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CRICHTON: 


An Distorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 








CuaAPpTer VIII. 


THE JESTER. 


Le Marchant. Vous estes, ce croy-je, le joyeulx du Roy ? 
Panurge. Voire. 
Le Marchant. Fourchez 1a. 
Rasevais. Pantagruel. Liv. IV. Ch. VI. 


Tae effect of the occurrence, just detailed, was visible in the 
altered complexion and demeanour of the dames, and it required 
all the gallantry and attention of the cavaliers, in any degree, to 
restore their gaiety. Conversation, however, soon became more free 
and discursive. Each galliard boasted, in his turn, of his prowess 
in arms—of his dexterity in horsemanship—of his unerring aim 
with the pistol—of his fatal stroke with the poignard—of his ability 
with the rapicr—in short, of -his perfect acquaintance with the 
whole ‘theoric and practic” of the duello—a subject which neces- 
sarily involved the mui of Crichton’s approaching combat. 
The discourse began to take a very animated turn, many specula- 
tions being hazarded as to the rank and name of the challenger, a 
subject upon which the dames appeared singularly curious, and 
even Esclairmonde manifested anxiety; when, asif brought thither 
to gratify their wishes, the sable mask suddenly presented himself 
at the entrance of the banquet-chamber. 

Henri instantly commanded admittance to be given to him, and 
the mask was, in consequence, ushered to the seat which Mar- 
suerite de Valois had abandoned, thus bringing him into immediate 
contact with his adversary Crichton. ‘Their situation appeared to 
be agreeable to neither party; but it was now too late to remedy 
the mistake, and Henri feng 1ed it off in the best way he could. 
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2 CRICHTON. 


‘Nothing can be further from my intention than to interrupt 
the harmony of your majesty’s table,” said the mask, in reply to 


the king’s apology, ‘‘ and, I trust, I shall not incur the censure of 


your brave gentlemen, by offering a second offence to one, whom 
T have already defied to the combat. Iam no faith-breaker, sire. 
But I crave your pardon for trespassing on your patience. I came 
not hither to join your revels. 

«’Fore Heaven, then, mon cousin!” replied Henri, regarding 
the mask with some astonishment, “if not to festivity, unto what 
hath your visit relation ?” 

The mask looked with some anxiety towards Crichton. The 
Scot instantly rose. 

‘‘T am in the way, sire,” he said. Your counsels will be more 
securely carried on if I quit the banquet.” 

‘“* No, by our Lady!” cried Henni, rising, and with great courtesy 
motioning Crichton to resume his seat—‘ this shall never be. 
If any one must suffer inconvenience, it shall be ourself. I am at 
your service, mon cousin, though I must need say you have chosen 
a strange season for an audience.” 

So saying, the monarch reluctantly led the way towards an 
embrasure— 

‘“‘Chicot,” he said, in an under tone as he passed, “ do thou 
assume our seat for the nonce? We must not attend to the in- 
terests of others to the entire exclusion of our own—and hark 


ye, gossip, as you value your ears, suffer not a syllable to pass . 


between Crichton and our mignonne, Esclairmonde—you under- 
stand.” 

With a mock dignity, infinitely diverting to the guests, Chicot 
instantly installed himself in Henri’s vacant chair ; his first pro- 
ceeding being to place his marotte between the lovers, which he 
laughing termed ‘his ambassador’s sword, whereby they were to 
understand they could only speak by proxy.” His next, was to 
call upon Ronsard fora song. The we would willingly have 
declined the jester’s invitation, but the voices of the revellers were 
against him, and he was necessitated to promise compliance. 

“Fool,” muttered Crichton, sternly, who had already taken 
advantage of the king’s absence to hazard a whisper to Esclair- 
monde—*‘ wilt thou mar this opportunity afforded us, by chance, 
of devising means for her escape? Why should she not fly now ? 
I alone will withstand every attempt at pursuit.” 

** And who will then be the fool?” replied Chicot.  No—no, 
my addle pate hath hatched a scheme worth two of yours. Set 
—— at ease. Borrow a sarbacane from the Vicomte de 

oyeuse; and meanwhile suffer the ‘law-giver of Parnassus,’ 
as his flatterers term him, to proceed with his roundelay. 
See you not that it diverts the attention of the guests, and 
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THE JESTER. 3 


leaves us at liberty—Fool, quotha!—recant that appellation, 
brother.” 

‘‘T cry thee mercy, gossip,” rejoined Crichton, “ thou art, 
indeed, a very miracle of wit. Joyeuse,” he added, addressing the 
vicomte; “I prithee, lend me thy sarbacane.” 

‘To despatch a billet to some distant fair one in the outer 
banquet- hall ah! galliard; here ’tis.” And with this, Joyeuse 
sent his page with the long tube of chased silver resting by his side, 
to the Scot. 

Ronsard, meanwhile, commenced his song, which, if it should not 
be found to equal 1 in merit some better known lyrics of the bard, 
* gui, en Frangots, parla Gree et Latin,” its failure must be attri- 
buted to the supper he had eaten, and the Cyprus he had swallowed 
(both, according to his former patron, Charles [X., unfavourable to 
the Muse), and, in some degree, to the quaintness of the measure he 


selected. 


The Leaend of Dalde3. 


I. 
Tis night!—forth Valdez, in disguise, 
Hies ; : 
And his visage, as he glides, 
Hides. 
Goes he to yon pg to pray? 
i! 
No, that fane a secret path 
Hath, 
Leading to a neighbouring pile's 
Aisles ; 
Where nuns lurk—by priests cajoled 
Old. 
Thither doth Don Valdez go— 
Oh! 
Thither vestal lips to taste 
Haste. 
II. 
"Neath yon arch, why doth he stand? 
And 
Haps it that he lingers now 
How ? 
Suddenly cowl’d priests appear 
ere. 
Voices chant a dirge-like dim 
Hymn : 
Mutes a sable coffin drear 
Rear ; 
Where a monument doth lie 
High. 
*Scutcheons proud Death’ s dark parade 
Aid. 
ft 
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Valdez sees, with fresh alarms, 


Arms, 
Which his own—(gules cross and star!)-- 
Are. 
III. 
An hour—and yet he hath not gone 
On; 
Neither can he strength to speak 
Eke. 
Hark! he cries, in fear and doubt, 
Out, 
“Whom inter ye in that tomb? 
Whom ?—” 
“ Valdez !—He’'ll be, ere twelve hours, 
Ours!— 
Wait we for his funeral 
All!” 
IV. 
“Monk! thou bring’st, if this be truth, 
Ruth !” 
Valdez his own fate with dread 
Read. 
Question none he uttered more ;— 
O'er 
’Twas ;—and he doth peacefully 
Lie 
Tn the tomb he saw, thus crazed, 
Raised. 
L’Enbop. 
LHemente Mori !—Life’s a stale 
Tale. 


During the progress of Ronsard’s song, the jester had not remained 
idle. Amidst a thousand absurd grimaces, intended for the amuse- 
ment of the company, he had contrived in various ways to make 
known the nature of his intentions respecting LEsclairmonde’s 
deliverance to Crichton, and the latter, struck, apparently, with 
the feasibility of his plan, traced a hurried line on the paper- 
covering of a dragée, which he took from a pile of confectionery 
before him, and then applying the sarbacane to his lips, winged 
with dexterous aim, the sugared missive into the lap of the De- 
moiselle Torigni. This incident, if it attracted any notice at all, 
passed for a mere piece of gallantry, a supposition abundantly 
confirmed by the conduct of the fair Florentine, whose sparkling 
eyes and throbbing bosom, as she perused the paper, as well as her 
nod of acquiescence, while she finally crushed it within her hands, 
sufficiently attested the nature of her feelings. Brantéme, who 
was her neighbour, hemmed significantly. Torigni crimsomed to 
the temples ; but nothing more passed upon the matter. 

* Bravo!” exclaimed Crichton, who, flushed with the anticipated 
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THE JESTER. 5 


success of his scheme, had now entirely recovered his spirits, and 
joined enthusiastically in the applauses bestowed upon Ronsard’s 

erformance ; though it may be suspected, from the warmth of 
hie praises, that not a word of the song had reached his ears. 
‘‘ Bravo!” he cried, with well-feigned rapture ; ‘* the strains we have 
listened to are worthy of him who has won for himself the proud 
title of the ‘ Pocte Frangois, par Excellence; of him who will enjoy 
a kindred immortality with the Teian and Mxonian bards; of him 
whom beauty has worshipped, and sages honoured ; and to whom 
one fairer than the fairest nymph of antiquity—the loveliest pearl 
of Scotia’s diadem hath inscribed her priceless gift. 

A Ronsarp I’ Apollon de la source des Muses. 


Happy bard! upon whom such a queen hath smiled. Not Alain 
Chartier, upon whose melodious lips, when closed in sleep, Margaret 
of Scotland impressed a burning kiss ; not Clement Marot, the as- 
piring lover of Diane de Poitiers, and of the royal Marguerite, was 
so much to be envied. Happy !—happy bard! upon whom all 
lovely things smile.” 

* Except the lovely Torigni,” interrupted Chicot, ‘ and she 
alone, who smiles on all, frowns upon him. Yor my part, I have 
the bad taste to prefer my own verses, or those of Mellin de Saint 
Gelais, our ‘ French Ovid,’ or the elegies of my cousin, Philippe 
Desportes, (our ‘ Tibullus,’ if Ronsard is to be our ‘ Anacreon’— 
bah !) his sonnets are worth all the erotic poesy indited 

By Ronsard on these ladies three, 
Cassandra, Helen, or Marie.” 

‘* Peace!’ said the Scot, ‘and to confound thee and all such 
unbelievers, I will, if my memory serves me, recite an ode recently 
written by the bard thou hast traduced, worthy to be classed with 
the most fervid strains ever poured out by him who sang of old, of 
love, and of the vine. Attend!” And addressing the poet, whose 
handsome countenance glowed with satisfaction, and who acknow- 
ledged the compliment (for your bard is never insensible to flattery) 
by kissing his wine-cup, Crichton, with the grace and fervour of 
an Alcibiades, delivered himself of the following ode. 


Anacreontic.* 
I. 


When Bacchus’ gift assails my brain, 
Care flies, and all her gloomy train ; 
My pulses throb, my youth returns, 
With its old fire my bosom burns ; 
Before my kindling vision rise 

A thousand glorious phantasies ! 


* Paraphrased from Ronsard’s Ode.—Lorsque Bacchus entre chez moi, §¢. 
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6 CRICHTON. 


Sudden my empty coffers swell, 
With riches inconsumable ; 
And mightier treasures ’round me spring 


Than Croesus owned, or Phrygia’s king. 


Il. 


Nought seek I in that frenzied hour, 
Save love’s intoxicating power ; 

An arm to guide me in the dance, 

An eye to thrill me with its glance, 

A lip impassioned words to breathe, 

A hand my temples to enwreathbe : 

Rank, honour, wealth, and worldly weal, 

Scornful, I crush beneath my heel. 


Ill, 


Then fill the chalice till it shine 

Bright as a gem incarnadine ! 

Fill !—till its fumes have freed me wholly 

From the black phantom—Melancholy ! : 
Better inebriate ‘tis to lie, 

And dying live, than living die! 


ory: 


‘“‘Trinquons, mon cher,” cried Ronsard, holding out his goblet 
as Crichton concluded ; “‘ my verses acquire a grace from you, 
such as they never possessed before.” 

“ Forget not the rhymes of the good Pantagruel,” said Chicot— 


4° ae UY 


“Et veu qu’il est de cerveau phanaticque, 
Ce me seroit acte de trop picqueur, 
Penser mocquer ung si noble trincqueur.” 


At this moment the Vicomte de Joyeuse slightly coughed, and 
directing a glance of intelligence at Crichton, volunteered and 
executed, with much viv: city and spirit, the following— 


ae OC br CN a ai a TE aN, ts de Be ne Oe Et ee OE eee o 


Dirae of Wourbon. 
I. | 
When the good Count of Nassau 
Saw Bourbon lie dead, 


“ By Saint Barbe and Saint Nicholas! 
Forward !” he said. 


II. 


“‘ Mutter never prayer o’er him, 
For litter ne’er halt ; 

But sound loud the trumpet— 
Sound, sound to assault ! 


eS 


Ill. 


“Bring engine—bring ladder, 
Yon old walls to scale ; 

All Rome, by Saint Peter! 
For Bourbon shall wail.” 











THE JESTER. 


And now, to follow the king and the mask. 

“We would willingly serve you in this enlevement of the 
Gelosa,” said Henri, continuing a conversation with the unknown, 
the earlier part of which it is not necessary to repeat ; “* willingly— 
but shall I own to you a weakness !—I have apprehensions— 

“Of Crichton?” asked the mask, scarcely able to repress his 
scorn. 

‘‘Of my mother, caro mio. I hold it a rule never to interfere 
with her plans, untess they interfere with my own, and in this in- 
stance I see not how our interests can be mixed up with your 
wishes. Besides, to speak plainly, I have an affair on hand at 
this moment which may not improbably‘excite her displeasure ; 
and I am unwilling to hazard aught that may occasion serious 
grounds of difference between us. W hy not tarry till to-mor- 
row?” 

‘‘ Because—but I have already stated my reasons for this urgency 
—it must be to-night—” 

6 You have as little reliance on Ruggieri as I have, mon cou- 
sin,” laughed the king. 

“Tam as little accustomed to baulk my inclinations as your 
majesty,” replied the mask, impatiently—*t The prey is stricken. 
Shall I hesitate to seize it? By Saint Paul, no detain you, 

sire. Suffer me to quit the presence. Since you decline 
me your authority [ will act upon my own responsibility.” 

““ Stay,” replied the king, vacillating between the awe in which 
he stood of Catherine’s resentment, and his anxiety to serve the 
mask, “ the guard stationed round the Hotel de Soissons refused 
you admittance. you say. ‘This ring will obtain it for you. ‘Take 
it, and take the girl, and Ruggieri, too, if you list. So that you 
nid us and our cood city of Paris of him and his accursed waxen 
images, I care not. If you encounter the queen-mother I leave you 
to make your own excuses. ‘Take care not to compromise me In 
the matter. You need fear no interruption on the part of Crich- 
ton. He is safe within this chamber, and I will give instant 
orders that the doors of the Louvre be closed till dawn 

‘© In an hour that caution will be needless,” exclaimed the mask, 
triumphantly. ‘* Ere that space be past, my views will be accom- 
plished.” 

And with a haughty salutation the unknown departed. 

The king A an instant in conference with Du Halde. 
Chicot, who, upon the departure of the mask, had vacated his 
seat, approached them. Our jester had a strong penchant for 
eaves-dropping. 

“Let the portals of the Louvre be instantly closed,” said Henri, 
“not a guest must go forth till dawn—above all the Chevalier 
Crichton.” 
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8 CRICHTON. 


The chief valet bowed. 

“T have further commands for thee,” continued the kir g, lower- 
ing his tone—‘ at my wonted signal thou wilt extinguish the lights.” 

A scarcely perceptible smile played upon Du Hale's courtier- 
like countenance. 

«“ Ha! runs it so?” said Chicot, drawing nearer to the group. 
And here we leave him to return to the lovers. 

‘« Esclairmonde,” whispered the Scot, as the buffoon quitted the 
table, “place your trust unhesitatingly in that man. He is your 
saferuard. Confide in him, and fear nothing.” 

“ T do not fear, Chevalier Crichton,” replied the demoiselle, in 
the same low tone. “In my extremity I have one friend who 
will not fail me—the good Florentin Chrétien.” 

‘‘You have one who will perish for you, or with you,” re- 
turned Crichton. “ We shall meet again?” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” answered Esclairmonde ; “and yet I know not—the 
future isa gulf into which I dare not gaze. If possible I will quit 
this palace—this city—on the morrow. One tie alone can detain 
me, if lam free from this hateful bondage.” 

“ And that is—?” 

‘“‘ Henri de Valois,” rejoined a voice. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SARBACANE. 

Je dis, et je le seai que le Roy ayant pris une merveilleuse frayeur de ces choses, 
dés le tems de la Sarbacane, devint enfin si peureux qu’il trembloit & la vie du 
moindre éclair. CoNFESSION DE SANCY. 

THe king, whose quick ear caught the last words of their con- 
versation, had approached the lovers unperceived. In vain did 
the jester attempt to warn them by slightly coughing. Henri 
was too rapid in his movements to allow him to proceed, and he 
was fearful of awakening suspicion by any overt display of his sym- 
pathy with their situation. 

“ Chevalier Crichton,” said the monarch, angrily regarding the 
Scot, “I would not have to remind you a second .time of “your 
plighted word. ‘Take heed how you rouse my choler. I have 
something of the Medicis in my composition, though it may not 
often manifest itself.” s 

“And I,” returned the Scot, fiercely— 


“Le monde est un bouffon, homme une comédie, 
L’un porte la marotte, et l'autre est la folie,” 


chanted Chicot, adding in a whisper to Crichton, ‘“‘ Your intempe- 
rate Scotch blood will ruin all—bethink you what you do.” 
“You talk boldly, chevalier,” ‘said Henri, “and I trust you 
will demean yourself’ as stoutly on the morrow with your sword. 
Your adversary of the mask threatens to rob you of your laurels, 
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THE SARBACANE. 9 


and to put a stain upon the spotless order, with which I have in- 
vested you.” 

“ The modest precepts of chivalry teach us, sire,” replied Crich- 
ton, ** that to vaunt is not to vanquish— 

Un chevalier, n’en doutez pas, 

Doit férir haut, et parler bas. 
I shall abide the issue—content to rely upon a sword which has 
never yet failed me, and a cause which [ maintain to be the right.” 

“Enough,” replied Henri, whose petulance was readily dissi- 
pated. “I have bidden Du Halde give orders for the proclama- 
tion of the jousts at noon upon the morrow, within the lesser 
eardens of the Louvre, and I bid ye all, fair dames and puissant 
knights, to grace it with your presence— 

Servans d’amours, regardez doulcement 
Aux eschaffaux anges de Paradis: 

Lors jousterez fort et joyeusement 

Et vous serez honorez et chéris.”’ 

As Henri sung this refrain of an old ballad of the Tourney by 
Eustache Deschamps, with much taste and some feeling, his features 
assumed, for a moment, the expression which might have animated 
them, when, flushed with the promise of a glorious manhood, his 

outhful valour had achieved the victory of Montcontour. 

‘¢ Ah, Crichton !” he sighed, as he concluded ; ‘ the days of 
Tannegui Du-Chatel, and Gaston de Foix are past. With my 
brave father, Henri de Valois, chivalry expired !” 

“ Say not.so, sire,” replied Crichton, “ while yourself can yet 
wield a lance, and while a Joyeuse, a D’Epernon, and a Saint-Luc, 
yet live to raise their banners.” 

“ To say nothing of a Crichton,” interrupted Henri, “ whose 
name will gild our reign hereafter, when others are forgotten.— 
With the Béarnais in the field—the Balafré coquetting with my 
crown, and my brother of Anjou in open revolt against me, I 
have need of loyal hearts and true. Joyeuse, mon enfant, I heard 
thy voice just now—hast thou not some stirring strain of knightly 
days, to chime with the chord which chance has struck within my 
breast ?” 

‘‘ If such be your pleasure, my gracious liege,” replied Joyeuse, 
‘* vou shall have the lay of the truest knight that ever served monarch 
of your realm—the valiant constable, Bertrand Du Guesclin.” 

With a fire and spirit which evinced how completely the glorious 
prowess of the warrior, whose brave deeds he celebrated, was in 
unison with his own ardent aspirations after chivalrous renown, 


Joyeuse then sang, in a rich melodious voice, the following 
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10 CRICHTON. 


Ditty of Du Gruesclin.* 


I, 
A silver shield squire did wield, charged with an eagle black, 
With talon red, and two-fold head, who followed on the track 
Of the best knight that ere in fight hurled mace, or couched the lance, 
Du Guesclin named, who truncheon claimed as Constable of France. 


II. 
In Brittany, where Rennes} doth lie, Du Guesclin first drew breath ; 
Born for emprize—in counsel wise, brave, loyal unto death. 
With hand and sword, with heart and word, served well this baron bold 
The azure scutcheon that displayed three fleur-de-lis of gold.{ 


Ill. 
Like Guesclin bold of warriors old in prowess there was none, 
’Mid peers that stood ‘round Arthur good, Baldwin or brave Bouillon ; 
Nor, as I ween, hath knighthood seen a chief more puissantly 
With staff advance the flower of France ’gainst hostile chivalry. 


IV. 
—Guesclin is dead! and with him fled the bravest and the best, 
That ever yet, by foe beset, maintained fair Gallia’s crest ! 
His soul God shrive!—were he alive, his spear were couched again 
To guard the three gold lilies from the white cross of Lorrain!) 


‘¢ Heaven rest the soul of the valiant constable !” sighed Hen1i, 
as Joyeuse brought his ballad to a close. ‘* Would he were living 
now '—but wherefore,” he added, glancing affectionately at the 
vicomte, “should I indulge the wish while thou, my gallant 
D’Arques, remainest to me ?—With thee by my side,” he con- 
tinued, smiling, ‘*I need have little anticipation of the third 
crown which the Duchess de Montpensier promises me—Poland’s 
diadem I have already borne—that of France I now possess— 
but the monk’s tonsure—” 


‘** Will become her brother, the Balafré, better than you, m 
gracious liege,” interrupted Joyeuse, ‘‘ to Tartams, with the felon 
cross of Lorrain and its supporters.” 


* A free version of an “olde gentil” Breton lay of the age of Charles V. of 
France, a stanza is subjoined, that the reader may have a taste of its freshness 
and simplicity. The ballad, it may be observed, has remained wholly inedited, 
until the publication by M. Crapelet, of the golden manuscript of the Combat 
des Trente, extracted from the Bibliothéque du Roi. 


Le Distic Ve Mons. Bertran De Glasgquin. 
Leseu vargqent a. I. eqle ve sable 
A. tj. testes et. E, roge baston 
Wourtoist li preux le vallant connestabdle 
Qui Ve Glasquin Bertran ausist a nom 
A bron fu nes le chebalier breton 
PWreux et harvi courageux come. E. tor 
Qui tant serui ve louial cuer et Ve bon 
Leseu vazur a. iij. flours ye lis vor. 
+ The Chateau de la Motte-Broon, near Rennes. : 
t The royal arms of France. ) 
§ The cognizance of the house of Guise. The double Cross of Lorrain was 
adopted as an ensign by the Leaguers, of whom the Duke of Guise, was the 
prime mover :—a circumstance which gave rise to the following sarcastic and 
somewhat irreverent quatrain, quite in the spirit of the times :— 
Mais, dites moi, que signifie 
Que les Ligueurs ont double croix ?— 
C’est qu’en la Ligue on crucifie 
Jésus Christ encore une fois. 
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‘Ah! Joyeuse—my brother,” said Henri, smiling affectionately, 
‘ thou art, indeed, as brave as Du Guesclin, as loyal as Bayard.” 

‘* Bayard!” exclaimed Crichton, ‘‘ my heart leaps up at that 
name, as at the clarion’s call. Would that my life might be like 
Bayard’s, and,” he added, fervently ; “ my life’s close likewise !” 

‘To that prayer, I cry amen with my whole soul,” said Joyeuse, 
‘* But while our hearts are warmed with the thoughts kindled by 
such glorious recollections, prithee, Crichton, clothe somewhat of 
their gallant deeds in thine inspiring verse. Thou art a minstrel 
worthy of Bayard. Even my friend, Philippe Desportes must 
yield the palm of song to thee.” 

‘* Joyeuse is in the right,” said Henn. “ A nobler subject for 
the bard could not be found, nor better bard to rehearse such 
subject. Three well. beneficed abbeys were the meed of as many 
sonnets from Desportes. I know not how I shall requite your 
performance, mon cher.” 

‘‘Bestow not such unmerited praise on me, I beseech your 
majesty,” replied Crichton, ‘‘ or I shall scarce adventure my lay 
on a theme I cannot dwell upon without deepest emotion.” 

‘* First let us pledge the memory of the reproachless chevalier,” 
said Henri, ‘‘and then embalm his deeds in song.” 

The goblets were filled—and drained. Crichton pronounced his 
pledge with devotion, and quaffed the sparkling contents of his 
Wine-cup to the dregs. 

In a tone, then, which showed how deeply his own sympathy 
was enlisted in the subject-matter of his strains—with an unstudied 
simplicity of manner perfectly in unison with the minstrel measure 
he had chosen, and with much knightly fervour—he sang the 
following ballad :— 


The Sword of BWanard. 
I. 


“ A boon I crave, my Bayard brave :”—’twas thus King Francis spoke; 
“ The field is won, the battle done,* yet deal one other stroke. 

For by this light, to dub us knight, none worthy is as thou, 

Whom nor reproach, nor fear approach, of prince or peer we trow.” 


II. 
“Sire!” said the knight, “ you judge not right, who owns a kingdom fair, 
’Neath his command all knights do stand—no service can he share.” 
“ Nay! by our fay!” the king did say, “lo! at thy feet we kneel, 
Let silken rules sway tiltyard schools, our laws are hete of steel.” 


Ill. 
With gracious mien did Bayard then, his sword draw from hisside; 
“ By God! Saint Michael! and Saint George! 1 dub thee knight!” he cried. 


* The famous engagement with the Swiss, near Milan, in which Francis the First 
came off victorious. Fleuranges places the ceremony of the king’s knighthood 
before the battle. The “Loyal Servant,” however, states that it occurred, as is 
most probable, after the conflict. 
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animated Bayard animate you on the morrow! 


as runs the oldrefrain. ‘ Souvins-toi,’ as the poursuivants-at-arms gy 
are wont to cheer us at the tourney, ‘ de qui tu es fils, et ne forligne 


Vordre de chevalerie. Certes, ma bonne épée, vous serez comme reliques gardée, 
et sur tout autre honoré !"—Précis de la Chevalerie. 





of Bayard’s heirs. One of them, Charles du Motet, Lord of Chichiliane, sent him, 
in default of it, the battle-axe of which Bayard made use. The duke told the 
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“ Arise, good king! weal may this bring—such grace on thee confer, 
As erst from blow of Charles did flow, Roland or Oliver !” 


3f 
With belted blade, the king arrayed—the knight the spur applied, 
And then his neck with chain did deck—and accolade supplied— 
“ Do thy devoirat ghostly choir—maintain high courtesie, 
And from the fray in war’s array, God grant thou never flee !” 


ve 
“Certes, good blade,”’* then Bayard said, his own sword waving high, 
“ Thou shalt, perdie, as relic be preserved full carefully ! 
Right fortunate art thou, good sword, a king so brave to knight! 
And with strong love, all arms above, rest honoured in my sight. 


VI. 
And never more, as heretofore, by Christian chivalry, 
My trenchant blade, shalt thou be rayed, or e’er endangered be! 
For Paynim foes reserve thy blows—the Saracen and Moor 
Thine edge shall smite in bitter fight, or merciless estour !”F 


VIL. 
Years, since that day, have rolled away, and Bayard hurt to death, 
*Neath gray Rebecco’s walls outstretch’d, exhales his latest breath. 
On Heaven he cried, or ere he died—but cross had none, I wist, 
Save that good sword-hilt cruciform, which with pale lips he kissed.} 


VIII. 
Knight ! whom reproach could ne’er approach, no name like unto thine. 
With honour bright, unsullied, white, on Fame’s proud scroll shall shine! 
But were it not to mortal lot denied by grace divine, 
Should Bayard’s life, and Bayard’s death, and his good sword be mine. 


‘Bravo!’ exclaimed Joyeuse, “ may the same spirit which 


A bien jouster gardez votre querelle 
Et vous serez honorez et chéris, 


9 99 


as. 
‘My father’s sword will, I trust, be grasped by no degenerate 


hand,” replied Crichton, smiling, “and prove as fortunate to 
me as Orlando's resistless blade Durandal, or thy namesake 
Joyeuse, the trenchant weapon of Charlemagne. I shall neither 
forget of what worthy gentleman I am the son, nor,” he added, 
glancing at Esclairmonde, “ of what fair dame I am the servant.” 


“Will not the dame you serve,” asked the vicomte, smiling, 


‘fin accordance with the good old practice of chivalry, too much 


* “Tu es bien heureuse d’avoir aujourdhui, A un si beau et si puissant roi, donné 


Tt Estour—a grand mélee. 
¢ “This sword has been lost. Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, requested it 


Ee ah es ae Toe 


Dauphinese gentleman, when he wrote to thank him for the present, ‘That in 


the midst of the pleasure he felt at beholding this weapon placed in the worthiest 
part of his gallery, he could scarce choose, but regret that it was not in such good 


hands as of its original owner.’”—Champier.—See also the account of Bayard’s 
death in the Chronicle of the Loyal Servant. 
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neglected, I grieve to say, now-a-days, bestow some token or favour 
upon you? The dame De Fluxas gave her sleeve to Bayard, when 
he gained the prize of the tourney at Carignan.” 

‘¢T have no other token but this to bestow,” said Esclairmonde, 
blushing, and detaching a knot of ribands from her hair, ‘ which 
I now give to the Chevalier Crichton, and pray him to wear for my 
sake.” 

Crichton took the gage, and pressing it to his lips, exclaimed 
with fervour, 

‘TI will bear it upon my lance ; and if my adversary boast like 
token of his lady’s favour, I trust to lay it as an offering at your 
feet.” 

‘‘No more,” interrupted Henri, impatiently. “I, myself, 
will break a lance in your behoof, belle Esclairmonde, and here 
appoint you Queen of the Lists. Remember, messeigneurs, the 
heralds will proclaim the joust to-morrow. I, myself, will enter 
the barriers, which I have appointed with more than usual mag- 
nificence. Thus much I owe to the combatants. Do thou, 
Joyeuse, array fourteen of thy followers in white scarves, and thou, 
D’Epernon, the like number of thy Quarante-Cinq, in yellow. I 
will have the courses, a da foule, take place by torchlight, as was 
the custom of my chivalrous father—at which time, also, I will 
make trial of my Spanish jennets in the new Ballet des Chevaux, 
devised by my chief equerry. Par la Mort-Dieu! if my reign be 
remembered for nothing else, it shall be referred to for its ceaseless 
festivities.” 

‘¢ And now,” he added, gallantly, “ that we have listened to the 
lay of preux chevalier, 1 trust the response of gentle dame will 
not be denied us. The fair Torigni, I know hath a witching 
skill upon the lyre, but the voice 1 chiefly desire to hear is that 
of my lovely neighbour. Nay, fair demoiselle, | am peremptory, 
and will take no refusal. She whose lightest tones are music, 
cannot be held excused on plea of want of skill. You need but 
to link your voice with the, words of some simple legend, and 
I will engage that your performance shall exceed in attraction 
the most finished effort of the choicest Italian cantatrice, even 
though your opponent should be (with a glance at Crichton) the 
divine Gelosa herself, whose notes attracted all our good citizens 
to the Hotel de Bourbon.” 

Aware that remonstrance would be unavailing, with the best 
grace she could assume, and in a voice, the tones of which, us 
Henri justly remarked, were perfectly musical, Esclairmonde, 
without hesitation, complied with the king’s request, and with 
much natural and touching pathos, executed the following 
Spanish romance:— 
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Pusef and Lorapda.* 


I. 


ig Through the Vega of Granada, where the silver Darro glides— 
: From his tower within the Alpuxar—swift—swift Price Yusef rides. 
To her who holds his heart in thrall—a captive Christian maid— 
On wings of fear and doubt he flies, of sore mischance afraid. 
For ah! full well doth Yusef know with what relentless ire, 
His love for one of adverse faith is noted by his sire : 
« Zorayda mine” he cries aload—on—on—his courser strains— 
«“ Zorayda mine !—thine Yusef comes !”—the Alhambra walls he gains. 
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II. 


Through the marble Court of Lions—through the stately Tocador— 
To Lindaraxa’s bowers he goes—the Queen he stands before ; 
iWer maidens round his mother group—but not a word she speaks. 
In vain amid that lovely throng, one lovelier form he seeks ; 
In vain he tries ’mid orient eyes, orbs darker far to meet ; 
No form so light, no eyes so bright, as hers his vision greet, 
« Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine ! ah whither art thou fled!” 
A. low, low wail returns his cry—a wail as for the dead. 


) Ill. 
No answer made his mother, but her hand gave to her son— 
To the garden of the Generalif together are they gone ; 
Where gushing fountains cool the air—where scents the citron pale, 
Where nightingales in concert fond rehearse their Jove-lorn tale, 
Where roses link’d with myrtles make green woof against the sky, 
Half hidden by their verdant screen a sepulchre doth lie ; 
“ Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine !—ah! wherefore art thou flown, 
To gather flowers in Yemen’s bowers while I am left alone !” 


, IV. 
Upon the ground kneels Yusef—his heart is like to break ; 
i In vain the queen would comfort him—no comfort will he take. 
His blinded gaze he turns upon that sculptured marble fair, 
q Embossed with gems, and glistening with coloured pebbles rare ; 
; Red stones of Ind—black, vermeil, green, their mingled hues combine, 
, With jacinth, sapphire, amethyst, and diamond of the mine. 
; * Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine !”—thus ran sad Yusef’s cry, 
“ Zorayda mine, within this tomb, ah! sweet one ! dost thou lie ?” 





V. 
Upon that costly sepulchre, two radiant forms are seen, 
In sparkling alabaster carved like crystal in its sheen ; 
The one as Yusef fashioned, a golden crescent bears, 
lhe other, as Zorayda wrought, a silver crosslet wears. 


* The incidents of this ballad are, with some slight variation, derived from 
those of the exquisite French romance, Flore et Blanchefior, the date of which may 
be referred to the thirteenth century, and which unquestionably, as its recent 
editor, M. Paulin, Paris, supposes, is of Spanish or Moorish origin. 
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And ever, as soft zephyr sighs, the pair his breath obey, 

And meet within each other's arms like infants in their play.* 

“ Zorayda fair—Zorayda fair’—thus golden letters tell 

“A Christian maid lies buried here—by Moslem loved too well.” 


VI. 


Three times those golden letters with grief sad Yusef reads, 

To tears and frantic agony a fearful calm succeeds— 

“Ah! wo is me; Zorayda mine—ah ; would the self-same blow 

That laid thee ’neath this mocking tomb, had laid thy lover low ; 

Two faithful hearts, like ours, in vain stern death may strive to sever— 
A moment more, the pang is o’er, the grave unites us ever, 

Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine—this dagger sets me free— 

Zorayda mine—look down—look down—thus—thus | come to thee !” 


VII. 


“Hold! Yusef, hold!” a voice exclaims, “ thy loved Zorayda lives— 
Thy constancy is well approved—thy sire his son forgives. 

Thine ardent passion doubting long—thy truth I thus have tried, 
Behold her whom thy faith hath won—receive her as thy bride !” 
In Yusef'sarms—to Yusef’s heart, Zorayda close is press’d, 

Half stifled by a flood of joy, these words escape his breast :— 

“ Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine!—ah! dcubly dear thou art 
Uninterrupted bliss be ours, whom death has failed to part !” 


The monarch’s loud applauses at the close of the song were reite- 


{. rated to the echo by the assemblage. Crimsoning with shame, 
; Eslairmonde ventured a glance towards her lover, whose silent admi- 
fs ration was of more value in her eyes than the courtly compliments 
ie which were so freely lavished upon her efforts. 

i ‘“ And now for the lay of the belle Torigni,” said Henri, “ her 


songs are wont to be of a more sprightly description—ah! Signorina 
mia! Shall we sue in vain?’ 

Torigni needed little pressing ; but with much archness and 
spirit, complied with the king’s request in the following ballad:— 


¥olande.t 


cat A golden flower embroidering, 

( A lay of love low murmuring ; 

Secluded in the eastern tower 

Sits fair Yolande within her bower: 
Fair—fair Yolande! 








En la tombe et quartre tuiaus 
Aus quartre cors bien fait et biaus. 
8 Es quiex li quartre vent féroient 
i Chascuns, ainsi com’il ventoient. 
Quant li vens los enfans tochoit, 
L’un beisoit l’autre et accoloit ; 
Si disoient, par nigromance 
De tout lor bon, de lor enfance. 
Fiore ET BLANCHEFLOR. 


4 

4 
4 ll . . . > 

= * This circumstance is thus depicted in the French Romance : 
4 

i] 


+ A very free adaptation of a sparkling little romance by Audefroy-le Bastard 
to be found in the Romancero Francois, entitled Bele Yolans. Much liberty has 
been taken with the concluding stanza—indeed the song altogether bears but 
light resemblance to its original. - 
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Suddenly a voice austere, 
With sharp reproof breaks on her ear :— 
Her mother ’tis who silently 
Has stolen upon her privacy— 
Ah! fair Yolande! 


“ Mother ! why that angry look? 
Mother! why that sharp rebuke ? 
Is it that I while away 
My solitude with amorous lay? 
Or, is it that my thread of gold 
Idly I weave, that thus you scold 
Your own Yolande—Your own Yolande? 


Il. 


It is not that you while away 
Your solitude with amorous !ay, 
It is not that your thread of gold 
Idly you weave that thus I scold 
My fair Yolande! 
Your want of caution ‘tis I chide :— 
The Baron fancies that you hide 
Beneath the cushion on your knee, 
A letter from the Count Mahi:— 


Ah! fair Yolande ! 


Busy tongues have filled his brain 
With jealousy and frantic pain ; 
Hither hastes he with his train! — 
And if a letter there should be 
Concealed ’neath your embroidery ? 
Say nomore. But give it me, 


My own Yolande—my own Yolande.” 


“ By our Lady!” exclaimed Henri, laughing, ‘ that ditty likes 
me well. Samson, a cup of Syracuse—messcigneurs, I pledge our 
fair minstrels—Ah !—par la Mort Dieu !—I have a feeling of such 
unwonted exhilaration in our heart, that I must perforce give vent 
to itin song. My Hippocrene is this fiery wine—my inspiration 
the lovely Esclairmonde.”’ 

This gracious intimation on the part of his majesty was received, 
as might be anticipated, coming from such a quarter, with acclama- 
tions. 

“Henri is certainly drunk, abbé,” observed Joyeuse. 

‘* Beyond a doubt,” returned Brantéme, shaking his head, and 
perfectly unconscious of his own condition, * wine speedily assaults 


Ais brain—ha—ha! But do you not perceive, my dear vicomte, 
that the banquet draws to a close ?” 

‘Do you think so ?” asked Torigni—‘ my heart flutters very 
unaccountably. Monsieur le vicomte, bid your page give me the 
least possible drop of Cyprus. I have not entirely recovered the 
shock her Majesty of Navarre gave me.” 


“* Or the effects of Crichton’s billet,” returned Brantéme, hem- 
ming significantly. 


** His majesty’s song,” interposed Joyeuse. 
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With a taste and skill that showed how highly cultivated had 
been the musical talent he possessed, Henri then gave the 
following rondel :— 


Esclairmonde. 
I. 


The crown is proud 
That decks our brow ; 
The laugh is loud— 
That glads us now. 
The sounds that fall 
Around—above 
Are laden all 
With love—with love— 
With love—with love. 


Il. 


Heaven cannot show, 
’Mid all its sheen 
Orbs of such glow 
As here are seen, 
And monarch ne’er 
Exulting own’'d, 
Queen might compare 
With Esclairmonde.— 
With Esclairmonde. 


IIT. 


From Bacchus’ fount, 
Deep draughts we drain ; 
Their spirits mount, 
And fire our brain ; 
But in our heart 
Of hearts enthroned, 
From all apart, 
Rests Esclairmonde— 
Rests Esclairmonde. 





“ Perfect !” exclaimed Ronsard. 
: ‘* Perfect !” repeated every voice. 
“His late majesty, Charles [X., never improvised strains more 


‘ delightful,” continued the bard. 

2 _ Never,” replied Chicot, “ Charles's unpremeditated strains 
3 being generally understood to be your composition, Monsieur de 
2 Ronsard. I think nothing of them. Mediocrity is the prerogative 
of royalty. A good king must be a bad poet. But you have all 


valk 


praised his majesty’s performance, now listen to the moral of the 
story—though morality I must own is a little out of fashion in the 


Louvre.” And mimicking, so far as he dared, the looks and tones 


of the king, the jester commenced his parody as follows : 
a The crown is proud, 

i But brings it peace ? 

a The laugh is loud— 

Full soon ‘twill cease. 
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The sounds that fall 
From lightest breath, 
Are laden all 
With death—with death. 
With death—with death. 


“ Enough, and too much,” interrupted Henri, “ we will not have 
our flow of spirits checked by thy raven croaking. Be prepared,” 
he whispered, “with the signal; and now, messeigneurs,” he con- 
tinued aloud, “the night wears, the music sounds again, the new 
masque of ‘ Circe and her nymphs’ awaits you. Nay, mignonne,” 
he added, in a low impassioned tone, and forcibly detaining Esclair- 
monde ; ‘* you must remain with me.” 

At this hint from the monarch the guests arose ; and each gallant 
taking a dame under his arm, left the banquet-hall. Crichton and 
Torigni were the last to quit the room. A significant look passed 
between the Scot and Chicot, as he lingered for an instant at the 
doorway, the meaning of which the latter appeared clearly to 
comprehend, for waving his hand, as if in obdience to the royal 
command, the perfumed torches were suddenly extinguished. 
Page, valet, usher, and buffoon, disappeared ; the tapestry was 
swiftly drawn together ; the valves were closed ; and Henri was 
left in darkness with the demoiselle. 

All this was the work of a moment. The king was taken a little 
by surprise. Chicot had given the signal sooner than he intended. 

Concluding himself alone with Esclairmonde, Henri addressed a 
passionate exclamation to her, at the same time endeavouring to 
obtain possession of her hand. The demoiselle, however, with a 
ery of terror, eluded his grasp, and fled, so far as she was able to 
determine in the obscurity in which all was wrapped, towards the 
door. 

‘““Ah, ah, fair bird! you cannot escape me now,” exclaimed 
Henri, exultingly, following in pursuit. 

And as he spoke, with outstretched hands he grasped at some- 
thing which, in the darkness, appeared to be the flymg figure of 
the damsel. The sudden prostration of his royal person, and the 
subsequent loud jingle of falling glass, mixed with the clatter of 
wan soon, however, convinced him of his error; while a stifled 

augh, proceeding, as he concluded, from the demoiselle, completed 
his mortification. 


The king arose, but said nothing, and, suspending his own 
respiration, listened intently. For a moment not a sound was 
heard. Henri then thought he detected a light step stealing 
towards the other side of the room, and directed his attention to 
that quarter. A noise, as of arras being raised, followed by a faint 
creak, such as might be produced by a sliding panel, was just 
audible. “ Diable! the secret door—can she have discovered 
it ?” ejaculated Henri, rushing in the direction of the sound. 
“ She may elude me after all.” 

A light laugh, however, issuing from a different part of the 


chamber, and which, questionless, originated with his inamorata 
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satisfied him that she was still in the room. Gliding noiselessly 
forward, guided by the sound, ere another instant he had grasped a 
small soft hand, which he covered with a thousand kisses, and 
which, strange to say, palpably returned his pressure. 

Henri was in positive raptures. 

‘¢ How much one may be deceived!” exclaimed the enamoured 
monarch ; “ this delightful gloom makes all the difference in the 
world. I was quite nght to aes the torches extinguished. You, 
fair Esclairmonde, who, a few minutes ago, were all coyness and 
reserve—a very belle dame sans merci—are as amiable and complai- 
sant as—(whom shall I say ?)—as the obliging Torigni.” 

‘* Ah, sire!” murmured a low voice. 

“ T’faith, fair demoiselle,” continued the delighted Henri, “ so 
charming do I find you, that I am half tempted to become a 
heretic myself. On these lips I could embrace any faith proposed 
to us—” 

At this moment, a hollow voice breathed in the very portals of 
his ear, these words—“‘ VILAIN HERODES”—an anagram framed 
by the Jacobins upon his own name—Henri de Valois. 

The king started, and trembled. 

It has already been stated, that Henri was bigoted and super- 
stitious to the last degree. His hand now shook so much, that 
he could scarcely retain the fair fingers he held within his grasp. 

‘“ Did you speak, demoiselle ?” he asked, after an instant’s pause. 

‘* No, sire,” replied his companion. 

‘Your voice appears strangely altered,” returned Henn, “ I 
scarcely recognise its tones as those of Esclairmonde.” 

‘‘ Your majesty’s hearing deceives you,” returned the lady. 

*¢ So much so,” replied Henri, ‘‘ that I could almost fancy I had 
heard your voice under similar circumstances before. This shows 
how one may be mistaken.” 

‘Tt does, indeed,” replied the lady ; ‘* but perhaps your majesty 
found the voice to which you allude more agreeable than mine.” 

‘“‘ By no means,” replied Henri. 

“You would not then change me for any other ?” asked the 
lady, timidly. 

‘Not for my kingdom,” exclaimed Henri, * would I have any 
one else in your place ! She of whom I spoke was very diflerent 
from you, ma mie.” 

‘* Are you quite sure of that, sire ?” 

‘ As of my salvation,” replied Henri, passionately. 

“Of which thou art by no means assured,” been’ the deep 
sepulchral voice in his ears. 

“ There—again—did you hear nothing, demoiselle ?” asked the 
king, in new = an 5 

“Nothing whatever,” rejoined the lady. ‘‘ What odd fancies 
you have, sire !” 


“Odd, indeed!” answered Henrjytrembling. ‘I begin to think 





' T acted wrongly in loving a Hugyenot.—Par la Saint-Barthelemy ! 


you must reform your faith, demdiselle.” 
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’ 


returned the 


“Tis thou, Henri de Valois, who must reform,’ 
sepulchral voice, ‘‘ or thy days are numbered.” 

“ Averte faciem tuam a peccatis meis !” exclaimed the terrified 
king, dropping on his knees, ‘ e¢ omnes iniquitates meas dele ! 

‘What ails your majesty ?” asked his companion. ' 

“© Hence—hence—fair delusion !” exclaimed Henri — ‘‘ avoid 
thee !—Docebo iniquos vias tuas, Domine !” 

“ Trouble not the virtuous Huguenot,” continued the voice. 

‘* In peccatis concepit me mater,” continued Henri. 

“True,” replied the voice, ‘ or the memory of Fernelius hath 
been scandalously calumniated.” 

‘ Fernelius!” echoed Henri, scarcely comprehending what was 
said to him, and fancying in his terror that the voice had acknow- 
ledged itself to belong to the shade of his mother’s departed phy- 
siclan—‘‘ Art thou the spirit of Fernelius arisen from purgatory to 
torment me ?” 

‘Even so,” was the response, which seemed mingled with 
diabolical laughter. 

‘J will have nightly masses said for the repose of thy soul, 
unhappy Fernelius,” continued the king—* so thou wilt no more 
perplex me. In Paradisum deducant te Angeli! Suscipiant 
Martyres !” 

‘¢Thou must do more,” returned the voice. 

“ T will do any thing—every thing you enjoin, gracious Ferne- 
lius,” said the king. 

‘Cherish thy jester Chicot,” continued the voice. 

‘¢ As my brother,” answered the king. 

* Not as thy brother—but as thyself,” returned the shade of 
Fernelius, 

“ T will—lI will,” replied Henri. ‘* What more ?” 

** Abandon this vain quest of the virtuous Esclairmonde, and 
return to her whom thou hast abandoned.” 

* Whom mean you ?” asked the king, somewhat perplexed— 
“to whom have your words especial reference, most excellent 
Fernelins—to my Queen Louise ” 

‘¢'To the Demoiselle Torigni,” rejoined the voice. 

‘“Torigni !” echoed Henri, despairingly—* any of my former 
loves were preferable to her. Is there no other alternative ?” 

‘* None whatever,” sternly answered the spectre. 

“ Sooner then,” replied Henri, “ will I incur—ha!—diable !— 
a ghost indulge in merriment—this is some trick—” he exclaimed, 
suddenly recovering his confidence, and starting to his feet, while, 
with his nght hand, he grasped at some object near him. “ We 
have traitors here,” he continued, as steps were heard retreating. 
** This is no ghost—no Fernelius—” 

“What in the name of wonder has your majesty been talking 
about all this time ?” asked the lady with affected astonishment. 

“You shall hear anon. ’Fore Heaven, demoiselle, you will have 


reason to repent this conduct—and your accomplice likewise will: 
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rue his rashness. We can readily divine who is the author of this 
mistaken pleasantry. What ho! lights! lights!” And applying 
a whistle to his lips, the doors were instantly thrown open, and the 
attendants rushed in with flambeaux. 

The torchlight fell upon the monarch and his companion. 
Abashed probably at the presence of so many spectators, the lady 
covered her face with ‘al woe 

‘Look up, demoiselle!” ejaculated Henri, angrily—* Nay, I, 
will not spare your blushes, depend upon it. Our whole court shall 
learn the trick you would have put upon your sovereign :—our 
whole court shall Witness your exposure. Look up, I say—if 
your effrontery could carry you thus far, it may bear you still further. 
A few moments back the laugh was on your side, it is now on ours 
—ah!—ah!—Par Dieu !—I would not spare you this infliction 
for our best barony. Look up—look up, Demoiselle Esclair- 
monde—” 

And forcibly withdrawing the hands of the lady, her features 
were revealed to the general gaze. 

They were those of Torigni! 

Despite the presence in which they stood, the courtiers found it 
impossible to repress a titter. ‘* Diantre !” exclaimed Henri, pet- 
tishly—‘* Duped !—deceived !—what—what has become of Esclair- 
monde ?” 

At this moment the crowd respectfully drew aside, and the 
Queen Louise stepped forward. 

“The Demoiselle Esclairmonde has placed herself under my 
protection,” she said, approaching his majesty. 

‘Under your protection, Louise!” said the monarch, in amaze- 
ment. ‘Do you afford sanctuary to a Huguenot? By the four 
Evangelists ! madame, we esteemed you too good a Catholic to 
hazard even the chance contamination of a heretic’s presence.” 

‘“‘T trust I may sympathise with the distress of those whose 
opinions differ from my own without offence to Him who is in 
Hinmeelf all charity,” replied Louise, mildly; “ and in this case where 
innocence and purity have sought refuge with me, I could lay 
little claim to the first of Christian virtues—Mercy—had I refused 
it. Ihave passed my word for her safety.” 

“You have done wisely—very wisely—I must say, madame,” 
exclaimed Henri, contemptuously, “and no doubt your father 
confessor will concur with your sentiments. Weshall see. Ishall 
not argue the point now. There is one person, however, with 
whom we can deal. Where is the demoiselle’s loyal servant? 
Where is Crichton? He has not taken shelter under your wing 
likewise. Your word we conclude is not passed for him.” 

“The Chevalier Crichton has quitted the Louvre, Henri,” 
replied Louise. 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed the king; ‘the gates are closed by an 
express order.” 


“ He is gone, nevertheless,” rejogfied Torigni. 
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‘¢Gone !” echoed Henri. “By your contrivance, madame,” 
d, looking angrily at the queen. 
—. Henri,” replied ene gently; ‘¢ neither had he a hand in 
Esclairmonde’s liberation. The demoiselle sought me alone.” — 

‘How then did he contrive his flight?” demanded the king, 

rning to Torigni. 

" The demoiselle glanced towards the secret pane! and nodded. 
Henri understood her. 

Enough,” he said, ‘I see it all, but where 1s your accomplice 
—the spectre ?” 

“ Here—sire—here,” cried Siblot, dragging forth Chicot, whose 
feet he had detected peeping from under the table, “* here is—” 

“The Doctor Fernelius,” replied Chicot, with a look of droll 
contrition, ‘ pardon—pardon, sire.” ta 

‘Thou Fernelius! ” exclaimed Henn, who, notwithstanding his 
displeasure, could scarcely forbear laughing at Chicot’s grimaces, 
‘‘ How didst thou produce those awful sounds, thou treacherous 
knave ?” 

‘* By this tube,” replied Chicot, holding up the sarbacane of the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse. ‘ You must own I played my part with 
spirit.” : 

‘© A sarbacane!” exclaimed Henri—* henceforth I banish all 
tubes of this description from the Louvre, and thou mayst thank 
our clemency, deceitful varlet, that I do not banish thee with them.” 

‘‘ Surely your majesty would not pass a sentence of self-exile,” 
returned the jester. ‘* Sire you promised the worthy Fernelius to 
cherish me as yourself.” 

**Coquin,” cried Henri, “I am half disposed to send thee to 
keep Fernelius company. But enough of this. Joyeuse,” he added, 
‘*oo with thy followers to the Hétel de Soissons, and if thou 
encounterest this wayward Crichton or the mask within its walls 
place both under arrest till to-morrow. Lose not a moment on 
the way. Madame, I attend you.” 
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As some pure well-spring in the arid waste 
Greets the worn pilgrim, Heaven-sent at the last, 
As the hush’d haven to the storm-toss'd bark, 
Night-veil'd, and struggling thro’ hoarse surges dark, 
Or long sought shelter to the wanderer’s feet 

When hope had fled, and human voices sweet 

Burst on his ear; and thoughts of home once more 
Fill all his grateful heart — so sad before ;— 

Thus, thou loved native home—the free, brave isle 
Of manliest minds, and beauty’s soul-lit smile— 
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*Neath the bland sway of thy fair ocean-queen, 
Thy genius-statesmen still unchanged art seen, 
Sole ark of ages ’mid the deluge dread, 
Fount of parch’d lips—haven to hearts that bled— 
Glad refuge to the lost—the fallen,—to kings 
And slaves alike—safe ‘neath thy heaven-spread wings. 
Still on the stormiest waves that round thee rave, 
Pour the glad oil of peace, and love to save, 
Proud Pharos to the tempest-beaten sails 
Of states that perish where no foe assails, 
Torn by the demons of intestine strife, 
And trusting to thy light for hope and life ; 
So ne’er shall foot of foreign foe-man tread 
The hills and vales where patriot-freedom bled, 
Sacred to Hampden’s, Sydney’s, Russell's race, 
Whose matchless minds still in their sons we trace ; 
So shall no fiery-faction’s low-born hate 
Stain the clear lustre of that elder date, 
When hand in hand with sacred truth, the cause 
Of Britain triumphed in her people’s laws. 
Woe to the hand that on that sacred fane 
Would lay the spoiler’s touch, or dare profane ; 
Divinest Charity herself would spurn 
‘The wretch in soul who longs to raze and burn 
The hallow’d edifice his sire had raised, 
Whose ground-plan, by proud England's poor most praised, 
Is their sworn right preferr’d ere each state-claim 
Dare set its foot,—to shield brave Toil from shame ; 
Whose pillar’d walls rest on the glorious base 
Of Labour’s honest price—acknowledged place ; 
Best title to the land that arm has wrought, 
When worn, and aged, sweet rest is fairly bought, 
Whose superstructure on such noble pile, 
All graceful harmony, first taught to smile 
Those hapless groups, freed from the sloth and fraud 
Of convent-alms that spread more want abroad. 
Hence sprung that well of charity, so dear 
To British breasts, whose stream runs full and clear. 
Ilark to the music of its mingling rills, 
That many an orphan’d heart with rapture fills, 
Waking ’mid widow’d woes responsive joy, 
And grateful, pious tasks no fears alloy ! 
All thro’ the vales and groves they win their way, 
And fresher verdure their bright path betray. 
How many a rill flows from its parent source 
Exhaustless, for a power directs their course, 
No gifts impoverish, but enrich with love 
While the heart’s incense draws from founts above. 
The land bright Christian truth has once made free, 
Is earth’s fit home for sacred Charity ; 
Oh, be it Britain’s boast by deeds of light 
To pierce the gloom of erage lowering night ; 
The praise, the glory, all to Him alone 
Give glad, who deals just judgments from his throne. 
How few who read that writing on the wall 
Dread ushering in the foe—foes that appal 
The best and bravest—rapine, dearth, and war, 
Worse moral dearth—crime, violence that far | 
Stretch’d their dire sway, wit hateful causes dread 
That spar’d not in their dgém the loftiest head, 
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Spread ruins round; loss, grief, care, penury, 
Till e’en “ those ruins” perish from the eye. 

Be grateful, then, ye high-born, rich, and great, 
Yet spar’d by Heaven, for trial, from that fate ; 
Oh think ere time yet close your short-liv’d span, 
What ’tis ye owe to God, and what to man,—- 
The steward’s parable—the audit dread, 

The sure award still hovering o’er your head. 

Be wise and just! oh more, be liberal—give, 

Give to receive a hundred-fold, and live 

The new blest life, that ’scapes the living death, 
And earn immortal wealth—Heaven’s brightest wreath, 
Bliss e’en on earth—if such your glorious choice 
Shall point to happier scenes where saints rejoice, 
The spirits of the just made perfect—grace 

And loftier palms for the most arduous race, 

That made e’en Mammon’s self a stepping-stone 
To pass the needle’s eye with gold well spun, 

The thirsty, weary, hungry ; prisoners,—all 
Proclaiming loud at Heaven's high festival, 

Those earthly benefactors of their kind, 

Who gave their labours to the heart and mind, 
Aid to the drooping forms of varied pain, 

And treasures spent on earth found heavenly gain. 

Oh vie with them! See Heaven-born Charity, 
Man’s guardian angel, on her mission high, 

Pleads woman’s claims with every fond appeal 

Of human sympathy to hearts that feel ; 

Oh, think one moment of the fear-fraught truth 

For every rank, place, calling—age or youth ; 

When holy awe with pity blends the plea,— 

When where the pleaders stand we soon may be, 

A strange and chasten’d terror chills the blood, 

When gentle, high-bred mind solicits food. 

Want in the ruthless savage wakes the tear, 

The felon’s fed—redeemed with Christian fear, 

The lowest, lost, and guiltiest of their race 

Claim kindred when dire want scares face to face! 
Then think what added bitters fill the bow], 

Pierce deep the sad recesses of the soul, 

When born with powers that bade it soar on high 
Through realms of painful thought—harsh tasks to ply 
For others’ weal,—foster the bud, the flower,— 

To give, by constant care, the richest dower 

To England’s daughters—gifts of cultur’d mind, 

Yet be in age to want and woe consign’d ? 

Are you high-born ? some here are noble too ; 

Queens have been taught—to teach ; proud hearts to rue, 
The greatest—wealthiest, and their children feel 
Those wounds of fate rich parents scorn’d to heal. 
Polish’d, high-gifted, praisd? So not a few, 

Who form’d yours and your children’s minds, yet drew 
So little—e’en of thanks—less courtesy, 

And least respect for mind—mind’s labours high. 

Let each atone—redeem the time, and live 
Far happier, nobler,—taste the bliss—to give— 
Earth’s richest, though the shadow of that joy 
Promis’d by Him—a bliss without alloy, 

Who gave himself—the Prince of Righteousness, 
And built on Charity man’s power—to bless. 
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THE EMPEROR ALBERT, AND HIS HOUND. 
A BALLAD OF THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURGH (1330). 
By Tuomas Roscor, Ese. 


Part THE Finst. 


Fut sore and sad for Prague’s lost field, imperial Albert lay, 
In Wien’s wails, till grim with grief he shunned the light of day ; 
Not one of all his trustiest knights dare on his cares intrude, 
As, spite for spite—he bade the world e’en wag as Fortune would. 


Of truth she had just dealt to him a plaguey hand to play— 

The German gall’d him in his seat, the stout Swiss stood at bay ; 

The Suabian swore he would have Hanse, the Hanse he would be free ; 
That deadliest sin of all the seven! what harm to bow the knee ? 


Oft cried, grieved Albert to his hound—that dog so dear and true,— 
“* Stand by me staunch old Truehart ’gainst friends and foes enow.” 
And at his beck his favourite guard held watch without the door, 
And dared the boldest of them all to cross his master’s floor. 


When e’er a step was heard too nigh, he raised his bristly head, 
And growl'd a growl that seemed to say “ I’m Truehart,” and it fled ; 
The marshal madly made a charge—a charge more fiercely met, 
Brief was the battle! fleeter flight ne’er shamed a marshal yet. 


So all! till bold Duke Leopold came with his youthful bound— 

For well his glad voice and free heart were loved by that brave hound ; 
He ran to greet his master’s son, leapt up, and wagg'd his tail— 

And held him long in playful glee—yet knew he must not fail. 


His huge paws press’d his shoulders—he look’d as though he’d speak — 
While gently patting him the prince said—all as mild and meek, 

** My trusty Truehart, how is this ? what freaks are these ?—nay, nay, 
Lie down!” but soon the dog’s glad whine turn’d to an angry bay. 


He fastens on his royal robe, and fain would drag him thence, 
Again he thrusts him with his feet—his eyes beam full of sense— 
He strives to stand in vain—the prince beats his bold paws aside, 
Strikes him—and almost gains the door with firm and rapid stride. 


True to his post, the hound is there—he guards that sacred spot, 

They strive ! ah, see, e’en by the throat the young prince he hath got, 
Holds firm, yet bites not—at that grip, the arcliduke raised his hand; 
No more his watch shall Truehart keep—his life-blood’s on the brand. 


And now of all most scar'd by him, the young prince turns and flies, 
For soon the fatal deed is told—thy noble Truehart dies, 

Before the door here set to watch we found him stabb’d to death, 
And as the emperor came and gazed, he drew his last faint breath. 


Swift to th’ imperial judgment-seat, the princes of the court, 
Knights, dames, and pages, honour’s maids, e’en waiting maids resort, 
He will most sorely sue the fault e’en to the guilty head— 

For brother, dame, or knight—all one—sbeffl speed as Truehart sped. 
VOL. XIV. 
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Grim on his throne the Minos-king glares round with searching eye ; 
Tremble his lips—* Thou caitiff wretch, full surely shalt thou die !” 
Each face he scans, till lo! he stops close where the murderer stands, 
What wonder his young heart beat quick, though bravest of those bands. 


«“ Whose’er the deed, full well he knew that dog to me how dear— 
Each at my court hath known it long ; did not th’ assassin fear 
To wound me tothe very heart ?—to slay what most I prize? 
E’en to my beard, but by that beard, the recreant traitor dies! 


“ Who points me out the craven—though meanest of the land, 
Shall be my henchman, and shall join yon proud imperial band ; 
Woe to the sly assassin !—far from my royal throne 

Swift let him fly! yea, though he were my own and dearest son.” 


Then Frederick, the fair and young, gaz’d in his brother's face, 
Saw how he trembled, yet did scorn sue that stern father’s grace. 
Albeit he was of gentle sprite, and hated mortal feud, 

He boldly to his dark sire said “I did that deed of blood.” 


« Forgive me, father, that by me thy favourite Truehart fell, 

*Twas he or I—such was his rage, and yet I did not well— 

Meant not to slay,” but what avails? stern Albert rais’d his brand, 
But ere it fell, lo! it was seiz’d by stronger iron hand. 


Forth from the throng rush’d Leopold—swift as the eagle’s flight, 
When its lov’d young are in the grasp of robber-hands in sight ; 
The royal headsman’s reckless hand held fast as in a vice, 

And cried, “On me turn all your rage—’tis I must pay the price.” 


“ Belie thee not, my Frederick, so gentle, true, and good— 

Why shouldest thou die for Leopold, the wild, the dark, and rude ? 
Thou art too young, too loving far such noble hound to slay, 

It took me all the strength I had to quit me of the fray.” 


Frederick the Fair as quick replied, “ Heed not, dread sire, his word, 

He'd save me—and himself go forth—an exile with his sword, 

And spread our fame in Holy Land e’en to the Saviour’s tomb ; 

He who should guard your throne and life—what boots young Frederick’s doom?” 


“’Fore God!” again spoke Leopold, “shows not this blood-red hand, 
This mantle stained with bis life’s stream! be I the doom’d and bann’d, 
My Frederick, now a long farewell—I take my final leave, 

And stint me not your blessing, sire ; Cirist’s soldier shall not grieve.” 


Then down the fair young Frederick's cheeks fast fell the sparkling tear, 
One brotherly embrace spoke out how each to each was dear, 

The emperor saw, he sigh’d and hid his face within his hands ; 

Soon with a fresh and freer look recalls his harsh commands. 


Both from his feet he gently raised—long held them to his breast, 
And all the father’s light and joy shone through his dark unrest, 
See, to the startled court's surprise, the hard stern Albert wept, 
And breathe it not to ear of foes, the warrior’s vengeance slept. 


At length hespoke. Oh, strange new words from lips of ire and pride, 
“ Two blissful truths your love reveals to be my spirit’s guide ; 

Man is not as I deem’d all, base ; nor from his Maker’s hand 

A demon sprung—for prais’d be God, I find you good and bland. 


Nor ever shall our house's star set in th’ oblivious flood, 
While sons it boasts so nobly brave, true to the ties of blood ; 
Then let our fierce foes fret at will—and let the rebel bay, 
Your holy brother-banners still shall bide the roughest day. 
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THE EMPEROR ALBERT, AND HIS HOUND. : 


Part THE SEconD. 


The clarions sound, the tambours beat—their war-cry rends the air ; 
No more a dark and moody man chang’d Albert breathes a prayer— 
Tis for his sons—*“ whate’er betide in that fierce fire of war 

His veteran head may kiss the dust so Heaven their bright locks spare.” 


Their foes pour on them like a flood! Frank, Swiss, and Suabian, all, 
With traitor chiefs, throng to the field, dark as a funeral pall, 

Accurst and cruel was that fight—and long did Munich mourn, 

Her beauty and her chivalry by ruthless war-fiends torn. 


Like ocean-waves by storm and tide hurl'd headlong to and fro, 

Fell battle rag’d, while Victory wreath’d her crown for Victor’s brow ; 
Sore prest and harried though he were, brave Albert held the field, 
That breast his young sons’ rampart—and they his sword and shield. 


Full many a time on that dread day each succour brought to each— 

Risk’d life for dearer life, till fired by deeds might veterans teach, 

Thrice charg’d those youths the adverse hosts—recoil’d thrice from the shock 
Where loftiest knightly crests bend low as storm-struck cedars rock. 


Leopold with his black bands first broke that front of war, 
Loos’d all their fury on the foe—smote and pursued them far— 
Too far, for ah, on his return crown’d with glad Victory’s wreath, 
He saw a sight froze his young blood—his veteran father’s death. 


The prayer was heard—his sons were sav'd, but the assassin’s hand 
Had reach'd their sire, and there low lay the emperor of the land, 
While o’er him hung that brother dear to catch his parting sigh, 

And words that breath’d of love and hope—* My sons, I gladly die,— 


“ The Lord of Hosts has heard my prayer—the empire mine once more, 
I leave it yours—for both to rule now my long toils are o’er, 

True to yourselves, your noble love will shield your father-land ; 

Bless you, brave boys ;” and as he died, he join’d each brother’s hand. 


And from that hour leagued heart and hand fair Frederick wore the crown, 
Brave Leopold bound it on his brows and gemmed with high renown, 

In many a warrior-field he won, till adverse Fortune’s hate 

Fell on him, and a dungeon’s gloom told of a lingering fate. 


Then in the gentle Frederick’s breast blaz’d forth the hero’s fire, 

llis eagle thoughts in many a strife to loftier deeds aspire ; 

Scatter’d his foes on every side, swift opes that prison door 

Where Leopold lies stark and stiff—those lips breathe love no more. 


What now the joys of empire—the gauds of royal state— 

Can emperors grieve as others grieve o’er sire and brother's fate ? 
One did! “ Ab, who would covet crowns to pay a price so dear, 
Fre fortune veer once more,” he cried, “ her spite I will not fear.” 


He trampled on his jewell’d robe ; he spurn’d his royal crown, 
Letook him to his hermit’s tower, and laid his state cares down, 
To deeds of love and charity he gave his lingering age— 

His sorrows to a mightier king—the conqueror of the grave. 
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THE BROTHERS. 
BY FE. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


Tue Dowager Lady Templeton, worn out with age and infirmities, 
lay at the point of death. Doctors had departed, declaring their part 
finished, friends and relatives had ceased inquiring, and quietly waited 
the announcement that “all was over;” old attached servants had long 
ago pondered whether they had been * remembered ”’ in the will ; the 
poor of the neighbourhood sorrowfully thought over bounties received 
from her ladyship, which they might know no more ; and the undertaker 
who had furnished the late lord’s costly funeral, hearing of her ladyship’s 
sad condition, smiled involuntarily, and said it would be a “ happy 
release.” 

One individual sat by the dying lady’s bedside, and his grief indeed 
was not feigned. This was the Honourable Henry Davenport, her 
ladyship’s younger son. He was speaking to his mother, who was per- 
feetly conscious, in earnest pleading accents. 

“Mother,” he said, “I know—I know that you have had cause for 
anger and reproach,—I know that my brother Robert has oftentimes 
done and said much to grieve—” 

The dying lady by a great effort here raised herself in the bed, ex- 
hibiting in look and manner all that marvellous energy and animation 
which occasionally by a few moments precede dissolution, the eye light- 
ing up with all the fire and lustre of youth, the countenance resuming 
its olden expression, the wasted frame appearing strangely to dilate, and 
the strength to return only the next moment to exhibit in astounding 
contrast the coldness, stillness, and repose of death. 

* Silence, Henry, silence,” exclaimed her ladyship, in a strong, firm 
voice. 

“ Mother,” replied young Davenport, “ hear me ; I know that Robert’s 
manner to you has never been kind and proper.” 

Suddenly there entered the room a young man some years older than 
he who was speaking. A glance showed that they were related. 

The former walked quickly to the bedside and confronted the latter, 
who rose from his seat. 

“ * Never been kind and proper,’” repeated the new comer in a bitter 
tone, “complaining of me as usual, eh, Henry ? what need had you fur- 
ther to poison her mind against me ?” 


‘‘For Heaven's sake, Robert, don’t let us quarrel at this time,’’ ex- 
claimed the younger brother. 

He was interrupted by a wild cry from his aged relative who seemed 
to have just then become conscious of the presence of her other son. 
She threw herself forward in the bed, and with kindling eyes directed 
towards him, and a passionate gesticulation with her right arm, ex- 
claimed im a loud, strong voice : 

“ Away, away, what brings you here—to exult in my dying ?—to de- 
light in my death?—to glory in my departure ?—begone, begone, 
begone. 

The unhappy object to whom these bitter words from a dying mother 
were addressed, fell fainting to the ground. They raised him and placed 
him in a chair and then returned to the bedside. Their task of watching 
was over—the Dowager Lady Templeton was numbered with the dead. 
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The extravagant fondness which had ever been manifested by the 
deceased lady for her younger son, the Honourable Henry Dav mer as 
contrasted with her coldness and indifference towards her eldest son, Lord 
Templeton, had been the cause of much evil and much unhappiness to 
both her children. Lord Templeton, who was of a haughty tempera- 
ment, and a proud and independent spirit—(which characteristics, as they 
often brought him into collision with his mother when she endeavoured 
in any way to oppose him, might be considered as explaining the disfa- 
your, and at length open and avowed dislike with which his lordship had 
unhappily been “regarded by Lady Templeton)—and could ill brook a 
preference exhibited for another. He imagined Henry must have been 
instrumental in opposing his mother (whom he really loved) against him, 
and though such was not the case, he persisted in his allewation to that 
effect? and chafed himself into a more and more angry disposition towards 
his esther, till at last the temper of the latter was ruffled, and though he 
still laboured in his lordship’s behalf, as we have seen, up to the time 
when death stepping in put a period to his pleadings, yet it was impos- 
sible that he could feel otherwise than irritated and vexed against his 
suspicious and arbitrary relative. 

And when her Jadyship was no more, and Henry Davenport could no 
longer engage in the office of pleading for his brother, which delightful 
duty had often rendered him proof against the bitter remarks, and. even 
insults, which he had suffered from Lord Templeton, seeing that he 
had a strong consciousness of their being undeserved ; when this was over, 
the natural feeling of indignation and resentment heretofore subdued, 
arose in Henry’s breast ; and Lord Templeton increasing in asperity and 
authoritativeness of manner, a total rupture ensued, and the brothers 
parted fierce and angry foes. 

The Honourable Henry Davenport, though a kind-hearted and amiable 
young man, was of a somewhat over-gay disposition, rather too ardent, 
and enthusiastic, a trifle too warm-hearted and hot-headed for this cold 
and calculating world. Almost immediately on taking possession of the 
property left him by his mother he married a young ‘lady, as proud as 
poor, quite penniless, but loving above all things finery and display. <A 
brilliant life the young couple led; “ splendid were young Davenport s 
dinners, magnificent his lady’s balls, brilliant was the stud of horses, but” 
(seeing the impossibility of the continuance of these things) a precious 
silly fellow was young weuippen.2 vig And so he was; it lasted for a year ; 
then, one morning Henry awoke to the consciousness of being well nigh 
without a sixpence, without a friend to lend him one, and over head and 
ears in debt. 

This discovery made, a total change in habits of style and living was, 
of course, imperative. Then occurred the falling off of friends and le- 
parture of acquaintances, the exultation of the envious and mean, and 
the slighting and indifference of those whose wealth lay only in their 
pocke ts, and whose heads and hearts were valueless as the clod beneath 
their feet. Keenly felt, though haughtily despised, these insults rankled 
in the bosoms of Henry Davenport “and his young wife—alas! so irri- 
tated and galled the latter, so chafed and fired her high impetuous spirit, 
that her health suffered and was broken down, and when the time came 
that she gave birth to their first child, as it drew its breath and wakened 
into consciousness, and started into life, she—its mother—gently sighed,, 
then “slept the sleep that knows no wyaking.” 
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After the funeral of his wife, Henry Davenport, with his child, left 
that part of the country, and was not heard of for some years. At the 
end of this time, sudden disturbances arose throughout the country. 
The poorer classes cried that they were starving, and shouted vengeance 
upon those who had the money they had not. Addle-pated men de- 
clared the rich, one and all, were villains of the darkest dye, preached 
upon equality, and prated the nation never could go on till the system 
were adopted of “share and share alike.” Great was the admiration for 
these sentiments among idle and deluded men, who forthwith broke the 
Jaws, and took up arms in behalf of that same system of ‘‘ share-and- 
share alike.” Then came battles in the streets, and shedding of blood 
right plentifully; after which the hanging of some dozen or so of traitors, 
and the waking up of their companions to the fact of how they had 
been gulled and cheated,—after which all was quiet again, and no more 
for that time was heard about that right glorious plan for placing all on 
a delightful level, and making each man equal with his neighbour. 

Now, it chanced that Henry Davenport, who had become a wanderer, 
roaming from place to place, had been inveigled into the meshes of this 
absurd conspiracy,—if it deserve the name,—and, warm at heart, but 
weak in judgment, had engaged deeply therein, so that he was a marked 
man, and would, if he had been captured, have incurred, for his folly, an 
ignominious death. But he escaped, and no tidings could be gained of 
him and of his child, whom he had taken with him. Lord Templeton 
read, unmoved, the accounts of his brother’s guilt, but expressed satis- 
faction on hearing of his escape ; because his being hung would have 
been such a disgrace to the family, Having said thus much, his lord- 


ship sipped his coffee, and observed that the weather had been much finer 
the last few days. 





Many years passed, Lord Templeton had been appointed by a deceased 
friend the sole guardian and protector of his only child, a daughter, of 
the age of one-and-twenty. She was at this time staying, together with 
an aged kinswoman, at his lordship’s house. as 

“My dear Miss Beverley,” said his lordship, one day, ‘ what think 
you of that peculiarly gay-looking and handsome young man, Captain 
Shelley, whom we have met so frequently of late ?”’ 

Lucy Beverley looked up hastily, and then as hurriedly looked down, 
and was vexed to feel the warm blood (she could not think why) man- 
tling in her cheeks, and drawing upon her (she was sure), the marked 
gaze of Lord Templeton. 

a Indeed, my lord,” she replied, “1—I—hardly, indeed—I can scaree—” 

“ No—no—of course not,” interrupted his lordship, withdrawing his 
gaze with a peculiar smile, unobserved by Miss Beverley, “ you have not 
had opportunities enough. I, my dear, say at once that I much like the 
looks of the young man—I confess, I do, indeed.” 

Lucy Beverley lifted her blue eyes as his lordship spoke these words, 
and fixed them full upon him, smiling sweetly. His lordship returned 


her smile, but said nothing further, so that it would seem each had 
accepted the other’s smile as more significant than words. 


Captain Shelley soon became a great favourite with Lord Templeton, 
and a still greater one with Miss Beverley. U p to this time, however, 


Lord Templeton, with less than his usual caution—although he had fore- 
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seen the probable result of the young man’s continued and close intimacy 
with his ward—had neglected to make any more than casual and vague 
inquiries respecting his position and character. He now resolved to 
ascertain with reference to these important points immediately, and 
Captain Shelley one morning calling upon him when he was quite alone, 
his lordship thought he would endeavour to learn a little from himself as 
to his position in society, and general prospects. 

“Why, Shelley,” said his lordship, as the young man entered, “ how 
now, what is the meaning of that clouded brow and dejected look, ch ? 
what is wrong ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing ts wrong, and I hope nothing will be wrong, my dear lord,” 
replied Shelley, “but | own to you I come for a purpose this morning, 
which induces in me sore distrust and doubt. The communications I have 
to make I have but too much reason to fear will cause you to withdraw 
from me your kind favour, and thus make me the most miserable of 
men.” 

“Nay, nay, nothing so very dreadful, I'll be bound,” cried Lord Tem- 
pleton, cheerfully ; “ we are not so very harsh, | think. Come, confess, 
let’s hear it all, that you may receive absolution, and be relieved of your 
burden.” 

“Tn the first place, my lord,” said Shelley, “ I—I have ventured to 
aspire—that is to say, | have thought—and mean that—” 

“Yes, yes, I know—exactly,” interrupted his lordship, who was a 
most impatient listener, and always interrupted a speaker directly he 
perceived the drift of his observations-—“ l'’ve observed it for a long 
time.”’ 

“ My—my—” faltered the embarrassed captain. 

“ Your affection for my ward I know—I know well, and I think— 
mind, I only think —that you are not altogether indifferent to her.” 

“Ts it indeed so ?” exclaimed the captain, delightedly. 

“‘ We shall see, we shall see,” said his lordship ; “ but, captain, before 
going any further, I must ask you (’tis only reasonable, you know) to be 
a little candid with me. You must let me know a few particulars con- 
cerning yourself, captain.” 

Shelley drew back his chair as his lordship spoke these words ; then 
rose, and advancing and taking Lord Templeton’s hand, said, in a low 
tone,— 

“ Has your lordship never discovered any likeness in me to a near— 
would that I could say—a dear relative, now not seen for many years ?” 

‘What !” exclaimed Lord Templeton, starting, and evidently dis- 
composed ; “surely, true, | did fancy you bore some resemblance to one 
whom I would had never lived—who, probably, is dead—and, at all 
events, is and shall be dead to me.” 

“Oh do not speak so harshly, my lord,” interrupted eer with 
vehemence ; “I had earnestly trusted the many years that had rolled by 
had obliterated all those unkindly feelings from your breast. It was my 
fond hope that when I told you—” 

‘Told me what, sir, in Heaven’s name!” cried Lord Templeton, starting 
from his chair, and withdrawing his hand from the grasp of Shelley. 

‘Told you that your nephew stood before you.” 

** My nephew!” exclaimed his lordship, in astonishment. 

“Yes, my lord,” continued the young man, sadly. “ I am your nephew, 
the son of your unfortunate but yep“kind-hearted and high-minded 
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brother. Alas! I see how my commnnication is received. I own I 
dreaded this ; the fear of it has restrained me hitherto from the avowal 
of my relationship, and caused me to retain the name we long aro 
adopted. O, uncle! erase from your memory the record of aught 
wherein my father may have offended you—you are now beginning to 
feel the effects of time.” 

Lord Templeton waved his hand impatiently. 

“ Where is your father?” he asked, coldly. 

“He but yesterday arrived in this country,” was the reply. “I have 
long been separated from him, having battled my way for a livelihood 
and independence, and for the means of aiding him. He had theught 
never to have returned here, but I urged him to do so.” 

‘Do you know the consequences of his return ?” 

‘Oh, so many years are past that his pardon surely may be procured ; 
they will not visit upon him now offences committed so long ago. 
Numbers there are that will interest themselves for him—you, uncle, you 
will be among the first—yes, yes.” 

“You have said enough, sir,” said his lordship ; “ I have but one word 
in reply. Leave this house, and never venture to set foot in it again.” 

His unhappy nephew cast upon him a look in which sorrow and indig- 
nation were equally blended, then turned and departed. 

Lord Templeton paced the room with a heavy and hurried step, with 
the endeavour, as it would seem, to shake from off him the agitation and 
excitement into which he had been thrown. Presently he resumed his 
seat and pondered. Then rising again, he recommenced his perambula- 
tions across the room, and, finally, as though the limits to his walk chafed 
him, and he required greater space, his lordship left the house and went 
forth into the air. 

Now it chanced that walking onwards, his eyes bent on the ground, 
Lord Templeton came in front of a small cottage, before which stood a 
rough-looking powerful man, leauing moodily upon a gun. This man, 
on perceiving his lordship, threw himself in his path, and compelled him 
to stop and raise his eyes. 

‘* Your lordship is the very man I want to see,” said the fellow, surlily. 

“Speak more respectfully, man, or I'll not listen to you,” said Lord 
Templeton, harshly. 

“ Oh, respectfully—yes, of course—I'll speak very respectfully to the 
man who's been the means of robbing me of my two boys—fine fellows, 
God bless *em!—who’s persecuted ‘em until he’s ruined em, and ruined 
me, and ruined us ail,” continued the fellow, with a reckless air; “ Oh, 
my lord !—doubtless God A’mighty knew best when he made you a lord 
and me a labourer, but for all the difference atween us, he never meant 
that I nor my boys should be your slaves, to be persecuted and prosecuted 
just for nothing but because ’tis your will and pleasure.” 

“ Nonsense, man,” interrupted his lordship, angrily ; “ it’s no pleasure 
to me; your sons turned peachers, and so they've suffered for it.” 

“Ah, ah; ‘tis very well,” returned the man, knitting his brows; “ yes, 
“so they've suffered for it,’—c¢o on, my lord.” ; 

‘* What do you mean, fellow ?” . 


‘Why I means just this, my lord,” continued the fellow in a loud 
tone, drawing closer ; “ BEWARE!” 


‘* Scoundrel—do you dare threaten me? Let me pass.” And Lord 
Templeton placed his hand on the man’s shoulder to move him aside. 
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‘Take your hand off, or, by the holy Heaven—” but his lordship 
angrily thrust the fellow from his path. 

*¢ Ay—then—hold—villain! My blood’s up, now, and you shan't go 
so easily,” shouted the latter, as he grappled fiercely with his lordship. 
Lord Templeton, though not a strong man, resisted manfully, shouting 
for assistance. Some one ran to the spot, dragged his lordship’s oppo- 
nent from off him, and threw the fellow on the ground, but within reach 
of his gun, which had fallen. This he instantly seized, and the individual 
who had captured him endeavouring to deprive him of it—it went off and 
the contents lodging in the captor’s breast—he instantly fell dead. All 
this occurred before Lord Templeton had sufficiently recovered to render 
any assistance. Now, with a cry of horror he advanced and gazed upon 
the unfortunate man who had thus suddenly met his death while render- 
ing him service. Amazement—could it be—surely—yes—it was--it 
was—years had not so altered him that he could not be recognised—Lord 
Templeton looked upon the corse of his brother, Henry Davenport. 

The peasant also knew that face. “ Lord in Heaven,” he cried, in 
anguish, my old master, Mr. Davenport! How came he here ? and I 
have killed him, who would have died to serve him. Oh, curse on it all! 
Tam marked for misery. I'll walk with you, my lord,” turning to Lord 
Templeton, “and give myself up—I'm done now.” 

Lord Templeton said not a word, and the two walked to the house, 
where the wretched culprit told his tale to a wondering audience, while 
the former simply giving directions for bringing the body to the hall, 
retired immediately to the library. 

A little time after there was a noise and uproar in the house, and pre- 
sently the library door was burst violently open (it had been fastened), 
and young Davenport rushed in. 

“Where is he? Where have they laid him? Oh! uncle, is he dead? 
O, father ! father! but just returned, and now parted for ever !” 

For ever! That is the crushing overwhelming thought—for ever ! 
Name but a time—ten—twenty—thirty—forty years when, should we 
live, we may have the lost one restored to us—see the form—hear the 
voice—feel the hand—if it were only for a brief hour, just to tell what 
has occurred in the interval and recount the changes wrought by time, 
suggest but a hope of even this, and the bitterness of the separation would 
be unspeakably lightened, but when you say for ever—that come what 
may—come any change the most startling than can be conceived—but 
that no—the lost one can have no cognizance of it, cannot sorrow with 
us though in the bitterest affliction, cannot rejoice with us though our 
heart bound with highest exultation—that (at all events, as far as this 
world is concerned) he is gone for ever—O, fearful thought! O, thrilling 
contemplation! O, agonising, unendurable pang! 

The brother’s heart was changed—his proud stern nature broken 
down. Henry was dead, and no reparation could be made to him for 
unkind usage and unfeeling treatment. All he could do—and this his 
lordship, deeply repentant, set at once about doing—was to advantage his 
nephew to the utmost of his power. The young man’s well-being was 
henceforward the object of Lord Templeton’s constant solicitude. The 
hand of Miss Beverley was freely given to him, her heart he had long held 
in keeping, a precious gift from herself ; wealth was poured in upon 
him, the highest rank in his profession in time obtained for him. Happy 
Harry Davenport! “ 
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THE TWO BERTHAS; OR, HOW TO GET HUSBANDS. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


I. 


Iw these cold, calculating, degenerate, and, worse than all, unmarrying 
days, we cannot but surmise that an infallible receipt for gaming a 
husband will be truly appreciated by all classes of single female readers. 
Let the men frown as they like, they cannot help themselves. They had 
better, therefore, submit with a good grace, for if they prove at all refrac- 
tory, we mean to follow it up with a second quite as infallible, showing 
what they will still less like, how “to rule,” as well as “ to get,” a 
husband. It is an old receipt, however, most strangely fallen into 
desuetude, and we must go back even further than Mrs. Glass, who, in 
her exquisite work, gives directions only how to prepare, not to catch ano- 
ther timid little animal, but which would really seem to have far more heart 
and courage than most of the great overgrown bachelors of modern days. 
But let them prepare and “ set their houses in order” for their wives to 
rule in; for we can tell them that so anomalous and selfish a state of 
things will not be tolerated in a free country, where all men are at liberty 
to marry, if not to vote, any longer. 

In that less craven and cold-blooded age, ere matrimonial chivalry had 
quite deserted the hymeneal altar, whither the “ bravest of the brave” 
oft led the ‘ fairest of the fair,” all remembrance of this special recipe 
was not even then worn out, though it appears to have been almost one 
of the last occasions on which it was successfully exhibited. 

A splendid May-day morn was ushering in the glory of an Italian 
sun as Sir Roland of Moutagnana, and his son, Adelbert, accompanied by 
his beautiful cousin, rode forth to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. 
Upon the fair lady, Melinda’s hand, couched her favourite falcon, that 
oit at the least sign would spring from its jessies, pouncing like lightning 
on the fleet-winged prey which it bore death-struck to its mistress. In- 
deed, so wantonly fond was that beautiful, but cold-hearted being of the 
sport, as sometimes to excite in the elder knight a look of surprise or 
displeasure. As to the handsome young Adelbert, who had some time 
been held captive by other charms less dazzling and imposing, but, per- 
haps, more captivating—those of a foster-sister of far humbler rank, he 
was further repelled by the fierce expression of those wild sparkling eyes, 
as she watched the dexterous feats of her little spoiler; gloated over the 
victim, smoothed down the hawk’s feathers, and cast a look of scorn on 
the less cruelly-trained and practised birds of her calmer companions. 

‘* Would I were a painter,” he would say to himself, as he gazed on her 
at such moments; “ for Herodias herself could not have laughed in a 
more fiend-like manner, when she first beheld the head of John the Bap- 
tist.”” 

It seemed to him as if she would have stabbed the dead bodies with her 
very eyes, exhibiting a picture of fearful beauty, in its hateful passion, 
which must immortalise any artist. ‘ 


Good Sir Roland had long flattered himself with the hope that his 
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fair niece might bestow her hand upon his only son—she was as wealthy 
as she was beautiful, and the family estates, moreover, lay alluringly 
contiguous to each other. She was an orphan, moreover, without sisters, 
and had received an education directed by a step-mother, whose ill con- 
duct, and the absence of all natural affection in his daughter, were said 
to have accelerated the father’s decease. From a boy, Adelbert had 
conceived, from many little traits, a secret dislike, nay, almost a fear of 
her; she seemed to be aware of it, and treated him with an air of haughty 
superiority ; though, at the same time, she could never support the calm 
fixed look he at times bent on her, as if he were reading her soul, with- 
out turning away in anger and assumed defiance. 

Not that she was without ambition to add him to her train of admirers, 
more than one of whom she had brought into keen and dangerous feud 
with rivals, and persevered in her heartless coquetry, till her dearest 
friends became involved ; nor was it till her real character shone through 
every disguise, that, one by one, they had at length all abandoned her. 

It was then she had wholly changed her tactics, artfully affecting the 
utmost degree of sorrow and regret—all with the view of winning the 
sympathy and securing the affections of her cousin. She had secretl 
resolved to render him the veriest slave, the most unhappy of all her 
victims, and to satiate her vengeance to the full for many a real and 
many a fancied slight. 

In this remorseless plan, too, she would doubtless have sueceeded, had 
not the young heir of Montagnana possessed a stronger breast-plate 
than his own unaided virtue and resistance in a virtuous attachment to 
the poor Bertha. Of her rich imperial namesake, our grand heroine— 
for we have determined for once to have two—being so exactly equal in 
point of attraction, we shall speak all in due time. The two knights 
and this matchless beauty, with but few retainers, were now threading 
the mazes of the pine-woods which abutted upon the picturesque little 
village of Montagnana, sweetly reposing in the very heart of a secluded 
valley, encompassed by verdant hills contrasting with the dark rocky 
cliffs, and a view of the blue sea beyond. 

The woods passed, Sir Roland directed his route up the path of a 
wooded eminence, Adelbert declaring that it commanded some of the 
most delightful landscape-scenery he had ever beheld. In fact, it led 
through the hamlet which held the treasure of his heart, and the old 
knight was easy to beguile, and passed some kind encomiums on his son’s 
superior taste for the beautiful and picturesque. It was, besides, the spot 
where he had spent his childhood's happiest years ; his playfellow and 
foster-sister was now the most charming of all women he had ever beheld, 
either at home or on his travels. And though not sprung from wealthy 
or noble parents, her parentage, like her fair fame, was spotless, and there 
she sat in the soft morning light among the flowers of her pretty cottage- 
garden, surrounded by her mother’s handmaids, the perfect Helen of 
beauty, the Penelope of industry, duty, and tender memory, weaving 
fresh spells to catch unguarded swains, yet, like the Greek lady, wishing 
all her suitors, save the one loved, at a distance. Never, thought Adel- 
bert, did she look more irresistibly enchanting, as he exclaimed to his 
father, pointing to the prospect in another direction. 

“Did you ever see any thing in your life, Sir Roland, so inexpressibly 


delightful as all this is 7” 
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“ All this,” grated harshly on the malice-bent Melinda’s ear, as the old 
gentleman replied, A 

“ Nothing can be finer—you have a good eye, Adelbert. 

“Oh, exquisite !” interrupted his fair cousin, in a taunting tone. 

“« All this, how admirable! Yet I don’t think she is so very peerless, 
after all.” 

Adelbert gave her one of his deep earnest looks, beneath which she 
cowered, while the knight looked up quite innocently and inquiringly 
into that beautiful face, flushing with mingled scorn and vexation she 
searcely cared to repress. Almost mechanically she turned her eyes upon 
the young Bertha; her favourite dove, snow-white and quite tame, rested 
on a branch just above her head; and the whole group had something in 
it extremely interesting for an artistic eye. 

‘See you, mistress,” said one of the spinners, ‘who are looking at 
us, just above there, are they from the castle ?” 

Bertha’s eye followed the speaker’s, but was still more quickly fixed 
upon the ground. It had met the look of scorn and hate—seen that 
fearful beauty close to him from whose glance that eye was now withdrawn. 
Stung with jealous passion, Melinda, as they approached the group, let 
her hawk fly, making an exclamation as if it had escaped, and the next 
instant it struck the white-dove one deadly stroke, and bore it lifeless to 
the feet of its triumphant mistress. At the sudden rush of the wings 
above her head, the dashing of the Jeaves which fell round her, and the 
short death-ery of her favourite, Bertha gazed up a moment, ran a few 
steps as if to save it, and then seeing it fall dead, stopped, covered her 
face with her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

Adelbert, while pointing out the peculiar attractions of the landscape 
to his father, was first roused by hearing the scream of Bertha—he turned 
round and comprehended the meaning of it all in an instant. He could 
be passionate as that cousin herself—her look of malicious triumph— 
Bertha’s sobs, and the favourite he had given her lying dead before her, 
hurried him into a most ungallant action ; he seized the too obedient 
assassin from her hand, and with one violent effort dashed it to death 
against the rocks. 

What a change came over the face of the fierce glad beauty then! 
What a look of inexpressible import, again calling for the painter—did 
she not fix—as if she were really stabbing—stabbing all the time at the 
rude and guilty Adelbert ? 

* Adelbert, my son!” exclaimed the knight, “ what is all this ?” 

But his son was intently watching Bertha, who had now taken up her 
lifeless favourite, and retired with it from the garden, still weeping, with- 
out once looking back. 

* Not for worlds !” exclaimed the angry lover, “ would I have kept 
my hands off that hateful little cruel spoiler. It could never have enough 
of killing, killing all for sport’s sake !’ and how strange with two young 
creatures, both formed for love, and so beautiful, those looks of scorn 
and defiance were again exchanged. 

The good old knight, extremely puzzled what to make out of it all, 
looked first at one, and then at the other, for an explanation, but finding 
none, rode on, humming an old martial air. ‘Too deeply incensed to keep 


them longer company, the proud Melinda, giving her steed the rein, dashed 


off in another direction—through the woods ; the knight, seeing that his 
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son did not offer to follow, sent his own servant to attend her, and then 
having gone to the cottage, and spoken some soothing and condoling 
words tothe mourning Bertha, he resumed his ride. ‘The moment after he 
had seen his father back to the castle, Adelbert again struck off at a 
greater pace than even the enraged Melinda herself had already done 
to rejoin the fair weeper. 

Now it had so happened that on the self-same splendid morning, that 
loving and fighting lord of his mighty manor, imperial Henry, the: fourth 
of that name, but the most unloving and ungrateful to his lovely young 
empress—the fair Bertha of Ferrara—was out hunting in the mountain- 
forest. It so chanced that, as was oft his wont, he had withdrawn him- 
self from his royal train, and the noon-day becoming excessively sultry 
he had thrown the rein over his steed’s neck, suffering him to wander at 
will, in the hope that with unerring instinct he would ere long bring him 
beside some pleasant fountain where he might slake his imperial thirst, 
maugre the absence of his cup-bearer. He was not deceived, the animal 
soon stopped, and he beheld on one side of a beautiful secluded meadow, 
the vivid green, and the fresh bright flowers of which betokened that 
the source of their fragrant beauty was not very remote—he beheld not 
only the clear sparkling of the fountain, but attractions of anotherandamore 
dangerous character—a form and expression of features almost fearfully 
beautiful in the offended pride and high womanly scorn which seemed to 
throw their dark spell over her whole person. 

She was alone—she had just sent back her horse by the servant who 
had been sent to attend her to the castle, and with her eyes fixed upon 
the crystal water, which reflected her fair image, she rose suddenly before 
the eyes of the startled stranger like some enchantment—bright as the 
sylvan goddess of the silver bow. Not Act ton, unwittingly surprising 
her and her nymphs bathing in the woods, could have felt more genuine 
wonder than now did the hunter-king on seeing the charms of Melinda, 
for she had unclasped her riding-dress, uncovering her fair neck and bosom 
to the air, that she might breathe more freely. He had emerged from 
the side of the forest opposite, and was almost close to her ere “she saw 
his approach. Her first impulse was to fly, or to affect flight, as she has- 
tily re-adjusted her neck gear and riding-dress ; but a tall noble-looking 
form intercepted her. 

At her first effort the emperor had flung himself from his horse, and 
now he accosted her with all the soft but exulting confidence which 
loftiest title, wealth, youth, and a sense of attraction as well as of power 
give to man in the exuberance of his early passions. His splendid attire, 
his richly caparisoned steed, with his truly noble air—enough to have dis- 
concerted most young maidens not a little—had no such imposing effect 
upon the cool and strong-minded Melinda. The first blushes that mantled 
her cheeks were all that gave token of embarrassment, and she received 
the respectful homage rendered her with an air of dignity and expression 
of gratified power which would have done honour to the greatest queen. 

The emperor seemed to feel it, and his surprise was greater than her 
own, however much. She could not but be struck with the high and 
noble bearing of the stranger, when she met his advances not merely 
upon an equality but with an indefinable expression, a certain air of 
decided superiority. It was evidently that of the stronger mind and 
will over a less decided and aweaker one, and the prince at once felt that, 
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waving all advantages of rank and title, as he now did, how much the 
power of a superior intellect even in tone and manner can achieve. Still 


there was something of a strange and stirring interest which drew him ° 


towards her, while soon sensible of the impression she had produced, 
though not yet aware of his high station, the proud one long refused 
to listen to his earnest appeals that she would grant him another inter- 
view at a spot become so endeared to him. ‘*‘She should consult her 
own taste and feelings,” she declared, “as to whether she should or 
she should not ever resort thither again.” Yet such was by no means Hier 
real feeling—she admired him—she panted for conquest—and to show 
the rude, unyielding Adelbert that she could more than afford to despise 
him. 
il. 


Tue kind-hearted Lord of Montagnana was completely deceived by 
the refined arts of flattery and finesse possessed by the too accomplished 
Melinda. She had returned from her interview with the stranger in the 
most amiable temper, seemed to retain no ill will for the death of her 
favourite, spoke in a soft subdued voice to Adelbert, which elicited a 
fresh reproach to his son’s cruelty from the good knight, while his approv- 
ing smile showed how much he appreciated ‘‘the goodness of her heart.” 
She had already excited the father’s suspicions as to his son’s admiration 
of the humble Bertha, and smiling in malicious triumph at her double 
achievement, she hastened next day at the appointed hour, and found the 
handsome stranger already on the spot. He was on foot and equipped 
for the chase, and a glow of pleasure thrilled the bosom of the ambitious 
girl as she saw the splendid star on his breast, and its owner doing humble 
obeisance to her charms at her very feet. She suspected he was of high 
rank, but not in the least of the very highest, or she would infallibly 
have swooned in his arms at the ecstatic visions of pomp, power, and 
woman’s sway conjured up before her view. Yet she almost divined the 
truth ; that star, the whole air and deportment, that eagle and master eye 
so full of fire and command, when not subdued by a softer light as it 
met hers, and almost fell before a fire and brilliancy surpassing even its 
own imperial pride. 

They continued to gaze as if each would read the other’s most secret 
soul. The emperor felt the same uneasy sense of a power superior to 
his own; he feared while he passionately admired, and so new and intense 
was the emotion that the monarch trembled as he led her to a rural seat, 
from which their forms were seen reflected in the fountain below. 

A beautiful roe-coloured grayhound sat watching at her feet, a little 
gold clasped volume containing ‘“*‘ The Adventures of Orlando,” and 
other paladins was still in her hand, and as if already inclined to play the 
tyrant, like its obdurate heroines, she affected to read as if unconscious of 
any one being by. The stranger bit his lip, and when he did speak it 
was in a tone of slight pique. What a thrilling look she gave him from 
those proud dark orbs—what a smile !—while a half-stifled sigh heaved 
the light gauze upon her full swelling bosom, and in another moment the 
emperor was again a suppliant at her feet. She proudly glanced from 
him to the dog that fawned upon her, as much as to say, “ Remember, 
you are both my slaves ;” and the pique and the look of thrilling power 
were merely directed to extort confession—she must know at once who 
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he really was. This, for many reasons, the stranger did not wish to 
betray ; his subjects both German and Italian almost hated him for his 
infidelities and more cruel neglect of so fair and good a bride. 

It was not then till after many more interviews, when the proud Italian 
refused to accept him as her lover, that impelled by resistless passion 
the stranger revealed his real name—a confession which should have 
excited terror and abhorrence, knowing as she did, the youth, loveliness, 
and sweet disposition of the Empress Ber tha, but ‘all this only filled her 
aspiring spirit with secret exultation and delight. 

“6 Should she be able to command herself, to be cold and calculating 
enough?” she reasoned, while she affected to be inspired by the deepest 
heart- enduring passion; “ might she not succeed in fostering the emperor's 
dislike of his consort into absolute hatred, and finally into a resolution to 
obtain a divorce as the price of her love ?” She had already so enveloped 
him in her net-work of guile and art that it was in vain for him to 
struggle, though he made not a few efforts ere he finally surrendered to 
the Tesistless witchery of her ever new and varying charms. Soon he 
was prepared to listen to suggestions which she took care should appear 
to come from his own heart, “though wholly of her prompting and foreign 
to his nature ; for however neglectful of the empress he had not till now 
dared to sinheetalia the idea of a divorce. The popular respect in which 
she was held, his reverence and his well-founded apprehensions of the 
Margrave Otto, her father, had not been the only restraining motives; for 
though unfaithful, he still within himself did justice to, and even 
honoured, the virtues of the fairimperial Bertha. Yet because it was his 
bounden duty to love and cherish he neither could nor would ; but never 
till he met with the Machiavelian spirit of Melinda had he felt angry and 
enraged when he heard of the endearing qualities and good and generous 
deeds of the sweet partner of his throne. 

In one of those conversations directed to the one absorbing object 
which the aspirant to sovereignty had at heart, she inquired in the most 
touching and naive tone, “ And is it possible, my Henry, you were thus 
sold, disposed of, like a bale of goods, even in your sixtecnth year? No 
wonder you could never love her; marriage of itself is sufficiently 
serious, is it not ? but to be betrothed—in other words, given away for 
life by others as well, is a little too much even for the most patient, in 
my opinion, Henry. ” And she laughed out at the idea, which it is 
always imprudent for very wily and wicked people to do, as it is an ab- 
solute “‘abandon”’ in itself, and betrays more than any other human ex- 
pression the real heart and character of the laugher. Hence you will 
find that only simple, vulgar, and honest people, who have little or no- 
thing to conceal, ever laugh out. The great, the wealthy, and the 
powerful—the slave and task-masters of the world—seldom or never 
laugh at all; if they do, it is within themselves, at the great cheats they 
practise — the stupid folly of the victimised—and perhaps sometimes over 
the social board, where they all understand each other alike. 

The Emperor Henry was not naturally bad; and there was something 
in that open laugh of the lady which rather revolted and half en- 
lightened him. It was the laugh of the mocker and scorner—the worst of 
all laughs—and which has perhaps more of the fiend in it than any other 
whatever. Yet so contagious is that fiendish spirit of wilful scorn, that 
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even while the lover felt a secret disgust, he dare not appear even as 
good as he was, but replied in the same scornful tone, “ Love her indeed 
—how do you suppose I could love her? She was just in her teens— 
a mere child, though I must say rather precocious, especially with re- 
gard to a naturally fine understanding. But I am weary of hearing 
every body praise her charming sensibility, surpassing accomplishments, 
gentle deeds, and constant acts of grace and charity; it is really too 
much.” ; P : 

“Yes, I quite agree with you,” replied the lady, in a bitter tone, with 
a look that would have stabbed the empress; “ it is perfectly unnatural 
to see a saint, or rather any one who pretends to be a saint. If they 
scorn the world so much, why should they remain in it—they are not 
obliged—and if I were a supreme judge | would find some means of 
indulging their holy wishes, and helping them out of it.” And again 
she gave way to the mocking peal—the demon’s own—‘“ TI triumphe” 
from the merry bells of human pride, never without their clapper. 
‘‘ And yet,” she added, “ you are very good and patient, my Henry, you 
bear it all!” And her lip curled with an undefinably delicate and compas- 
sionate expression of woman’s contempt. It actually fired the emperor's 
blood. At the moment he could almost have struck her. 

“True,” he cried, “I bear it because I cannot help it. Why not call 
me what you think me—a craven ?—I know not. Ihad rather you did! 
but you know I have not yet tried to throw off my chains—you feel not 
how strong they are—how they gall and fret me.” 

The wily temptress had now brought him to the mood she wanted, and 
pursued her advantage. 

“ Strange,” she said, after a pause, “ that a youthful, sensitive crea- 
ture like the empress, so abandoned by her consort—and with such a 
heart—such feelings—yes, and lively passions, should not have fixed 
her love somewhere! Is she really a statue of snow? Then has she 
no sense of injury—no wish to repay ?” 

“ All tell me,” he replied, ‘ that she loves me alone.” 

“But I suppose you are not infatuated enough to believe chat,” re- 
torted the lady, smartly. ‘ There is more than one in the imperial 
court who dare aspire to the love of a neglected princess.” 

“ You jest, fair lady; the idea is an impossibility.” 

“But such an impossibility that proved to be possible, and a truth 
would make you free.” 

The emperor started, fixed his eyes upon hers, which were bent upon 
the ground, and said nothing. 

‘* How splendid—how immaculate,” pursued the fair mocker; ‘the 
virtue of an empress placed above all temptation ! but if tried, ah !” 

“Tf tried! what! Bertha!” exclaimed the lover, with a half shudder; 
‘and if she fell, a fiery death!—that is the law. Aye, then, Melinda, 
you would become my imperial bride.” E 

And what if the royal Bertha stand the test ?” 

Then I confess to you, Melinda, I should no longer think the fame 
of her so-called virtues a mere pretence to deceive; she would compel me 
to respect—to honour her; nay, I know not were she proved in trial 
thus sincere and spotless, even a warmer feeling might eventually, I 
doubt not, arise.” 


The proud beauty bit her lip, and darted on him one of thoze dagger 
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looks ever at command when her passionate emotion was too great for 
words. Yet while she dreaded it, she exclaimed, “ You dare not hazard 
such a trial, Henry; you doubt it.’ 

“ Do you wish it ?” exclaimed the emperor, passionately. ‘ Do you 
imagine I can fear—I—that she dare—it is possible—no—no—no!” 

And the artful intriguante actually trembled before the fiery spirit of 
imperial wrath—jealous of honour—while every duty was violated which 
she had so impiously and daringly conjured up. 

Struggling to master the demon she had roused within him, but in 
vain, the youthful monarch exclaimed, “ You shall be mine, Melinda— 
my empress—my glorious bride, cost what it may—if she fall; but if 
not, mark my weeds. you must consent to submit to my willis what- 
ever destiny your emperor and master shall deem it meet you shall suffer. 
Accept you, my love, the trial on those terms, or a last farewell?” And 
there was somewhat of scorn in the tone with which the query was 
made. 

* Accept them!” she repeated, while she affected to conceal her 
blushes. “Yes! I feel, Henry, that I was born to be yours—and doubt 
it not, your imperial consort, or nothing. There is that within me which 
speaks as distinctly as you now speak to me, and pledge your royal word, 
as Ido mine; which says you were destined to command ! he is yours.’ 

The pride, the impious “unchastened pride of her ambitious sou! shone 
through her wild sparkling eyes; there was something terrible in their 
expression, and the startled emperor almost repented him of the evil 
compact he had made. Still his honour, that apology for half the ills 
and atrocities of civilised life, forbade him to retract, and the lady was 
not of a spirit to let him off the challenge she had so artfully provoked. 

‘‘In our imperial court,” observed the infatuated lover, who now 
exulted in the thought that in any event he had secured his prize ; “is a 
noble-looking knight of princely, lineage, second only to ourselves; the 
brave, all-loved, and accomplished Adelhart shall be the bait to catch our 
pretty gold fish ! ” and what a laugh there followed. 

“oy believe,” replied she, “they call him the invincible.” 

“If there ‘= one,” pursued the emperor, “he is a very arch-fiend— 
the tempter himself personified, simulating every form of seductive power ; 
and I know besides, that he secretly adores | Jertha ; he paints exquisitely, 
and one day in the joust, it was discovered by accident, that he bears a 
beautiful portrait of her next to his bare heart.” 

“ But has he dared to elevate his thoughts so high?” inquired Melinda, 
anxiously gazing in the speaker’s face. 

6 Trust. me,” he replied, “ I will inspire him with courage ; he will 
succeed, and I shall punish the hypocrite. Should her guile and coldness 
shield her; or if her truth to me—you know the conditions—I will 
reward her.” 

‘‘ You believe then,” retorted the lady, scornfully ; “that youth, rank, 
and beauty, which you have despised, can still regard you w ith love and 
allegiance! You have great faith.” 

There was that in Melinda’s manner which irritated her imperial 
lover not a little. He rose hastily, and half repenting of the mean un- 
worthy contract into which he had been surprised, he felt, on taking 
leave, a secret wish that the empress might come triumphant out of the 
seductive ordeal to which she was about to be subjected. In a strange 
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bewildered mood, forming and rejecting various plans how best to win 
over his friend and kinsman, the noble Adelhart, to promote his nefarious 
views, dissatisfied and almost disgusted with himself, the infatuated 
monarch re-entered his palace-residence. With all his greatness he felt 
how terrible is the power of evil to mislead and betray, when arrayed in 
the seductive form of beauty, of which the arch-tempter, as of old, 
knows how to avail himself, when he aims at some rare surpassing “ coup 
de diablerie.” 


Ill. 


Ir was on a sweet delicious evening of the same day that the queenly 
Bertha, surrounded by her fair train, was seated beneath the high-arched 
marble hall of the summer palace, directing their labours in tapestry and 
embroidery—then in high vogue—and in which she was herself a pattern 
of skill. The soft, cool night air, breathing freshness and fragrance 
from the hills ; and almost opposite to this lovely group, little in want of 
any imperial prompting, might be seen the handsome figure of Adel- 
hart amusing himself, agreeably to the prevailing fashion, with teach- 
ing the royal mock-birds and parroquets various witty or sarcastic 
phrases ; the hunter’s whistle, the hawk’s cry, the lover's pleading, the 
lady's seorn—the quarrel—the reconciliation, and then a loud ringing 
laugh, to the no little diversion of the imperial company. He wore, not 
then unusual, a crown of white roses on his head, which set off his 
splendid auburn locks to great advantage ; he had on a rich sky-blue 
robe, his ermine mantle was of a bright purple, and showed with the 
star and emblem, the double-headed eagle, that he was sprung from 
princely lineage. The empress herself was beautifully, but almost more 
simply arrayed than any of her ladies; native flowers, ingeniously woven 
into a lovely tiara set with only a few brilliant gems, but which produced 
the illusion of a perfect halo, encircled her fair head. Her hair was 
raven black, her face admirably Grecian, finely chiselled, but with much 
more of the sweet, rich, and full expression peculiar to the south German 
and Italian beauties. 

There was a native majesty, as well as grace and beauty of soul 
in her every look, word, and gesture, which seemed endued with a 
power which required not rules to insure obedience, but seemed to sway 
by attraction and love. It was that power—which lost upon the young 
misguided emperor—had first rivetted the eye, and then enchained the 
soul of the noble and deep discerning Adelhart. Insupportably brilliant, 
or passionately tender and languid, the speaking beauty of her fixed 
gaze, as of her rapid glance, at once drew the attention of a stranger ; 
and, had she not been betrothed to the imperial Henry at so very early 
an age, he could not possibly have been half so insensible to her rare and 
peculiar charms. She was all mind. 

It was then the habit of the imperial court to repeat in succession 
during the twilight of evening, borrowed from an Eastern observance, 
the fairy or other wild tales newly imported by the Crusaders, and the 
pilgrims from countries far away. The fair Emma, Bertha’s especial 
favourite, had just finished “The Queen of the Rocky Islands,” when 
the emperor, entering softly and unobserved, heard the heart-ringing 
laugh of the young maidens, then the soft thrilling voice of the empress, 
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raising the lovely story-teller ; while Adelhart, having approached, bow- 
3 ing one knee, presented her with the crown of roses which he had himself 
3 worn, and then withdrew. The empress received it with a serious and 
; reproachful look, then turning towards the pretty novelist, she placed the 
crown of flowers upon her head, saying; 

“It is yours, he should have given it to you—nay, sigh not ! you have 
told us such true, such comforting and lovely things in your story, you 
deserve any thing, and7you will be happy; but, alas! poor I, my Henry’s 
love can never be mine—easier were it for a shock of yarn, spun by a 
village girl, to go through this little ring, than for me to see the day when 

; I shall be dear to him who has my heart and vows.” 
: Low as these latter words were pronounced, they did not escape the 
uick ear of the young monarch. He felt a strange emotion wholly new 

. to him, for he had never imagined that she possessed a heart and a sensi- 

; bility such as they evinced. Rejoicing at the idea that she would rise 

; higher than before, from the approaching trial, in his own estimation— 

save her own life, and his honour, while he obtained her beautiful rival 

& upon those very conditions, he could almost have thrown himself at her 

| feet, confessed his unworthy conduct, and asked forgiveness; but his 

pride forbade it. His vanity, too, was flattered by the confession, he 

te might venture ; he might put her to the trying test without trembling ; 
| and joining Adelhart in the royal gardens, he thus addressed him :— 

“ You know well, mydear Adelhart, how much I esteem, and wish you 
success in all your undertakings. You can have no secrets from me—yes, 
you are in love—almost dying with love for—the empress.” 

“ My good lord—my master!” exclaimed Adelbert, taken quite by 
surprise; “ and from the emperor—what strange words are those ?” 

“ Strange, I dare say, but, nevertheless, quite true.” 

“‘ Impossible! the empress—why, my sire, if I were so criminal as to 
be consumed by so fatal a flame, I should make my guilty eyes two foun- 
tains with which to quench it.” 

“ Time enough for that, Adelhart,” replied the emperor, mildly ; 
“know you not that my beautiful betrothed is yet only as much my 
bride as when I first received her hand from the great Otte—know you 
not ?” 

“‘ Tt beseems not me, dread sire,” returned the alarmed lover, deeply 
blushing ; “to dream of such things ; in my eyes the Empress Bertha is 
as a sacred and holy object, full of goodness, truth, and purity; to be 
at only with fear and reverence. Sire, she is worthy all your 

ove.” 

“Yes, but that she will never have! the same old story!” exclaimed 
Henry, “ of her peerless virtues—and you, too, must din it in my ears. 
I wonder at you, friend; you ought to be above such insincerity ; you 
have a heart as well as I—and it longs for another, and equally deserves 
3 to be happy. If you love me then, try to win the love of the empress — 
= 1 will hold you harmless—you shall have my royal word and safeguard ; 

the moment her heart shall be yours, I will unloose these hated bonds, 
and Rome shall give you the hand of Bertha, Margravine of Ferrara.” 

The lover now stood like one bewildered—pale, cold, as if suddenly 
turned into stone. 

“It is not possible!” he at length stammered, “ would it not be a sin 

to love her whom I must—” 
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“ Not in the least,” cried the emperor, laughing ; “the sin is mine, 
you merely obey ; if a must, you must | And is it so very difficult ? So 
from this time you shall haunt her, like her shadow, I will afford you 
every kind of advantage and opportunity ; only pluck up courage.” 

At length Adelhart began to waver ; yet he felt his way timidly like 
a bather before he takes a final plunge. oe 

«| cannot believe that it is you, sire, yourself who speak ; no it 1s some 
hellish demon who has spied out the deep-seated sin of my soul. He 
would tempt me to lose my most precious salvation by the act.” 

“ Listen!” replied the emperor, “am I not thy own friend and master? 
It is no sin—she shall be yours—my principles are the soundest of the 
two, and I remember my old tutor, Bishop Hanno, used often to encou- 
rage me, ‘ Go my son,’ he would say, ‘make the most of your brief and 
joyous youth, our days are numbered, and he is a fool who loses a single 
moment.’ ” 

Adelhart shuddered ; but it was to no purpose ; the honeyed words in the 
mouth of an emperor with his own secret sin were too strong for him, and 
then he thought would it not be a praiseworthy act to rescue her from a 
man who could express his opinions in so flagrant and abandoned a 
manner. In short he promised to submit, adding that he should make a 
point of reporting to his majesty every the least item of each conversation 
which he should have the honour of holding with the betrothed bride of his 
imperial highness. 

How the heart of the proud monarch exulted at the thought of thie 
victory which he had thus insured over the scornful, ambitious, and ever 
eold and mocking Melinda. She had tormented, irritated—resisted— 
tyrannised over him, ‘That spirit would be humbled soon, and he would 
compel her to sue for his mercy as he had sued to her. And he should 
preserve too the affections of his young and beautiful bride. He was gone 
too far to recede—he arranged the plan of proceeding with “ his friend,” 
and went—to rest. 

Balls, banquets, excursions on the lake, and moonlight revels of all 
kinds now succeeded each other. The attentions of Adelhart grew 
warmer and warmer. His serenades, his sonnets, his rich gifts and presents 
which the emperor refused to return were not all thrown away. 

“That is Adelhart’s voice,” said Emma, “ you may know it among 
a thousand. How nobly he speaks, he is the pride of all knighthood— 
and so very kind and gentle’—and she sighed. 

“ He is not the less dangerous,” said the empress, coldly, “if his heart 
betrays him ; I tremble for him already ; he seems hardly himself, or to 
speak his own sentiments, he ought to pray more and to work. I am 
weary of so much vain pleasure! let us go and rejoice the hearts and 
homes of the poor who love Him, and try to follow his example who came to 
save both poor and rich, if they will listen to him.” 

What punishment can be too great for him who was bound to cherish 


and protect goodness like this, and yet could wilfully expose her to temp- 
tations which he himself had failed to resist 2 
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THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGUES, ESQ. 


Cuarter I. 
First Glimpse of Finisttre—The Town of Morlaix. 


THE wind had subsided in the course of the night, and the good 
steamer, Morlaisien, under the management of some seven or eight 
English engineers, stokers, and firemen, ploughed her way rapidly 
through the deep, and 

The merry seamen laugh’d, to see 


Their gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea foam. 


Daylight began to peep into the cabin, and the lamp became momen- 
tarily dimmer ; some of the passengers were still buried in sleep, others 
yawning and stretching their limbs upon the sofas, and as well as they 
could in their confined cribs. | We ascended on deck just in time to see 
the land coming into sight, it was a low iron-bound coast, whose rocky 
projections ran into the ocean, and formed an endless string of bead-like 
islets, through which it seemed hardly possible for even a small boat to 
push through with safety: as we drew nearer, we could distinguish some 
of the characteristics of the country. 

Could this be France? those quiet white cottages with their green 
paddocks, and patches of garden ground, nestled in those sheltered nooks, 
surrounded by fields with trim hedge-rows, or stone fences, a rare sight 
on the continent of Europe—surely it must be the coast of Cornwall, or 
South Wales! No! there was Brittany, the stern and gloomy shores 
of Finisttre—that Armorica which Britain’s Conan Meriadog had invaded 
and conquered in the fourth century, converting it into a monarchy, and 
consecrating the strange land with the language and the name of his 
own native country—in after ages affording an asylum and a refuge to 
thousands of the British people when they sought, year after year in 
exile, that peace which was denied to them in Britain by the ever en- 
croaching Saxons ; carrying with them their home affections, they essayed 
to make their adopted country an image of the old, stamping on its 
villages, lands, mountains, and rivers, British local names borrowed from 
the land of their birth—undying memorials of their parent source. 

The country whose in-dwellers still sing our own old strains of chi- 
valry and romance “ Lays of the Shadowy Arthur,” whose grave is a 
mystery of the world ; of Sir Lancellot and Gwenever, 

Of Hornchild, and of Ipotis, 

Of Bevis, and Sir Guy, 
and others ‘ Doughty in King Arthures dayes,”—the fatherland of 
the Duguesclins, the Rohans, the Clissons of the middle ages, of the 
La Rochejaquelins, the Tour d’Auvergnes, the Moreaus, the Chateau- 
oriands of modern times—men who, in their several stations, have made 
Europe ring at different times with their renown. 
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The land became every minute more distinct, far to the left was 
Tregastel, nearer, the country around the little town of Lannion, with 
many village churchesand steeples, indicating that we were fast approaching 
a Christian country; on, on we sped, winding slowly and carefully through 
half-hidden rocks, there, on the right, was the elegant church of Roscoff 
and its little harbour, notorious for its privateers in the late war, and now 
a resort of smugglers from the coast of England—looming in the horizon, 
as if rising out of the ocean, we perceived a cluster of beautiful spires, 
like the slender masts of a ship, pointing heavenward, they were those 
of St. Pol de Leon, or Castel-Paol, the Iona of Amorica: right before 
us, perched on a rock in the midst of the sea, Le Chateau du Taureau, 
a strong fort, looking like a huge bull among a herd of kine, the sur- 
rounding half-submerged rocks; there it stood in mid channel of the 
estuary of the Dour Du (black water) the Dee of England and Scotland 
—the Dwr du of Wales, declaring, in very plain Breton, that if it willed 
we dared not pass by it with impunity and unscathed. We got now 
into smooth water, the ladies one by one courageously ascended the 
deck—the sun shone as a summer sun should—the water sparkled and 
rippled beneath us, and the cottages and farm-houses on both shores, sent 
up blue wreaths of smoke, indicating that their inhabitants were stirring 
also, though barely four in the morning. 

On, on we sped along the lake, like Dour Du, and up the narrow chan- 
nel of the Dossen, hardly broad enough to admit the steamer—the 
scenery reminding us of the coast of Devonshire—the river winding like 
a silvery serpent among hills and gently rising grounds, richly clothed 
with timber and underwood, which pacts Mae rose on either hand; here 
and there heavy masses of granite and jutting rocks partially decked out 
with golden blossoms of furze and broom ; good substantial mansions, 
with extensive terraces and prominent dove-cotes, strong and massive, and 
very likely to remain in after-ages the only memorial of the seignorial 
rights of the former possessors of the soil—privileges which excited the 
hatred of the peasantry and involved France in the tremendous convulsion 
of the Revolution—these residences commanded lovely views of the pic- 
turesque windings and reaches of the river ; there a snug village with its 
embowered church and steeple rising high above the surrounding woods, 
then came green meadows and fanciful rustic cottages, looking as if just 
cg from the Schwartzwald, or Switzerland ; nearly opposite, on the 
right bank, a monastery and its friars in their sombre garments, scores of 
sand-boats,* hurrying up with the tide, exhibiting for the first time to us a 
people of a different race to those of the rest of France ; and, at length, 
the wooded heights of Morlaix, its beautiful avenued walks, sheltered 
pleasure-grounds rich in verdant foliage, for 


Clear and fair was the morning 
The dews like silver shining 
Upon the leaves— 


Then, at length, its tall antique-looking houses, rising one above the other 
in repeated terraces—the quays, the shipping with their tall masts and 
russet sails almost flapping against the windows, and its activity and 


me The sand is brought up from the sea-shore and carried into the interior for 
anure. 
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bustle ; perhaps there might be a little more than usual of the latter this 
morning as the steamer was four days behind her time, and much uneasi- 
ness thereby created ; then came the usual host of French officials, gen- 
darmes, custom-house officers (privates, would perhaps be more appro- 
4 priate), in their military uniforms, and divers uncouth, unkempt, unshorn 
os bipeds, dressed in old-fashioned suits, some out of all reason roomy, 
others curtailed of their fair proportions by fashion, niggardliness, or 
stint of material, dragging along with them, under the shade and shelter 
a of their huge black or straw hats, pedestals of unshapeable wood of suffi- 
A cient magnitude to make very respectable Gwyl*-logs in any northern 
: county in England, if such good old customs are still kept up—an unci- 

vilised African would be apt to take it for granted that they were really 
intended as impediments to locomotion—a sort of merciful substitute for 


_ 
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: la boulet fastened to the ankles of condemned felons in the Bagnes of 
; Timbuctoo, if that city is blest with such a oo and such a select and 
amiable community. The turmoil, noise, and confusion was terrific, the 


sonorous and emphatic ejaculations singularly Welshified, reminding one 
exceedingly of a similar landing at some Cambrian sea-port town—there, 
broken and abrupt sentences in English may be heard above the din— 
here, an equal — of very doubtful French—* O ar ci gwen bihan!” 
uttered in a sweet and gentle tone at our elbows startled us as much as if 
some well-known voice had suddenly and unexpectedly greeted us with a 
welcome to Brittany. We immediately turned round, and beheld as 
pretty a Cambrian face as ever smiled at the foot of Cader Idris—the 
Berwyn, or among the valleys of Snowdon—“O ar ci gwen bihan!” 
aa very fair and palpable Welsh of the present day, but spoken by a peasant 
of Armorica. Taliesin wrote centuries ago in a spirit of prophecy, that 
the British language should exist imperishable.t Ten centuries of sepa- 
ration and non-intercourse between Cambria and Brittany have elapsed, 
and the children of both countries still lisp the same mother tongue. 
“ Oh, the little white dog!” This was addressed to our little Spitz, or 
Pomeranian dog, which we had picked up in Germany, and been our 
companion through many lands, as much admired as it is unsociable 
with strangers; she tried to caress it, but a snarl and a row of small 
teeth, hardly whiter than its long silky coat, told her to beware. Sorry 
were we that our stock of Breton was so scant, but we said in our heart, 
“* May God bless thee, sweet maiden, for those few Welsh words—they 
assure us that we shall not be altogether lost and unintelligible in the land 
of the stranger, that we may hope ere long to converse with thee and thy 
people in thine own native Brezounec.” 

luggage and our fishing-rods having been carefully deposited in 
our bed-room at the Hotel de Provence chez Monsieur Dugasse, which 
we beg to recommend to all wayfaring travellers in preference to any 
other in the town, and having put ourself into a state of external com- 
fort, by a thorough ablution and change of raiment, we sallied out to 
take a general view of Montroulez, as Morlaix is called in Breton. 
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* We insist that Gwyl, the Welsh word for holyday, or festival, is the proper 
definition and origin of Yule. Johnson’s derivation is absurd. 
¢ Eu ner y folant 
Eu iaith y gadwant 
Eu tir y gollant.—Tatresin. 
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The confusion created by the arrival of the steamboat, had now some- 
what subsided ; we wandered through the back streets and bye lanes 
where the older characteristics of the ancient town were best preserved 
from the remorseless innovations of modern architecture, now we en- 
countered a huge lofty dwelling, in a very narrow passage, where every 
villanous odour seemed to be concentrated, its exterior ornaments, in 
carved wood work, bearing here and there “‘ faded records of the painter's 
art,” its numerous casements surrounded by elaborately chiseled granite 
mouldings, and ogeed-gable ends which it was difficult even to get a 
; sight of, to say nothing of being able to sketch, told plainly that here 
1} “ Armoric knights,” who had been “glorious in another day,” once 
' sojourned; further on, a sortof tunnel-way worked undef the overlapping 

stories of oddly constructed wooden dwellings, adorned with rude and 
grotesque little figures of monks, bagpipers, and grinning monkeys, 
: which were making faces, and leering at their old familiars on the oppo- 
} site side, and the higher they mounted the closer was the propinquity, 
: till at the summit a mere broken and irregular streak of light was all 
; 
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that appeared of the clear summer sky above—then a whole street of 
if shops, chiefly occupied by clothiers and dealers in canvass, and such gear, 
"i over which were extensive dwellings occupied in flats ; these shops were 
ia evidently unchanged, and in their original state exhibiting a perfect pic- 
] ture of the mode of doing business in Europe some two or three hun- 
dred years ago—they were broad and deep, unadorned by the modern 

y innovation of paint, with massive oaken shelves to bear the weighty 
stores—the heavy shutters slung up and fastened to the ceilings, leaving 
a the interior open and exposed to the weather, without of course a particle 
i if of glass, the sills of the opening, or window, being formed of a broad 
} slab of granite polished by age and use, upon which the goods were 

' a piled and exhibited for sale, and which were designed for, and answered 
5, the purpose of the modern counter. Within, females in sombre gar- 
iW ments, and none but women ever attend to the shop, attired in singularly 
be picturesque head-dresses, white as unsunned snow, sat plying the wheel 
i} and the distaff, till interrupted by the appearance of some early customer, 
, all looked so new, nay, so old, so strange, and so primitive, that one was 
4 involuntarily carried back to former ages, and one could not resist con- 
} juring up a vivid idea of what our own provincial towns, Chester for 
ib instanee, might have been, and no doubt was, in the sixteenth century. 
I Then we encountered, in a narrow bye-street running up a precipitous 
} hill, a substantial granite building with huge and rough unpainted oaken 
|! doors and small grated casements, low roofed but tent-like, and its round 
or square tower, and tall chimneys; further on again, the massive time- 
worn walls of a desecrated church, or convent, with its mullioned windows, 
filled up with brick patehes of mortar and boards, leaving here and there 
a piece of stained m oe reflecting its glowing colours in the morning sun, 
as if to remind the passer by of its former glory and present dilapidation 
—a melancholy record of the revolution ; then again, one of those sacred 
and holy wells which one occasionally still meets with in Wales, as for 
instance, St. Winefred’s well at Holywell, splendid in its perfect state of 
preservation, and Fynnonvair, or St. Mary’s well, near St. Asaph, now, 
alas, a mere ruin, but most beautiful in its utter decay, situated as it is in 
one of the most lovely and secluded little valleys in that beautiful country 
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—a corner, perhaps, intimately connected with Brittany, for from Cefu 
Meriadog, a ueighbouring mountain and district of country, Conan, the 
conqueror of Armorica, in all probability, took the name which he is 
known by in history. We stood at the Gothic ruin of the well of the 
Carmelites to recover breath, for the narrow lane was as steep as the roof 
of a house, and the pavement execrable. 

The fair damsels of Morlaix, in their many shaped coifures, were busil y 
occupied in filling their antique-looking vessels, some coming’, some return- 
ing, each group chirping and chatting away in pretty Breton as merrily 
and cheerfully as if their hearts had ever been free from grief or sorrow, 
and joyfully as the very birds which were pouring forth their morning 
songs among the branches above them. How delightful, how charming 
it is to listen to the mirthful accents of felicity, the lively joke, the quick 
repartee of the happy and contented, even in the unintelligible cadences 
of a strange language; we pencilled a hasty sketch of the fountain, and 
wended our way downwards still passing all sorts of domiciles— 


With windows and doors in nameless sculptures drest, 


whose interiors reminded us very much of similar habitations in the old 
towns of Conway or Caernarvon ; a huge spinning-wheel, whirring away 
under the guidance of the housewife; stout oak furniture, black with 
age; a roomy hearth, and its huge mantel, under which the family 
grouped in winter evenings ; the press, or close beds, ranged one above 
the other, like the berths in a steamboat, but roomy, well stuffed, and 
loaded with an ample stock of bed-clothes—sheets white as from the 
bleaching-ground—in the comfort of the poor man’s bed, they far excel 
those of our own country, where the night’s gear is generally found to 
be scant and deficient, and to say the least of it, any thing but bulky, in 
comparison with what may be seen in every cottage in France—true, the 
large and lofty swelling bulk is, for the most part, composed of clean 
fresh straw, but the housewife prides herself upon the purity of her linen ; 
indeed, the bed is the chief ornament of the chamber of the lower classes 
of society throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom. Jn Bri- 
tain the very reverse, grieved are we to say, is the case. Descending 
still, we at last got to the esplanade in front of the town-hall, a modern 
Grecian building, planted very unhappily between two rows of lofty old 
houses marvellously Gothic and exuberantly rich in odd sort of windows, 
cut in queer nooks and corners, the use of which it would puzzle even 
a conjurer to determine; lofty gables surmounted by ricketty weather- 
cocks, and other distorted excrescences, the whole so irregularly, so 
fantastically put together, that one wondered how these odds and ends of 
a gigantic curiosity shop could be blended together so agreeably and 
harmoniously to the eye, but taking another turn, bringing in view the 
modern ugly building, the pleasing congruity instantly vanished—it 
looked very much like a fashionable Paris bonnet over-topping the plain 
conventual-looking garments of the female Breton peasants now hurrying 
into the market. The esplanade is formed by arching over the confluence 
of certain small rivers, among which are the Tremorgen and the Nellek, 
and which united and quayed in, form the Dossen, a beautiful canal 
which brings shipping of heavy burden at high water into the very heart 
of the town; the houses on both sides are for the most part of a vene- 
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rable character, an inn or two, the stables primitively occupying the base- 
ment through which you pass to the habitable quarters above—the stairs 
innocent of water al the besom. From the upper stories one could step 
upon the cliffs or terraced gardens in the rear, rising high above the roots 
and chimneys very much after the fashion of Barmouth, affording a de- 
lightful prospect of the town and shipping, and glimpses into the hearts 
of many valleys which irradiate in all directions and unite in this spot as 
in the centre of a circle. . 

On one side, picturesque-looking houses resting on pillars, and here 
denominated lances, forming a sort of arcade not very unlike the Rows in the 
good old city of Chester, but the shops were dark and of an inferior de- 
scription, and the shade or shelter appeared to be more avoided than fre- 
quented; in fact, it appeared from subsequent experience, any thing but a 
fashionable lounge. 

It happened to be market-day, and soon the town became densely 
crowded by hundreds of country people dressed in every variety of cos- 
tume, almost every one carrying a small steel-yard upon his arm; innu- 
merable stalls of bread, at which the words bara gwen and bara du,* 
were constantly heard. In different localities, ballad or gerz singers 
were pouring forth, surrounded by gaping crowds, their “‘ wood notes 
wild,” in the Breton language, with a hand upon the cheek, and bellow- 
ing out as loud as their throat and lungs would permit, making at the 
same time the most hideous faces—hundreds of times have we heard the 
same tunes, we could almost say the same words, seen the same faces and 
the same frightful contortions of countenances, by a similar class, at fairs 
and markets in the Principality; the aspect of the town was, in this respect, 
wholly and completely Cambrian, it was an every-day scene at home; 
we lingered for a considerable time at one group or another, much amused 
and interested, and laid out a few sous among the vocalists in exchange 
for their wares. 

Finding that our appetite was becoming exceedingly keen, thanks to 
the late voyage and a long morning’s walk, we looked up at the clock, 
and perceived that it was hard upon ten—there were but a few minutes 
to spare, and we managed to puzzle our way back to the hotel as the bell 
was ringing, and sat down among a party of ten or twelve to a good 
substantial breakfast of fish, flesh, and fowl—among the condiments that 
which no Briton despises, and no Frenchman can at any time resist, 
however he may hate and abominate every thing Anglican, a goodly 
lot of beef steaks, hot and juicy, artistically laid upon a steaming heap 
of fried early potatoes, these with sweets—fresh strawberries, and Bor- 
deaux wine—no tea or coffee, all partook of with the appetites of wolves ; 
and long was it before the ~ Hea way were satisfied ; ‘fore gad! someof 
them had but one meal per diem, and it must have been this ; we watched 
the poor gargon, who in answering the repeated calls upon him for this, 
that, and the other—the French comis voyageur, Anglice Bagman, is 
a most unreasonable fellow, and a vulgar—, he appeared half worn down 
with exertion, and as the last of the gang carefully folded his napkin 
around the neck of his half-consumed bottle of Bordeaux, the waiter 
turned up his eyes to the ceiling of the ~ 9 Ton and evidently 


thanked Heaven that his labours had ceased for the present. This was 


* White bread and black or brown bread. 
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the first meal we ate in Brittany, and when it is considered that we were 

vet in the month of May, it gave ample proof that it was a Jand flowing 
with milk and honey, where the luxuries of life were cheap and abundant : 
not the sterile ungenial soil which the world is apt to consider it. 

We have given here, gentle reader, a hasty sketch of the termination 
of our voyage from Havre, and a mere bird’s eye view of Morlaix at 
sunrise ; we are not, however, going to lead thee either by the hand, or 
the nose, through Breton towns and villages, through chapels and churches, 
consecrated or desecrated, through old chateaux and ruined fortresses, 
around cromlechs, menhirs, or such other druidical wonders—if thou 
requirest such a chaperone, we refer thee to the excellent and accu- 
rate pages of Mr. Murray's “ Hand-book for France,” it contains, upon 
our own experience, an excellent reswmé of the country. 


Cuapter II. 


National Festivals—Courtship—Marriages—Christenings. 


A soyouRN of many months in different districts of Brittany could 
not but have afforded abundant opportunities of observing the extraordi- 
nary customs and singular national peculiarities of the people. These 
were doubly interesting, for many of them reminded us strongly of exist- 
ing customs in Wales fast disappearing, however, under the levelling 
effects of advancing civilisation, and more especially of what Wales was 
antecedently to the Reformation, for there were also in that country pil- 
grimages to wells and to images for the cure of every disorder inherent to 
man or beast. Every thing in Lower Brittany seems to bear a sort of 
relationship to the mother country, if one can so speak : the low thatched 
roofs and earthen-floored cottages, with their old and massive pieces of 
furniture, seem to have been carried across the channel as if by magic ; 
the features of the people, more particularly in Leon, bear also a startling 
family resemblance, and the language, setting aside the multitude of 
French words which have crept into it in the course of ages, almost iden- 
tically the same. There is, however, a wide and great difference between 
the present condition of the two people. In Brittany, the march of 
improvement, in the modern acceptation of the term, has been arrested 
and stopped, as if some omnipotent power had said— 

“Thus far shalt thou come, I reserve this secluded corner of the 
world as a sample of the past, and as an useful lesson to man.” 

Brittany is most assuredly the only country in Europe which has pre- 
served most vividly the antique impression of its national character. 
There the middle age comes back to us, with its superstitions and fervent 
belief, with its festivals and picturesque costumes ; records of feudalism, 
extinguished in principle, but always kept alive in the many local customs 
still subsisting in connexion with the artless traditions of the early ages 
of the Christian church, and even without pursuing the examination 
very far one discovers without difficulty, under many popular usages, the 
trace of a civilisation even anterior to Christianity itself. The Druidic 
menhir,* surmounted by its stone cross, which you see in the middle of 


* Long stone—in Welsh, main-hir. 
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52 THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
some desolate heath, or in the heart of a forest; it is the emblem of the 
land of Brittany, where all her traditions are mingled and confounded, 
where the history of the two Iseults of Merlin and of Lancelot are united 
with the miraculous legends of saints of holy church. If improvement 
is slow, if civilisation advances with a halting gait, nothing at least is 
effaced upon that granite soil. 

These traditions, conveyed to us through so many ages, passing, as it 
were the ordeal of successive generations, have encouraged, and perhaps, 
served, in some measure, to form these picturesque manners, these odd 
costumes which exist in Armorica, less isolated from the rest of the world 
by its geographical position than by its language and its natural preju- 
dices. 

The Breton peasant is quick, persuasible, and intelligent; he makes a 
good soldier and an excellent sailor; nevertheless, he has always, it is 
said, the appearance of being out of his element at a distance from that 
rough country which he loves even to adoration. It is only in the midst 
of its heaths and near the murmur of its shores that he exhibits himself 
with all the vigour and energy of his active and unpassioned character. 
Naturally gay and careless, he seeks with delight every show and festival ; 
his life is habitually hard, laborious, and monotonous, and he tries to 
forget his cares and sorrows in the hilarity and turbulence of the public 
sports. 

All the great circumstances of his life, sad or gay, marriages or funerals, 
serve as pretexts for this rejoicing. It is the same at each of the prin- 
cipal epochs of the year. 

The gayest festivals, and the most cheerful, are those brought in with 
the spring. Then not a Sunday passes without some pilgrimage to 
welcome some national saint whose name is inscribed in the Almanac 
Breeyunec, and whose rustic chapel stands sheltered in some part of the 
neighbourhood, with its sylvan girdle of venerable oaks. Women, 
children, the aged, the sick, every one proceeds to the festival. It is there 
that the young maidens display their ornaments and dresses of glowing 
and decided colours. It is there that the young men and youths, with 
the peacock’s feather twined around their large hats, come to make an on- 
set of gallantry, and to utter fine compliments. Love-making is, in 
general, an aflair simple enough, and even insipid enough amongst the 
rough population of the country; it is rather an instinct than a sen- 
timent. But it is ennobled in Brittany by certain usages which contrast 
in a remarkable manner with the prosaism, if we may so express ourself, 
which it affects in other countries, claiming to themselves, and in many 
respects justly, a much more advanced state of civilisation. . 
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A CAPRICCIO. 
BY PRINCE WLADIMIR ODOJEFFSKY. 


Aw autumnal storm was wildly raging, the river had overflooded its 
banks, the lanterns swayed backwards and forwards, and cast long spectre- 
like shadows across the wide streets; it seemed as if the dark roofs of the 
houses, the bas-reliefs of their fagades, and the frames of the windows, 
were lifted up into the sky, and suddenly hurled down again. The great 
city was still awake ; the trottoirs were covered with passengers ; the 
females made the storm a pretext for either muffling up their faces, or 
exposing them to view, as best suited their immediate purpose ; at one 
moment a girl might be seen to turn round and re-adjust her dishevelled 
locks and flapping head-dress, whilst another was compelled to remain 
stationary for a moment and gather her strength for a fresh encounter of 
the storm ; young men followed them, laughing and enjoying the sport 
provided for them by the ungallant behaviour of the wind; men, of a 
certain time of life, passed censorious remarks on both parties in turn, 
and inwardly regretted that they could no longer themselves take their 
part in the fun. The carriage-way resounded with the rattle of the 
whirling wheels of gaudy equipages, or the sullen roll of heavy waggons ; 
the air was filled with noise, from above and beneath. All these different 
individual movements combined to form a whole ; representing the life of 
that strange monster, composed of piles of brick, stone, and mortar, which 
is called an inhabited city. The Heavens alone remained pure, awful, 
and motionless, awaiting in vain a glance to be cast up towards them. 

Just at this moment, an elegant equipage flitted across the bridge of 
boats, that was rising rapidly with the increasing flood. A young woman 
sat in the carriage ; a wreath of brilliants was woven through her raven 
locks, and lost itself amidst the artificial flowers that crowned her snowy 
forehead ; a cloak of blue velvet scarcely confined the folds of rich blonde 
lace that floated round the face of this lovely woman, like the masses of 
clouds introduced by painters to relieve their happiest conceptions of 
human beauty. 

By the side of this beautiful creature was seated a middle-aged man, 
with one of those sort of faces that are neither remarkable for the ugliness 
of the features, nor the beauty of their intellectual expression ; such, in 
fact, as neither attract nor repel. He was one of those people that one 
may meet with in a saloon and not take a dislike to, or pass by twenty 
times without noticing,—people to whom one never thinks of addressing 
a kindly word, but in whose presence one rather dreads those sort of 
feelings that detach themselves spontaneously from the bottom of the 
heart, and leave us no peace until we have conferred on them form and 
life. Ina word, the presence of a man of this stamp would be incon- 
venient, nay, painful, to one during a moment of strong excitement of 
the inner man; in moments of enthusiasm one would feel inclined, almost 
compelled, to throw a creature of this sort out of the nearest window. 

Terrified at the mountainous waves of the raging flood and the dread- 
ful howling of the storm, this beautiful woman, at one moment, gazed 
involuntarily out of the carriage-window, and the next, drew, with the 
instinct of terror, closer to her companion, who endeavoured to calm her 
by some of those common-place expressions, that mediocrity has invented 
ages ago, and that are proffered without internal faith, and oe 
without conviction. Meanwhile, the cartiage rapidly approached a bril- 
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liantly illuminated palace, behind whose plate-glass windows airy shadows 
flitted by, to the sounds of dancing music. 

Suddenly the horses stood still, solemn hymns resounded, and a dark- 
red glare illuminated the street. Men, in black dresses, and carrying 
torches in their hands, approached in procession. A bier moved slowl 
behind them. The lady looked out of the carriage-window, and at that 
moment a sudden gust of wind lifted up the icy lid of the coffin, it seemed 
to her as if the corpse within lifted up its head, and gazed on her with 
that indescribable smile with which the dead mock the living. The fair 
one heaved a deep and painful sigh, and then clung to the side of the 
carriage almost in a state of insensibility. 

There was a time when she had gazed on the features of that youth, 
when she knew him, and was familiar with the deepest recesses of his 
heart, when she instinctively comprehended every half-articulated word 
that fell from his lips, and sympathised with every movementtof his eye,— 
she knew him, she understood him; but one of those worldly maxims, 
which so often demand the sacrifice of genius, virtue, feeling, and sound 
common sense, although that sacrifice lasts but a few months, and an 
observance of which is said to be necessary to the attainment of domestic 
happiness, had interposed an impassable barrier between her and that 
youth, She obeyed. But she did not obey the impulse of her own 
feelings; no, she smothered the sacred spark that glowed within her 
heart of hearts, and bowed herself to the demon that distributes happiness 
and fame on earth, and that demon hailed her submission joyfully, and 
repaid her by ‘‘a good match,” and called her mercenary calculation, 
virtue; her unprejudiced mediocrity, prudence; and her apparent self- 
deception, a “trait” of her heart ; and the fair lady was almost proud of 
this praise. 

But the youth’s love was a galaxy of the holiest and noblest feelings, 
his existence was animated, most exalted by its genial glow, like the 
aloe by the rays of the tropical sun ; how precious were to him those 
moments in which the heart beats so quickly, that they seem, in them- 
selves almost an eternity, and during which angels descend into the 
mysterious depths of the human heart. 

How vain the attempt to fix, by the influence of such feelings, woman’s 
weak and vapid heart, constantly chilled as it is by calculations of pro- 
priety—how vain the endeavours to inspire her with higher and nobler 
feelings, by the aid of her understanding, daily influenced as it is by such 
judges of public opinion, as well understand how to estimate others b 
themselves, feeling by calculation, genius by their knowledge of the 
world, poetry by the gain it may produce, faith by cunningly calculated 
policy, and the future by the past. 

All was despised—the youth’s pure ardour, and the inspiration that 
fanned its flame. She called this passion, or an “ ebullition of faney,” 
its bitter torments “a passing aberration of intellect,” his supplicant 
glance “a poetical affectation.” And thus she led him step by step 
through all those illusions that leave in the heart nothing but a dreary 
waste, when love and hope, and the noble feeling, of self-confidence have 
been banished from it “for ever.” 

Now, in the countenance of that corpse, that fair and beautiful woman 
could read the heavy wrong she had committed ; ina moment all the past 
swept through her heart, and racked its deepest chords ; bitterly she felt 
that youth’s death,—not that of the body alone, for the wildly distorted 
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features spoke but too plainly of another more fearful death. Who can 
say what that youth became at the moment the last harmonious chord of 
his soul was rudely rent asunder by the accumulated torments he en- 
dured, when, compelled to yield, and oppressed by the burden of a life 
it had but just entered on, his soul wore itself out, and became debased 
by the unequal contest, so that, although unconvinced, he rejected with 
demoniac laughter even scepticism itself, that last ray of comfort to the 
broken heart. Who can tell whether he did not invoke from the depths 
of hell all the arts of seduction and glut himself with the enjoyment of 
successful deception, the lust of vengeance, and every art of barefaced, 
shameless villainy. Perhaps that youth, whose heart had previously 
glowed with fervent piety, had afterwards passionately cursed everything 
virtuous. Perhaps he devoted all that energy that fitted him for a high 
and honourable sphere of action to the pursuit of the knowledge of vice, 
and that he cultivated it with an industry equal to that he had formerly 
applied to the knowledge of virtue. That same activity which once 
seemed destined to reconcile the pride of knowledge with the humility of 
faith, now caused him to feel the bitter pangs of remorse at the very mo- 
ment of the consummation of his basest crimes. 

The carriage stopped, the pale and trembling woman could scarcely 
mount the marble staircase, although the sarcasm of her husband aroused 
her sinking energies. She entered the ball-room and was soon after- 
wards invited to dance, but her brain burned like molten wax ; the cold 
and impassive hands that met hers in the mazes of the dance recalled to 
her the impassioned pressure of Ais right hand, when it came in contact 
with hers ; the wild din of the music reminded her of those sighs that 
once struggled to light from the very inmost recesses of Ais soul. 

Amidst the dense throng of the ball-room people of all calibres are to be 
found ; thousands of intrigues are in full play amidst the entangled 
figures of the contre danse; here the betrayer bows in assumed humility 
before his victim ; there may be heard drop a seemingly harmless and 
unimportant word that in reality forms a link in a secretly devised plan 
of many years’ growth. Here, again, a contemptuous smile glides over a 
beauteous forehead, and chills into ice a look that implores pity. There, 
secret vice stalks in silence, and triumphant iniquity bears proudly the 
stamp of self-denial. 

A hollow noise is heard,—the lady turns round and sees some persons 
whispering together, others quit the room suddenly and return with looks 
of uneasiness or terror; all at once the ery was heard, “ The flood! the 
flood !” and some of the company rushed to the doors, but it was too late. 
The waves already surrounded the lower story,—at the other end of the 
saloon the music still played, and some were dancing and chatting about 
future enjoyments, forgetful of the sins committed yesterday, they only 
thought of what they would do ¢o-morrow ; others there were there who 
never think. But the dreadful news soon reached these too; the music 
ceased, and all was confusion. 

Why is every face pale? Wherefore does that accomplished orator 
now press his quivering lips together ? What does yon sturdy hero 
mutter to himself? Why does that stately dame now run about in wild 
haste, whereas before she considered every step she deigned to take an 
honour done to those who surrounded her ? Why does the gentleman 
whose breast is one blaze of orders and decorations now repeat his ques- 
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movement of his eyelids seemed a degradation ? Then there does exist 
something in the world of equal importance to this gay society as their 
daily intrigues, cabals, and calculations ? Oh, no! It is all deception 
of the senses, empty talk, it will all pass by! |The morrow’s dawn will 
again appear, and they will again continue their usual occupations ;—to 
oust their adversaries, deceive their friends, and crouch their way to new 
offices and employments! Just listen ; some of the boldest, who think less 
of life and death than the others, assert that there is but little danger, and 
that the water will fall again in a short time, they laugh and jest and 
propose that the ball should be kept up, and the card-playing re-com- 
menced, they are delighted at any opportunity of being able to remain 
together till the next night, for until then they are sure to be able to 
amuse themselves. Over yonder, in those spacious halls, the tables are 
spread, the costliest wines foam in goblets of crystal, every “ delicacy of 
the season” that could tempt the palate is piled up on the plates. It 
matters not that round about them the despairing wail of drowning 
fellow-creatures resounds, such philosophers as these know how to fortify 
their hearts against weak feelings of this kind. But soon nothing more 
is heard from you, you begin to tremble, cold perspiration bedews your 
limbs, and terror agitates your breasts! The water rises higher and 
higher, in vain you tear open the windows and cry for help, the howling 
of the storm is your only answer, and the foaming waves dash through 
the panes of glass like unchained tigers. A minute more, and the rich 
ball-dresses of your ladies will be draggled; another minute, and the 
ostentatious ornaments of your breasts will at most add to your weight 
and help to drag you down into the cold abyss. Alas! Alas! Where 
are the omnipotent aids of science, that mock the power of the elements. 
Science, gentlemen, has been banished by your rains. Where is the 
fervent faithful prayer that can move mountains? You have lost the 
knowledge of this word, and what remains for you now? Death— 
death! A painful, slow death! But pluck up courage. What is 
death ? You are practical men of experience, you despise the innocence 
of the dove, and have preferred the wisdom of the serpent. Is it pos- 
sible that amongst all your delicate and cunning calculations it never oc- 
curred to you, that there was so important a thing as death. Try your 
cleverness with him, try your usual methods with him, perhaps he may 
listen to your smooth speeches, perhaps he may allow himself to be bought 
off or cheated, perhaps he may be terrified by your cold, self-possessed, 
immoveable glance? Butallin vain! See how the walls shake ; alread 

one window has been burst in, now another, the flood rolls in and fills 
the salon ; look how gigantic and black it appears there in the opening 
. + «+ Is there no hope of succour? No, no! the black coffin floats 
into the room—the dead approaches to visit the living, and invite them 
to his feast! The chandeliers crackle and burn out, the waves lash the 
floors, and float away in wild confusion everything they meet, pictures, 
mirrors, flowers, playing cards, albums ;—jumbled all up together, the 
whole is swept off. Now and then, a face distorted with the agony of 
death appears for a moment on the surface, a piercing shriek is heard, 
and it then sinks again into the dark and silent abyss. The open coffin 
alone floats on the top of the tide ; at one moment it runs foul of a mar- 
ble or alabaster vase, the next it is carried into the centre of the saloon. 


The lady begs and prays for help in vain, and calls upon her husband 
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—she already begins to feel her saturated clothes cling to her limbs, 
and assist by their weight in dragging her under water. All of a 
sudden the walls fall in with a noise like thunder, the roof tumbles 
down, and the coffin, with every thing the palace contained, is swept 
by the flood forth into the boundless ocean. Not a sound is to be 
heard but the raging wind as it drives the riven clouds over the moon, 
whose bluish light illumines with fitful gleam the threatening sky, 
and the waste of wates, on whose surface glides along the open coffin, 
whilst the waves drift after it the young woman, now herself pale as 
a corpse. There are the two slime amidst the raging elements, 
the corpse and the woman, there is no help near, there is no hope of 
escape! Her limbs stiffen, her teeth begin to chatter, her strength is 
almost exhausted ; in the wildness of her terror she seizes on the edge of 
the coffin, it immediately turns over towards her, and the dead man’s 
head touches the beautiful woman’s face ; cold drops of dew trickle from 
his face to hers, and bitter reproach and deadly scorn seem to be shot 
forth by his fixed eyeballs. Wild with terror she lets go her hold of the 
coffin, but immediately the instinct of self-preservation compels her to 
grasp at it again, and it once more leans over towards her—the head of 
the corpse floats above hers, and through its closed teeth hisses into her 
ears, ‘‘ You are welcome, Elizabeth ; you prudent woman of the world !” 
and an irresistible force drags her down into the deep. She feels the salt 
wave enter her throat, and rush into her ears ; she feels her brain swollen 
and her eye-balls bursting, and the corpse bends itself over her, and she 
hears its mocking laugh—* You are welcome, Elizabeth, you prudent 
woman of the world.” 

When Elizabeth opened her eyes she found herself in her own bed. 
The rays of the sun gilded the green draperies of her chamber, and her 
husband lolling in a fauteuil, 4 la Voltaire, was listening with a yawn to 
the physician. 

“ Will you have the kindness to observe,” said the latter, “ that the 
thing is perfectly clear, for, every strong emotion, whether occasioned by 
vexation and anger, painful recollections, or sickness, produces an imme- 
diate effect upon the heart; but this organ being in direct communication 
with the nerves of the brain, they, in conjunction with the exterior impres- 
sions interrupt the harmonious action of that organ. Thus a person falls 
into a peculiar state resembling sleep, in which he sees a fantastic world 
of his own, and one half of the impressions that he receives belong to the 
actual world, the other half to that fantastic world of dreams that exists 
in himself.” 

Before the learned doctor could get to the end of his scientific Some 
logico-psycological explanations, the yawner in the Voltaire had long 
ceased to hear. 

In the meantime, two gentlemen met in the vestibule of the hotel. 

** Well, how is the princess ?” demanded the one. 

“Oh, there is nothing the matter. All womanish tricks,” replied the 
other. “She interrupted our ball with her fainting fit—I am almost 
certain that it was all a pretence merely to draw attention to herself.” 

“Do not go and seold her for it,” interrupted the other, “ her husband 
has given it to her well already, to say the truth he had reason to be 
angry, it would have put any one out of temper. I never saw such a 
coup in my life, he turned the king ten timés running, and won five 
thousand rubles in a quarter of an hour, oo if it had not—” 
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The remainder of the sentence was lost in the noise of a carriage that = 
rattled by. ia : Eg 

A year after the above fainting fit had taken place, a middle-aged man 4 
was talking to a lady at a fashionable ball. 

“Tam doubly rejoiced, princess, to find you here,” he said, ks as I have 
a request to make, Shall you be visible to-morrow evening ? 

« What can I do for you?” 

“T have been shah to introduce a very interesting young man to 

rou.” z 

“ For heaven’s sake,” interrupted the lady, “* do not talk to me of inter- is 
esting young men, with their fine feelings, and fancies, and ideas ; in ie 
conversation with such people one must have their attention on the 
rack, and mind every thing one says, which is any thing but agreeable to 
LF me. I have already told all my acquaintances to introduce only such 
if ople to me as have no pretensions of any kind, but who can chat well 
12 about the last ball and nothing further, such are always welcome to me, 
aj and my doors are always -_ for them.” 
— The lady turned away her head—it was the weak nerved Princess 
if Elizabeth, and the gentleman who spoke to her was her husband, the 
th yawner in the Voltaire, the fortunate Pointeur. 
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BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


| 
Tis the dead of the night—there’s a glare in the sky! 
A sound, an alarm, on the wind sweepeth by ;— 
*Tis the fire-bell that’s ringing,—it strikes on the ear,— 
Oh, God, what a sound! and at midnight, to hear! 
“Fire! Fire!” up, follow, it may be to save, 
it To rescue a soul from a horrible grave! 
1 Just Heaven! see the flames, how they sparkle and leap, 
| As a bark in the gale dashes over the deep— 
Now cracking, now roaring—oh, terrible sight! 
! And our fear-stricken faces glare red in the light ; 
up The hot molten lead falls like rain on the ground,— 

a “ Ho, water! ho, water!” There’s none to be found. 
There was mirth in that house till the close of the day, z 
For the tables were spread, and the guests they were gay, a 
They were keeping the birthday oh! glad was the bride) 4 
Of the youngest—the fairest—who slept by her side ; 

And the husband, thrice happy, he breathed up a prayer 
For the wife and the child who lay slumbering there. 

The sleepers are waken’d,—a shriek of despair,— 

Already the fire is ascending the stair! 

Through smoke and through flame, in the wildest alarm, 
The husband leaps down with his wife on his arm ; 

But the young mother’s struggles are frantic and wild,— 

: “Oh, husband! God speed thee! my child! save my child!” 
Back, back like an arrow, he flew through the flame, 

5 The stairs break beneath him, but he overcame : 

| “ A ladder! a ladder!” the window is passed, 

a Thank God, too, there’s water—there’s water at last! 

And the fears of the mother,—her agon wild, 

Are amply repaid in the life of her child.— 
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THE CORAL ISLAND. 
BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


BEING A CONTINUATION OF JONATHAN JOHNSTON’S SECOND VOYAGE 
—IN WHICH JONATHAN TURNS POLITICIAN, AND MARRIES A 
PRINCESS. 


“That was a dreadful way to lose your wife, captain,” said the little 
barber, who thought Jonathan had sufficiently ruminated on his grief. 

“Tt was,” replied the captain, emptying his tumbler of grog with a 
deep-drawn sigh. “Poor Olyblubbina! I would rather have found a 
pleasanter for her sake ; but it was sure. There was little chance of her 
turning out a she Jonah, and coming to life again. I heard her bones 
crunched as the monster swallowed her. Dreadful! I believe you, it was 
dreadful, and to think that my pet shark did the deed. Well, you may 
be sure I was not sorry when we lost sight of the high land of Patagonia. 
It was full of painful recollections tome. For two or three days the 
weather was fine, but our ill-luck had not deserted us, for just as we 
were congratulating ourselves on our good fortune, another gale sprang 
up, and nearly drove us back again to the very harbour near which my 
wife’s family resided. I was mortally afraid of falling into their hands, 
lest they should insist on my marrying another daughter. However, we 
managed to keep the sea, and soon recovered our lost ground. You have 
all heard of the Pampeiros of South America—they are heavy squalls, 
which come off the Pampas, the vast plains of that extraordinary country. 
One night, as we were well in with the land, it was my watch on deck. 
Now, as I was alone considered as good as a ship’s company, and it 
being a fine night, I felt there was no use in keeping my watchmates 
out of their hammocks, so I told them to turn in. For an hour or more 
I stood at the helm, admiring the stars and thinking of the number of 
strange things which had happened to me, when on a sudden, without 
the slightest warning, I found my teeth almost blown down my throat, 
and before I could sing out to shorten sail, over went the vessel on her 
beam ends, with such force that even the sea didn’t stop her, but while [ 
clung on to the wheel for dear life, down went her masts perpendicularly, 
and up she came on the other side, and, to my great joy, righted herself 
with a jerk which sent every thing into its place again. What was most 
extraordinary was, that so rapid was the movement, that nothing was 
washed away, and none of the people ever awakened, nor would they 
have believed what had happened, if they had not found a turn in the 
clews of their hammocks for which they could not otherwise account. 
I did not call them up till the watch was out, for the Pampeiro had passed 
over, and I didn’t think such a thing was likely to happen again.” 

“T should think not,” observed the strange sailor, in his provokingly 
incredulous tone of voice. 

“No, nor would it ever have happened to any man but me,” growled 
out Jonathan, wishing to stop his impertinent observations. “I'll tell 
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you what it is, shipmate, because you have not seen the strange sights 
I have seen, and heard the wonderful things I have heard, you are jealous 
of me. That's the fact. Gentlemen, our friend here is jealous ; but if he 
likes some day, when I am tired of talking, he shall tell you his adventures, 
and provided he sticks honestly to the truth, as I do, let him try if he 
can beat mine. Well, gentlemen, we put into several ports in South 
America, but nothing extraordinary happened. Our pet shark followed 
us, and always kept watch round the ship. I now and then used to take 
a ride on him about the harbours, just as if he was a sea-horse, and I did 
astonish the dons a bit, I calculate. In fact, I had some thoughts of 
having a high saddle made to fit his back, so as to keep my feet out of 
the water. In calms, he was very useful in towing the ship in and out of 
harbours. 

“ We at last left the coast to visit some of the islands in the South 
Pacific. The first place we touched at was the island of Pomparee. It 
was then governed by a king and queen who had an only daughter, the 
Princess Chickchick. ‘The ship wanted some repairs, and as we hove her 
down here, I had plenty of time to become acquainted with the people. 
Every thing in that island was made of coral. In the first place, it was 
coral itself, then the reefs which surrounded it were coral, and the rocks 
were coral, and the sand was composed of bits of coral. The palace of 
the king was built of coral, and so were the houses of the people, only 
his was red, which is scarce, and theirs of plebeian white. It had a ver 
— effect I can assure you. The chairs and tables would, I doubt not, 

ave been made of coral, only they did not use them; in fact, their notion 
of furnishing a house is very different to ours. A few mats, and baskets, 
and pipkins, is all they require. Their garments are somewhat scant 
too, but the weather is all the year round so warm that it would be absurd 
for them to dress up as we do. The king’s dress on grand occasions was 
a crown of gay-coloured feathers, and a sort of Scotch kilt of the same 
material, with acloak over his shoulder. The queen also wore a petticoat, 
and so did little Chickchick, but not a rap else, nor did they seem to 
think it was necessary. The king’s name was Rumfiz, and her majesty 
was called Pillow. They were an amiable couple, and remarkably fond 
of each other. When I observed that every thing in the island was 
made of coral, I did not mean to say that there were no trees, for there 
were a great many very beautiful ones, bread-fruit trees, and cocoa-nuts, 
and palms, and many others. I made the acquaintance of his august 
majesty after I had been on the island a few days. I was one evening 
walking by myself some little way in-land, when I found myself almost 
in front of the king’s palace. He had been snoozing after eating his 
dinner to get an appetite for supper, when he was awoke by hearing his 
courtiers cry out that a white man was come among them. He jumped 
up, rubbed his eyes, and addressed me in the following harangue : 
“* You Englishman, d—n your eyes—why you come now?—Come 
Ory: eat supper plenty.’ 

“ By this I understood that his majesty was inviting me to supper, 
which was the fact. I accordingly lighted my pipe, and sat down under 
a tree to smoke, while the king got into his hammock again and went to 
sleep. Presently a number of courtiers came and spread mats in the 
‘shade near where I was sitting, and others brought baskets filled with 
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bread-fruit, and cocoa-nuts, and grapes, and the King Rumfiz got up and 
came and sat down with Queen Pillow and the Princess Chickchick, and 
several other lords and ladies. They all looked as if they were waiting 
for something, and presently they set up a loud shout as a number of 
slaves appeared with large Sores on their heads, dripping with water. 
I watched what was to be done, when I saw the king lean back and a 
slave pull out a live fish from the basket, which he clapped into his ma- 
jesty’s mouth. The fish wriggled his tail about a little, and the king 
rolled his eyes with delight till it slipped down his throat, and then he 
rubbed the region to which it had descended, as if it had afforded him 
the highest satisfaction. 

“The queen’s turn came next, and I thought she would have been 
choked with the size of the fish, which went wriggling all alive down her 
throat. The courtiers were next allowed to enjoy the same luxury, 
while little Chickchick and the ladies-in-waiting amused themselves by 
letting handfuls of prawns playfully skip down their throats. After a 
little time the king made signs that he was ready for another fish, which 
in like manner was let down his throat, and in this way he consumed two 
or three dozen live fish (I like to be under the mark), and the queen and. 
courtiers nearly the same numbereach. In that country it is the royal 
prerogative of the king to eat more than any of his subjects. They 
were all much surprised to find that I could not eat the live fish, for as 
they thought me a superior being to any of themselves, they fancied that 
I could do more than they could. I did try to swallow a few prawns, 
but they stuck in my throat, and made me confoundedly husky for all 
the rest of the evening. I, however, soon learned to eat live fish as well 
as the best of them, and before I left the island I could swallow one as 
large as a tolerable-sized salmon ; but then, of course, they had no spikes 
on their backs. I once saw the king swallow a Congar ;—I don’t think I 
could have managed one myself, but you never know what you can do 
till you try. 

* After supper the maids of honour and the courtiers got up to have a 
dance, and I toed-it and heeled-it with the princess to her heart’s content. 
Didn’t I come the double-shuffle in fine style ? Noman could ever beat 
me in dancing, and when I had got a princess for my partner it was the 
time to show off. The king was delighted, and asked me at once to. 
come and put up at his palace, and to bring a few bottles of rum, and 
some pipes and baccy with me. This | did as soon as the duties 
of the ship would allow me. Well, I soon became great friends with 
the king and queen, and I used to go up to the palace every day and sit 
and smoke a pipe with his majesty in a cosy way, and frequently the 
queen would come and take a whiff out of my pipe, till she learnt to 
smoke too, and [ then taught her to chaw baccy. She was very fond of 
a quid, let me tell ye, and we became as friendly as two mice. All the 
time little Chickchiek used to sit up in a corner fc herself, making a mat 
or a straw hat, or some such sort of thing, looking up at me with her 
beautiful eyes, and listening to all 1 was saying, though, for the matter 
of that, she could not understand much of my lingo. At last I caught 
the dear little thing at it, and I thought she would like to learn to smoke 
also, so I taught _ ten and I was not long in finding out that she had 
fallen desperately in love with me. Of course, I could not do less than 
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return the compliment, and told her so, which pleased her mightily. In 
fact, the king and queen and I, with the princess, had a pleasant life of it, 
with nothing to do and plenty to eat and drink. “ah 

“*Now,’ said the king one day to me, as we were sitting over our 
pipes and grog, ‘d—n your eyes'—(it was a friendly way he had of ex- 
pressing himself in his peculiar lingo: he always d—d my eyes when he 
spoke, for he thought it was a mark of courtesy, )—‘you won't go awa 
in big ship—you no go—you stay marry Chickchick—be my son—moe 
better. Enemy come, yn fight ; friend come, you talk.’ ul 

“ By this I concluded he wanted me to become his prime minister—a 
sort of first-lieutenant kings have to do all the work for them. _ 

“¢T'll think the matter over, your majesty,’ I answered, ‘and if I can 
manage it, I'll stay.’ ' 

«This answer seemed to please him mightily, and little Chickchick 
came up laughing and singing to me soon afterwards and told me she 
was so glad of that ; she should like to be my wife above all things. 
It was a little bit of unsophisticated nature which pleased me amazingly. 
I then arranged with the captain to remain there while he went cruising 
among the other islands, and he was then to come back and take me to 
the South Polar Sea, where we were bound on a whaling cruise. The 
ship sailed away, and so did my pet shark, whom I afterwards heard 
pined and grew thin, and wouldn’t even take his food when he found I 
was not on board. It was a mark of affection which touched me sensibly. 

“I thus became, by my own intrinsic merits, a prime minister and son- 
in-law toa king. Ihad not an unpleasant life of it altogether; the prm- 
cess was very fond of me, and the people were easily governed. The secret 
was to let them do exactly what they liked. I used, also, to make them 
huge promises, which though I never kept, served to amuse them for the 
time, and I always had the knack of wriggling out of a scrape, which is 
the secret of all government. The first thing I did was to tell them that 
I would advise the king to abolish all taxes, which were made on bread- 
fruit, and when by this means I became very popular, as a liberal minister, 
I published an edict, ordaining that every man should send twice as many 
cocoa-nuts to the imperial treasury as before. The people had enjoyed 
a long peace, and had become unwarlike, so when they cried out that it 
was useless trouble making spears and bows and arrows and in building 
war canoes, | let them have their own way, which made me still more 
popular. I took the precaution, however, of keeping my own musket 
ready in my house in case of accidents, as it was the only fire-arm in the 
kingdom. There were numerous islands in the neighbourhood, and on 
some of them King Rumfiz had in his youth inflicted a signal chastise- 
ment, which they had never forgotten nor forgiven. 

“ They had, in the meantime, knocked over two or three of their own 
kings, and had established what they called a republic. From what I 
could make out, one-half of the swagle were trying to become governors, 
and the other half trying not to be governed. They had for some time 
past been eating idl other up, but having got tired of that fun, and 
wanting a change of diet, they thought it would be pleasanter to attack 
some other people. I discovered that they had already a large expedition 
on foot, and numerous canoes ready to transport them, though it was pre- 
tended that these forces were to attack another island to the eastward of 
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them. A spy, however, brought me the intelligence of what they were 
about, so I endeavoured to make preparations, to give them a warm re- 
ception, but the people would not hear of it, and said it was a great deal 
too much trouble to make bows and arrows, and build canoes to guard 
against a danger which might never arrive. 

“ There were several fellows among them, some of whom, I verily believe, 
had been bribed by the enemy, who persuaded them that it was much 
wiser to make mats and hats and cloths to sell to the merchantmen than 
to think of fighting. 

‘Such was the condition of the country, when one morning, as I was 
walking on the sea shore meditating on the affairs of state, I observed a 
large fleet of canoes pulling towards the island; I ran back to the palace 
to tell the king, and sent messengers in every direction to warn the people. 
All was now bury; and confusion, and dismay. The first thing they did 
was to tumble the peace councillors into the sea with lumps of coral 
round their necks, and they then set to work to string their bows 
and to point their arrows and their spears. All the generals had 
plans of their own, some proposed letting the enemy land while they 
defended the king’s palace; some to meet him half-way, others to capitu- 
late, while I collected as many men as I could and marched them ae 
to the beach. I had my musket and ammunition concealed in a bush for 
a last effort, should the day be against us. The king came out in his best 
dress and harangued his army to the following effect. 

“¢ We much fine fellows—much brave—much good ; de enemy d—d 
blackguard—much coward—much bad—much beast; shoot arrow, kill 
plenty.’ 

* On this the army cheered and waved their spears and bows. We 
reached the beach but just in time to receive the enemy who were 
mightily disappointed, expecting to land without any trouble, and to 
make a fine feast of our carcases. On seeing us they set up an infernal 
shout, in the hopes of frightening us away, but it was no go, and then 
they began to pepper us with their arrows, which came as thick as hail 
about our ears. Under cover of this shower they pulled into the beach. 
Our warriors were brave, but they were long unaccustomed to fighting, 
and many were killed and driven back by the enemy. I trembled for 
my father-in-law’s throne, when I considered that the time had arrived to 
bring my musket into play. The first fire astonished them not a little, 
but when they found that this patent thunder-maker (as they called it) 
knocked over two or three fellows’ every time it spoke, they thought it 
was high time to turn tail and be off. As soon as the enemy began to 
retreat, the mob came forward in crowds to attack them, shrieking and 
swearing, and abusing them like pickpockets, though they had, while 
there was any danger, kept carefully out of the way. I continued firing 
on the retreating foe as long as they continued in sight, for my gun could 
carry further than any other in existence. It was made under my own 
directions and was a very extraordinary weapon. If it had not been for 
that gun, I believe King Rumfiz would have lost his kingdom. He was 
very grateful to me, as to do them justice, were all his subjects; and I 
found that I was unanimously elected as the heir to the throne. My 
honours did not make me proud, for I felt that I deserved them, and I be- 
came, for some time, more popular than ever. A neighbouring island, 
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however, which had been for centuries attached to the dominions of King 
Rumfiz, gave me much trouble, for though many of the inhabitants were 
descended from his own people, they insisted on making themselves inde- 
pendent (as they called it), and having a king of their own, They were 
great cannibals, and used to eat each other up without ceremony, and as 
for hissing, hooting, and swearing, few people could match them. The 
name of the island was Blarney Botherum. When I first visited them, I 
thought, from their own account, that they were a nation of heroes kept 
in chains by King Rumfiz for his own especial pleasure and amusement, 
and that if I could make them free they would set a bright example to the 
rest of the world of intelligence, civilisation, and all the virtues which 
adorn human nature. I soon, however, discovered that the people of 
Blarney Botherum were the greatest humbugs under the sun. They 
had got a set of people among them whom they called medicine men, 
who told them that there was a big medicine man in a distant part of the 
world, whom they were to obey instead of King Runfiz, and that, pro- 
vided they told him the truth, and gave them cocoa-nuts and bread-fruits, 
they might tell as many lies as they liked to the king, and might rob and 
cheat him as much as they liked. Whenever, therefore, the little medi- 
cine-men wanted cocoa-nuts and bread-fruits, they used to tell the people 
the big one required food, and their whole occupation was to throw dust 
in the eyes of King Rumfiz (as the Turks say), so that he might not find 
out their knavery. I was not long in discovering the tricks of these medi- 
cine men, and of their friends who lived on a trade they called patriotism, 
but the difficulty was to catch them. As they had taught the people to 
lie, that black was white, the people were always ready to swear that they 
had done what they had not done, and that they had not done what they 
had done—till 1 hit upon a plan, which was to see them up as soon as [ 
got hold of them without trial. As these people were so fond of shout- 
ing, all, any one of their leaders, who wanted a row had to do, was to go 
into the streets and to shout out, ‘Wallop ahoo aboo E—n go bragh!’ 
and all the inhabitants would come out of their houses, hallooing, ahooing, 
and abooing, at the top of their voices, and would follow in his tail till 
every map, woman, and child, was thus employed running round the 
island in a circle, without thinking of getting any food till they were 
almost starved. King Rumfiz sent them provisions, but all they did was 
to put their thumbs to their noses, and to stretch out their fingers. I used 
to laugh at them, and at first made myself very popular. At last, the people 
began to want some excitement, and when I appeared in public, they hooted 
and hissed me so much that I was obliged to issue a decree making hooting 
and hissing felony, which effectually stopped it, particularly as I carried 
my gun at the same time over my shoulder, loaded up to the muzzle with 
slugs. People are very fond of talking of what their guns will do. 
Why my gun would carry point blank six miles, and shoot round the 
corner with a deadly aim, If it had not been for that gun, the chances 
are that King Rumfiz would have lost his kingdom, and I should have 
been killed and eaten by the savages. As soon as I had restored the 
country to peace, | thought it would be advisable to reform the constitu- 
tion, although as it did not exist in writing, and I only imperfectly under- 
stood the language, I had some slight difficulty in comprehending its 
priuciples ; I, therefore, called all the wise men together under the shade 
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of a cocoa-nut-tree, and told them that as reform was the order 
of the day in all civilised countries, 1 must advise them to set about the 
work forthwith, begging them to explain to me the principles of their 
constitution. On this one of the sages got up and said, that their consti- 
tution had existed for many centuries, that it was handed down to them 
by their fathers, that _ were perfectly contented with it, and that under 
it the nation had enjoyed as much happiness and prosperity as they could 
expect. On hearing this absurd answer, | told them that they were a nation 
of savages, and that if they wished to become civilised they must do as 
the French and all other polished people did, get up a revolution and 
have a general war, and that if they would fit me out a privateer, I 
would go cruising about the seas and bring them in plenty of prizes. 
As they still seemed to hesitate, I observed, in a fierce voice, that I was 
their prime minister, that the mob wanted a reform, that | was born a 
reformer, and a reform I would have of some sort or other; and so I 
should if I had remained in the country, but while I was preparing to 
carry out my projects, the Lady Stiggins returned. 

“It was with no slight satisfaction that I saw her approaching 
the island under full sail, as I was one morning sitting on the 
beach cutting ducks and drakes with oyster-shells over the calm blue 
water of the bay. I have a good strong voice of my own even now, but 
then I could make myself heard three or four miles off at least, and 
sometimes, when I was in tone, much further. The only other man I 
ever met at all equal to me was a Frenchman, the master of a privateer, 
and we once carried on a conversation together, he sitting on the shores 
of Calais, I on the cliffs of Dover. Well, | stood up and hailing the Lady 
Stiggins, waved my hat over my head. My former shipmates heard me, 
though for a long time they could not tell where the voice came from. 
Another old friend, however, was more quick of hearing and sight too. 
I saw a commotion in the water, as if an arrow was passing through it, 
so fast did it draw near. Presently a black fin appeared, and then there 
was a tremendous rush, and then who should pop his head out of the 
water till he ran himself almost high and dry on the beach, but my pet 
shark. In his delight at seeing me he almost got hold of my leg, which, 
in a fit of joyful forgetfulness, I believe he would have bitten off had I 
not jumped out of the way. Not that it would have much signified, as 
the natives of the island have a salve which is most efficacious in restor- 
ing lost limbs. When an arm or a leg is cut off, the salve is applied, 
and in the course of a few weeks, a new one as good as the old sprouts 
out. I had a pot of the mixture, which is composed entirely of herbs, 
and which I intended to have sold to Messrs. Rowland and Son, who 
would have given me any sum for it, but, unfortunately, I lost it when I 
was afterwards shipwrecked. Well, as I was saying, the shark did not 
bite off my leg—the delay would, at all events, have been inconvenient 
had he done so. I stroked his cheeks, and he looked up most lovingly 
into my face with his piercing eyes, and then, after he had floundered 
back into the water, I got on his back and away we went out to sea 
towards my ship. My companions were delighted to see me ; the won- 
der was how they had got on without me. When we dropped our 
anchor, King Rumfiz and Queen Pillow, with my wife, the Princess 
Chickchick, came off in a canoe to the ship, and very much surprised 
they were to see me on board, not knowing that my pet shark was in 
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company. My little wife, indeed, thought I was a ghost, and in her 
fright jumped overboard, when she was as near as possible sharing the 
fate of poor Olyblubbina, and would have done so had I not leaped after 
her and saved her. Not to disappoint my pet, we gave him afterwards 
half-a-dozen fat hogs which he infinitely preferred. The captain was so 
generous with his liquor, that he sent my royal father and mother-in-law 
on shore roaring drunk. a were so happy that they insisted on hav- 
ing a ball at the palace, for which purpose I issued a decree summoning 
all the principal people of the island, and a jolly night we had of it too, 
the old king toeing it and heeling it away right merrily in the centre 
of a circle of his admiring subjects. me thing must have an’end, so 
had my residence in the island. As I had begun to get rather tired of 
the monotony of my life on shore, I determined to make a voyage for the 
benefit of my health.” 

“ Did you take your wife with you?” asked the little barber. 

“ My wife! oh, no, I left her on shore for the benefit of hers—poor 
thing, she cried very much when I went away—it was the last time I 
saw her.” 

“ How was that, captain?” asked the barber, “ you seem to have been 
unfortunate with your wives.” 

“Yes, indeed, I was,” replied the unhappy widower, “I had ten of 
them, too. When I came back, I found that the island had been at- 
tacked by the savages, who had carried off my wife and eaten her. It’s 
a fact, by George! If they had had a reform, and kept me and my gun 
among them, it wouldn’t have happened—of tliat I'm certain. Having 
taken in a supply of wood, water, and provisions, the Lady Stiggins 
onee more made sail for the southward.” 








PATCHWORK. 
BY MRS. WHITE. 


My “ quest after quiet” has ended, as too many of our desiderata 
do, by finding myself at its very antipodes, not a stone’s throw from a 
railway station, and with my bed-room abutting on a goldbeater’s-yard. 
Nevertheless, I am become philosopher, and have at length made up my 
mind to “ rather bear the ills I have than fly to others that I know not 
of.” In this spirit, it is extraordinary how much more tolerable than I 
imagined those annoyances of locality have become. Nay, out of the 
ceaseless sound of the goldbeater’s hammer, and the alternating railway 
bell and whistle, rich harmonies are occasionally created—harmonies that 
have attempered my whole being to a better frame of feeling than the 
selfish serenity which silence and solitude would have bestowed. My 
Yo eee have bourgeoned into new directions, they have enlarged, and 
the roar, the whirl of the onward sweeping multitude sounds pleasant 
as the footfall of a coming friend. I can no longer shun the land-marks 
of society. I am content to make one ina crowd, so that it bri 
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and evil—its restless struggling passions—its sweet passages of hope and 
charity and affection, those divine attributes of human nature that yet 
remain to tell of Eve and Eden. 

Since I have become thus created anew, even my neighbour’s nois 
art is not all monotonous. It hath its mutations, nice art, that, like a 
sweet and hopeful temper, out of the merest grains of golden cir- 
cumstances, can spread so broad a field of glittering brightness. I 
find myself very often peering from my casement over the half-closed 
windows of the workshop, at the mysteries carried on therein, under 
the symbolical bared arm and glittering mallet, that stands forth 
so boldly from the front of the gilder’s house. Beat, beat, beat, the 
very sound might. breed a dislike to the craft, but that there is amongst 
the workers in this laboratory a lad who, like the shepherd boy in ie 
Pilgrim’s Progress, carries the flower heartsease in his bosom, and has 
a trick of sharing it with all others. His merry laugh, his sallies of fun, 
are sounding even above the stroke of the hammer, or else he moves it to 
music, beating out gold in song, when you will, from the down putting of 
the shutters at morn, till the workshop closes at night. 

“ Lively Willy” (the cognomen by which I hear the Irish milk woman 
matinly conjure him) never ceases to laugh, talk pleasantly, whistle, or sing 
—his stock of tunes are interminable, from the last Ethiopian melody to 
the newest opera air, he has them all and perfectly, and according to the 
movement his occupation requires, so he chooses his tune. All his working- 
day hours are beguiled in this way, and on Sundays his animal spirits keep 
holiday. They repose. It is only labour that elicits and warms them 
into action. With the Sabbath comes rest, and to Willy an end of quips 
and quirks, until the rekindling of the furnace, and the percussion of the 
hammer wakes up anon, the gay good humour of this child of toil. Not 
that his temper sours on Sundays like other sweets for the want of using. 
Far from it—it tranquillises, and I who have seen, as through a glass 
dimly—any day for last twelvemonths past the outline of his broad 
happy physiognomy, clouded with no deeper shade it is true than profes- 
sional charcoal or other compounds used in his craft, knew not how bright 
it could be, till Sunday revealed it to me, stainless, and radiant as a piece 
of his own gilt work, an ardent, smiling, ingenuous face, the reflection 
of a glad heart, kind, as Elia says, and therefore glad. Six days it is 
no better than a swarthy visor, Comus-like, with curves and creases 
in which laughter lurks, but on the seventh it purifies and sobers. Ihave 
so long listened to his light-hearted laughter, his flageolet-like whistle, his 
hammer accompaniments of song, day-long anthems of a young, hopeful, 
and contented spirit, that I feel a sort of negative interest in this 
orphan, for like the dead man carried out from the gates of Nain, he 
is the only son of his mother, and she is a widow, and I should grieve to 
miss his merry concerts, his unpremeditated jokes, pure, and therefore 
transparent, or to hear the mallet in his hand, fall with its dull accus- 
tomary clang on the expanding metal, which now generously diffuses 
itself to the quick throbs or slower cadence with which his arm keeps 
temper with his tune. 

Poor son of toil, mayst thou never lose these sweeteners of thy 
labour ; these fresh spirits, this bird-like health of frame and fancy! 
Keep them ever, and keep also the Irishwoman’s epithet, let it not be- 
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come a legend of what thou wert, but be thou to the last “ Lively Willy.” 
But, hark! the herald bell of an approaching train, rings of “ metal more 
attractive” than the glittering foil upon the gold-beater s bench, For me 
the platform of a railway station is replete with interest. The hurrying 
crowd about to enter a departing train, the waiting groups that flock to 
meet the arrivals ; the farewell whistle, the advent bell ; the steaming, 

iting, puffing engine, the smoke-begrimed and oily-looking drivers 
— always and everywhere a fresh effect for me. What hopeful, what 
anxious faces have I met there, what extremes of character, and circum- 
stance. I look upon the waiting-room of one of the metropolitan 
stations, Euston Square, or Paddington, for instance, as the anti- 
chamber of a great exhibition. What are the models at the Poly- 
technic to the sight of the practical fire-gorged salamander, or gnome, 
followed by a mammoth train, with all its vital, stirring accessories ? 
What the interest of the physioscope, to the spectacle of hundreds 
of human faces, from the uttermost parts—not of this island—but of 
the earth, brought into conjunction in a railway carriage, and suddenly 
set down before us. Jerusalem in her palmy days held not a more hete- 
rogeneous assemblage. Like those who sojourned there at the feast of 
Pentecost, they are of all nations. The swart Spaniard, the phlegmatic 
German, the sprightly son of France, the smooth-skinned Indian, Jews, 
Greeks, and Turks, even the long-eyed citizens of Pekin, or Patcheli, are 
now and then encountered therein. Take your choice, reader, of either 
terminus ; the Great Western, the South Eastern, the Manchester and 
Birmingham, or Brighton line. The handsome entrance, the well- 
appointed offices, the triinly-kept, not to say pleasant waiting-rooms, have 

1 a certain likeness to each other, even the red-lettered police, and 
labelled porters, quiet, earnest, and attentive, possess these characteristics 
in common. 

Let me take Paddington—it is the nearest to me—and await there the 
arrival of the train. What a hush pervades the enclosure, with its 
double line ef carriages and cabs beside the platform, and its group of 
waiting omnibuses at the gate. I am not the only expectant ; others 
have arrived before me, and having exhausted the company’s literature, 
i. e, read through the table of hackney-coach fares, the terms of the 
electric telegraph, and a programme of the attractions at the Colosseum, 
are striving in various ways to beguile the weariness of anxiety or sus- 
pense. Some have ati the platform, and strain their eyes to that 
point where the approaching train will first appear. Others, for the 
twentieth time, consult the columns of the time-table, or ask questions of 
the officers : afew, too much excited to rest, are walking up and down, 
as if to weary out their own impatience ; and one individual, stretched 
at full length on a seat in the waiting-room, is amusing himself by 
staring at his neighbours, and tapping with the end of his cane a 
tum-tum on his boot. Two or three are gazing from the back windows 


at the unloading of one of the company’s luggage-carts, and the passing 
of passengers and porters across the line. 


Now a sharp whistle is heard, a cloud of white steam comes 
through between the pillars of the opposite platform. A train has 
started. A little later, and the long-desired precursor chime rings 
out, and in a moment the waiting-room is deserted—expectation 
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flushes—anxiety turns pale—the merely curious alone remain unmoved 
—the attendant pe arrange the luggage-pen, and wait around 
it—the carriages draw up yet closer to the kerb-stone—the cabs avail 
themselves of the movement to come closer too—even the omnibus 
drivers effect a re-arrangement of their vehicles, and place them ready to 
run, steps foremost, on the platform, when the line of carriages shall 
have broken. Another bell, and the thunder of the coming train sounds 
in the van of its speed, and up rushes the impetuous engine, uttering 
short gasps as it nears the termination of its journey. Down leap the 
guards, the carriage-doors fly open, and the platform, lately so quiet, 
that the plunge of a horse, or the cough of an asthmatic coachman, 
sounded disturbingly throughout its whole length, is now all clamour 
and confusion. The company’s servants are busied in conveying the 
luggage ; private ones, in and out of livery, pass to and fro between the 
railway carriages and those of their masters, for this is an express, and 
chiefly aristocrats and rich men travel by it. 

Look at those elegantly-dressed women, fresh as the hands of their 
waiting-women left them, no sign of fatigue on their fair faces, or of 
disarray in their dress, for any thing their appearance indicates; they 
may have just alighted from scattering cards in the vicinity of the 
squares, instead of journeying through half-a-dozen counties, for it is not 
more than two hours and a half since they made a portion of the gay 
crowd on the proper side of Neilson-street, or at the pump-room in that 
provincial city of palaces, Bath. Bath! for me is a charmed city—a 
page of the past, full of sweet memories—an atmosphere, pure, bright, and 
sunny, hangs over its high places, for I saw it first, not in its zenith of 
fashion, but when burning June 


Waves her rich flag at pitch of noon, 


and every pathway leading to this town of terraces, this city set upon a 
hill, was literally strewn with roses. I remember its appearance from 
Beechen Cliff, a magnificent panorama, as the summer evenings’ sunset 
tinged the painted windows and flying buttresses of the old abbey, and 
shed its mellowing: light upon all the surrounding details. I remember, 
too, a night view from the Wells road, worth a dozen daylight scenes of 
other places. It was but the ordinary lighting up of the place, yet no illu- 
mination for a king’s progress could be more magnificent. One tiara of 
lamps rose above another, till they seemed blended with the star-set 
horizon, while all below, like the combustible ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Baku, everywhere sparkled with light. 

But while I am gossipping of Bath, behold another train has arrived ; a 
‘mixed one,” as heterogeneous in the description of its passengers, as are 
the elements of modern society. Property and pauperism have both their 
representatives. A peer steps from a first-class carriage, as a widow and 
her child, passed from her dead husband’s parish to her own, clambers 
feebly down the side of a third-class one. Here a cluster of fashionable 
ladies wait till their vehicle draws up—there a group of speculative pea- 
pickers, Murillo-like in complexion, and the many-coloured hues of beg- 
gary are refreshing themselves from a flask of water, ere they start on their 
pilgrimage for employment. 

Yonder steps out a valetudinarian, whose yellow countenance and apa- 
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thetic looks, betoken a morbid indifference of all around, and close beside 
him three young girls, with faces fresh, as if bathed in May-dew, and 
a trail of sweet-scented meadow grass upon their steps—the odour of the 
meads they have left. One may read anticipation of metropolitan 
delights in their mutual looks of pleasure and intelligence. ‘The stout 
old gentleman in the capacious suit of broadcloth, with a very plethora 
of good-humour in his rosy face, and just a suspicion of shrewdness 
twinkling through it, he who has turned from the list of coach fares,— 
for why should honesty pay extra imposts, or ‘pleasure of necessity be 
without a guardian prudence ?—who has just turned, I say, from the 
list of coach fares to the cab man at his heel—is their father, and waits but 
to see the luggage carefully deposited ere he hands in his household trea- 
sures also. 

There goes a newly-made couple, or I know nought of outward signs; 
how proud and happy he looks, and what a delicate reserve is hers, ex- 
cept when her eyes meet his, and dilate in exulting tenderness. He ap- 
pealeth not to fixed prices, maketh no previous bargains, but in the face 
of the companies’ edicts, growing generous to others from the ve 
fulness of his own joy, slippeth largess sideways into the hands of the 
porters, and taketh the coachman’s conscience upon trust. But what a 
tide of incongruities keeps flowing from the crowded parliamentary car- 
riages,—soldiers upon furlough, sailors just paid off, tradesmen, peasants, 
an itinerant preacher in a long cloak, blue spectacles, and white cravat, 
a strolling player out at elbows, women, from their genteel dress and 
looks, sadly out of place in a third-class carriage, and others garbed in 
rags. 

Tt is this diversity that by whatever class we journey makes upon some 
occasions so pleasant a feature of railway travelling. Itis but a few days 
since, that, in going from Southampton to Winchester, I found myself in 
the same railway carriage with two ladies—mother and daughter—who 
had just returned from the continent, where they had been staying some 
years, and in settling themselves for their journey (they were goizg on 
to town) some trifling courtesy brought about a conversation between us, 
and I found that the excitement consequent on a return to their native 
land, or an acquired confidence of conversation imported with their Pa- 
risian modes from the country they had just left, had made them very 
communicative on the subject of their travels. My ignorance of much 
that they had seen, gave additional importance to their experiences, and 
as I am a good listener, and they were suffering from an overflow of 
information, we got on very well together. 

It happened that the train did not start for some minutes after we 
were seated, and we were followed by a lady of a very sallow complexion, 
with sunken, colourless eyes, and Avtnan in an obsolete fashion. A 
gentleman less sickly looking, but with an incipient approach to mummy 
of his appearance ; two fair bareheaded children with sapphire eyes and a 
profusion of sunny hair hanging over their shoulders like flakes of unspun 
silk, and behind these, with a native toy hanging in her small braceleted 
hand, and the other holding up the oriental drapery in which she was 
linded rather than dressed, appeared an Hindoo girl, their ayah, and a 
male attendant in cummerband and turban. With that stealthy, slidin 
motion peculiar to her race, the girl glided into the carriage and place 
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herself at the feet of the children, and the other, in obedience to some 

revious order, entered another, so we had but a momentary glimpse of 
his handsome head-dress and gorgeous shawl girdle. In every movement 
of the crouching ebony-skinned woman before us there was grace, in 
every look slavery ; her attitude expressed submission the most touching: ; 
her eyes in uplifting supplicated ; her dark sleek skin, her delicate bare 
limbs, her Asiatic features, the semi-barbaric ornaments of gold and silver 
that adorned her small wrists and neck and glanced above her sylph- 
shaped ancles, even the massive scimitar ear-rings that distorted ‘hes 
they were intended to beautify, awakened in me so many eastern associa- 
tions, that for a time the pilgrims of Gaul who sat beside me were for- 
gotten, and I was transplanted in imagination from the waving corn- 
fields and wooded shades of Hampshire to the orange groves of the 
Carnatic, the temples of Elora, and those inexplicable remains of early 
art, the architectural antiquities of Elephanta. 

Presently some observation on the luxuriant appearance of the country 
through which we were passing, elicited the fact that the recent addition 
to our party had only just arrived by the overland route from Ceylon, 
where they had been resident eighteen years. They had crossed the Desert 
in carriages driven by Arabs, and drawn by wild horses, which, being 
relieved every eight or nine miles, had kept up a gallop to Cairo. They 
had seen the two larger Pyramids, had caught a view of Mount Sinai 
and Mount Horeb, had passed the shores of the Red Sea, and stood 
where tradition said the children of Israel had crossed it. 

After this, need I say the continental sight-seers were silent. What 
were the miles of pictures at the Louvre, the gardens of Versailles, the 
glories of the Tuileries, in comparison with these experiences? Even 
the scene of Joan d’Arc’s sacrifice, with its close, antiquated streets, 
rugged trottoir, and magnificent cathedral, to the description of which 
I had listened with an interest heightened by the recent sight of 
Etty’s picture, seemed tame and insignificant to these. It stirs one’s 
veneration to come in contact with those wanderers in scriptural places ! 
and for the remainder of the journey the prophet’s spell was on 
me. I saw visions and dreamed dreams. The yellow desert went 
swimming by amidst the green corn in the ear, and swaying long grass 
in the meadows. Arab tents took the place of vine-clad and rose-covered 
cottages, and bands of haymakers became Bedouins. 

It was not till St. Cross had been passed, and the massive tower of 
Winchester cathedral appeared close under the line, that I shook off this 
mental phantasy, and exchanged the illusion of the mount where Jethro’s 
flocks were fed, for the reality of St. Giles’s-hill, and the crest of trees 
with which it is surmounted. 

And for this half-hour of romance I was indebted to the eccentricities 
of railway travelling, which, like magnetism, draws together the most 
opposite bodies, and extends its attraction from the central places of the 
earth to its extremes. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matitpa M. Hays. 
Cnarter XII, 


ConsveLo remembered that Madame de Kleist, the better to conceal 
her frequent secret visits to the Princess Amelia, often went on foot to 
the palace of an evening, her head muffled in a thick black veil, her 
figure enveloped in a dark coloured mantle, and leaning upon the arm 
of her servant. By these means she escaped the observation of the 
people about the palace, and might pass for one of those persons in dis- 
tress who disguise themselves when they beg, and who thus receive 
assistance from the liberality of princes. But spite of these precautions 
on the part of the confidante and her mistress, their secret had a strong 
resemblance to the secret in a comedy ; and if the king failed to take 
exception to these doings, it was because he numbered them among those 
smaller irregularities which it is wiser to tolerate than divulge by resist- 
ing. He knew quite well that these two ladies were more concerned with 
Trenck than with magic, and though he almost equally condemned both 
these subjects of conversation, he shut his eyes, and felt inwardly in- 
debted to his sister for affecting a mystery which effectually prevented 
him from incurring censure in the eyes of certain persons. He was quite 
willing to pretend to be deceived, that he might not appear to counte- 
nance the love and follies of his sister. It was upon the unfortunate 
Trenck that the weight of his severity fell, and thus he had accused him 
of imaginary crimes, that the public might not guess the real motives 
of his disgrace. 

La Porporina, thinking that Madame de Kleist’s servant had been in- 
structed to assist in the incognito by giving her his arm as he would have 
given it to his mistress, did not hesitate to accept his services, and leaned 
upon him as she walked along the frozen and slippery pavement. But 
she had not advanced many steps before the man said to her, with an 
easy assurance, 

“Well, my beautiful countess, in what humour did you leave your 
fantastical Amelia ?” F 

Spite of the cold and the east wind, Consuelo felt the blood mount to 
her cheeks. To all appearance, the valet took her for his mistress, thus 
betraying a revolting intimacy between them. La Porporina, seized 
with disgust, withdrew her hand from the man’s arm, saying, dryly, 

** You are deceived.” 

“Tam not accustomed to deceive myself,” said the man in the cloak, 
with the same assurance. ‘The public may, perhaps, be ignorant that 
the divine Porporina is the Countess de Rudolstadt, but the Count de 
Saint-Germain is better informed.” 

“Who are you ?” said Consuelo, bewildered and surprised. ‘Do you 
not belong to the household of Madame de Kleist ?” 


“I belong but to myself, and am only the servant of truth,” rejoined 
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the stranger. ‘Ihave just told you my name, but I see it is unknown 
to Madame de Rudolstadt.” : 

“‘ Are you, then, the Count de Saint-Germain in person ?” 

“‘ Who else could call you by a name of which the public is ignorant ? 
Stay, madame la comtesse, this is the second time you have nearly fallen 
for want of my assistance. Deign to take my arm once more. I know 
the road to your house well, and I look upon it as a duty and an honour 
to conduct you thither in safety.” 

“T am obliged by your goodness, monsieur le comte,” replied Con- 
suelo, whose curiosity was too much excited to refuse the offer of this 
singular and interesting person. “ Will you add to it by telling me why 
you call me thus ?” 

“ Because I desire to obtain your confidence by showing you that I am 
worthy of it. I have known of your marriage with Albert fora long time, 
and I have preserved it an inviolable secret, as I will continue to do, so 
long as you desire it.” 

“I see that my wishes on this matter are little respected by M. Sup- 
perville,” said Consuelo, who immediately laid to his charge M. Saint- 
Germain’s knowledge of her position. 

“Do not accuse poor Supperville,” returned the count. “He has 
disclosed nothing—unless, indeed, to the Princess Amelia, as a means of 
securing her favour. It is not from him that I learned the facts.” 

“And from whom, then, did you learn them, monsieur ?” 

“From the Count Albert de Rudolstadt himself. I know you are 
going to tell me that he died while they were accomplishing the religious 
ceremony of your marriage; but I tell you there is no such thing as 
death, that no one, that nothing dies, and that it is possible to hold com- 
munion with those whom the vulgar call dead, when one knows their 
language and the secrets of their life.” 

‘Since you know so much, monsieur, perhaps you are not ignorant 
that such assertions cannot easily convince me, while they greatly afflict 
me, by unceasingly persecuting me with the thought of a misfortune 
which I know to be without remedy, in spite of the lying promises of 
magic.” 

‘You are right to be on your guard against magicians and impostors. 
I know that Cagliostro terrified you with an apparition at least ill-timed. 
He yielded to the vain glory of showing you his power, without troubling 
himself concerning the disposition of your soul and the sublimity of his 
mission. Cagliostro is, nevertheless, no impostor, very far fromit! But 
he is a vain man, and thus it is that he has often merited the reproach of 
charlatanism.” 

“ Monsieur le comte, you are reproached with the same thing ; and 
though it is admitted that you are a superior man, I feel bold enough to 
tell you frankly the prejudices which diminish my esteem for you.” 

“Such frankness becomes the nobleness of Consuelo,” replied M. 
de Saint-Germain, calmly, “and I am indebted to you for this appeal to 
my good faith. I will prove myself worthy of it, and will speak to you 
without reserve. But here we are at your door, and the cold, as well as 
the advanced hour, forbids me to detain you longer. If you would learn 
things of the utmost importance, and upon which your future welfare 
depends, permit me to converse with you secure from interruption.” 
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“Tf your lordship will come and see me in the course of the da I 
will await you in my apartments at whatever hour you shall appoint.” 

“I must speak to you to-morrow, and to-morrow you will receive 
Frederick’s visit, whom I cannot meet, because I have neither regard nor 
respect for him.” £ 

“Of what Frederick are you speaking, monsieur le comte ? 

“Oh! not of our friend Frederick de Trenck, whom we have sue- 
ceeded in releasing from his hands, but of that worthless and contemptible 
King of Prussia, who is paying court to you. Let us consider; to-morrow 
there will be a grand bul masqué at the opera ; be there. Whatever 
disguise you may assume I shall recognise you, and will make myself 
known to you. In such a crowd we shall find solitude and security. 
Otherwise, my intercourse with you would bring misfortunes on more 
sacred heads than one. To-morrow, then, madame la comtesse !” 

Speaking thus, the Count de Saint-Germain bowed profoundly to Con- 
suelo and disappeared, leaving her at the threshold of her abode petrified 
with surprise. 

“In this kingdom of reason there is decidedly a permanent conspiracy 
against reason,” said the singer to herself, as she was falling asleep. 
“Scarcely do I escape from one peril, which threatens ruin, than another 

resents itself. The Princess Amelia had explained all my late enigmas, 
and I thought myself quite tranquil ; but, at the same moment we met, 
or at least we heard the fantastic sweeper, walking about this palace of 
doubt, this fortress of incredulity, as tranquilly as it would have done two 
hundred years ago. I am freed from the terror that Cagliostro had 
caused me, and up springs another magician still better instructed in my 
affairs. That these conjurers should keep account of all that concerns the 
lives of kings and powerful or illustrious persons, I‘can well conceive ; 
but that I, a poor, humble, and quietly conducted girl, can conceal no 
fact of my life from their investigations, confounds and disturbs me in 
spite of myself. Courage! let me follow the advice of the princess, let 
me rely on the future for the explanation of this fresh prodigy, and in the 
meantime abstain from judging it. Perhaps the most extraordinary thing 
of all is, that the king’s visit, predicted by M. de St. Germain, is, indeed, 
to take place to-morrow. This will be the third time only that the king 
has sought me in my ownhouse. Can this M. de Saint-Germain be in 
his confidence ? They say we should distrust above all others those who 
speak ill of their masters ; I will try not to forget this caution.” 

On the morrow, at one o’clock precisely, a carriage without livery or 
arms, entered the court-yard of the house which the singer inhabited, and 
the king, who had sent to apprise her of his visit two hours before, that 
he might find her alone and in waiting, entered her apartments with his 
hat on his left ear, a smile upon his lips, and a small basket in his hands. 

“Captain Kreutz brings you some fruit from his garden,” said he. 
“ Certain ill-intentioned people pretend that they come from the gardens 
of Sans-Souci, and that they were destined for the king’s table. But the 
king does not trouble himself about us, thank Heaven, and the humble 
baron comes to an hour or two with his little friend.” 

This agreeable opening, instead of placing Consuelo at her ease, 
strangely disturbed her. Since she had been conspiring against his will 
by receiving the confidences of the Princess Amelia, she had found it 
impossible to brave the royal inquisitor with her usual imperturbable 
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frankness. Henceforth, she must manage him, perhaps flatter him, and 
turn aside his suspicions by adroit coquetries. Consuelo felt that this 
part did not suit her, that she should play it ill, especially if it were true 
that Frederick was smitten with her, as was whispered at court, where 
they would have thought it debasing to royalty to use the word love with 
reference to an actress. Restless and anxious, Consuelo awkwardly 
thanked the king for his exceeding kindness, when suddenly the royal 
physiognomy changed, becoming as morose as it had before been radiant 
and good-tempered. 

“What is this?” he said, roughly, and frowning. “ Are you out of 
temper ? are youill ? why do you call me sire? Does my visit interrupt 
some intrigue ?” 

“No, sire,” replied the young girl, recovering her serenity and frank- 
ness. “I amno intriguer, neither have I a lover.” 

“‘So much the better. But, after all, if it were so, what would that 
matter tome ; only I should desire you to avow it.” 

“To avow? M. le capitaine means me to confide in him, without 
doubt ?” 

‘‘ Explain the difference.” 

** Monsieur le capitaine understands it already.” 

“As you will, but to distinguish is not to reply. If you were ena- 


moured I should insist upon knowing it.” 


“TI do not understand why.” 
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“ You have no idea at all? Come, look me in the face, your expres~- 
sion is very vague this morning.” 

*‘ Monsieur le capitaine, it seems to me that you are aping the king. 
They say that when he questions an unusual person, he looks them full 
in the eyes. Believe me, these tricks become only him; and still more, 
were he to come here and subject me to them, I should beg him to go 
about his business.” 


| “So, mademoiselle, you would say to him, ‘ Get you gone, sire.’” 





** Why not ? The king’s place is on his horse or his throne, and if his 
; fancy led him to my house, | should have the right not to submit to his 
: ill-humour.” 

“There is reason in what you say ; but in all this you make me no 


reply. You will not take me as confidant in your cunning amours.” 

“There are no cunning amours for me; I have often told you so, 
baron.” 

“ Yes, in jest, because I questioned you in jest; but suppose I am 
speaking seriously now ?” 

“T reply the same.” 

** Do you know you are a singular person ?” 

“‘ In what respect ?” : 

“ Because you are the only actress who has nothing to do with passion 
and intrigue.” by 

“ You have a bad opinion of actresses, monsieur le capitaine.” 

“Not at all; I have known some actresses very prudent ; but they 
aimed at wealthy marriages, while no one knows what you think of.” 

*« T think of singing this evening.” 

“ Thus you live in the present.” 

“ Henceforth, I shall never live otherwise.” 

“It has not always been thus, then ?” 
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«¢ No, monsieur.” 

“ You have loved ?” 

«‘ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Seriously ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

« And for long?” 

‘Yes, monsieur.” 

“ And what has become of your lover 7” 

“« He is dead !” 

« But you are consoled for his loss ?” 

“ No.” 

« Ah, you will be soon.” 

‘¢T fear not.” 

* This is strange. Then you will not marry ?” 

‘© Never.” 

« And you will never have a lover :” 

‘* Never.” 

«« Not even a friend ?” 

“ Not even a friend, as certain ladies understand the word.” 

‘Enough ! yet, should you go to’ Paris, and should Louis XV., that 
gallant cavalier—” 

‘“Tdo not like kings, monsieur le capitaine ; and I detest kings who 
are light-minded.” 

“Ah! I understand ; you give the preference to pages; a handsome 
young cavalier like Trenck, for example.” 

“T have never thought about his face.” 

“ And yet you haye had relations with him ?” 

** Yes; they were those of a pure and honest friendship.” 

‘‘ You confess, then, that these relations have existed ?” 

“T did not ni so,” replied Consuelo, who feared to compromise the 
princess in any degree. 

“Then you deny them ?” 

“‘T should have no reason for denying them had they ever existed ; 
but how is it that Captain Kreutz questions me in this manner? What 
interest can he take in all this ?” 

“ The king takes interest in it, apparently,” returned Frederick ; taking 
off his hat, and placing it roughly on the head of the Muse Polyphemia 
in white marble, which ornamented the console. 

“If the king does me the honour to come and see me,” said Consuelo, 
overcoming the terror which took possession of her, ‘I suppose he wishes. 
to hear some music, and I will place myself at the harpsichord and sing 
him the air of Ariane abandonnée.” 

“The king does not like his wishes to be anticipated. | When he asks 
questions, he requires to be answered clearly and distinctly. What have 
you been doing in the king’s palace during the past night? You perceive. 
the king has a right to come and play the master in your house, since you 
go to his at unseasonable hours without his permission.” 

Consuelo trembled from head to foot ; but, ha pily, in all dangers, 
she possessed a presence of mind which heretofore had served her as by 
miracle. She remembered that Frederick often advanced what was false 
to arrive at the truth, and that he more frequently endeavoured to sur- 
prise a confession than attempted to extort it by other means. She kept 
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on her guard, then, and, smiling through her paleness, said :—“ Here is 
a singular accusation ; I know not what reply can be made to such fan- 
tastic demands.” 

“You are no longer laconic as you were just now,” returned the king. 
“ How easy it is to see when you lie! You have not been at the palace 
to-night? Answer me, yes or no ?” 

‘Well then, no!” replied Consuelo, courageously; preferring the shame 
of being detected in a falsehood to the cowardice of disclosing the secret 
of another for her own exculpation. 

“You did not leave it at three o'clock this morning, alone ?” 

“‘No,” replied Consuelo, who recovered her strength as she saw an 
almost imperceptible irresolution in the king’s countenance, and who was 
already affecting surprise with the most complete success. 

“‘ You have dared to say no three times,” cried the king, with an irri- 
tated air and threatening look. 

‘‘ And I shall dare to say it a fourth time, if your highness obliges me 
to do so,” replied Consuelo, resolved to face the storm to the end, 

“Oh, I know quite well that a woman would persist in falsehood 
through all kinds of torture, as the early Christians sustained what they 
thought to be the truth. Who could flatter himself with obtaining a sin- 
cere reply from a feminine creature? Listen, mademoiselle ; until now I 
have entertained esteem for you, because I thought you the single excep- 
tion to the vices of your sex. I thought you neither intriguing, perfidi- 
ous, nor shameless. I had a sincere confidence in your character, which 
almost amounted to friendship—” 

** And now, sire—” 

** Do not interrupt me. Now I have my opinion, and yon will feel 
the effects of it. But listen to me attentively. If you have the mis- 
fortune to mix yourself up with the petty intrigues of the palace, to 
accept certain misplaced confidences, to render certain dangerous services, 
you will hope in vain to deceive me for any length of time, and as I 
received you into my dominions with distinction and kindness, so will 
1 drive you out of them with ignominy.” 

“ Sire,” replied Consuelo, boldly, ‘*as my dearest and most constant 
desire is to leave Prussia, whatever may be the pretext of my dismissal, 
or the harshness of your language, I shall receive the order for my de- 
parture with gratitude.” 

“Ah! you take it thus,” cried Frederick, transported with anger, 
‘and you dare to speak to me in this manner ;” at the same time lifting 
his cane as though he would have struck Consuelo; but the air of tranquil 
contempt with which she awaited this outrage restored him to his senses, 
and he threw his cane far from him, saying, in a voice of emotion, 
“Pause awhile! forget the claims you have upon the gratitude of Cap- 
tain Kreutz, and speak to the king with becoming respect; for if you 
drive me to extremities, I am capable of correcting you as I would a 
rebellious child.” } d 

“ Sire, 1 know that children are beaten in your august family, and I 
have heard it said that your majesty, to escape from such treatment, was 
formerly obliged to take flight. This remedy will be as easy to a Zin- 
gara like me as it was to the Prince Royal Frederick. If your majesty 
does not send me from your states in four-and-twenty hours, I shall take 
it upon myself to re-assure you as to my participation in intrigues, by 
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quitting Prussia without a passport, though it be on foot, and by leaping 
the trenches like a deserter or a smuggler.” 

“ You are mad,” said the king, shrugging his shoulders, and walking 
up and down the apartment to conceal his vexation and repentance. 
“ You shall go, I do not desire any thing better, but without scandal and 
haste. I will not have you quit me thus, discontented with me and with 
yourself. Where the devil did you get the insolence with which you are 
gifted ? and what fiend inspires me with the good humour to submit to 

ou 2” 
ue It arises, doubtless, from a generous scruple with which your majesty 
may dispense. You think yourself indebted to me for a service which I 
should as zealously have rendered to the meanest of your subjects. Look 
upon yourself then as acquitted towards me, a thousand times over, and 
let me depart as speedily as possible: my liberty will be a sufficient re- 
compense, and I will ask for no other.” 

“ Again?” said the king, confounded at the hardy obstinacy of this 
young girl; “ever the same language? Will you always dispute with 
me? This is not courage, it is hatred.” 

« And if it were,” returned Consuelo, “ would your majesty care for it 
the least in the world ?” 

“ Just Heaven! what are you saying, my poor little girl,” said the 
king, with an accent of sincere grief; “‘ you do not understand what you 
say, unhappy child! none but the most perverted spirit can be insensible 
to the hatred of a fellow-being.” 

“ Does Frederick the Great look upon Porporina as a being of the 
same nature as himself?” 

“ Intellect and virtue alone can raise aman above his fellows. You 
possess genius in your art. Your conscience should tell you whether 
you also possess uprightness..... but it tells you the contrary at this 
moment, for your soul is filled with hatred and anger.” 

“If it be so, has the conscience of Frederick the Great nothing with 
which to reproach itself for having aroused these evil passions in a heart 
habitually peaceable and generous ?” 

“ Ah! you are in a passion,” said Frederick, making a movement to 
take the young girl’s ladle but he stopped short, restrained by that 
awkwardness which his contempt and aversion for women had made him 
contract. Consuelo, who had exaggerated the expression of language 
that she —_ repress in the king’s heart a feeling of tenderness which 
she saw ready to explode in the midst of his ill-humour, observed his timi- 
dity, and lost all her fears as she found that he waited her advances. It was 
a sin destiny, that the only woman capable of exercising over Fre- 
derick a sort of prestige resembling love, was, perhaps, the only woman 
in his kingdom who would for no consideration have encouraged. this 
disposition. It is true, that the pride and repugnance of Consuelo 
formed, perhaps, the principal attraction in the eyes of the king. Her 
rebellious spirit tempted the despot as the conquest of a province would 
have done, and, without being aware of it himself, without attaching any 
glory to this frivolous class of conquests, Frederick felt admiration and 
instinctive sympathy for so powerful a character, which seemed, in some 

~ to 3 - sort of 9.0 to his own. 

“ Come,” said he, rou rusting the hand he had held out to Con- 
suelo into the pocket o be waistcoat ; “never tell me again that I do 
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not care for being hated, as you will make me think I am hated, and the 
thought would be odious to me !” 

«¢ And yet you wish to be feared ?” 

“ No, I would be respected.” 

“ And is it by blows of the cane that your corporals inspire your 
soldiers with respect for your name ?” 

“ How do you know any thing about it? What are you speaking of ? 
With what are you interfering ?” 

“TI am answering the question of your majesty clearly and dis- 
tinctly.”’ 

* Would you have me ask your pardon for a moment of anger pro- 
voked: by your folly ?” 

‘“¢ On the contrary, if you could break on my head the cane sceptre 
that governs Prussia, I would beg your majesty to take up the stick you 
have cast from your hand.” 

“ Bah! suppose I had caressed your shoulders with it a little, as it is 
a cane Voltaire gave me, you would, perhaps, have only acquired more 
wit and malice. Stay, I greatly value that cane, but I see I must make 
you some reparation.” And speaking thus, the king picked up his cane, 
and endeavoured to break it; but in vain he put his knee to it, the cane 
yielded and would not break. ‘ See,” said Frederick, throwing it into 
the fire, my cane is not, as you pretend, the image of my sceptre. It is 
that of faithful Prussia, which yields to my will, and will never be 
broken by it. Do the same, Porporina, and you will find your account 
in it.” 

‘‘ What, then, is your majesty’s will as concerns me? Iam a fine 
subject, indeed, for the exercise of authority, and to disturb the serenity 
of a great character !” 

“ My will is, that you give up the idea of quitting Berlin: do you 
find it displeasing to you ?” 

The lively and all but impassioned look of Frederick sufficiently ex- 
plained this species of reparation. Consuelo felt her terrors return, and, 
pretending not to understand him, 

“ To that,” she replied, “I will never consent. I see too clearly that 
I must pay dearly for the honour of sometimes amusing your majesty by 
my singing. Suspicion rests upon every one here. The most humble 
and obscure beings are not beneath accusation, and I cannot live thus.” 

“ You are discontented with your salary ?” returned the king. Well! 
it shall be increased.” 

“No, sire; I am satisfied with my salary. Iam not avaricious, as 
your majesty knows.” 

“True. It is but justice to say you do not love money. Indeed, one 
cannot find out what it is you do love !” 

“ Liberty, sire !” 

“ And who interferes with your liberty? You seek some quarrel with 
me, and you know not how to bring it about. You wish to depart, this 
at least is clear.” 

* Yes, sire.” 

“Yes; is that quite decided ?”’ 

“ Yes, sire.” r 

“In that case, go to the devil!” the king took his hat and his cane, 
which, rolling on the fire-irons, had not been burnt, and, turning his 
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back, advanced towards the door; but, as he was about to open it, he 
looked towards Consuelo, displaying a face go _ingenuously sad, so 

aternally afflicted, so unlike, in one word, his terrible gaze-royal, or his 
hitter smile of sceptical philosophy, that the poor child felt herself moved 
and repentant. The habit of domestic storms into which she had fallen 
with Le Porpora, made her forget that there was in Frederick's heart a 
something egotistical and violent, which had never entered the chaste 
and generously ardent soul of her adopted father. She turned aside to 
hide a tear, which escaped from her eyelid, but the glance of the lynx is 
not more rapid than was that of the king. He turned back, and, raising 
anew his cane at Consuelo, but this time with the tenderness he would 
have shown in his sports with the child of his bosom. “ Detestable crea- 
ture!” he said, in a troubled and caressing voice; “you have not the 
least friendship for me!” 

‘You deceive yourself greatly, Monsieur le Baron,” replied the good 
Consuelo, fascinated by this half-earnest, which in its pretence of anger 
made amends for the real fit of anger indulged in by Frederick, “I have 
as much friendship for Captain Kreutz, as I have dislike for the King of 
Prussia.” 

‘That is because you do not understand, because you cannot under- 
stand the King of Prussia,” returned Frederick ; “ therefore, do not let 
us speak of him. A day will come, when you shall have lived long 
enough in this country to know its spirit and its wants, and in which you 
will render more justice to the man who is obliged to govern it as he 
finds best. In the meantime, be a little more amiable with the poor 
baron, who is so profoundly weary of the court and its courtiers, and who 
comes here to seek calm and happiness with a pure spirit and a candid 
mind. I had but one hour to profit by it, and you have done nothing 
but quarrel with me. I will return at some other time, upon condition 
that you receive me better. I will bring Massule for your amusement, 
and, if you are very good, I will make you a present of a beautiful little 
white grayhound, which she is nursing at this moment. You must be 
very careful of it. Ah! I forgot! I have brought you some verses of 
my own making—some stanzas upon music ; you can adapt them to an 
air, and my sister Amelia will amuse herself by singing it.” 

The king quietly retired, having turned back several times, conversing 
with a graceful familiarity, and lavishing frivolous cajoleries on the object 
of his patronage. He knew how to say nothings when he pleased, though 
in general his manner of speaking was concise, energetic, and full of good 
sense. No man possessed more of what is called de fond in conversation, 
and nothing was more rare at this period than this firm and serious tone 
in familiar intercourse. 

But, with Consuelo, he desired to be amiable, and so far succeeded as 
greatly to astonish her. When he had gone, she repented, as usual, not 
having found it possible to disgust him with her, and his fancy for these 
dangerous visits. On his side, the king departed half discontented with 
himself. He loved Consuelo after a manner of his own, and desired to 
inspire her in reality with the attachment and admiration his false friends 
professed for him. He would, perhaps, have given much—he who did 
not like to give at all—once in his life to know the pleasure of being loved 
sincerely, without disguise or reservation. 


But he felt that this was not easy to reconcile with the authority of 
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which he would never consent to divest himself, and like a cat, satiated 
with food, who plays with a mouse ready for flight, he scarcely knew 
whether he most desired to tame or to strangle Consuelo. 

«She will go too far, and all this will have a bad ending,” he said to 
himself, as he stepped into his carriage. “ If she continues to oppose me 
I shall be obliged to accuse her of some fault, and send her to a fortress 
for a little while, that the regimen may blunt this proud courage. Yet 
I would rather dazzle and govern her by the prestige I exercise over so 
many. It is impossible that with a little patience I should not suc- 
ceed. It is a labour which irritates and amuses me at the same time. We 
shall see! One thing is certain, she must not depart now to go and 
boast of having told me truths with impunity. No, no! she quits me 
only submissive or crushed.” . . 

And then the king, who had many other things on his mind, as may 
well be believed, opened a book that he might not lose five minutes in 
useless reverie, and left his carriage almost forgetting the ideas with 
which he had entered it. 

La Porporina, uneasy and trembling, dwelt for some time longer on 
the dangers of her situation. She reproached herself greatly for not 
having insisted to the last upon her departure, and for having tacitly 
engaged herself to renounce it. But she was drawn from these medita- 
tions by the arrival of money and letters from Madame de Kleist, to be 
forwarded to Monsieur de Saint-Germain. These were destined for 
Trenck, and Consuelo must accept the responsibility. She must also, if 
need were, accept the part of one beloved by the fugitive, for the pre- 
servation of the Princess Amelia’s secret. She saw herself, then, en- 
tangled in a dangerous and disagreeable situation, rendered all the worse 
by her not feeling assured of the loyalty of those mysterious agents with 
whom she was placed in communication, and who seemed desirous to in- 
terfere at the same time in her own private affairs. She busied herself 
with her disguise for the opera ball, where she had accepted a rendezvous 
with Saint-Germain, acknowledging to herself with helpless terror that 
she was on the brink of an abyss. 


CaaptTer XIII. 


IMMEDIATELY after the opera, the theatre was boarded over, decorated 
according to custom, and the grand bal masqué, called at Berlin the 
redoute, commenced precisely at midnight. The company was tolerably 
mixed, since the princes, and perhaps even the princesses of the blood- 
royal, mingled with the actors and actresses of the different theatres. 
La Porporina stole thither alone, disguised as a nun, a costume which 
enabled her to conceal her neck and shoulders beneath the veil, and her 
waist in the folds of an ample dress. She felt the necessity of remaining 
unknown, that she might escape the observations her meeting with M. 
de Saint-Germain might give rise to; and she was not sorry to have this 
opportunity of testing the perspicacity of the magician, who had boasted 
that he should recognise her in whatever disguise she might adopt. She 
had then composed this simple and easy dress alone, without even ad- 
mitting her servant to her confidence; and had issued forth well 
enveloped in a long pelisse, which she only quitted upon finding herself in 
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the midst of the crowd. But she had not made the round of the theatre, 
when she observed a circumstance which gave her great uneasiness. A 
mask, about her own height and figure, and apparently of the same sex, 
dressed in the costume of a nun exactly similar to hers, came and placed 
itself frequently before her, making a jest at their identity. 

“ Dear sister,” said this nun, “ I desire greatly to know which of us is 
the shadow of the other; and as it seems to me that you are more frail 
and transparent than I, I ask leave to touch your hand, that I may 
assure myself if you be my twin-sister or my ghost.” 

Consuelo repulsed these attacks, and endeavoured to gain her dressing- 
room, that she might change her costume, or in some degree modify it, 
so as to avoid mistakes. She feared lest the Count de Saint-Germain, 
who, in spite of her precautions, might have gained information as to 
her disguise, should address her Sosie, and speak to her of the secrets he 
had announced the preceding night. But she had no time to carry this 
into effect. Already a Capuchin was in pursuit of her, and quickly took 
possession of her arm, whether she would‘or not. 

“ You shall not escape me, my sister,” he said, in a low voice; “I am 
your father-confessor, and I am going to tell you your sins. You are 
the Princess Amelia.” 

“ You are a novice, brother,” replied Consuelo, disguising her voice, 
according to the custom of bals masqué. “You are but ill acquainted 
with your penitents.” 

“Oh, it is useless to disguise your voice, sister. I know not if you wear 
the costume of your order, but you are the Abbess of Quedlimburg, and 
you may well confess to me, who am your brother Henry.” 

Consuelo did indeed recognise the voice of the prince, who had often 
spoken to her, and who had a species of grusseyement sufficiently remark- 
able. That she might assure herself that her Sosie was indeed the 
princess, she still persisted in her denial and the prince added, 

“IT saw your costume at the tailor’s, and as there are no secrets for 
rinces, I surprised yours. Come, do not let us lose time in chatting. 
ou cannot intend to puzzle me, my dear sister, and it is not to torment 

you that I have nro. tor myself to your footsteps. I have important 
things to say to you. Come to some retired place with me.” 

Consuelo allowed the prince to lead her aside, resolved to show him her 
features rather than abuse his mistake to the surprise of family secrets. 
But, at the first word he addressed to her when they had gained a box, 
she became attentive in spite of herself, and thought she had the right to 
listen to the end. 

“Take care how you trust La Porporina too far,” said the prince to 
his supposed sister, “not that I doubt her discretion and nobleness of 
heart. The most important persons of the Order are her guarantees, 
and were you to jest with me again on the nature of my sentiments for 
her, I should tell you that I share in your sympathy for this charming 
woman. But neither those persons nor myself are of opinion that you 
should companion yourself with her until they are well assured of her 
dispositions. An enterprise which at once and irresistibly seizes upon an 
ardent imagination like yours, and a justly irritated spirit like mine, may 
at first terrify a timid girl, a stranger without doubt to all philosophy 
and — The reasons which have weighed with you are not those 
which would make an impression upon a woman placed in so different 
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a sphere. Leave then the care of this initiation to Trismégistus or Saint- 
Germain.” 

“But has not Trismeégistus departed ?” said Consuelo, who was too 
good an actress not to be able to imitate the harsh changing voice of the 
Princess Amelia. 

‘¢You should know that better than I, since this man is connected 
with you alone. As for me, Ido not know him. But M. de Saint- 
Germain appears to me the most skilled and the most extraordinarily 
versed in the science which engages our attention. He has undertaken 
to attach this beautiful singer to our interests and to save her from the 
dangers which threaten her.” 

“Is she really in danger?” asked Consuelo. 

“ She will be if she persist in repulsing the sighs of Monsieur le Mar- 

is.” 

“ What marquis ?” asked Consuelo, astonished. 

“You are very absent, my sister! I spoke to you of Fritz, or the 
grand lama.” 

“Oh, yes! the Marquis de Brandebourg!”’ replied Porporina, under- 
standing at last that he referred to the king. ‘ But are you quite sure 
that he thinks of this girl ?” 

“TI do not say that he loves her, but he is jealous of her. And then, 
my sister, you must be perfectly well aware that you compromise this 
fair creature by taking her into your confidence. . . But there! I know 
nothing about that, and I will know nothing; only in the name of 
Heaven, be prudent, and do not let our friends suspect that you are 
actuated by any other feeling than that of political liberty. We have 
resolved to adopt your Countess de Rudolstadt. When she shall be 
initiated and bound by oaths, promises, and threats, you will no longer 
run any risk with her. Until then, I conjure you, abstain from seeing 
her, and speaking to her of your affairs and ours. . . And to begin, do 
not remain in this hall, where your presence is scarcely correct, and where 
the grand lama will certainly know you have been. Take my arm to 
the door. I cannot conduct you further. I am supposed to be under 
arrest at Potsdam, and the walls of the palace have eyes which would 
pierce a mask of iron.” 

At this moment some one knocked at the door of the box, and as the 
prince did not open it, persisted in an attempt to enter. 

“Here is some impertinent fellow forcing his way into a box occupied 
by a lady !” said the prince, showing his bearded mask at the grati ng of 
the box. But a red domino with a pale face, whose appearance had in 
it something terrifying, presented itself before him, and said with 
singular action, “ J/ pleut.” . 

This piece of news ap d to make a great impression on the prince, 
‘* Shall I leave or shall I remain here?” he asked of the red domino. 

“You must seek,” replied the domino, “for a nun in a dress exactly 
like the one before us, who is wandering about the crowd; I will take 
charge of madame,” he added, pointing to Consuelo, and entering the 
box which the prince hastened to throw open to him. They exchanged 
a few whispered words, and the prince went out without addressing 
another word to La Porporina. 

“Why !” said the red domino, seating himself in the box, and ad- 
dressing Consuelo, “ why have you taken a disguise exactly like that of 
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the princess? By so doing, you are running the risk of exposing her as 
well as yourself to fatal mistakes. I recognise in 1t neither your usual 
freedom nor devotion.” Pech 

“If my costume be like that of any other here, I am entirely ignorant 
of it,” returned Consuelo, who kept on her guard with this new inter- 
locutor. 

“I thought it was, perhaps, a carnival pleasantry arranged between 
you two. But since it was not intentioned, madame la comtesse, and 
chance alone has brought it about, let us speak of yourself, and abandon 
the princess to her destiny.” 

“But if any one be in danger, monsieur, it does not seem to me the 
part of those who speak of devotion to look on with their arms crossed.” 

“The person who has just left us will watch over this august simpleton. 
Doubtless you are not unaware that the matter interests others besides 
ourselves, for this person, also, pays you court !’’ 

“ You are deceived, monsieur, and I know this person no more than 
you do. Moreover, your language is neither that of a friend, nor a jester. 
Permit me then to return to the hall.” 

“Permit me to ask you first for a portfolio which you are charged to 
deliver to me.” 

“1 cannot, I am charged with nothing for any one.” 

“Well ; you are right to answer thus. But, with me, it is useless : 
I am the Count de Saint-Germain.” 

* T do not know that.” 

“ Were I even to take off my mask, as you have only seen my features 
by night, you would not recognise me. But here is a letter of credit.” 

The red domino presented Consuelo with a sheet of music, accompanied 
by a sign she could not misunderstand. She gave him the portfolio, not 
without trembling, and was careful to add :— 

“Take notice of what I say. Iam charged with no message for you ; 
it is I alone who give you these letters and the bills of exchange accom- 
panying them, for the person you know of.” 

** Thus, it is you who are the mistress of the Baron de Trenck.” 

Consuelo, terrified at the painful falsehood exacted from her, kept 
silence. 

** Haply, madame,” said the red domino, “ the baron does not conceal 
from us that he receives consolation and assistance from a person who 
loves him. It is you then who are the friend of the baron ?” 

‘* [t is,” replied Consuelo, firmly ; “ I am as much surprised as I am 
hurt by your questions. Can I not be the friend of the baron without 
exposing myself to the brutal expressions and outrageous suspicions with 
which you are pleased to accuse me ?” 

“Your position is too serious to permit that you should dwell upon 
words. Listen attentively: you charge me with a commission which 
may compromise me, and which exposes me to personal dangers of more 
than one description. There may be some political game under all this, 
in which I should not care to be mixed up. I have given my word to 
the friends of M. de Trenck to serve him in a love affair. Let us under- 
stand each other clearly ; I have not promised to serve a Sriendship. 
The word is too vague, and fills me with anxiety. I know you incapable 
of telling a falsehood. If you tell me positively that De Trenck is your 
lover, and if I may report this to Albert de Rudolstadt.....” 
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«Just Heaven! monsieur, do not torture me thus: Albert is no 
more!....” 

“ According to what men say, he is dead, I know; but for you as for 
me he is eternally living.” 

“ If you mean in a religious and symbolical sense, it is the truth ; but, 
if it be in a material sense.....” 

“ Do not let us discuss the point. A veil still hangs over your mind, 
but this veil will be lifted. What it now concerns me to know is your 
position with respect to Trenck. If he be your lover, I will undertake 
this communication upon which his life may depend ; for he is cut off from 
all resources. If you refuse to satisfy me, I shall refuse to be your inter- 
mediator.” 

“ Well,” said Consuelo, with a painful effort, “he is my lover. Take 
the portfolio, and hasten to deliver it to him.” 

“It is enough,” said M. de Saint-Germain, taking the portfolio. 

“Now, noble and courageous girl, allow me to tell you that I admire 
and respect you. This is but a proof to which I desired to submit your 
devotion il self-abjuration. Yes, I know all; I know quite well that 
rou have told this falsehood through generosity, and that you are 
sacredly faithful to your husband. I know that the Princess Amelia, 
while making use of me, disdains to accord me her confidence, and that 
she labours to free herself from the tyranny of the grand lama without 
ceasing to play the proud and reserved princess. She is we!l suited to 
her part, and does not blush to expose you, a poor girl, unconnected and 
alone (as the world says), to an eternal misfortune; yes, to the greatest 
of misfortunes !—that of preventing the brilliant resurrection of your 
husband, and of plunging his present existence into doubt and despair. 
But, happily, between the soul of Albert and your own, a chain of 
invisible hands is unceasingly extended, to keep up a connexion be- 
tween her who acts upon earth in the light of the sun, and him who 
labours in an unknown world, in the mystery of shadow and gloom, far 
from the vulgar gaze.” 

This strange language disturbed Consuelo, much as she had deter- 
mined to defy equivocal declarations and pretended philosophers. 

‘‘ Explain yourself, monsieur le comte,” said she, forcing herself to 
preserve a cold calm tone. “I know well that Albert’s part is not over 
on earth, and that his soul is not annihilated by the cold blast of death. 

3ut the connexion which can exist between him and me is covered with 
a veil which my death alone can raise, if it pleases God to leave us a 
vague remembrance of our preceding existence. There is a mysterious 
point, and it is not in the power of any one to aid in the a eo influ- 
ence which will unite in a life to come those who have loved each other 
in a life that is past. What then do you desire to intimate, by saying 
that certain sympathetic beings watch over me to effect this recon- 
ciliation ?” 

“‘T can speak to you of myself only,” replied M. de Saint-Germain, 
“and can but tell you, that having hee Albert in all times, as well 
when I served under his orders in the war of the Hussites against Sigis- 
mund, as late in the thirty years’ war, when he was . . - .” 

“1 know, monsieur, that you pretend to recall all your anterior ex- 
istences, and Albert was unhappily and fatally possessed with the same 
idea. God knows, I never suspected his good faith in this respect! but 
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this conviction was so united in him, with a state of delirious excitement, 
that I have never believed in the reality of this exceptional and, it may 
be, inadmissible power. Spare me, then, the embarrassment of listening 
to the eccentricities of your conversation on this head. I know that 
many people, urged by a frivolous curiosity, would willingly be in my 
jlace, and receive, with a smile of encouragement and pretended cre- 
jnlity, the marvellous histories which, it is said, you relate so well. But 
I know not how to act a part when I am not obliged to do so, and I 
cannot amuse myself with what | call your reveries. They recall too 
vividly those which so alarmed an afflicted me in the Count de Rudol- 
stadt. Deign to reserve them for those who can enter into them. Nothing 
in the world should induce me to deceive you, by feigning belief; and 
even if there remains awakened in me no cruel remembrance, I should 
still be unable to deceive you. Will you then reply to my questions, 
without seeking to bewilder my judgment by vague words with double 
meanings. To assist your frankness, I will tell you that I already know 
that you have particular and mysterious designs upon me. You are to 
initiate me into some formidable secret, and persons of high rank rely 
upon you to give me the first ideas of I know not what occult science.” 

“ Persons of high rank talk sometimes in a strange manner, madame 
la comtesse,” said the count, with great calmness. ‘I thank you for the 
candour with which you speak to me, and I will abstain from touching 
on things you do not understand, for want, perhaps, of the desire to 
understand them. I will only tell you that there 1s, in fact, an occult 
science on which I pique myself, and in which I am assisted by superior 
intelligences. But this science has nothing supernatural in it, since it is 
simply and purely that of the human heart, or, if you like it better, an 
intimate acquaintance with human life, in its most hidden springs, and 
most secret acts. And to prove to you that I am no vain boaster, I will 
tell you exactly what has passed in your own heart since you have been 
—— from the Count de Rudolstadt, if only you will authorise me to 

0 so.” 


“I consent,” replied Consuelo; “for on this point I know you cannot 
deceive me.” 

“Well, then, you love for the first time in your life; you love com- 
pletely, truly : and he whom you thus love, with 
you did not love him a twelyemonth ago, he whose absence is so bitter 
to you, and whose disappearance has desolated your life, and disenchanted 
9 future days, is not the Baron de Trenck, for whom you entertain 

ut a friendship of gratitude and tranquil sympathy ; it is not Joseph 

Haydn, who is but a younger brother in art to you; it is not the King 
Frederick, who ponte and interests yon at the same time; it is not 
even the handsome Anzoleto, whom you can no longer esteem: it is he 
whom you have seen stretched upon a bed of death, clothed in ornaments 
which the pride of noble families place even in the tomb, upon the 
winding-sheets of the dead; it is Albert de Rudolstadt.” 
_ Consuelo was for a moment struck by this revelation of her most 
intimate feelings, from the mouth of a man of whom she knew nothing. 
But as she remembered that she had related her whole life, and unre- 
servedly opened her heart the preceding night to the Princess Amelia, 
while she recalled all that Prince Henry had just disclosed upon the 
relations of the princess with a mysterious society, in which the Count 
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de Saint-Germain played one of the principal parts, her astonishment 
ceased, and she ingeniously confessed that it was no great merit to know 
things so recently confided to an indisereet friend. 

* You would speak of the Abbess of Quedlimberg,” said M. de Saint- 
Germain. “ Well, then, will you believe in my word of honour?” 

‘‘] have no right to question it,” replied Porporina. 

**T give you my word of honour then,” returned the count, “that the 

rincess has not told me a syllable concerning you, for the sole reason that 
I have not had the pleasure of exchanging a single word with her, nor 
with her confidante, Madame de Kleist.” 

“ Yet, monsieur, you have relations with her, at least indirectly?” 

“As to that, all my relations with her consist in conveying Trenck’s 
letters and receiving hers for him through the medium of a third person. 
You see that her confidence in me does not go very far. Since she per- 
suades herself that I am ignorant of the interest she takes in our fugitive. 
For the rest this princess is not perfidious, she is only mad, as tyrannical 
motives become when they are oppressed. The servants of truth have 
hoped great things from her, and have awarded her their protection. 
Heaven grant they may find no cause to regret it !” 

“You judge unfavourably of an interesting and unfortunate princess, 
monsieur le comte; it may be you are ill acquainted with her affairs. 
As for me, I know nothing of them... .” 

“ Do not tell useless falsehoods, Consuelo. You supped with her last 
night, and I can relate you all the circumstances.” 

Here the Count de Saint-Germain repeated the smallest details of the 
last night’s supper from the discourse of the princess and Madame de 
Kleist to the dresses they wore, the bill of fare of the repast, the rencontre 
with the sweeper, &c. Nor did he stop there, but even related the 
visit the king had paid our heroine that morning, the words exchanged 
between them, the cane lifted at Consuelo, the threats, and the reputation 
of Frederick, all, to the slightest gesture and expression of their coun- 
tenances, as though he had taken part in the scene. He ended by 
saying :— 

“ And you were very wrong, generous child that you are, to allow 
yourself to be caught by this return to kindness and friendship which the 
king knows how to use on occasions. You willrepent it. The royal tiger 
will make you feel his claws, at least, unless you accept a more efficacious 
and honourable protection ; a protection truly paternal, and all-powerful, 
not confined to the narrow limits of the marquisate of Brandebourg, but 
which will watch over you through the whole world, and follow you even 
to the deserts of the new.” , 

“I knowof none but God,” replied Consuelo, “who can exercise such 
a protection, and who will extend it to a being insignificant as myself. 
If I run any danger here, it is in Him I place my hope. | distrust all 
other solicitude of which I know neither the means nor the motives.” 

“ Distrust but ill becomes great souls,” replied the count, “and it is 
because Madame de Rudolstadt has a great soul, that she has a right to 
the protection of the true servants of God ; this is the only motive of 
that which is offered you. As for its means, they are immense, and differ 
as much in their power and morality from those which kings and princes 
possess, as the cause of God differs, in its sublimity, from that of the 
vain-glorious despots of this world. If you have love, a confidence in 
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nothing but divine justice, you are obliged to recognise its action in good 
and intelligent men, who are here the mimuisters of his will, and the 
executors of his supreme law. Frederick wrongs, to protect the weak, to 
oppose — to encourage and reward virtue, to spread the principles 
of morality, to preserve the sacredness of honour, such has been in al! 
times the mission of an illustrious and miserable phalanx, which, under 
diverse names, and diverse forms, has been perpetuated from the founda- 
tion of society to our own days. Look at the gross and anti-human laws 
which rule nations, deserve the prejudices and the errors of men ; see 
every where the monstrous traces of barbarism! How can you conceive 
that, in a world so ill-managed, through the ignorance of the masses, 
and the perfidy of governments, some virtue should still flourish, some 
true doctrines be still circulated ? Yet it is so, and we see spotless lilies, 
purest flowers, souls like yours and Albert's, thrive and shine amidst the 
terrestial mire. But do you think they could keep their perfume, pre- 
serve themselves from the venomous bites of reptiles, and offer effectual 
resistance to storm, if they were not supported and preserved by helping 
powers, by friendly hands? Do you think that Albert, that sublime 
being, stranger as he is to exact ignoble impulse, to every thought of 
evil, is superior to humanity as to be looked upon as mad by the pro- 
fane? Do you believe that Albert found in himself alone all his grandeur 
and faith ? Do you think he was an isolated fact in the universe, and 
that he never renewed his strength in the sympathy and hopes of others? 
And yet do you think you would ever have been what you are if a divine 
bein had not passed from Albert’s soul into yours? But now that you 
are separated from him, thrown into a sphere unworthy of you, exposed 
to all the perils and seductions which wait upon an actress, the confidante 
of an enamoured princess, and the reputed mistress of a king exhausted 
by excesses and frozen by selfishness, can you hope to preserve the inte- 
grity of your primitive candour, if the mysterious wings of archangels be 
not spread around you as a celestial shield ? Take heed, Consuelo ! it 
is not in yourself, or at least, in yourself alone, that you will find the 
strength of which you stand in need. Even the prudence you boast of 
will become an easy prey to the stratagems of the spirit of evil which 
wanders in the dark around your maiden court. Learn then to respect 
the holy militia, the invisible army of faith, which is already forming a 
rampart around you. It exacts of you neither engagements nor services, 
it simply commands you to be docile and trusting when you feel the 
unexpected effects of its benevolent adoption. It is for you to reflect on 
my words, and when the time comes in which you shall see prodigies 
taking place around you remember that every thing is possible to those 
who believe and work together, to those who are equal and free ; yes, to 
such nothing is impossible for the recompense of merit, and if yours 
proves itself worthy of detaining from them a sublime reward, know that 
they may even restore Albert to life and to you.” ; 

Having thus spoken in a tone animated by the enthusiasm of convic- 
tion, the red domino rose, and without waiting for a reply, bowed to 
Consuelo, and quitted the box, where she remained for some moments 
motionless and lost, as it were, in strange reveries, 
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CRICHTON: 
An Distorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE HOTEL DE SOISSONS. 


Voila donc son exécrable palais ! palais de la luxure, palais de la trahison, palais 
de tous les crimes!— 
Victor Huco, 


QuiITTING the Louvre, its festivities, and its enraged and dis- 
contented monarch, and descending into the gardens of the palace, 
we shall now pursue the footsteps of a masked cavalier, who, wrapped 
in the folds of a sable domino, took his hasty way sSodaak its 
embowered walks and trim arcades. 

The whole of the space, at this time crowded by the courts and 
other buildings forming the offices of the Louvre was, at the period 
of our narrative, disposed in noble-alleys bordered with) exquisite 
shrubs—shadowed by tall trees—with here and there terraces and 
patches of the smoothest verdure—balustred with marble steps and 
low pillars—and. watered by gushing fountains of the clearest 
crystal ; anon diverging into labyrinths and bowers, in. which 
gleamed Faunus or Diana, or haply some: ‘‘nymph to the bath 
addressed,” and displayin i the luxury and magnifi- ’ 
cence of the monarch (Francis I.), by whom the .plaisance had 
been laid out. 

The moon shone clear and cold in the highest heavens as. the 
cavalier hurried swiftly through this region of beauty. For one 
instant he paused to gaze at the wing of the, Louvre fronting the 
spot on which he stood. ‘The casements were brightly illuminated 
with the torches of the féte—the music resounded blithely from 
afar—but the masker’s eye rested not upon the festive lights, nor 
did he listen to the gay symphonies. His eye was fixed upon a 
lamp shining like a star is one of the higher towers of the period 
of Philip ugustus that flanked the palace, and his ear was 
strained to catch the faint sound produced by the closing of a 
lattice. He then plunged into a dark avenue formed by two 
rows of clipped yews before him. 
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The gardens of the Louvre were bordered on the one hand by 
the waters of the Seine, across which river-chains were drawn so as 
to cut off all approach in this quarter, while on the other, they were 
defended by a turreted wall and external moat, which a it 
from the encroaching buildings of the Rue du Coq. Emerging 
suddenly from the alley in which he had disappeared, the ca- 
valier stood beneath the shade of a spreading elm, whose branches 
overtopped the wall upon which he gazed. 

The figure of a sentinel, with arquebuss in hand, was seen 
slowly parading the rampart-walk, his steel cap and habergeon 
gleaming in the pale moonlight. To divest himself of his domino, 
underneath which appeared a rich satin ball-room costume—to 
swathe the folds of the cloak around his left arm, and with his right 
hand pluck his poignard from its sheath, and strike it deeply into 
the bark of the tree, by which means he rapidly climbed it—to pass 
along its branches—to drop within a few paces of the astonished 
sentinel—and swift as thought to place the bape at his throat, 
was with the cavalier little more than the work of a moment. 

So unexpected had been the assault, that the sentinel scarcel 
attempted any resistance, and was so closely griped, as to be unable 
to raise a cry: his arquebuss was wrested from his hold, and hurled 
into the foss ; while his antagonist, having apparently accomplished 
his purpose in disarming him, bounded over the cones of the 
wall, and, clinging to the rough side of a buttress, descended with 
the utmost velocity and certainty to the very edge of the water, 
where, taking advantage of a projecting stone, he contrived to bring 
both feet together, and with a single spring, cleared the wide deep 
moat, and alighted in safety on the other side—disappearing in- 
stantly afterwards in the far-cast shadows of the gloomy Rue du 

—and accomplishing what appeared in the eyes of the sen- 
tinel, who had watched his efforts from above, a marvellous and 
almost superhuman feat. 

** Mille tonnerres!” exclaimed the sentinel, who had made 
sure that the cavalier would have fallen midway into the moat, 
rubbing his eyes in astonishment as he beheld him arrive on the 
opposite bank, ‘it must be the fiend in person !” Whereupon he 
devoutly crossed himself, adding, ‘‘ no man of mortal mould, save 
one, perchance, could have taken that leap, and he who might have 
done it, the Scottish galliard Crichton, people say, is something 
more than mortal. I recollect seeing him leap five-and-twenty feet 
in the hall of arms, but that was nothing to this moat, which, if 
it be an inch, must span nine yards, with scarcely a resting-place 
for the point of a toe to spring from—to say nothing of a run. 
Tu-dieu !—if it be the Chevalier Crichton, and he be not the devil, 
he has had a narrow escape of it to-night, in more ways than one ; 
for had he passed through any gate of the Louvre, instead of down 
that break-neck wall, he had encountered the rof Maurevert, 
or some of Madame Catherine’s mouchards. Notre-Dame! if it 
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be Crichton, I am not sorry he has escaped, as we shall have the 
combat to-morrow in that case. But peste! why did he throw 
away my arquebuss ?” 

With his vain lamentation, and his vain search for his gun, we 
shall leave the sentinel, and once more track the steps of the 
cavalier, who had no sooner gained the shelter of the houses, than 
he resumed his domino. Swiftly shaping his course through the 
deserted streets, he glided along like a phantom, without encoun- 
tering so much as a stray serjeant of the guet royal, some of whom 
were, for the most part, to be met with at all hours in this fre- 
quented quarter, when, at the very moment he passed it, the door 
of a small tavern, the Falcon, situate where the Rue Pelican turns 
from the Rue Saint-Honoré, was suddenly thrown open, and forth 
issued two roystering blades, members of the university, it would 
seem from their scholastic caps and gards, who had evidently been 
indulging in copious libations, and were now, in all probability, re- 
treating to their place of rest for the night. 

In figure, the one was tall, light, and not without a certain air 
of dignity in his deportment. Despite its uncertainty, his step was 
light and agile as that of a mountaineer, and about his shoulders 
aight, long, yellow hair depended in great profusion. The second 
scholar was more squarely and stoutly built, and moved forward as 
if urged into his present quick movement by the energy of his 
companion. A small square cap surmounted a head of rough 
brown curling hair, shading an open manly countenance, lighted 
up by a keen gray eye, sparkling at this moment with unwonted 
fire. His whole appearance, while it betokened the possession of 
great personal strength, showed also that his vigour was united 
with a sluggish temperament. With a step almost as heavy 
as that of his master, a huge dog plodded at his heels, bearing 
undoubted marks of his English origin. And if any doubts 
could be entertained as to what country either dog or master might 
belong, the student settled that question by roaring at the top of 
a strenuous voice the following chaunt, in a tongue which requires 
no translation on our part to place it before the reader. 


Ale and Sack. 


I. 


Your Gaul may tipple his thin, thin wine, 

And prate of its hue, and its fi ce fine, 

Shall never a drop pass throat of mine 
Again—again ! 

His claret is meagre (but let that pass), 

I can’t say much for his hippocrass, 


And Gprer sere wil 1 Sil ay eee - 
ith cold champagne. 
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IT. 
But froth me a flaggon of English ale, 
Stout, and old, and as amber pale, 
Which heart and head will alike assail— ' 
Ale—ale be mine! 
Or brew me a pottle of sturdy sack, 
Sherris and spice, with a toast to its back, 
And need shall be none to bid me attack 
That drink divine! 


The reader will have been at no loss to discover in these 
students his somewhat neglected frends Ogilvy and Blount. 
To the cavalier also they would appear to be equally well known, 
for he instantly joined them, addressing the former by his name. 

Ogilvy at once came to a halt, uttering an exclamation of delight 
and astonishment. ‘ You are fortunately encountered, Jasper,” 
said the cavalier ; ‘* you can serve me.” 

‘‘ Show me but how!” exclaimed Ogilvy—* my arm shall second 
your wishes.” 

“Tf your head have discretion enough to guide it, I am assured 
it will,” returned the cavalier; “ but the enterprise on which I am 
bent requires coolness as well as courage, and you were better able 
to assist me had your libations been poured from the fountain 
rather than from the wine-flask.” 

“ Our libations have been poured forth in honour of the victor 
of the University of Paris—of the admirable Crichton,” returned 
Ogilvy, somewhat reproachfully, “ and if blame is to be attached 
to our carouse, he who is the cause of it must be content to bear 
the burthen. My pon beats quick ’tis true, but my brain is 
calm enough—and if need be, I will plunge into the first well we 
encounter on our road.” 

‘And I,” said Blount, “have little to observe, noble sir, except 
that I will follow you wherever you list to lead me. The wines I have 
swallowed—as sour as Flemish beer, with (Heaven save the mark!) 
your honoured name upon my lips ; and the stupifying herbe a la 
reine, as these Frenchmen call their tobacco leaves, which I have 
puffed away, may have muddled my intellects; but they have not 
extinguished my courage. I can if need be, put some guard upon 
my tongue, having no — fancy for talking at any time. And I 


. . . o . 
can still (I would fain hope) wield staff or sword, as occasion may 


require, to some purpose. But if I should fail in my devoir, there 
is a follower at my heels, whose brain is at all seasons as bright as 


my own ; who is no toper, and who will loyally toot! 
and nail. What ho, Druid !” pene se cma 


A deep-toned growl from the dog answered his master’s call. 


Pa Brave dog,” said the cavalier, patting the animal’s leathernside, 
would thou couldst go with me !” . 


sin” 1 — — ! he shall go with you if you desire it, worthy 
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« Will he leave, then, his master,” asked the cavalier incredu- 
lously. 
ss He will do aught I bid him,” answered Blount. “ Here, 
sirrah,” and stooping for an instant, he muttered somewhat in 
Druid’s ear, accompanying his intimation with an emphatic gesture, 
perfectly intelligible, it would seem, to the dog, who instantly 
quitted his side, and attached himself to that of the cavalier. “ He 
will not quit you now till I recall him,” said Blount, ** Druid knows 
his duty as well as the most trusty retainer.” 

“His sagacity is indeed wonderful,” said the cavalier, “and I 
thank you for your confidence in trusting me with so valued a 
friend. But I pray you to recall your boon. The risk I run is 
imminent.” 

“T have given you my dog asa gage, noble sir,” returned Blount, 
firmly, ‘and I may as well throw my own life into the bargain, 
seeing I would almost as soon part with one as the other. | 
give you both, therefore, freely. Be the result of this adventure— 
whither tending, to what concerning I know not—what it may, 
it matters not ; my prayers are soon said; my tenure to this world 
is but slight, and I have never yet heard of the danger I would 
not confront. In which respect i am somewhat of honest Druid’s 
opinion, who holds all antagonists unworthy of his teeth who will 
not rouse his ire ; and who will not turn his back on any beast that 
ever walked, Lead on, sir, I have that within me, that prompts 
me to be doing.” 

‘And you, Jasper Ogilvy ?”— 

A tight grasp of the cavalier’s hand was all Ogilvy’s answer. 

* Knough !” said the leader, hastening forward. 

And as they proceeded with the same rapid pace as heretofore, 
the mask briefly developed his project. ‘‘ And so the Geloso, 
whom that assassin Spaniard stabbed, turns out to be a girl after 
all,” said Ogilvy—* By Saint Andrew, the interest I felt in her 
behalf is not so unaccountable as I conceived it to be. Right 
gladly will I lend a hand to her deliverance from this cursed astro- 
loger’s roost, and from her persecutor. [ marvelled much to see 
you in thet mask and guise, but now ’tis all explained. You are 
in the right to undertake her rescue ; and were none other to be 
found, I would alone attempt it. A maiden—by my troth ’tis 
passing strange.” . 

“ Not so strange, friend Jasper,” remarked the Englishman, 
laughing ; ‘as the change which this metamorphosis, in point of 
sex, appears to have wrought in thy sentiments. ‘This morning 
thou hadst a holy horror, worthy of John Knox himself, of every 
thing savouring of a player. Now, when a pair of bright eyes 
stare thee in the face, thou carest not to avow thine errors. Ah! 
I fear thou art fallen into the wiles of the enemy. Those dark 
looks and dark eyes are but snares, Jasper, and her calling is a 
vain one.” 


“Tush,” returned Ogilvy, “ my abomination of her calling is 
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not a whit diminished. And if I have expressed any concern 
respecting her, it is because—” Yate 

‘¢ She finds favour in thine eyes—I am at no loss to perceive it,” 
rejoined the Englishman. 

“No such thing,” answered Ogilvy, sharply; “and if you 
repeat that assertion, Master Blount, I shall think you desire to 
put an affront upon me. I repeat I care not for the girl, 
Of a verity she hath charms. But what of that? Marian Gra- 
ham, to whom I plighted my troth, hath a far sweeter smile, 
though her eyes may not be so bright, or her tresses so near rival 
to the raven’s wing. I care not for her—nay, now I bethink me 
of her calling, were it not the pleasure of my patron and friend 
that I should accompany him upon this adventure, she might even 
tarry with Ruggieri in his tower, for any effort I would make to 
release her.” 

‘‘ Your want of interest in her occasions some slight discrepancy 
in your sentiments, Jasper,” returned Blount, laughing; ‘ but 
since you find the matter irksome, leave it to us, and return to the 
Ecossais. We will accomplish the adventure alone, I warrant 

ou.” 

“No!” exclaimed Ogilvy, impatiently; ‘it shall never be 
said—” And he was proceeding with some warmth, when his 
speech was cut short by the cavalier, who addressed him with some 
coolness—“ It was not without reason, Jasper, that I told thee thy 
tongue was scarcely under the control of thy reason. I may not 
ae of thy assistance, if I am to purchase it at the hazard of 

allure.” 

Thus rebuked, the choleric Scot held his peace, and the party 
moved on for some moments in silence. 

Arrived within the Rue des Deux-Ecus, at that time shadowed 
by the tall trees which formed the avenues and ‘groves of Catherine’s 
stately gardens, the cavalier, pointing out the high Belvidere of the 
vast Palladian structure, constituting the Hotel de la Reine, now 
distinctly defined against the fleecy clouds of the moon-lit sky, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You now behold the castle of the enchantress. I 
have not disguised the peril you will incur by entering it. Will 
you go on ?” 

Both answered in the affirmative. The party, therefore, turned 
the corner of the palace, and entering the adjoining Rue du 
Four, along one side of which its lofty walls ran, the princi 
front of the magnificent building, and its grand portal, erected by 
Bullan upon the model of the Farnese Palace at Caprarola (upon 
which an immense shield of marble displayed the blazon and 
cypher of the queen-mother), were at once brought into view. In 
that still hour, and in that mysterious light, there was somethi 
ominous in the aes of the gigantic building which sto 
before them. Perhaps, in no instance was the superstition of 
Catherine’s character more strongly evidenced, than in the con- 
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struction of this proud but needless palace—needless, we say, 
because she had already expended vast sums upon the erection of 
the Tuileries, having after her husband’s death abandoned the 
Tournelles, when terrified by the predictions of her astrologers, 
who foretold that she would perish in some place bearing the name 
of Saint Germain; and the Tuileries unfortunately hap ning to 
be in the parish of Saint Germain ? Auxerrois—for this idle reason 
only did she abandon the glorious edifice of her own construction, 
and at an infinitude of trouble, accompanied by prodigious outlays, 
required when her exhausted funds could ill brook such wanton 
expenditure, together with the secularisation of an abbey and the 
overturning of a nunnery (Les Filles Penitentes), for which pur- 
poses she had to procure bulls from the Pope ; on this account 
alone, we say, did she proceed to cumber the ground with this 
huge structure—not a stone of which is now left standing, with 
the exception of the column or observatory attached to its courts, 
toward which building we are shortly about to repair, and shall 
then more particularly describe. It may not, perhaps, be here 
altogether out of place to mention, as a sequel to the story, a cir- 
cumstance which has been much dwelt upon by the supporters of 
judicial astrology, and which would almost seem to verify the 
prophecy of her soothsayer: viz., that Catherine, notwithstanding 
all her precautions, eventually expired in the arms of Saint Ger- 
main Favyn, Bishop of Nazareth, chief confessor to her son, 
Henri III. 

The party now approached the grand portal, before which was 
arrayed a guard of some half-dozen musketeers with their ser- 
geant at their head—the royal blazon upon their doublets glim- 
mering in the moonlight —who placed their long musketoons in 
the rests, and blew their lighted tow-matches as they drew nigh ; 
while the sergeant, in a loud tone, commanded a halt. 

A brief parley ensued. But, perceiving the queen’s glove dis- 
played upon the cap of the cavalier, the sergeant immediately 
drew his men aside and suffered them to pass. The gate was 
unbarred at their summons, and as the porter somewhat slowly 
performed his office, the following remarks from the sergeant 
reached the ears of the cavalier and hiscompanions— —__ 

“ Ventrebleu ! Chopin—we have a strange night of it. We 
are set here to prevent Ruggieri’s escape, and it seems as if he had 
called all the fiends in Tartarus to his aid. First comes that mask 
and seeks admittance : we refuse him. Anon he comes again with 
a crowd of imps blacker than himself, demanding the deliverance 
of a player girl. Then, for a third time he appears, with the king’s 
signet, whisk we dare not disobey, and gains admission with 
comrades. Well! no sooner do we think we are rid of him, than, 
by Proteus ! here he is again, with a couple of familiars in the 
shape of scholars, and a dog the like of which I never saw before. 
Diable m’emporte! if Ican understand it. One thing is clear, 
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he has got the queen’s license, and so we must not say him nay, but 
he must have the devil’s watch-word if he would return again, for, 
by holy Peter! he comes not forth without a bullet to try the proof 
of his pourpoint.” 

“ Heard you not that ?” whispered the cavalier, ‘* our foe is be- 
forehand with us. Not a moment is to be lost.” 

The porter started, as he beheld the mask, and involuntarily 
placed hie hand before his eyes to ascertain whether or not his 
vision deceived him. He bowed, however, to the ground as he 
recognised the ensign of the queen-mother, and the next moment 
the party found themselves within the court-yard of the palace. 

Before them stretched a smooth parterre, in the midst of which, 
bathed in the moonlight, glimmered a lovely statue of the Queen 
of Love, the workmanship of the famous sculptor Jean Goujon, 
the restorer of the art in his own country, and surnamed the Phi- 
dias of France, who perished by the hands of Charles IX., 
at the massacre of Saint Barthelemy. But it was not to gaze on 
this miracle of art that the cavalier now paused. Neither was it 
to admire the gorgeous and illuminated windows of Catherine's 
embowered chapel—the then wonder of Paris—to listen to the 
choral hymn resounding from its shrines, and breaking the mid- 
night stillness around them—nor to note the majestic towers of 
Saint Eustache, which commanded the spot whereon they stood. 
Pointing out a tall column which might be discerned spiring from 
out a grove that skirted an extensive esplanade, and sediaiilin the 
path that led to it through the gardens of the palace, the cavalier 
was about to quit his companions, when Ogilvy’s quick eye detected 
figures gliding at some distance from them amongst the trees. 
‘They are yonder, by Saint Andrew!” exclaimed the Scot, 
‘* there 1s yet time.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped him ere the cavalier disap- 
peared ; and the two scholars instantly commenced a pursuit of the 
figures they had descried. Druid regarded his master wistfully 
for a moment, but receiving a fresh command from him to that 
effect, put himself upon the track of the cavalier. 

The doors of the hétel were opened to the cavalier’s summons. 
Not a word was exchanged between him and the ushers, from one 
of whom he received a torch. Alone he passed through a magni- 
ficent hall, the ceiling of which was decorated with exquisite 
frescoes—ascended a vast staircase of carved oak, and entered a 
long and glorious gallery crowded with trophies and panoplies 
collected by the chivalrous Henri II., and streaming with painted 
glass, “‘ blushing with blood of queens and kings.” This gallery 
he swiftly traversed, and finally reached a recess, within which, as 
Catherine had informed him, were placed three bronze statues. 
Touching the spear of the central figure, it yielded to his pressure, 
disclosing a dark and tortuous passage, into which the cavalier 
unhesitatingly plunged. 
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AN HOUR WITH THE OLD MASTERS.* 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL, 


How charming to the reader are the pages of a writer who is ena- 
moured of his subject, captivated by its charms, confident in its power, 
his warm appreciation of merit aud honest zeal in disclosing it, embel- 
lishes the most homely details, and lends wings to the beauties. Such 
a spell the little bustling Laird of Auchinleck possesses throughout his 
self-forgetting biography, and in consequence the great lexicographer 
owes to him a popularity unattainable through the classic English of 
the “Rambler” and the philosophical romance of “ Rasselas.” ‘This 
charming quality streams as a broad river through the hallowed beauty 
of Jeremy Taylor’s abounding imagination; it rendered the scholarly 
Horne the eloquent commentator on the Psalms of David; it inspired 
Biagioli’s erudite and impassioned notes on Dante, and will carry the 
reader of future days through the sixteen tomes of the indefatigable 
Vasari. 

We must congratulate Monsieur Michiels on the possession of this 
charm, on his genial and generous sympathy with his subject and with 
art ; he carries out through his work the principle which he lays down in 
his preface, and a very wise one it is for authors to adopt with this light- 
reading generation, “d’éveiller lattention, de porter, pour ainsi dire, 
l'esprit du lecteur, et de lui ¢pargner la fatigue.” In the spirit of 
an artist and poet he considers the history of Dutch and Flemish 
painting. He compiles his interesting book on the very ground that 
gave birth to the wondrous masters of whom he treats. The presence 
of a people and continual relations with them explain better their tastes, 
talents, and works than the most accomplished commentator. “ I saw 
every day,” he writes, “the figures, the habits, the dwellings, the sky, 
and the light, the fields and woods, the lakes and rivers, the meadows 
and cattle, the wild downs and sullen ocean, that owe to their genius 2 
second existence. I heard around me the same idiom that was uttered 
by those old masters. ‘The same storms growled above my head, and the 
same rains drew as sad murmurs from my casement. In travelling over 
the Netherlands I doubtless inhabited several times some ancient Gothic 
dwelling with its notched gables, its numerous windows, its elegant carv- 
ings, where they had formerly sought a shelter for the night, and the 
same chimes saluting the morning awoke me, as they had been awakened, 
to the first gleams of sunrise.” 

Monsieur Michiels congratulates himself on possessing the enormous 
advantage of a subject unhackneyed by the commercial writers of our 
day, of a time, when, as he justly remarks, our libraries are gorged with 
volumes, and literature is in danger of perishing amid the multiplicity of 
authors. He lands on virgin earth, not impoverished by a long occupa- 
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tion nor rendered trivial by the presence of a crowd. ‘‘ We breathe with 
ease,” he writes, “we walk with joy, we are captivated like the conque- 
rors of the New World, by the charm of the solitude and the freshness 
of these unexplored regions.” And it is remarkable that among the 
very few who have written on the history of Dutch and Flemish art and 
artists, not one has produced a work of satisfactory and general interest 
and information. . 

Descamps confines himself to a meagre narration, and never by chance 
indulges in a reflection or consideration either of the philosophy or 
poetry of the subject of which he treats, yet his work is the best, the 
only guide which the ordinary reader possesses to a theme replete With in- 
terest. The materials of Monsieur Michiels are principally gathered 
from Karel Van Mander, who, a painter himself, wrote, like Vasari, the 
biography of the painters of his country. } 

These great men have passed from earth, leaving behind them few 
traces of their individual history and adventures, and a monument which 
the fury of the Iconoelastes, the ravages of time, the vicissitudes of 
weather, have destroyed and are destroying every day. We agree with 
Monsieur Michiels—The hour for gathering up these few and scattered 
records has definitively sounded. ‘The numerous hiatus in the biography 
of most of these artists, and the meagre notices of others, must always 
leave much wanting that would be deeply interesting, ‘a cause de leur 
gloire et de leur nature superieure,”’ says our writer. By their remain- 
ing works we must judge them, and a very efficient autobiography they 
represent in many cases. How distinctly do we trace the vigorous and 
carnal character of Rubens on his glowing canvass, there in his proudest 
efforts, amid the strength of his genius and energy, stands revealed the 
sin that beset him—least evident, perhaps, in his most impressive work, 
the “Crucifixion,” in the Musee at Antwerp,—with which we are sur- 
prised to find Monsieur Michiels displeased on account of some of the 
terrible circumstances so wondrously pourtrayed. Never could we realise 
the awe and agony of the supreme hour till standing before that paint- 
ing. ‘The wan sorrow of the innocent Sacrifice, the patient endurance 
of inexpressible pain, strikes the gazer with penitential awe. The lost 
soul that writhes in such bitter rebellion on the fatal tree, is ably con- 
trasted with the forgiven sinner, whose present agony is solaced by dawn- 
ing bliss. Well do we recall the raised bar of iron with which the 
soldier is about to strike the leg of the dying rebel ; we are thrilled by the 
expectation of its fall, and the howl of rage that must burst forth,—and 
never was better expressed the helpless tenderness of a woman’s love, 
than in the extended arms of the Magdalene who seeks to defend her 
crucified Lord from the approach of the irreverent soldiery, while her 
tear-stained cheek is pressed against those suffering feet, which she was 
once happy enough “ to wipe with the hairs of her head.” 

Wise in their generation were the priesthood who wedded to their 
altars genius, God-given and so transcendant, who bound to their cause 
the charms of painting and music, who filled the vast domes and aisles of 
the matchless edifices, raised by the believers’ piety, with the mighty 
chaunts of the masters of mj 

But to return to the subject under discussion. Who that gazes on the 
drinking bouts and scuffles of Brauwer doubts the grossness of his drunken 
imagination; and so confident are we of the innate refinement of Van 
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Dyck, that had the whole body corporate of the city of London been 
fortunate enough to sit to him, we feel assured he would have made 
gentlemen of them all! How well did the miserly Rembrandt paint the 
countenance that was furrowed and darkened by age and care, and the 
sordid thoughts of busy life; and to step beyond our allotted limit to 
prove our theory, how well did the honest Murillo pourtray young, 
thoughtful innocence, or arch espiéglerie ; his subjects may be some- 
times unwashen, but they are never naturally gross and degraded ; a 
mind visited by visions so heavenly as his assumptions was incapable of 
exhibiting and delighting in the evil passions and habits of a depraved 
nature. The character of the artist is to be traced on his canvass, and 
Monsieur Michiels has very cleverly explained the causes of the peculiar 
excellencies and defects of the northern masters. 

‘“‘Fruges consumere” is a law to which the inhabitants of a cold 
climate render an active obedience. Walter Scott never forgets the 
Carte, says Michiels, and Rabelais describes with a strange eloquence 
his monstrous festivals. This excellent appetite, sharpened by frosty 
breezes, had its share, let it be acknowledged, in producing those 
extraordinary specimens of skill, the fish-stalls, the vegetables, and 
even the butchers’-shops of the Dutch and Flemish painters. Their 
national cleanliness, too, gleams in the well-polished brass bowl or 
market-basket that contains these delicacies. ‘The velvets, furs, satins, 
and woollen stuffs, are painted with a truth unknown, or very rare, 
among the pencils of the south. The interiors, glowing with the 
light of the companion fire, owe their existence to the in-door life 
of those visited by a fierce winter. The private life and habits of 
the Dutch va are faithfully delineated by the artists he 
patronised. The masters of these foggy and fertile countries were much 
influenced by climate. They were worshippers of the real,—the ima- 
ginative and the spiritual was not their gift ; they copied what they saw 
with a religious fidelity; they did not gild the truth before them with 
the warm sun of a glowing fancy ; they painted the dark and stormy 
seas of the north, the bleak landscape, the muddy river, or, like Ruys- 
dael, a landseape elegy. Yet they charm by the magnificence of their 
tints, for the beauty of colour lies not always in its purity and brillianey. 
't is worthy of remark, that the Italian colourists were born “ au bout de 
l’Italie,” says Michiels, amid the cold winds, beneath the clouds of the 
Alps and the mists of the marshes. There is a fusion of colour, a gra- 
dation of tints in the light of a climate like this that renders it an 
excellent natural school—* elle émousse et noie les contours.” 

After tracing with great eloquence the causes of the effects that so 
charm us on the canvass of these artists, he goes on to give some highly 
interesting anecdotes and accounts of their personal history. He tells us 
how Van de Velde (the father) risked his life from the dear love of art and 
his subject. He was used to engage in the hottest of the sea-fights of 
his day that he might be qualified to represent the scene in his pictures. 
The good Admiral Opdam was astonished to see a man grapple with 
death for the sake of art. Jean Griffier, another painter of the fickle 
element, desired to live upon it, and fitted up a small vessel with all his 
worldly goods, decorated it with his best paintings, and embarked with 
his family on the waters. As may be imagined, the artist's bark perished, 
and he narrowly escaped destruction ee, his household and a few pieces 
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of gold coin sewed up in the girdle of his daughter. They reached Rot- 
terdam, and as soon as he was able, wearied of iand, he again embarked in 
a vessel hardly seaworthy, but which he preferred to a landsman’s palace. 
There he established himself, and floated from Amsterdam to Enkhuysen, 
from Hoorn to Dordrecht—little skilled in navigation, but rejoicing his 
genius in the strife of the elements, and the sublimity of his subject. 
Before the latter town he nearly perished ; for, intent upon a picture he 
was painting, he stranded on a sand-bank, and being left there eight 
days was nearly starved to death. We are much amused, also, by the di- 
lemma in which the Dowager Princess of Solms found herself when young 
Paul Potter, in his zeal to exhibit the full skill of his pencil, and with the 
gross simplicity of his national taste, placed “ the well-known cow,” as 
Kugler calls her, in the very centre of the picture designed to decorate 
the dowager’s apartment. We read with wonder the account of the 
almost incredible patience and care which the earlier painters bestowed 
on their elaborate compositions. We are ready to exclaim with Heems- 
kirk, ‘Mon fils de quoi se nourissaient done ces vieux maitres ?”” The “ His- 
tory of the Painters of Bruges,” which is also published in a separate 
volume, forms a highlyjinteresting portion of this work. 

The story of the Van Eycks—of the two brothers, John and Hubert, 
and the sister, Marguerite, who all lived together, bound to each other by 
the strong love of that art which formed the employment and happiness 
of their lives, is told with great feeling and interest. We seem to enter 
into the difficulties, joys, and triumphs, of that artist-existence. Alden 
Eyck, the place of their birth, was not far distant from Cologne, and the 
ee of Maitre Guillaume certainly influenced these painters, but the 
city of Bruges was the chosen theatre of their labour and success. That 
great commercial metropolis of the north, whose goldsmiths alone were so 
numerous that they could march “en corps de bataille” under their own 
banners, whose burgher-dames were so regal in their splendour that the 
consort of Philip le Bel exclaimed, “I had thought to be the only queen 
present on this occasion, but I find that Bruges contains at least six 
hundred.” The Italian, Spaniard, and Turk of Smyrna and Judea, 
mingled in the crowded streets ; and of some of these models the observ- 
ant artists availed themselves in their later works ; to add the intellectual 
luxury of the fine arts to the abounding riches of the Burghers came the 
Van Eycks ; they found liberal patrons among them, and here was made 
by Jean the great discovery of oil-painting ; the inconveniences attending 
the use of gum and white of egg having too long fettered the genius of 
these fathers of northern art. 

Their great work, “The Adoration of the Lamb,” painted for the 
chapel of Josse Vydt and Isabelle Baorluut, his wife, in the church of 
St. Bavon, at Ghent, is really colossal, and the description of it occupies 
nearly twenty pages of Monsieur Michiel’s work, to which we refer the 
reader. “Death,” says he, “broke the pallet of Hubert, and snatched 
from his hand the pencils which he had consecrated to the Lord;” ere this 
great work was half completed he was buried in the vault of Josse Vydt, 
whither Marguerite s ely followed him. The happy society of kindred 
spirits was dissolved for time, and Jean, the lonely survivor, wedded, in 
his fortieth year, a girl half his age ; if we judge by the description of her 
portrait, “la disgracieuse ménagére,” possessed little to attract the eye or 
mind of a painter. The Interiors of Albert Durer or Socrates were not more 
uninviting. How many are the mésalliances of the sons of genius. 
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“ Hemling,” says Michiels, “is the Virgil of Flemish art—a sweet 
and gentle spirit—he chose the ideal for his guide, like the young Tobit, 
he was escorted by an angel, under whose conduct he obtained a gentle 
victory, and was united to a perilous bride !”’ 

A grace and beauty is observable in all his works. The most terrible 
martyrdoms become under his pencil the hallowed triumphs of a faith 
that had power to bear the confessor glorying through the pangs of 
death. The colouring and countenances of his subjects are angelic, and 
the flower-strewed landscape around them is in keeping with their charm- 
ing faces. The Flemish type of beauty appears to greater advantage 
when treated by his pencil; but “La Ménagére” peeps out frequently 
in even his saints and virgins. The description of “ La Chasse de Sainte 
Ursula” is very interesting. 

Monsieur Michiels gives us an account of the phantasmagorias of 
Bosch in the latter period of the school of Bruges; beside the heavenly 
conceptions and calm reigning in the works of the Van Eycks and 
Hemling, there must needs appear a fallen angel—the creation was in- 
complete without it, and one was found who delighted to paint God in 
his day of vengeance, and to dwell on the punishments of sin, and the 
last judgment, and the tortures of the damned. 

The paintings of Bosch were very popular among the Spaniards, whose 


5b 
gloomy ideas of religion feasted upon his maddened inventions, his grim 


5 

spectres, and the long awful distances of the abyss in which he plunged 
them. Two of his paintings seem to have been appropriately placed in 
the hall of the Council of Ten, at Venice. Stirling tells us, that the dying 
eyes of Philip II. rested on one of the ghastly delineations of this artist’s 
lugubrious pencil. That picture is still in existence, and is thus arranged 
—Christ in the midst of a halo, sits surrounded by the seven deadly sins 
in as many compartments, and this inscription glared on the dying king, 
* Cave! Cave! Dominus videt!” The lover of Anne of Eboli, might 
have quailed in that moment, and the burner of heretics doubted, if God 
were best served by man persecnting his brother. Bosch, like all the 
painters of his country, sometimes contented himself with the common- 
place scenes and situations of domestic life, and we read of one picture 
by him entitled, ‘‘ Les Mangeurs de Graisse, et de Saucisses.” The his- 
tory of Quintin Matsys, is very well told—of him whom “ Connubialis 
amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem.” He seems to have distinguished himself 
when yet in the forge, by the grace and taste of his iron work. A good 
son he was, supporting his old mother, and cheering her widowed fireside 
with the prophetic aspirations of genius—a zealous enterprising lover, 
too, was the handsome blacksmith of Antwerp. His success in love and 
life was secured, the day on which he painted, with the quaint fancy of 
an artist, the large blue-bottle on the cheek of the principal personage 
in his future father-in-law's favourite picture. The old amateur's eyes 
were deceived, and he hastened to brush off the vulgar intruder, but there, 
with its transparent wings extended, remained the fly, and Matsys ex- 
claimed ; ‘Do you think the artist capable of thus deceiving even you 
worthy of possessing your daughter?” ‘It is not for lack of merit 
that he will fail,” said the amateur, “if he does not obtain her.” ‘ Very 
well,” cried he, “it was I that painted the fly, and if you doubt it, I 
will put a dozen more beside the first.” 

He married the girl he loved, and becameAhe first and most original 
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ainter of his time; the forerunner of the advent of Rubens. The rude 
labours of the forge had not destroyed the delicacy of his touch. There 
is a breadth and boldness in his works unknown in the school of Bruges; 
nor are his pieces crowded with the elaborate detail of secondary portions 
of the picture. 

Of a very different character was the gay, gifted, dissolute Mabuse ; 
the incorrigible libertine and spendthrift. The scrape is amusing into 
which he contrived to get himself on the occasion of Charles the Fifth’s visit 
to his patron the Marquis de Veere. ‘The pensioners and domestics of 
this rich noble were all to be clad in a costly white damask, to do honour 
to the emperor, before whom they were to pass. A poet and a philoso- 
pher, in the pay of the marquis, were duly measured by the tailor ; but 
when it came to Mabuse’s turn, he earnestly requested to be entrusted 
with the material, that he might devise some more graceful cut. His 
prayer was granted, and the white damask followed many other valuables 
once possessed by him into the hands of the pawnbroker. The day of 
the emperor's visit came, and to the astonishment of all who knew the 
circumstances, Mabuse appeared jauntily at the head of the pensioners, 
in a garment of peculiar grace and beauty, apparently embossed with 
flowers of many colours ; even the eye of the monarch was attracted, and 
Charles requested to be allowed to touch a material of such remarkable 
and novel brilliancy. Then came the revelation: Mabuse had clothed 
himself in a vestment of paper, on which he had painted these clever 
designs. The expedient of the gifted rowé enlivened the féte, and was 
worth to the host many a yard of white damask. Neither care nor dis- 
sipation shortened the days of this clever artist ; he attained a great age, 
and has left behind him some works of remarkable excellence. 

Alas for the sins and infirmities that blot and beset the highest gifts ! 
We read of the early death of Lucas of Leyden, to whom some of the 
slow poisons of the age were administered by jealous rivals. It is affect- 
ing to dwell on the dreary years which the once joyous Sybarite passed 
in his bed, where some of his best works were executed ; on his couch of 
sadness and fever he was solaced by dreams of glory. His curious en- 
gravings have spread his fame throughout Europe. 

Monsieur Michiels gives an interesting sketch of the tour of Albert Durer 
through the ateliers of the artists of his day, accompanied by his terrible 
spouse Agnes Frey and her servant Susanna. The Fuggers, the merchant- 
princes of his time, received him at Cologne. At Antwerp he visited 
Quintin Matsys ; but the same jealousy that consigned Lucas of Leyden 
to an untimely grave, prejudiced, against this gifted and laborious artist, 
Madame Marguerite, Governess of the Netherlands. After being often 


Jéted and seldom paid, he left that country a poorer man than he 


entered it. 


The history of Martin Van Veen, or Heemskirk, as he was called, is 
replete with the inconsistencies of our nature: he who had the moral 
daring to attempt the imitation of Michael Angelo was a scandalous 
coward, and. suffered himself to be frightened away from Rome by an 
unfounded fear of assassination, and his old age to be rendered con- 
temptible by the dishonest parsimony of his rich and ugly old wife. 
Yet a something of the poet's soul breathes in the last will and testament 
of the wealthy and aged painter: he bequeathed the revenue of a fair 
property to give a wedding-portion annually to a young couple, who 
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were to be wedded over his grave. How true and stern was the asso- 
ciation—death and love! “I have fulfilled my human destiny,” said 
Monsieur de Chantal to his sainted wife—“ to love and die!” Heems- 
kirk was most laborious; and walking one evening in Le Bois, in the 
neighbourhood of Haarlem, he saw a crowd of peasants idling and drink- 
ing beer in one of those little pot-houses to which Jan Steen, Teniers, 
and Ostade, have given a Vandalic fame, “Is it not absurd,” cried he, 
“that those men should possess a superfluity of the time that I want 
so much ?” 

We see how sincere and valuable was the appreciation of art in the 
sixteenth century, by the interference of the cruel Alba to procure 
Michael Van Coxie an exemption from receiving and supporting the 
terrible soldiery of that veteran warrior, though other good burghers of 
Malines might tolerate this nuisance, none of these armed missionaries 
were to desecrate the abode of the painter. And, at a later period, the 
trembling magistrates of the city sought to propitiate the same general 
by an offer of several pictures by Van Coxie—*“ N’etait-ce pas presenter 
des corbeilles de fleurs 4 un lion en courroue,” says Monsieur Michiels. 

To those who have visited the MusGe at Antwerp the name of Franz 
Floris must be familiar. His “ Fall of the Rebel Angels” is a work of 
wild energy and eccentric merit. The lost spirits descend into the abyss 
in forms of grotesque terror and power—accursed and curious. It seems 
the wild revelry and creation of an intoxicated brain—and that of Franz 
Floris was seldom sober—a colossal wine-bibber—the very Samson of 
drunkards—in all the Netherlands his equal could not be found. ‘ Nul 
ne poussa plus loin que Franz Floris amour de la débauche: il occupe 
le premier rang, celui de chef—dans le cortége aviné des Peintres Neer- 
landais.” He was a native of Antwerp, and a pupil of Lambert Lom- 
bart of Liége; he grew rich by his works notwithstanding his profusion and 
dissipation; he wasgay, liberal, and enjoué, with thestrength of a giant tosus- 
tain hisexcesses. Hisdomestic life was vexed by a tipsy Xantippe, a strange 
fury, possessing neither abilities nor beauty to compensate for the daily 
storms that troubled the sober moments of the painter. He built a new 
house, or rather palace, in the vain attempt to appease her complaints 
against his magnificent residence in La Place de Meire ; that habitation 
had only one disagrément, but that was enough—the kitchen smoked— 
and Dame Clara deafened her husband with accusations and declarations 
that she would never pass her life in such a hut. His house was fre- 
quented by the noblest of the land, but she spared none of them. She 
spoke her mind to the Countesses d’Egmont and Hoorn as she would to 
her lowest menial. Princes, dukes, and barons learned by experience the 
vituperative powers of the housewife’s tongue. Franz was not without 
his hours of penitence and contrition, when he felt bitterly how he debased 
the image of his maker and the great powers of a vigorous mind and 
pencil. Ile frequently called his pupils together, and deplored before 
them his lost time—his lamentable weakness—his wasted substance. “ It 
had not been so in his younger days,” he said, “ then he had prayed for 
inspiration and power from God.” When he returned from his de- 
bauches, spurred by his remorse, he would seize his pencils, and with the 
vigour of a giant refreshed with wine, dash on the canvass the eccentric 
conceptions of his fantastic mind. Some of his best works seem to have 
been executed in the midst of this wild repentance. ‘ Lorsque je tra- 
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vaille, je vis—lorsque je me dissipe, je meurs!” cried the energetic sinner. 
Franz Floris had the mortification of seeing most of his paintings perish 
in the rage of the Iconoclastes, but enough are left to attest his power 
and his weakness, qualities which are strangely mingled sometimes in his 
works. ; 

Breughel des’ Paysans, Breughel de Velours, and Breughel d’Enfer 
were the precursors of Teniers. ‘The influence of the Italian school and 
studies did not impair their nationality; it was the every-day life of 
les braves Belges of those times that they delineated faithfully with all its 
grotesque and picturesque circumstances. The benefit to be derived from 
foreign travels and examples is evident in “ le fonds spacieux” of their 
pictures, “ delicats et bleuatres,” as Michiels describes them tobe. Thus 
the waving woods, majestic lakes, and snow-covered summits of the South, 
were not lost on the imagination of those disciples of reality, the artists 
of the North. 

The critique on the works of Martin de Vos is very good and amusing. 
The constitutional composure and apathy of the Flemings certainly mili- 
tates against their composition and successful execution of historic works. 
The smooth, fair faces of the better class of human specimens, and the 
gross animal ugliness of the lower, impairs the effect of the often well- 
told story. The fresh-coloured pretty spouse of De Vos is an instance 
of this fact—alternately virgin, saint, and martyr, with the same placid 
countenance she is embracing unmoved the Divine Babe, gazing on the 
agonies of his crucifixion, or the triumphs of his ascent; and, with all 
the apathy of a Dutchman with his pipe, the finely-painted ‘ Christ” of 
De Vos exhibits his wounds to St. Thomas. 

Monsieur Michiels is an enthusiast ; frequently sentimentally meta- 
physical. His love of the earlier school of art leads him sometimes to 
be too severe on the faults of the later; but he is well informed in his 
subject, and fulfils amply his promise of carrying the reader easily and 
pleasantly through his energetic narration; but he has stopped short far 
too early. We want a “ Life of Rubens” written by him; a sketch of 
that marvellous atelier, peopled with gifted pupils. That busy, luxurious 
artist-life, offers scope for his descriptive eloquence. We wish to enter 
with him into the den of the miserly Rembrandt; to consider his wondrous 
lights and shades ; his fine composition ; the life-like wrinkles of his aged 
portraits, that gaze on us with earnest shadowy eyes, never to be for- 
gotten. We would walk with him among the opulent, appetising 
markets, the hospitable and decorated tables, the lovely flowers of the 
painters of still life; through the hallowed aisles of Steenwick ; the 
herds of Potter and Kuyp; the battles of Snayers, and Vander Meulen, 
and Rugendos ; the pleasant landscapes of Both, Ruysdael, Hobbima, 
and Berghem; the fttes and interiors and merry-makings of Teniers, 
Terburgh, Ostade, Dowe, Meiris. Led by a spirit so enthusiastic, 
we could joy, like the stormy petrel, amid the sea-pieces of the Vander 
Veldes, Peters, and Backhuysen. We hope that Monsieur Michiels 
will do that good part by these northern artists, which Mr. Stirling 
has so ably performed for the mighty painters of Spain ; if the subject 
be less solemn and hallowed—if there float around it less of the 
shadow of the cathedral aisle, and the echo of the penitential psalm 
sustained by the organ’s melody, yet is there more variety of interest, 
of a brighter, more active, though, we must confess, more sensual life ; 
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therefore these masters will always command the sympathy of the 
multitude, of those who would turn unmoved from the contemplation of 
works produced by the prayer-guided pencils of Spain, and the revela- 
tions of spiritual beauty that visited the studios of Italy. 

Before we close this paper on Dutch and Flemish art, we must call 
the attention of travellers to the fine collection of Mr. Baillie Voosschaert, 
of the East India House at Antwerp, the cradle of the Flemish school. 
It contains 150 choice specimens of the works of these masters, and has 
been in course of formation for the last 200 years: it was a part of 
the inheritance of his late wife, the heiress of a line of wealthy mer- 
chants. He possesses a splendid landscape, by Ruysdael, varied with 
woods, meadows, and corn-fields, enriched with figures by Adrien Van- 
dervelde. Both and Wynants, too, adorn his walls with a perpetual 
summer. His landscape, by Huysmans, is considered one of the j/inest, 
if not the best, in all the Netherlands. Backhuysen’s “ Cessation of the 
Tempest” is the masterpiece of that artist, and cost in London 610 
guineas. A marvellous picture, by Rembrandt, “ Tobit and the Angel, 
and the Blind Father and Mother,” is a fine specimen of this great 
man’s best manner ; it is a subject after the master’s own heart, and 
delineated with his usual eiaboration of skill. In this collection Peter 
Neefs shows us the majestic cathedral of Antwerp as it was in its days of 
glory: sixty figures, painted by Gonzales Cocques, walk its aisles. The 
‘ Crucifixion,” by Rubens, is considered of first-class merit ; and Mr. 
Baillie Voosschaert possesses a Teniers, the pendant to the beautiful 
picture in the Musée at Antwerp, painted in this artist’s best and silvery 
manner. The two pictures by Claude, “Sunrise” and “ Sunset,” are 
esteemed among the finest by this master on the Continent; they are 
engraved in the “ Liber Veritatis” of this painter, under the Nos. 180 
and 183 ; and the specimens of the Italian school are of an equally high 
order. The St. Cecilia, ina “Concert of Angels,” by Domenichino ; 
and the “ Entombment of our Saviour,” by Annibal Carracci, must be 
ever remembered by those who have once seen them. These fine works 
of art came ninety years ago into the possession of Mrs. Baillie Vooss- 
chaert’s family. They were sent by the Italian traveller for this opulent 
house, rolled up with thirty bales of raw silk, which commodity was im- 
ported for their Antwerp black silk manufactures. Though this collection 
is mentioned several times by Smith in his “ Catalogue Raisonné,” it is 
comparatively unknown in England. 

We could dwell long on the priceless pictures contained in that 
rambling, old, burgher residence; every thing around speaks of days 
and tastes departed ; of those picture-loving generations who fostered by 
their liberal patronage the fine arts in the North; but we would warn 
wealthy amateurs against disappointed expectations. These gems of 
painting, and the fine old china vases that keep them company, crowding 
the chimney-pieces and buffets of this interesting house, are not to be 
had for money; they are a noble and highly-prized inheritance and heir- 
loom. The collection of Monsieur Vanderschrieck, at Louvain, also 
well merits the attention of those who admire the works of the Dutch 
and Flemish masters. 
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Ever and anon we return to that colossal moral, and political pheno- 
menon—the empire of the tzars—yet always with the same zest and the 
same feeling of curiosity. It is almost impossible fora traveller or resident 
possessed of ordinary powers of observation, to place his impressions 
and experiences on record without communicating something that is new 
and interesting. But in the present instance, we have the advantages of 
the note-book of a truly intelligent traveller, of an unprejudiced politician, 
and of an educated mind. We peruse his testimony in favour of facts, 
often admitted from unsound premises, with respectful attention, and his 
palliation of acknowledged faults, with the satisfaction of knowing that 
even Russia is not so dark and terrible as it is too frequently represented 
to be. 

One of the most striking and extraordinary sensations which affect the 
traveller as he approaches the north in the summer solstice ; particularly 
when, for the first time, he finds himself no longer in a country— 


Where light and darkness in perpetual round 
Lodge and dislodge by turns, 


has not previously been so energetically pourtrayed as by Mr. Thompson. 


The necessary Observance of the conventionalities of life and society reminds 
us of particular periods, but the association of ideas which attended those 
periods no longer exists: the mind, like an ill-regulated time-piece, has no 
accuracy in its movements. Night brings no darkness in its train ; a subdued 
light as compared to the garish day, is the only emblem of the approach and 
existence of to-morrow. 

To rise early on a summer's morning in more southern latitudes, and to find 
all nature still in repose, appears reasonable, because the season of rest has not 
expired ; but to wander abroad at midnight (if such an expression can be used) 
and to find all still as death both in town and country, save the occasional 
patrole of mounted Cossacks, when nature does not slumber, weighs down the 
mind with the sense of a preternatural state. The exhilarating sensation which 
one has experienced in England and other European countries, from the fresh- 
ness and newness of early morning, when 


“ All nature’s children feel the matin spring 
Of life reviving, with reviving day,” 


are missed here; and in their place a wearisome monotony, the effect of a 
hard, dry, fixed atmosphere, pervades every thing. The new day—the to- 
morrow—seems as if it had sat up all night; and all nature, animate and in- 
animate, partakes of its influence. As the closing of the eyes in sleep refreshes 
and invigorates the body, the material substance of our nature requiring this 
relaxation so wonderfully and mercifully contrived, so likewise the immaterial 
spirit, the mind, has an equal necessity for a season of calmness and repose, 
when, in the absence of the exciting and bustling activity which absorbs its 
energies by day, it can, under the shades of night, revert within itself, reflecting 
on the past and contemplating the future. Imagination is more lively when 
undisturbed by the impressions on the external senses, and the solemnity of 
darkness, with its train of uncertainty and shadowy fears, stamps its creations 


_* Life fh Russia ; or, the Discipline of Despotism. By Edward P. Thompson, 
Esq., author of the “ Note-Book of a Naturalist.” Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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with the vivid forms and colours of reality, The soothing influences of this 
period can only be justly appreciated by those who have experienced the 
contrast. 

Often in travelling into the interior of Russia I have passed through villages 
at one and two o’clock of the morning, and seen long lines of sleeping forms, 
stretched on the ground along the fronts of their houses; the inmates having 
been driven out by the extreme heat and closeness of their dwellings, and (as 
scandal has it) to avoid also the innumerable swarms of bugs with which they 
are infested. Undisturbed by the rumbling of the vehicle, and even by the 
process of changing horses, they are fit emblems of the season—sleep without 
repose, night without darkness. To such as remain within, the mode of taking 
rest is equally unrefreshing: I have passed from room to room, and found the 
leathern sofas, and even the tables, occupied by sleepers, divested of none of 
their clothing and wearing their daily garb. If Nature brings no refreshing 
change, why should they be at variance with her ? 


The first appearance of St. Petersburg, even with its gilded domes 
and spires glittering under the sun’s rays, is described as more imposing 
than agreeable. ‘‘ The absence of all bustle and population, and the 
cold, stately appearance of the houses, add to the chill which the inquisi- 
tion of the police and the useless forms of the custom-house authorities 
have produced.” Mr. Thompson did not escape the Argus-eyed jealousy 
of the police more than his predecessors, more especially when now-a- 
days a book treating on the revolutions of the heavenly bodies would not 
find admittance into the land of despotism. 


On presenting myself at the head-quarters of the secret police, the day after 
my arrival, to claim as usual an order for my ticket of residence; that is, 
a permission to reside ; I was recognised, or else notice had been given by 
the police who examined us at Cronstadt, that I was no new traveller, and 
accordingly I was subjected to a strict examination ; the object of my journey 
was peremptorily demanded of me, and I gave the usual answer, “ Un voyage 
dagrément.” “ But, sir, it is not usual for people to return to this country 
several times on a voyage d’agrément : have the kindness to await my return.” 
To hear was to obey: I had no choice left, even had I wished, or had reason 
to refuse. Summoned presently, I followed my conductor to another apart- 
ment, where I was introduced to an officer of rank, in uniform, and with a 
full complement of stars and orders on his breast. He begun: “ It is useless 
for me to tell you that the reason you have assigned for returning to Russia is 
inadmissible ; and it is my duty to inquire into the real motive, since we cannot 
quite believe in the flattering statement you made just now, as to your journey 
being repeated solely for the attractions you may find here.” “ With your 
excellency I can have no scruples; but you must be aware that it is not 
always agreeable to be too explicit with subordinates.” He bowed and I 
continued: “ The fact is, your excellency, that I came here by the special 
desire of Count on the affair of ——, and am the bearer of this letter 
to him; which, I trust, is a satisfactory voucher for my person and the 
object of my journey.” “I have heard of this before, but did not know that 
in you I should have the honour of meeting that gentleman. Iam sorry you 
should have been troubled: pray accept my excuses.” 


The police, if severe, do not appear to be necessarily stupid. Nay, 
they even administer justice (for the worst of the system is, that they 
arrest and judge for themselves), with an occasional sense of the humor- 
ous. For example, it is related that some American sailors, who had 
been making too free with the jolly god, having sallied forth on a frolic 
some cruise, one of them, not haying the fear of the police before his 
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eyes, climbed over the iron palisade surrounding the far-famed statue of 
Peter the Great, and, clambering up the rock, seated himself en croupe 
behind the emperor. He was speedily dismounted, and, after a night's 
confinement, was brought before the divisional officer of police. His 
case was summarily disposed of, and so heavy a fine inflicted, that he 
naturally remonstrated, “ No, no,” said the officer, “ we can make no 
abatement; if you will ride with great people, you must pay great 
people’s price.” 

The perambulations of the ubiquitous and indefatigable Emperor 
Nicholas are not only often like those of Harun al Rashid, attended by 
singular adventures, but also, it appears, sometimes by inconvenience to 
the wayfarer. 

It is not unusual for the emperor to stop and address a person in the street ; 
but the luckless individual has little to boast of in so flattering a distinction : 
in a moment he is arrested, by one of the ubiquitous agents of the police, and 
charged with the offence of having addressed the emperor. He is authorita- 
tively required to repeat the substance of what he had said ; and a confinement 
of some days inevitably follows: which the administration of a bribe, or the 
exertion of some powerful influence can alone terminate. This occurred to a 
celebrated French actor, who having been ill, and unable to perform for some 
time in consequence, was accosted by the emperor, who inquired after his 
health, and urged him to resume his theatrical functions as soon as possible. 
The unfortunate actor was immediately arrested, and had some trouble in get- 
ting liberated. The circumstance reached the ears of the emperor, who, wish- 
ing to make him some reparation, desired to know in what manner he could 
oblige him. ‘ In nothing, sire,” replied the comedian, “ but that your majesty 
will never condescend to speak to me in the street again.” 


This is probably a story at second hand, and but for the author's 
evident general trustworthiness, we would not have transferred it to our 
pages. Of a similar doubtful character is the statement made, that on 
the occasion of the winter ceremonial of blessing the waters of the Neva, 
when it was customary to immerse and baptise infants in. the stream, 
through a hole in the ice, not a few perished by slipping from the 
benumbed hands of the metropolitan; who, nothing daunted by the 
mishap, exclaimed, “ God giveth, God taketh away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord. Give me another child.” It is a remarkable thing that 
Russian stories should be so difficult to believe. Mr. Thompson relates 
an anecdote of the late Grand Duke Constantine, which would appear to 


= — the “Sheikh of the Assassins”’—the old man of the mountain 
1imself, 


At areview at Warsaw the late Grand Duke Constantine wished to prove 
to some traveller of distinction the extraordinary state of discipline of the Rus- 
sian troops. He dismounted, and approaching one of his own generals, pierced 
his foot with his sword, coolly and premeditatedly, without offering a remark, 
or alleging the slightest reason for the act. The general remained motionless, 
without uttering a complaint, and was carried off the ground when the grand 
duke withdrew from it. A civilian would have exercised the same stoicism, and, 
like the spaniel, would fawn upon the hand that struck him. 


It appears that the Troubetzkois are still courtiers, and constant in 


their devotions to their imperial master, although the prince is a convict 


in Siberia and his family influence can obtain no relief, nor no mitigation 
for himself or his’children. 


I have been amusing inyself (says Mr. Thompson) in my passage through the 
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streets by reading the shop signs, to exercise myself in the characters of the 
Russian alphabet ; and this led me to remark the extraordinary mistakes the 
people make, by substituting one letter for another, when they attempt to 
announce their trade or avocation in either German or French. “This is done 
very frequently ; but on entering the shop in the hope of making yourself at 
last understood, you find the shopkeeper can speak neither the one nor the 
other. The cause of these mistakes is in some instances easily accounted for, 
in the difference of the character of the letters. The Roman p, for instance, 
is their r, and the c their s ; but in other respects the orthography is vile. For 
example :— ° 

Salon pour la couper des chevawr avec friseure. 

Solon pour la coupe des cheveux avec frisupe. 

Handschuhmasher. 

Germain wine cellar. 

Vein cellar. 

Verkauft alle geschlechten Brot (geschlechten means sexes), 

Besides many others equally ridiculous. 

Protruding on the pavement, in most of the public thoroughfares, 
stands a small checquer-painted wooden house, about twelve feet square, 
which is, at the same time, the residence and post of three policemen, 
one of whom is always on guard at the door, carrying a huge, long- 
handled axe as an emblem of his authority. Dressed in a uniform of 
dirty gray, and fed at the expense of the government, his life may be 
said to be passed like that of a dog chained to its kennel. These police- 
men are a worthless race ; and as their miserable pay does not exceed one 
pound a year, they live notoriously on the public by exactions and crime. 
In solitary spots it is not always safe to pass within their reach, as murder 
and robbery are deeds perfectly familiar to them. A_ notorious culprit of 
this class, Mr. Thompson informs us, was discovered in one who had 
his post on one of the canal bridges, and who coolly acknowledged, 
one murder being traced home to him, that he had committed twelve 
others. 

The number and the vigilance of the police is, however, altogether 
inefficient in checking the career of the light-fingered gentry, who are 
said to yield to none in Europe in adroitness. The following device for 
passing stolen property in the streets without losing time, and to avoid 
the risk of its being found on the thief if captured, is novel, to say the 
least of it :— 

A gentleman buying a cap, selected one of an unusual shape from the hat- 
ter’s counter, and after much haggling purchased it; although it had been 
made to order, and the party for whom it was intended was expected to fetch 
it momentarily. To secure it the gentleman put it on his head, and departed. 
In the course of his walk he found in his pocket a snuff-box which did not be- 
long to him, and which he knew was not there a short time before ; he could 
not account for it ; presently he drew forth a strange handkerchief, and shortly 
afterwards he found himself enriched with a pocket-book. Suspicious of these 
additions to his property, he determined to stroll leisurely about to watch the 
result ; and at length, from the quantity of things placed softly about his per- 
son, he became convinced that he was converted into an ambulatory receiver 
of stolen goods, of which the cap was the sign. He at once made the disco- 
very to the police, who were not long in turning the information to account. 

Another anecdote, related by Mr. Thompson, displays extraordinary 
coolness and knowledge of life on the part of the principal per- 
former :— 
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A military man was making some purchases ina shop, and while there a 
well-dressed person walked in, who, from his manner, seemed to be a compa- 
nion of the customer ; this seemed to be further confirmed by his taking from 
off the counter the pocket-book of the officer, whose head was averted, and 
leaving the shop, after making an intelligent sign to the shopkeeper to enter 
into the apparent joke. The book was soon missed, and the shopman, point- 
ing round the door, said, “ Your friend took it, he is outside.” It is almost 
needless to add, that it was a well-executed theft. I myself lost a valuable 
silver snuff-box, which was taken out of my pocket by a nurse with a child in 
her arms, who passed me while I was standing during a shower of rain in the 
passage of a house talking to a friend. | No other person went by us ; and we 
both remarked that it was odd that she should go out and expose her child 
to the weather. 


Yet, while robbery is thus rife, the system of political espionage estab- 
lished by Count Benckendorf is so perfect that the whole country is, in 
fact, a Dionysian ear. This power is as much dreaded as the horrors of 
the inquisition, to which, in some respects, it may safely be compared. 
Mr. Thompson describes at length the military pageants of the capital. 
The scene, he says, more than dazzled him—it bewildered him. The 
variety of the uniforms, the splendour of the appointments, the varied 
and picturesque costumes of the different tribes, with the glittering of 
arms resplendent under the rays of an unclouded sun, formed the most 
gorgeous sight, he says, he ever beheld. There is also something 
chivalric in the bearing and conduct of the emperor, which gives grace 
to the scene, and fills the mind with admiration of the man, who throws 
himself for the moment into the shade, and assumes, comparatively, a 
subordinate part in the performance of the day ; although, doubtless, 
this great adept in the knowledge of human nature is aware of the effect 
he is producing on the minds of his subjects. Yet with all this, Mr. 
Thompson justly remarks, that although no country in Europe can equal 
Russia in the brilliancy of its military displays, nor in the gigantic foree 
she brings forward on such occasions, still she is not a military nation 
like France ; that is, inspired with military ardour and the love of arms, 
for what the latter has by intuition, she only knows in the mechanical 
obedience and compulsory service yielded to the military mania of the 
emperor. 

The emperor’s peculiarities, before alluded to, often lead to incidents of 


quite an oriental character. Mr. Thompson relates one of these in the 
following words :— 


I have to-day had pointed out to me a young man of high family connected 
with the cadet corps, whose success in life is insured by a singular circumstance, 
which is worth relating. I must carry you back to an early season of the year, 
at the period of the nobility balls as they are called ; the Almack’s, in fact, of 
St. Petersburg, and which { believe I have omitted to describe to you. The 
ball-room is considered to be the finest in Europe, and certainly it does not 
belie its character ; it is on an immense scale. The centre, devoted to danc- 
ing, is sunk several feet below the common level, and around it rows of seats, 
like those of an amphitheatre, accommodate the sitters-by and the lookers-on ; 
behind them a fine colonnade, which supports the roof, forms a kind of broad 
gallery, where the card-players are busy, and the disengaged parties promenade 
without interruption to the dancers. “A box placed in a commanding position 
is prepared for the accommodation of the Imperial family, some of whom gene- 
rally attend. Often towards the conclusion of the ball a masquerade is per- 
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mitted ; that is, ladies appear in domino and in mask, and the gentleman throws 
a little black scarf over the shoulder. . 

It was at one of these masquerades that the following incident took place. 
It is the privilege of the maskers to accost any one they please, to walk with 
them ; and, in short, to select a person they know in order to mystify him. The 
emperor generally attends, and seems to enjoy the matter vastly ; and is often 
taken by the arm by one of the unknown fair ones ; he, however, exereises his 
own choice also, and frequently attempts to penetrate the disguise: Struck 
by the elegance of figure and costume of one party, he addressed the person, 
and taking the individual into his private room insisted on knowing 
who the person was, and that the mask should be removed. The party pleaded 
for mercy, declared that the emperor’s anger would be kindled, and that ab- 
solute ruin must be the issue of the discovery. The emperor promised for- 
giveness under any circumstances, and pledged his word that no resentment 
of his should fall for any offence; whereupon the disguise was removed, and 
a cadet stood confessed before him. The emperor's rage was excessive ; but 
at last he said to the trembler before him, “ You have broken the rules of the 
service by being absent from your corps; you have befooled me, and have 
ventured on exacting a pledge from me, for which you deserve the severest 
punishment; but I will keep my promise, on condition that you resume your 
disguise and commence an intrigue with my brother the Grand Duke Michael, 
making an appointment with him in the court of your corps at noon to-morrow ; 
at which hour I shall give directions that you shall be put on guard there; be 
silent and I will protect you.” The scheme was well carried out, the appoint- 
ment made, and at noon the grand duke made his appearance, followed close 
by the emperor; who, accosting him, taxed him at once with his object, and 
drawing him up to the cadet inquired whether any lady had been there. After 
some bantering, he disclosed the trick, at which they both laughed immode- 
rately ; the grand duke promising to befriend the boy, and the emperor at 
once attaching him to his own person. 

Personal flattery is not spared; for I overheard a mask hanging on the 
emperor’s arm say, “ Ah! tu es.beau ;” I caught only a portion of the reply, 
“Bah! tu me flattes.” The mask was right, and many a party to whom the 
Emperor addressed himself in the course of the evening thought as she did ; for 
he chatted familiarly with many of the younger ladies. 


Mr. Thompson institutes an interesting comparison between the Kremlin 
at Moscow and Windsor Castle. Speaking of the former he says, “ I 
imagine myself looking at one of the fabled creations of the East, palaces 
built by genii, or the gorgeous effects of theatrical scenic representations. 
I came, expecting much, and unlike the general issue of such anticipations, 
have found more. The admiration I have for Windsor Castle, which I 
conceive to be the acmé of all that is noble and princely, is of a different 
kind, though equally fervent ; it is the admiration of the mind, whereas 
that of the Kremlin is of the senses; they are the representations respec- 
tively of romance and history, the one bright and joyous like the mask of 
Comus, the other proud and kingly, reigning over the matchless scenery 
of English landscape.” 

From Russia Mr. Thompson sailed by steamer to Abo and Stockholm, 
whither we shall follow him for the sake of his remarks upon the relies of 


Charles XII. 


The clothes which Charles XII. wore when he fell, are carefully preserved in 
a glass-case by the side of his tomb ; and an inspection of his hat throws strong 
doubt over the historical version of his death. Voltaire. says, “that a ball 
weighing half a pound struck him in the right temple, making a hole large 
enough to admit three fingers ;” and he adds in another place, “ that the small- 
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ness of the hole in the hat is one of the reasons adduced by those who believe 
that he perished by assassination.” Now the perforation in question is not 
more than half an inch in diameter, if so much, and certainly would have been 
more extensive from the passage of a large shot ; as felt, unlike many other 
substances, does not partially reunite by elasticity. The evidence of Count 
Liewen, or rather his opinion, strongly corroborates the suspicion of foul play. 
He says, “ I was in the camp before Fredericshal, and had the honour to serve 
the king in quality of page on the night he was killed. I have no doubt he 
was assassinated. The night was extremely dark, and it was almost an impos- 
sibility that a ball from the fort could enter his head, at the distance and on the 
spot where he stood. I saw the king’s body, and am certain that the wound 
on his temple was made by a pistel bullet. Who gave it isunknown. — Sikar 
was suspected, because he was not with his majesty previous to the blow, but 
appeared a moment after. Those who are used to military affairs know the 
report and noise which a cannon ball makes, but the report of the shot which 
destroyed the king was that of a piece close at hand, and entirely different.” 
As regards the rest of the clothes, they consist of a plain blue regimental 
coat of coarse cloth, faced with red, a broad buff leather belt, leather breeches, 
and a pair of most unwieldy square-toed jack-boots. The gloves are of fine 
leather ; the left is pesteetly unsoiled, but the right one is stained in the palm 
with blood, as is also that part of the belt by the hilt of the sword; so that it 
would appear that the king put his hand to his head on receiving the shot, be- 
fore he attempted to draw his sword, which was the attitude in which he fell, 
as described by Voltaire. ‘This effort at self-defence is also strongly corrobo- 
rative of the suspicion of murder; inasmuch as it may be inferred that the 
king saw the hand which dealt the blow, and fell in the last struggle to resent 
it. Well has Dr. Johnson recorded the event in the familiar lines :-— 
“ Fis fate was destined to a foreign strand, 

A petty fortress and a dubious hand ; 

He left a name at which the world grew pale ; 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


And also for a pretty feature illustrative of Swedish character :— 


To have produced one man, whose reputation has become the property of 
the universe, is their boast and pride to this day ; and, as if to prove what the 
force of example of one great mind can effect, the love of botany among the 
Swedes is a ruling passion. The Linnzea borealis, a little creeping plant of 
delicious fragrance growing wild in the woods, and first discovered by Lin- 
nus, and with which they have crowned his bust, is perfectly venerated. In 
one of my rambles in the country, some schoolboys who were following the 
same path, came running to me, stranger as I was, exclaiming—“ See, sir, we 
have found some of the Linnza borealis.” 


It only remains for us to add, that Mr. Thompson’s work is as prettily 
illustrated as it is pleasingly written. The Russian ice hills ; the military 
trophies erected in the front centre of each of the divisions in an encamp- 
ment ; a sledge passing a barrier and police station with the perpetual 
check pattern, which is now being introduced onthe highways of Turkey ; 
and the perilous situation of a Russian sportsman, a pine forest scene in 
winter, are all subjects of lithographs of great beauty. 
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A WORD ON SHOPCRAFT. 
BY MRS, WHITE. 


In these days, when deceit develops itself in the unwinding of a cotton- 
reel, and false measure makes its way into so small a parcel as a piece of 
tape—when manufacturers, upon the principle (we suppose) that ‘ mony 
mickles makes a muckle,” mulct their customers of yards, and half yards, 
and even infinitesimal quantities, in the just measurement of the articles 
purchased —and retailers, in self-defence, play at reprisals with the public 
—is it to be wondered at that cozenage should occur in greater things, 
and that the whole system of barter should be affected by a similar spirit 
of trickery ? The petty traftickers in these small wares are, at least, as 
much sinned against as sinning ; but competition, and the thirst for gain, 
level comparative distinctions ; and from the silk-mercer, who permits his 
unsalaried shopmen to remunerate themselves out of the profits of extor- 
tion, to the baker, who buries a supernumerary ounce under the accidental 
crumbs in his scale; all are tainted with the same evil, till confidence in 
the fair dealing and honesty of tradesmen, as a class, is rapidly wearing 
away, and shopping converted into little better than an encounter with 
smooth-tongued sharpers—till ladies set about this once pleasant business 
with fear and trembling, convinced that neither judgment nor experience 
can save them from being duped either in the quantity, condition, or 
quality of their purchases. We could point out shops on Ludgate 
Hill, without going on to Oxford and Regent Streets, where, ten 
years back, an order might be sent from the country, with the con- 
viction that the very circumstance of trusting to the proprietor’s judg- 
ment and honesty would insure the excellence of the goods returned, into 
which one may now walk in broad daylight, with all their senses about 
them, and yet come out dissatisfied, if not disgusted. Of all the trickeries 
of tradescraft, perhaps those of drapers are the most detestable, they are 
so flagrant, and yet so paltry ; the changing tickets of price, or, where this 
cannot well be done, the goods themselves—the substituting ordinary 
fabrics for foreign ones of high price, and impudently disposing of them 
to ignorance or credulity as such—the practice of marking shillings in 
plain printed figures, and of putting down the pence in all but invisible 
pencil-marks, are systems as unworthy of fair-handed commerce as they 
are unjust to her supporters, the public ; and these are in daily prepara- 
tion. We know of houses where ladies have not only been refused the 
goods priced in the window, but insulted for not buying others offered at 
the same figure, though of a most inferior description ; and could take 
our reader to more than one establishment ornate with carpets, Corinthian 
columns, and plate-glass, where five-guinea shawls have been sold for 
fifty, and Persian rabbit skins, with real ermine tails, passed off on lady 
purchasers, in the shape of muffs and mantles, for the regal fur itself ! 
This is fraud in its boldest and most enterprising shape, and produces 
correspondent results ; it creates carriages and country villas, and shares 
in the stocks in less time than honesty can build a cottage, and sets a man 
upon representing more important things than a commercial firm ; a house 
of business becomes too small a sphere for him, and he looks out for a 
constituency to find him a place in that of parliament, where he serves to 
fill up the benches, and to cry ‘* Ay” or “ No” upon divisions, as well as 


a better man; but for his integrity to high principles, we cannot offer 
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the warranty of his own, and should be‘only too surprised to find him ad- 
vocating just measures. It is the same spirit, which dictates the more 
pitiful trickery of the ticket system, with its great glittering figures, 
where £ or S. are concerned, and its invisible ones of pence; these are 
the bait, this the barb by which customers are caught, and on 
managed under an appearance of perfect candour. Thus an individual 
attracted by an article marked two or three shillings per yard, as the 
case may be, unhesitatingly orders it, quite unconscious of the 104d. or 
114d. that upon adding up the cost of the dress has been wholly left out 
of her mental calculation, but which, upon remonstrating, is found lurking, 
in all probability, within a curve of the figure thus—@B QW : making 
a considerable, and very often an unprepared-for addition to the amount 
of its price. This is a tacit deceit, equally reprehensible with the bold- 
faced roguery that looks you in the face while committing an over-charge 
of guineas, 

There is another artifice, the more annoying in that it apes honesty. 
We mean the custom of selling what are called dress-lengths, and which 
is generally managed by dividing the quantity sold in two measured 
dresses into three—a manceuvre by which the purchaser, upon sending for 
her mantua-maker, or proceeding to make it up, finds herself compelled 
to buy a second, before she can do any thing with the first. We would 
advise every lady to count the folds of the dress-length before she pur- 
chases it. 

These are amongst the despicable shifts to which the proprietors of 
ticketing establishments resort; but there are other systems just as dis- 
creditable, and which pervade the town far and near. We mean the 
* Bankrupt’s Stock’’ ruse and the “ Selling off on the Premises!” &c., 
which is to be seen placarded every few steps in certain thoroughfares. 
We know one shop in Oxford Street, the windows of which have been 
in a state of disarray these twelyemonths past—piles of soiled linen, 
discoloured lace, faded ribbons, fly-spotted gloves, and heaps of wall- 
flower-shaded bandanas seconding the promise of “Ten per cent. under 
Prime Cost,” placarded in huge characters upon the dusty panes. 

There is something sinister about these shops; even in the noon of a 
summer’s day, a dull, discomfortable air pervades them ; the light, 
broken by dingy shawls and gown-pieces, hanging so as to prevent it as 
much as possible from entering the premises, steals aslant from some 
hidden cupola at the rear, tracked by a beam of dust sloping downward 
to the stove, which is draped with wretched-looking mousselaine de laines 
and other dresses, while a cloud of similar particles is constantly in 
motion above the dry and dirty floor, in spite of a domestic Aquarius on 
the spot, who every now and then emerges, water-can in hand, to miti- 
gate by liquid flourishes this state of aridity. The people who keep 
going in and out are just as shabby and faded-looking as the shop and 
its contents. | You may guess the nearness of their dispositions by the 
narrowness of their garments, and gauge the depth they are likely to 
draw upon their purse by the length of pile on their hats, and the 
general aspect of their well-worn habiliments. If not all poor in means 
they might as well be so, for they are stricken to the soul with parsi- 
mony, and have not the courage to part with money, unless imagined 
cheapness colours the transaction with adventitious gain. These are the 
men and women with whom a neighbour's bankruptey bodes bargains to 
themselves, and who can never see the word without its private synonyme 
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occurring to them ; and in such individuals your speculators in fictitious 
bankrupt stock are sure to find customers. Here, then, under this popu- 
lar heading, damaged, obsolete, and dirty goods are disposed of, to those 
whose sole idea of cheapness is a low price. The frequently seen an- 
nouncement of “Selling Off!” is but another form of pandering to the 
same taste; but this is generally a quick-step movement—a mere spur to 
trade—which seeks to apologise for itself under the plea of ‘‘ City Im- 
provements,’’ “* Extension of Premises,” &c., &c., and usually notifies under 
the “ Appalling Sacrifices!” meditated, that the whole must be cleared 
off by a certain day. Crowds are in this way congregated to advantage 
themselves of the promised spoliation; and, as in spite of the reckless- 
ness of the implied conditions observable in the general disarrangement 
of the goods, they are by no means of an inferior description, the class 
of customers are not confined to your inveterate bargain-hunters, but are 
chiefly mistresses of families, who, in their zeal for economy, sometimes seize 
theshadow for the substance, and young ladies, emulative of a similar virtue, 
or constrained by the auri sacra fames of their paternal fund-holders, to 
work out, on every occasion, an axiom of the league, and buy in the 
cheapest market, or at least what promises to be so. So much of faith 
have large numbers of people in these pretences of tradescraft, that it has 
been found a paying speculation to wilfully damage the exterior of goods, 
in order to have it believed that they must be sold at a sacrifice. Ima- 
gine a man getting up a manageable fire on his own premises, singeing 
the selvage edges of silk and linen, smearing sheeting and table-cloths 
with mud and water, trampling bales of calico under feet, smoking the 
walls and roof of the shop, and otherwise giving things the appearance 
of all but a fatal conflagration! and yet the smouldering of such a ma- 
nceuvre has, on more than one occasion, served to stimulate custom, and 
furnished thousands of dupes with imaginary prizes, to which the very 
circumstance of their being damaged (as they read the phrase) only gives 
them additional value. How far an exacting and selfish spirit in indivi- 
duals may have helped to produce these and similar abuses amongst shop- 
keepers, we must leave; but the morality that can find an excuse for 
fraud, in the following fact, communicated in vindication of certain 
charges in the foregoing part of this paper, must, according to our judg- 
ment, be very much in need of a tonic, and require, on the part of its 
professor, little or no initiating to diverge from fair dealing to disho- 
nesty :— 

“A lady with her husband entered a shop in the vicinity of London— 
we will say Camden Town par example—where she was in the habit of 
occasionally making purchases for her family, and requested to see some 
shawls. Now expensive shawls were not a part of the stock; two gui- 
neas were the highest price they kept, and these the lady did not think 
good enough. She was asked what price she thought of going to, and 
the assistant, stepping back to the wareroom, presently returned with one 
of a different pattern, but of precisely the same value as the rest, which 
he pretended to have had in reserve, and, unfolding it with due empresse- 
ment, boldly added 31. 17s. 6d. to the two guineas he had previously asked 
for the others, and the style being one she admired, the lady at once 
purchased it. ‘Now,’ said my informant, triumphantly; ‘if the youn 
man had not done this, he could not have sold her the shawl, and would, 
in all probability, have lost a good customer ;’ as if there could be any 
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intrinsic difference in the transaction, and picking her pocket of the same 
nt.” 

“fee our own part we conceive the last action the least dishonourable. 
The man well knew that in asking for a higher priced article the lady 
desired a quality of equivalent value ; and as there are many fabrics, of 
the real worth of which only the manufacturer and salesman can 
judge, her ignorance but made it more incumbent on his honour (had he 
possessed any) to do her justice. Our surprise, however, at such trans- 
actions must cease, when we learn, as before observed, that there are 
shops in which the assistants receive no salaries, but are permitted to make 
whatever profit they can over the selling price affixed to the goods by the 
proprietors,—a fruitful field for imposition,—and one that, to say the 
least of it, holds out a premium to that want of principle in commercial 
dealings which the public have so largely to complain of. Add to this 
the despicable system understood by “ walking tickets,” in establishments 
where this term is in vogue. Should a customer inquire for an article 
which they do not happen to have, it is incumbent on the shopman to sell 
something or any thing ; a party must not be suffered to leave without 
making a purchase, otherwise the unhappy assistant (whose boxes, by the 
way, are kept constantly in readiness) is dismissed on the spot—a method 
so contemptible and unjust, that we should hesitate to write it, did our 
authority for its existence admit of a single doubt. Here then is the secret 
of the oppressive persuasion—the obtrusive civility, which strews the con- 
tents of half a dozen shelves upon the counter, in the desire to effect a sale 
perfectly irrelevant from the article that one requires. This is why 
dainty lace, and collars, and handkerchiefs, are laid out when a lady has 
probably asked but for a yard of muslin. Surely the public must have a 
voice in putting an end to such discreditable systems, the effects of 
which are self-evident, and call aloud for reprehension and redress. 
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Gop, I thank thee I am not 
Of the stuff ofsome we see ; 

What tho’ mine the lowly cot, 
Mine the haunt of misery, 

‘Tis but folly we engender, 

When our broken vows we tender : 
Pleas of grief to be. 


God, I thank thee that my soul, 

‘Tempest-toss’d, enur’d to woe, 

Is approaching to the goal, 

To the home where all must go, 
While on earth this body stayeth, 
Rotteth there, and there decayeth,— 

This is all we know. 


“Son of man, is this thy creed, 
This thy faith,” a spirit cries, 
“ Deem’st thou such can be the meed, 
Such for mortal toils the prize ? 
Grief-opprest, borne down by sorrow, 
Seek thy blessings in the morrow, 
Waft thee to the skies.” 
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THE TWO BERTHAS; OR, HOW TO GET HUSBANDS. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOER, ESQ. 
IV. 


Wuite the summer palace of Montagnana and its delicious southern 
gardens rang with these imperial revels, our humbler Bertha sat listening 
before her cottage-door with her busy maidens plying their distaffs in 
the full refulgent light of the moon. Their flying fingers seemed to 
beat time to the merry song, or some wild tale of the forest, but ever 
and anon they would pause, looking eager to start up and begin the 
dance as some fresh burst of music came borne like a stream along the 
valley. Then their pretty mistress, thinking it shame to be a dowerless 
bride in those simple primitive days, however rich and nobie her lover, 
would beckon them to resume, setting the good example, seconded by a 
promise of a splendid rural ball and supper on the next saint’s day. Oh, 
then you should have seen how their little taper fingers flew, what whir- 
ring and skirring of the spindles, what rapping and clapping of the 
treadles! rather a more useful kind of music than that which came from 
the palatial heights far above. 

So animating a picture could not be contemplated by Bertha’s neigh- 
bours without envy or remark. It was ¢oo exemplary, they lost all 
patience with her; the younger were jealous of her high-placed love, the 
elder of her industry, and her foster relations with the lordly castle. 

“ Aye, aye,” cried the mother of two very plain-featured girls, “ she 
is a beauty, to be sure, and a having one, too, click, clack; at it night 
and day.” 

“True, dame, and why not ?” replied a gossip, “ she thinks she is 
weaving her wedding gear, but, trow me, the poor silk-worm is but 
making herself a shroud.” 

“A shroud, quothee,” chimed in an old beldam, with her eldritch 
laugh ; “ trust her, it is fine cloth for the young heir! soft and fine; she 
knows what will please a lord, and her ladyship won’t have to wait long 
to be asked.” 

Not a few of these malice-pointed weapons dipped in deadly tongue- 
poison were aimed direct, in Bertha’s very sight and hearing, and not 
often missed their mark. Many were the silent tears she had shed, for 
she was too gentle and too noble to recriminate ; she scorned to bear ill- 
will, and only plied her little tasks the harder, not at all thinking it was 
just the most cutting revenge, on the gossips, which she could take. _ 

Early the ensuing morning, before her work-maidens were yet stirring, 
Bertha was in her flower-garden, singing her morning hymn like the 
birds, as she sat weaving a garland for the approaching festival. This 
was her own beloved hour ; for no evil eyes were upon her then, no evil 
tongues could upbraid ; she only extracted fresh honey from their poison, 
for while the idlers lay tormented with evil morning dreams, she was in- 
haling joy-inspiring draughts of blooming health—that best hand-maid 
of innocence and beauty—nay, the envious croons—for such are to be 
met with in every hamlet as well as in the most fashionable town or 
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watering-place, as involuntarily ministered to the very love they hated 
her for, as to her lovely looks and industry. It was as if they had writ- 
ten expressly to Adelbert to invite him to come and meet her he loved 
without one saucy tongue or malignant look to detract from such an 
ineffable favour. ; ; ; 

« Come, come! your love is sure to awake and arise with the birds, if 
only to avoid us; you will find her the most lovely of all, busy among 
her flowers.” > 0 ae 

And you may believe he was not slow to accept their invitation : and the 
eye of Adelbert was now resting on the form of his beloved, his ears 
hinting the delicious music of her voice, and his heart swelling with 
rapture at the anticipated meeting; she was not aware he was so near. 
The surprise, the delight of Bertha found relief in tears. Yet they were 
not all tears of joy; for she thought of their evil-tongued aspersers, of 
the high-born hate of the proud Melinda, or of the low cunning of the 
villagers. 

“ They are not all worth one of those tears, my Bertha; and you need 
not weep for ourselves. We have every thing to hope; let that gentle 
bosom then be at peace. My cousin Melinda is losing ground in m 
father’s graces. She is more haughty than ever. Instead of looking up 
to her benefactor, she treats him like a child, and wants to command. 
Something must have happened to add to her pride, bad as it was before; 
she seems to hold us in contempt. And when my father alluded to his 
still-lingering wishes of seeing her united to me—which she never must 
be— instead of expressing gratitude or pleasure, she burst into a scornful 
laugh, and vowed ‘there was nothing she so much detested as those un- 
equal marriages.’ It quite shocked the good old knight, and her arro- 
gant conduct, combined with a twofold defeat of his favourite scheme of 
uniting under one head the adjacent family estates, has preyed greatly 
upon his spirits. Yet, far from being any comfort to him as a ward, a niece, 
much more shewing all those small fond and endearing attentions due to 
him from a female relative, she evidently aims only at obtaining over him 
an undisputed control. Were I not at home, I should dread the conse- 
quences ; for she is artful as she is imperious ; and though he seems to fear 
her, the good knight will take his medicines only from her hand, and 
she, also, prepares his favourite dishes.” 

‘* Then, dear Adelbert, is your noble father so unwell ?” 

“From one cause or other he is evidently drooping fast.” 

* Alas ! I trust in Heaven, it is from no fault of—of—mine. If so, 
oh let us part!—and see each other no more. Marry her—do as he 
wishes you, you shall still be my brother, my dearest and best friend ; 
—go, go.” 

‘Never ! impossible, Bertha, there is a wide gulf, an insurmountable 


antipathy between Melinda and me. Both of us know and feel it. My 
father begins to see it.” 


“Alas! too late, I fear,” replied the sweet girl, while the tears ran- 


down her cheeks—“ and so as he has ever been to you, to me, and 


- of us. Oh, how can Melinda have the heart. Would I were in her 
place.’ 


‘* Yes, you say true, and would she were away ; Lam sure I[ think Sir 
Roland would revive ; and then sometimes how he speaks and talks of 
your industry and goodness, and surpassing beauty. And then, Bertha, 
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it is almost fearful to see how she stabs him and me, too, I can tell you, 
with her keen flashing eyes.” 

“You alarm me—you do, indeed, Adelbert. I fear her.” 

“T scorn and detest her. I never loved her from a boy. I never 
could ; yet my father will not hear.” 

‘And it is an ungracious task to enlighten him,” said the fair girl ; 
“how sad it is to think evil, how much more to speak and act against 
any one.” 

“Then have you quite forgotten your poor dove, Bertha?” 

*‘ Cruel Melinda ! not forgotten, no ; but I forgive her.” 

‘Right, my noble-hearted Bertha; but while we forgive we must 
watch, we must try to correct her.” 

“How I wish you could, and that she might deserve you. Oh, it 
would glad your father’s heart. For think, Adelbert, you are noble, you 
have a splendid mansion, many retainers and tenants, and duties to per- 
form as a son and asa master. I am a simple cottage-girl ; and when 
my aged grandmother, for whom I toil, shall be no more, I should like 
before your marriage, to give all I have saved to the poor, and go into a 
convent. I can there continue to work for them as before, and I shall still 
be your sister, dear Adelbert.” 

“You shall be my wife, and no one else breathing,” exclaimed the 
young knight, seizing her hand. ‘ You are an angel of goodness; my 
only fear is that I can never become sufficiently worthy of you, your 
family is noble though fallen ; and you possess that purest of all blood, 
of all nobility, that of the bright angelic soul, direct from Heaven.” 

“'Palk not so, Adelbert, would you flatter, would you seek to beguile 
me. I must not listen to you.” 

‘You must, you shall not leave the world, nor me. You alone are my 
betrothed, my bride—be faithful, be courageous, and we shall be happy.” 

Half weeping, half love and smiles he prevailed on the lovely Bertha 
to exchange vows. He placed the bridal ring on her finger; one embrace, 
one holy kiss on her fair brow, and he was gone. 

They err who tell us love can die. 

And from that moment Bertha felt that now and for ever such un- 
dying love was solely and wholly Adelbert’s. She no longer sighed for a 
convent ; almost bewildered and breathless with delight—yet deeply 
grateful and humble as before, she threw herself upon her knees and 
poured forth her happy overflowing heart in prayer. Adelbert’s love, 
also, was as noble and disinterested as it was deeply impassioned. Her 
surpassing sweetness, goodness, and generosity, had made the profoundest 
impression on him, while it called forth his highest admiration. Now 
they had confessed to each other their mutual love, there shone some- 
thing through their every look, tone, and manner, serenely beautiful, 
elevated, and radiant, which breathed the spirit of love by which they 
were actuated, and threw a warmth of light and life around, beaming 
from every feature and surrounding them like a halo. 

And on a contrast to the evil spirit of lustful self-will, vanity, arro- 
gance, and wish to triumph, and to overreach each other, for it were im- 
wee to call them by the name of “love,” which filled the bosoms of the 

aughty Melinda and her loose imperial lover. Since entering into the 
unprincipled compact, the artful beauty, counting upon success by means 
of the seductive influence, perseverance, and stratagems of the accom- 
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plished Adelhart, had assumed loftier airs and more imperious language 
to all around her than ever. Her extreme pride and ambition were too 
werful to control, so as to enable her to play the part to full perfection, 
which she had prescribed for herself. Whether as regarded the emperor 
or her views upon Adelbert, Bertha stood in her way ; and she would 
have found means to remove her, but for the reflection that until her con- 
quest of Henry was completed the attentions to herself might prove in- 
convenient. She panted for dominion, even more than for revenge on 
Adelbert, for she had never ceased to scorn and hate him for declinin 
her proffered hand—love she had none to give, she was all concentrated 
selfishness, and woe to those who saw, despised, and much more, ventured 
to offend that love of self. She was too deep read in all that fatal 
“‘ Venene” lore, then so much sought as an evil agent, to accomplish the 
designs or indulge the merciless and inhuman passions—not confined only 
to the falsely termed great. Yes, woe to Bertha and to Adelbert, should 
the emperor triumph and fling back to their parent source those out- 
breaks of passionate ambition, and fiendish love of sway, which rankled 
in that wicked heart. Woe perhaps to himself, for the same reckless 
eagerness to achieve success, dominion, or any other object Jong pursued 
with a species of idolatrous worship, will seldom hesitate, in its terrific 
re-action and disappointed rage, to take the deadliest of all vengeance, 
and is then no respecter of persons. ‘The eye of her cousin she knew 
was upon her; he was already divining the object of her forest visits, 
when fortunately, as she considered it, he was suddenly called to Padua. 
In their next interview Henry recounted all that he had arranged with 
the accomplished seducer to undermine the virtuous principles of the 
empress. Neither of them affected to doubt for a moment the complete 
success of their nefarious scheme. The emperor on his side was cautious 
not to ring to Melinda his secret hopes that the imperial Bertha would 
regard his honour, and come triumphant out of the ordeal, treating the 
subject with a degree of levity and indifference, casting the most con- 
temptuous epithets upon thenew Saint Bertha, as he termed her, that raised 
the expectations of the aspiring beauty to the highest pitch. On her 
part, she was even more wary in disguising from his view her real cha- 
racter and intentions, and thus these two false-hearted and corrupt beings 
amused themselves with playing at that very dangerous but not less 
general and popular game of “demon.” What a contrast to their 


humbler neighbours! they looked absolutely ugly while absorbed in all the 
villanous chances of it. 


¥. 


Ir was a true Italian evening—calm, clear, and transparently lovely, 
yet radiant as the bright eyes which now from the balcony of the summer 
palace contemplated its beauties. None but the gentle Emma was at 
the empress’s side ; all her young attendants were amusing themselves— 
it was a holiday—in the surrounding gardens. But nothing seemed 
longer to afford the scorned and neglected Bertha any pleasure. The 
moment she was no more engaged in performing what she esteemed her 
royal and indispensable duties—acts of kindness, forgiveness, charity, 
interceding for prisoners, establishing schools, alleviating the sufferings 
of humanity by constant appeals to the most influential parties—she 
became low and wretched. Her hopes had been delusive, her love 
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despised, and she gazed upon those hills already steeped in a soft blue 
ether, along the green valley, and the dark hue of the sloping woods 
beyond, lost in sad and painful retrospections. Yet she uttered not a 
complaint, for she loved her ungrateful consort, and she dreaded the anger 
of the Margrave Otto, her father, at the‘breath of scandal attaching to 
his unsullied name. It was at this time also that the handsome and 
accomplished Adelhart was pressing his suit, becoming more and more 
assiduous and importunate, while the emperor designedly not only 
neglected and avoided, but almost insulted, and frowned upon her. 

In most natures this would have had the effect of arousing pride or 
retaliation, but it only made the imperial Bertha the more sad. 

“IT grieve to behold your imperial highness so pale and thoughtful on 
this festive evening.” 

“You mean to say, or mean me to infer so unhappy, my dearest 
Emma, is not that it? But we may sorrow for others without being 
ourselves really unhappy.” 

“ Alas ! your highness has but too much cause.” 

“ Yes, I know not what has come to the world,” pursued the empress, 
in a low, thrilling tone, ‘it seems to me to grow worse and worse ; and ah, 
how humiliating to reflect after our best efforts, how little it is we can do 
to reclaim, to inspire, to elevate it from its mournful state of suffering.” 

“Ah, my dear mistress,’’ replied Emma, “ this is indeed sad ; and 
something must have occurred as new, as strange and startling to make 
you, you so gay, so active, so enthusiastic in doing all that is great and 
good, to take so desponding a view.” 

“ It is experience and observation only, Emma, no fault—no change of 
mine—nay, it is forced upon me—I cannot avoid or fly from it. And do 
you, Emma, observe nothing new and strange ?” 

“ Must I reply ? Yes; I see you wish it; and I have observed a 
marked and painful change as if some evil power were at work rejoicing 
to thwart, to resist, to injure us. I dare not speak of his imperial high- 
ness, and I know not where to find language to express my astonishment 
and my terror at Adelhart.” 

“1 knew it was impossible you should not see his daring and impious 
conduct in its real bearings ; but oh, my Emma! how shall I find lan- 
guage to express to you the fearful change | behold in another, if he 
neglected, yet never before now did he show me scorn, insult, and con- 
tumely.” 

“It is he,” cried Emma, warmly, “ who merits all shame, scorn, and 
contumely. And some grievous retribution will—must fall to his lot. 
It is his conduct which has emboldened Adelhart.” 

“T believe so; he almost forces his visits upon me—what am I to 
think—some fearful mystery is at work, and I am full of fears and mis- 
givings. I dare not pray for him.” 

“There is a report,” said Emma, “and I believe it, that some wicked 
sorceress has thrown her spell over him, and holds his soul in thrall.” 

‘You jest, Emma ; have no such weak superstition. I know Henry 
better ; he may be led away by passion, he may be prejudiced, unjust— 
but not impious—one unhappy fault excepted he is a good and a great 
prince, or I should never have loved him.”’ ar 

“ I know, my noble mistress, that he gives you nearly unlimited power 
to punish, to pardon, and to succour the weal or the oppressed. He was 
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reported to be very pious and charitable—yet all this, even if so, would 
be no defence of his conduct to yourself.” 

Whenever her consort was most warmly attacked, the angel-minded 
Bertha, spite of his way wardness and infidelity, invariably came to his 
rescue, for she had ascertained some noble examples of his goodness ; 
and Emma, perhaps, had observed this generous trait in her noble mis- 
tress’s character. At all events, she now attacked him with so much 

irit and resolution, not less from a desire to rouse the sorrowing Bertha, 
+ to revenge herself for his spurring on the man she secretly admired, 
to shake the love and fealty of her beloved mistress, that she quite suc- 
ceeded. She only stopped when she was completely out of breath, and, 
as she grew calm by thus fully satiating her vengeance, both on the em- 
peror and his time-serving favourite, the empress grew more excited in 
defending them ; till both fairly began to laugh at the singular change of 
sides they had taken. 

Of such a‘ mingled yarn” is all our little human joy and sorrow; and 
when suddenly the gay dancing halls were lighted up, and bursts of 
inspiring music fell upon their youthful ear, they hastened down with 
beating hearts to meet the two very men whose wilfulness they had so 
much reprobated, yet who really ruled their destinies, and had made such 
fearful havoc in their affection. Hence only those tears and those up- 
braidings, while they fancied they were actuated merely by the most 
disinterested views of truth, disinterested motives of public interest, and 
of private decorum. If the heart be deceitful, the heart of love is more 
especially so above all things. 

Adelhart, by the special command of the emperor, had been appointed 
Bertha’s chamberlain, to the increased indignation and dismay of the fair 
Emma. She was more puzzled and more eloquent, also, than ever; while 
the wondering Bertha, attacked on all sides with the utmost art, stratagem, 
and importunity, was enveloped in a complete net-work of mystery. At 
length she began to penetrate the real views of her enemies; she beheld 
the abyss opening at her feet, and her horror and dismay were, at first, 
excessive. Then she began to take heart and counsel from her cwn wise 
and innocent conscience, and from the high-spirited exhortations of her 
dear, witty, and happy, unresisting Emma. Their counter-plan of action 
was soon formed, the mine dug—the train laid—the matches ready—and 
how the neglected and offended beauties laughed and exulted, when they 
thought of the figure the discomfited knights would cut when their own 
wicked schemes and infidelity should suddenly explode under their feet. 
When two virtuous-hearted women lay their heads together, they are a 
bold regiment of men who dare draw lots to out-general and to out- 
manceuvre them. We dare take any odds. 

Once they had seized the emperor’s purpose they soon mastered all the 
details of the conspiracy, his compact with Melinda, in its true colours ; 
and what a pretty and noble revenge resulting from such knowledge 
opened upon their view. No time was lost. It was now the intriguing 
monarch, his wily ally, and the no less mystified and astonished Adelhart, 
were completely at fault. They were like birds tied by the foot by mis- 
chievous urchins, to be allowed a little flight and the idea of liberty, and 
again doomed to the sudden twitch; and many a twitch did they inflict 


upon the silly captors caught in their own nets before they had quite 
done with them. 
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Like Malvolio's in the play, you should have seen the absurd antics of 
the vain, presuming Adelhart—who imagined no woman could resist him 
—when he thought himself really beloved by the fair empress. He was 
almost beside himself, while the weak monarch, having relied upon the 

rfect honour of his consort, was in dismay, while the wicked Melinda, 
the cause of the whole plot, was the most deluded of all in the belief of 
the near approach of Bertha’s downfall and divoree—and her own eleva- 
tion to supreme power. Qh, what a prospect for the poor emperor; he 
had reason to tremble—and he did so. 

Thus as by a flash of lightning suddenly irradiating the terrific gloom, 
the empress and Emma saw the conspirators, themselves unseen, and from 
that hour all were at their mercy, which be sure they had little inclina- 
tion to bestow. 

Among all, however, the emperor decidedly felt the most helpless and 
uncomfortable, especially when he beheld, as he more than once did, the 
handsome sighing lover at the fair Bertha’s feet, and she smiling upon 
him with such smiles too, till both in their respective punishments were 
driven nearly to distraction. Already the imperial Bertha’s triumph 
was begun and Melinda’s power declining, for the moment the faithless 
Henry believed he was about to lose such a treasure for ever, he beheld 
in her a thousand charms and graces, as well as those tiresome vaunted 
virtues, which had before been displayed before him, all unheeded. How 
cruelly they laughed to hear all the wild rhapsodies and fantastic absurdi- 
ties of the lover, and the uneasy, rueful looks of the poor monarch whose 
eye was ever on them, who was compelled to observe his compact while 
watching him as a cat does a mouse. Oh the dear yet innocent revenge ; 
and all the foolish monarch’s own asking for, as Bertha bowed, smiled, 
gave her hand, and waltzed with the handsome, delighted Adelhart, 
till both were quite out of breath. He was in cruel tortures, and might 
have said with the poor Mexican emperor, “ Am I on a bed of roses ?” 
while he eyed his tormentor, his slave, yet his most cruel master, with eyes 
in which concealed fire and fury gave the lie direct to all his former pro- 
fessions of indifference, dislike, and scorn of the empress, Emma ac- 
tually gloated over the sufferings of the monarch, though she could not 
bear the ridicule with which Bertha treated the presumptuous and mad- 
cap knight, who instead of becoming the empress’s favourite, by his ex- 
cessive euphuism and conceit, soon became the laughing-stock of the 
whole court. But his vanity was proof against any such unhappy con- 
viction, and the emperor was too terrified and distracted to see things in a 
clear point of view. Between hope and fear neither had a moment's 
real peace or repose; the star of the ladies was in the ascendant, and 
they made them pay the penalty of their artful and disingenuous con- 
duct to the last pang. 


VI. 

Our little love-drama now approaches its catastrophe, and it is time. 
All was prepared for summary punishment, and as events thickened and 
her intoxicated knight grew extremely importunate, the fair empress re- 
solved to hold a privy council with the ingenious Emma alone. They 


were no longer perplexed, doubtful, and desponding, for they had the 
game in their own hands. After a good heart-ringing laugh at the 
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vanity and presumption of their faithless knights (for Adelhart had falsi- 
fied his vows to the lovely Emma), so characteristic of handsome young 
men of rank, they sat down very gravely to consult. The female inven- 
tive faculty was not long at a loss. It was agreed to take the offending 
party literally in his own snare, to entrap and expose him in a bona fide 
net. How to obtain one large enough for the purpose was the sole diffi- 
culty; but the ingenious favourite soon cried out ** Eureka! your imperial 
highness, it is done! We have only to go to our pretty neighbour, the 
perennial-spinning Bertha, who has a net large enough for a whale, and 
our fortune is made.” 

It was a splendid idea that—worthy of a great diplomatist like Emma; 
and they did not sleep upon it, you may be sure. 

So secretly and stealthily did the two friends make their approaches in 
the rear of the spinning jennies as to take the poor Bertha quite by sur- 

rise. On looking up she saw a lovely, blooming, laughing face, and 
another behind it, with almost dazzling eyes peering curiously over her 
shoulder. 

“ Still the same, Bertha, I declare,” cried Emma ; ‘‘ pretty spinner, do 
you happen to know the empress ?” 

Equally astonished at the beauty and the splendour bursting thus sud- 
denly on her sight, Bertha rose, blushing to her fair temples, and there 
she stood in her native loveliness and beauty—beauty not less rarely 
characterised than that of her brilliant namesake, gazing at the fair in- 
truders without uttering a word. Her lover would indeed have said it 
was a2 group worthy of a painter to see the various emotions chasing each 
other over those lovely features. 

“Then have you never seen the empress ?” inquired Emma, with eyes 
and lips beaming with mischievous delight. 

‘* T have heard that she is very beautiful, and so I am sure that I behold 
her highness now ; is she going to honour me by looking at my poor 
labours?” and she pointed to her work-baskets filled with all the smallest 
and choicest products of her loom. 

‘*No, no, you little perpetual-spinning Bertha ; it is none of those 
her highness wants,” interrupted the lively girl, “have you got any 
great man-nets by you ?” 

‘Any what ? may it please your ladyship,” asked Bertha. 

‘*A man-net to + sure—big enough to hold a whale,” and how she 
laughed at the extreme perplexity of the poor girl. 

*“ Be quiet, Emma! never mind her, my sweet Bertha—it was born 
with her—she cannot help herself. But, first, do you think you could 
find me a shock of yarn fine enough to go through this ring ?” and she 
took a sparkling diamond ring from her finger. 

“Yes, if you can do that,” rejoined Emma, in a grand manner, 
‘you will perform one of the greatest miracles—that of securing a 
husband's love. It is an old tradition ; try it, and then catch him.” 

The two fair Berthas could not resist the contagion of the wild girl’s 
gaiety ; and all three laughed aloud. 

“Yes,” she continued, “ we have a right to laugh who win; but it 
will be no such laughing matter to those who lose.” 

“Woe to the conquered, say I,” for they aimed both at conquest, 
‘and our fairfame ; and if we be true hearts they shall rue it.” 
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Bertha, meantime, took a whole skein of fine spun yarn, and to her 
extreme surprise the empress passed it with the utmost ease and dexterity 
through the tiny ring. 

“There !” exclaimed Emma, “it is done—he is your humble servant 
now ; no more consequential airs or wild oats in this world for him. 
And so like pretty witch-spinners, as we are, having woven our resistless 
spells. we have only to lay them on the delinquent lovers, after we have— 
caught them.” 

The imperial Bertha, smiling, took a rich gold chain from her own 
neck : 

‘‘ Here, my sweet namesake, take this; it is but a poor reward for 

four goodness and industry—higher fortune is in store for you.”’ 

With these words, Emma having meantime secured the prize they so 
much coveted, the empress and her companion took their leave. It was 
the signal for a general rush of the young maidens, followed by neigh- 
bours and villagers, old and young, to learn who and what the two grand 
strangers were. When the imperial Bertha’s name was pronounced, her 
humble namesake rose suddenly to an incredible height of honour and 
reputation in the popular esteem. And when they saw the chain actu- 
ally presented by her own imperial hand, how the market-people and 
customers far and wide opened their eyes! But Bertha was gentle, 
humble, and laborious as before. 

** What will he say ?”’ she thought, and sighed, “ should he be angry, 
T am lost !” 

The assignation was made—the hour drew nigh. Intoxicated with his 
anticipated triumph, and the promised honour of obtaining the hand of 
an empress—divorced though she might be—Adelhart deported himself 
in the most arrogant and preposterous manner. He deigned to speak 
to nobody except their imperial highnesses ; affected not to hear even 
Emma; gave his orders with the air of a master, and “ Thee” and 
“ Thou’d” the astonished Bertha in the most familiar manner. The em- 
peror looked more like the ghost of royalty than its reality, seldom 
making his appearance, and passing his unhappy hours chiefly with the 
false prompter and partner of his guilt. 

The palace revels on that long-sighed for, and all-important, evening, 
had been prolonged to an unusual hour. At length the tumultuous swell 
and full-resounding streams of music ceased. Town and tower—the 
lordly castle, like the dark cloister and the lowliest cottage roof, were 
hushed in profound repose. The strange witching hour itself was past, 
when a stealthy cautious step approaching the empress’s apartments was 
heard—yet scarcely audibly to the most intently listening ears. Bertha 
felt her heart beat quickly as she cast an expressive glance at the trium- 
phant Emma. The trap was set, and baited beautifully with an im- 
perial love-prize. ‘The sounds came nearer, more audible—yes, it was 
he—the emperor about to be taken in his own snare. 

“‘ Now, now ?” cried Emma, and as she spoke a sudden — 
struggle—and at last a heavy fall were heard, followed by stifled impreca- 
tions and low moans, orrather growls. Emma could with pares restrain 
her merriment. “ He is safe entangled by this time!” she whispered, 
“ shall I open the door ?” 

“Yes, quick, quick! he may perhaps be stifled, or hang himself by 
getting it round his neck,” 4 
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‘< Never mind,” retorted the mad-cap, ‘‘ he will have the merit of per- 
forming an act of justice for once.” Oh the sweetness of such a revenge ! 
they know how to use their victory. 

The royal lady now advanced a few steps—then stopped and listened 
—the struggles and lamentations, mingled with curses, were growing 
feebler—it was evident the wild animal could not get loose, and she 
ventured to speak, “Is it you, Adelhart, poor, misguided, abandoned 
wretch that thou art? See into what meshes, from which thou canst no 
more escape, thy vile criminal passions and silly vanities have at last 
plunged thee. What hast thou now to say ? Where all thy fine-flown 
compliments, thy monkey airs, thy lispings, and ravings, and unmeaning 
antics? Didst thou dream, unfaithful and ingrate as thou art, for all the 
honours thy too kind master has heaped upon thee, that such a thing as 
thou could be permitted to sully his pure high fame, much more to breathe 
the breath of scandal on her who has never ceased to feel the tenderest 
and most unaltered affection for him—the utmost enthusiastic devotion to 
his happiness alone. Oh weak and lost man! our very court fool could 
not have conceived with his utmost ingenuity so glaring an absurdity, so 
base acrime. But now I will expose thee, and thy mad daring, to the 
emperor, and he will exalt that head high as the palace battlements, fit 
mark for thy ambition, though I would only promote thee to the cap and 
bells, or make thee chief butler in the house of fools. 

“ Thou dost well to be silent, for shame must sealthy lips. Yet speak, 
what if I should pardon thee, nor expose thy madness to thy master, 
wilt thou become a less recreant knight—a better man ? Wilt thou pro- 
mise, moreover, to atone, as far as may be, for thy infidelity, thy troth 
and vow-breaking to my dear friend and favourite, Emma, by whose fair 
hands thou shalt have thy bonds loosened and be permitted to go free?” 

An almost inarticulate and growling assent was given to the conclud- 
ing proposition, and the empress made her retreat ; for not to witness so 
humiliating a degradation she had come without a light. 

The delinquent had preserved an almost unbroken silence. He heard 
Emma advancing, he caught the glittering of a knife, and aware his mani- 
fold sins and offences deserved no quarter, he could not repress a sort of 
shudder and faint ery. And when he felt it sometimes close to his face 
and throat what a curious sensation it produced, and how he sprang, like 
a raging lion, from the toils the moment he felt his feet. The ladies 
triumphed again in their dreams. 

The next morning they began to perpetuate the memory of their victo 
upon a grand piece of tapestry. While so engaged the emperor foramen | 
and with a face so full of strange meaning and new-born delight that the 
ladies of the court all concluded that he had received another—kingdom. 
He drew nearer, and taking the astonished but delighted Bertha in his 
arms, he tenderly embraced and kissed her. “ My own, my true, my 
noble Bertha, how can I thank you? It was not Adelhart,—it was I!” 
Emma set the example and all the court maidens laughed or wept for 


jo 
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The happy Bertha showed her royal Henry the gold ring and skein of 
yarn she had so auspiciously passed through it, entreating that he would 
accompany her to Montagnana and reward her sweet namesake with the 
hand of the noble knight who she had learnt had so long adored her. 
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The emperor’s confusion at these words was extreme. The idea—full 
of bitterness—of Melinda flashed upon his conscience ; but he recovered 
himself. It is well—we will go—reward and retribution must both have 
their reign.” 

The imperial cavaleade was no longer graced with the presence of Adel- 
hart. But the noble heir of Montagnana received their imperial highnesses 
and their splendid retinue at his father’s castle ; for the good old knight, 
rapidly declining more and more under the mysterious medical and culi- 
nary treatment of his imperious niece, was no longer able to receive his 
guests. Imagine the shock to the nerves, however strongly toned, of the 
artful Melinda, when the surpassing charms of the imperial Bertha thus 
burst upon her astonished view. In the company, too, of the closely 
attentive and evidently enraptured Henry—her hoped-for imperial con- 
sort after the sure fall and divoree of the frail empress. The whole was 
explained without a word, and a thunderbolt falling at her feet could not 
have caused her so terrible a shock. All, too, was revealed; she could 
not support the mild, reproaching looks of Bertha, nor the fixed, stern, 
repulsive expression of her consort, when bent on her. Under a feigned 
pretence of attending the invalided knight—but really to consult the ter- 
rible secrets of her private laboratory in the rage of her disappointed 
ambition, she withdrew from the intolerable eyesgof the courtly visitors. 
What demon could estimate the secret depths, bitterness, and ferocity of 
her pangs ? 

It was now the reclaimed monarch took the noble Adelbert aside, 
explained to him his consort’s intended visit to the humble, industrious 
Bertha, and their mutual wish to adopt and see her united to the man whom 
she most loved. She would receive a dowry worthy of her merit. Ima- 
gine the sensations of the young lord of Montagnana at these words ; 
the empress herself sued for the consent of the good old man, who gladly 
gave that consent, happy in the idea of the love of such a daughter-in- 
law. 

The gentle and industrious spinner was seated, as usual, on the lawn 
before her cottage, when she received an invitation, signed alike by the hosts 
and the guests, to honour them with her company as speedily as possible at 
the castle. She esteemed it a command; and, oh, how exquisitely gentle, 
noble, and affectionate, was the reception given to her. What a subject 
for an Apelles! thought Adelbert, as he gazed on the lovely group—the 
two matchless Berthas in the foreground! It was in the castle of Montag- 
nana, too, that their two-fold loves were celebrated—bound in new 
hymeneal bands. As to Melinda, she had vowed to obey the emperor, 
and he took the precaution of handing her an order to depart for the 
nearest convent before she had time to complete her new arrangements, 
and prepare the fatal ingredients for a memorable feast, as she would 
infallibly have done, had she been left at liberty after witnessing the sin- 
gular and deserved good fortune of our no longer poor Bertha. Emma, 
too, after inflicting an exemplary penance on the recreant Adelhart, who 
testified the utmost contrition, consented to take compassion on him; he 
became the mirror of husbands. 
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THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 
Cuapter III. 


Eacu bishopric, each parish even, has its particular customs. Thus, in 
certain districts of the bishopric of Leon in Finistere, the gallant ap- 
proaches a young girl without speaking a word to her. After having 
saluted her by taking off his hat, he advances, lays hold of the string or 
band of her apron, and begins to twirl and roll it between his fingers ; 
if the young woman interrupts him and draws the string away, it is an 
unfavourable sign, and Lubin may as well try his fortune elsewhere. But 
if, on the contrary, she permits him to roll it to the end, he may consider 
himself perhaps not quite certain of his conquest, but at all events toler- 
ably sure of being accepted as a partner for one of the dances or jabadoas 
of the day. Indeed, a young girl, if she have but the slightest pretensions 
to beauty, and of a family in any thing like respectable circumstances, 
would not return home contented from the festival if she had not at least 
half-a-dozen admirers to accompany her. All these gallants afford her a 
cheerful escort—the best understanding in the world exists between 
them—chatting or singing joyfully the whole length of the road. The 
father of the young girl gives them a hospitable reception, he advances 
to the threshold to receive them, and the table is laid to do them honour, 
They are served with what there is of the best in the house—pancakes, 
salted bacon, and cider in abundance. Nevertheless, the young girl takes 
care to steal away, and, under the pretext of taking off her holiday dress, 
she withdraws into a retired chamber. In general, the young maiden 
shows under these circumstances neither love nor preference for any one 
of her gallants. She receives them with affability, but also with great 
reserve. The conversation lasts more or less time in proportion as the 
suitors are numerous. It is necessary, before the night closes, that each 
one shall have his turn and his quarter of an hour’s conversation. 

After all, these attentions do not result in any important consequences, 
they are looked upon and treated as simple acts of civility, and it is seldom 
a question of marriage ; indeed, after years of assiduous service, they do 
not believe themselves any more engaged, on one side or the other, than 
the world would deem a young couple to be after a few country dances. 
Very often, indeed, one sees the young girls whose banns are published 
allow themselves still to be escorted by their gallants. In that case the 
intended husband is neither better nor worse treated than others if he 
finds himself approving of the escort, and, indeed, he would be considered 
as an unreasonably jealous and silly fellow if he expressed the slightest 
resentment—the least discontent—at such an arrangement. 

In Cornouaille, when a young man has drawn for the conscription and 
obtained an exemption from service by a fortunate or good member, he 
begins to think of settling himself in life—to fix himself under the roof 
of a cabin, however humble it may be, and to look forward to the da 
when he can sit at his own fire-side between his wife and the children’s 
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cradle. As to the choice of a spouse, he seldom leaves it to love, for it is 
a position which he seeks, rather than a sentiment. He begins by hunt- 
ing up the tailor of the place, to discover from him who are the candi- 
dates for matrimony among the young women. 

The tailor is in Brittany an important personage, and demands a parti- 
cular description. He is, in general, a man labouring under some perso- 
nal disfigurement or physical disability, this mode of life being seldom 
adopted except by men of debilitated constitutions, or where some defect 
prevents them from earning their livelihood by the cultivation of the soil, 
crippled sometimes, oftener hunchbacked. A tailor who has a hump, 
squint eyes, and red hair, is considered as the type of his species. He 
marries very rarely, but he is a merry fellow among the young girls, and 
a great braggart. If he has a fixed domicile, he is seldom found there 
except in the height of the summer, the rest of the year his wandering 
life is spent among the farm-houses, where he visits and finds employment 
for his scissors and his needle. The men despise him on account of his 
in-door occupation, and never speak of him to a third person without 


adding, ‘‘ Save your presence,” as if they were alluding to, or talking of 


some unclean animal; he does not even take his meals at the came table 
as the others, he eats after them, and with the females, of whom he is an 
especial favourite. Among them he is in his glory, laughing and titter- 
ing; he is mean and gluttonous, always ready to second and vouch for any 
report disadvantageous to a young man, and to raise a laugh at the expense 
of ahusband. He knows all the new songs—they are made often by him- 
self, and no one can tell old stories and legends better, except, perhaps, 
the mendicant, or claska-bara,* another description of ambulating bard, 
who travels from farm to farm, from cottage to cottag 

the latter are gloomy as his life, those of the tailor always merry and 
agreeable. To him belongs the right of publishing the scandalous chro- 
nicle of the district, and which he dramatises, arranges, and hawks about 
afterwards from fireside to fireside—he is, in fact, the gazette of the 
country. 

One easily conceives, after what has been stated, that the Kernewod 
tailor is just the man to carry on an amorous treaty, and thus he is the 
official mediator in all the matrimonial alliances, and, in fact, the dispen- 
sator of husbands in the district of Cornouaille, as well as in other parts 
of Brittany. When he has been engaged by a young /’aotred to carry 
the word, or proposal, to a Peneréz of the parish or commune, he pro- 
ceeds to the farm where she lives, and tries to see her in secret. If by 
accident he sees a magpie (that bird of ill omen) on the road, he hastens 
to return home, for it is a presage of misfortune for the marriage which 
may be brought about on that day, and he attends to it on the following. 
‘The meeting is always made to appear as if perfectly casual on the 
tailor’s part. 

He begins to chat with the maiden about the weather, the quantity of 
milk which the cows give, or the price of butter, of the approaching 
Pardon at some place or other, and of the sweethearts she - expect 
to meet there ; then, by an adroit movement, he alludes to his client, he 
extols his talent for driving cattle, and holding the plough; recalls to his 


* Collector of bread. 
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mind the strength and activity which he displayed at the last wrestling 
match of Carhaix or Bannieres, at the time of the procession of St. Lau- 
rent. He cleverly mingles with these eulogiums some indirect allusion to 
the money which the young man can produce, and to the stock of splendid 
shirts of unbleached linen which he must have in his oaken coffer. In 
fact, he adds every thing which can tempt a young credulous girl to marry; 
the good appearance which he makes on Sunday in his violet suit—how 
well he knows the fine strains of his native hills and the songs of the 
valleys. The young girl listens to all that, as Eve of old listened to the 
sweet words of the serpent. 

She twists and twirls with embarassment the strings of her apron, or 
peels off with distraction the bark of her alder rod, which serves her to 
drive the cows to the fields. Nevertheless, the tempter surrounds her 
heart with a thousand seductive, a thousand charming images, and at last, 
when he sees her moved and ready to yield, he tears from her the desired 
consent. 

“Speak to my father and to my mother,” says the blushing rustic, 
flying away in great confusion; this confession of course perfectly satisfies 
the ambassador. 

The parents are then apprised of what is passing. Ifthe young Paotred 
approves of the choice, the tailor proceeds to the house of the young 
maiden’s father, carrying in his hand a wand of broom, which gives him 
the name of Basvalan, the Breton name of the plant, he is dressed ex- 
pressly for the occasion in official stockings, one of which is of a violet 
colour, the other red, and he presents the candidate for marriage, accom- 
panied by his nearest relative, to the family of the Peneréz ; this ceremony 
or proceeding is called the asking of the word. 

Whilst the two chiefs are making each other’s acquaintance, the lovers 
retire together to the other end of the house and discourse in a low and 
confidential tone. That hour is perhaps the sweetest in the life of the 
Kernewod girl, for it is then only when the proud disdain of the man for 
the weaker sex gives way to caressing equality, when the most vulgar 
minds are awakened to emotions of affection and endearment. There is 
that approximation of two existences which are about to unite and mingle 
themselves together for ever an involuntary agitation of tenderness and 
devotion. It is necessary that the engaged pair should put an end 
themselves to the term of their discourse. ‘Then they approach, holding 
each other by the hand, towards the table where their mutual parents or 
nearest relations are seated, while bread, wine, and brandy are brought 
in. The young man and the young maiden eat with the same knife and 
drink out of the same cup ; they settle the basis of the projected alliance 
and agree upon the day for the union of the two families. 

A fresh interview is however again to take place at the house of the 
maiden ; it is called valladen, that is to say, the sight. This day the 
parents ofthe Yeneréz wear their finest holiday suits ; the press, or close 
beds, and black oaken coffers have been carefully polished and put in 
order, the wardrobes are left negligently half open, displaying heaps of 
linen, blankets, cover-lits, clothes and five-franc pieces in attractive piles, 
et, borrowed for the occasion ; from the cross-beams and rafters 

1ang suspended rows of fine smoked quarters of bacon, huge corn chests 
gaping open gorged with wheat; the copper vesselssymmetrically arranged 
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upon the racks shining like gold ; the horses decorated with ribands and 
luxuriating in an abundance of straw before racks full of hay and clover; 
every thing is ostentatiously arranged to captivate the visitors and to 
impress them with the opulence of the family of the bride. 

These precautions taken, the intended arrives with the members of his 
family. ‘They salute and compliment each other, and visit the farm 
buildings and the fields. They discuss the articles] of marriage, agree 
upon the fortune of each, and when the two fathers conclude the bargain, 
they mutually strike each other's hands, and the promise thus reciprocally 
given is looked upon as inviolable. 

Nevertheless, in certain districts they allow the young man during a 
certain period of time the right of retreating. If he has come to that 
determination he enters the house of the maiden, and while the parents 
are assembled around the fire, he takes a firebrand and lays it across the 
hearth-stones ; by that action he declares his renunciation of seating him- 
self under the roof of the family to whom he had at first desired to 
ally himself. 

When the parents have agreed upon the union, and the marriage is 
definitively resolved upon, the bride makes her choice of a bridesmaid 
among her relations or most intimate friends ; the gallant also selects his 
groom’s man in like manner. Then they proceed during a certain 
number of days before the day of marriage, the bridegroom and the 
bridesmaid on one side, and the bride and the groom’s man on the other, 
accompanied by an inviter, or bidder, as the personage is called in Wales, 
bearing a long white wand, to bid or invite the members of the family 
to the ceremony ; for on an event so solemn no relation is forgotten, 
however low his condition may be. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where family ties and family 
feeling are so strong as in Brittany ; the degree of relationship matters 
little, in that country they are all traditionally related —they any indeed, 
that the families in thus uniting themselves have preserved the hospitable 
habits and fellowship which united in old times the members of a clan 
or an ancient tribe. ‘Thus the number of guests mount up very soon, 
and it is not extraordinary to reckon at the marriage of rich farmers 
many hundreds, and even a thousand relations. 

Some neighbouring fair supplies them with drapery, jewellery, and 
such ornamental requisites, and all the tailors of the country are assem- 
bled to make the new dresses for the occasion. The Sunday which im- 
mediately precedes the marriage is consecrated by an usage singular 
enough. All those who have accepted the invitation send some present 
to the youthful pair by one of their farm-servants, whom they have care- 
fully dressed in order to give a high idea of their magnificence. These 
presents are sometimes of considerable value, but for all that the gift is 
nearly always confined to some household utensil or to some article of 
consumption for the wedding-day.* 


* There exists in South Walesa similar custom. A printed handbill announces 
that the ceremony of marriage is to be performed between A. B. and C. D.on a 
certain day, at which time and place all their friends are invited to attend, and 
those persons who have benefited by the gifts of the couple at previous weddings 
are requested then and there to repay the obligation, and a promise is made at a 
future time of liquidating with liberality the donations to themselves—so strictly 
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The marriage takes place nearly always on Tuesday, and as early as 
possible, in the house of the bride. That condition is even necessary to 
the proper management of the festival. 

The young men assemble together at an early hour in the nearest 
village, where the bridegroom has to meet them. As soon as they are 
collected in sufficient number, they proceed towards the house of the 
bride, preceded by the Basvalan and a band of music, of which the 
bagpipe is a conspicuous and prominent instrument. ‘They find every 
thing in the most profound silence ; the yards and the doors are closed 
as well as the thrashing place; the barn and all the environs of the farm, 
however, testify sufficiently by the preparations of which they are filled 
that the féte is immediately expected. 

They knock at the door. The Brotaér, on the part of the bride’s 
family, advances to the threshold, with a branch of broom in his hand, 
to meet the Basvalan and his companions, and addresses them in verse 
—points out the road to the neighbouring chateau, where he assures them 
such an elegant cavalcade will be welcome on account of the splendour 
of their apparel and the magnificence of their appearance. As this was 
of course foreseen, the Basvalan answers his rival verse for verse, com- 
pliment for compliment. “ This house,’’ says the latter, ‘is precisely 
the palace which we seek. We know that it contains a flower more 
brilliant than the sun. Do not deprive her for a long while of our regards, 
for it is to seek her that we are come.” 

Then the Brotaér withdraws into the interior of the house, and brings 
out and presents to them an aged matron, whom he holds by the hand. 

“ See,” says he, “the only flower which we possess here. You appear 
to me to be honest people and good Christians, and weare happy to con- 
fide her to you, if it is on account of her beautiful eyes that you have 
made this journey.” 

“Truly,” answers the Basvalan, “ we see a very respectable person, 
but it seems to me that festal time is past for her; we do not deny the 
merit of gray hair, above all when it has been whitened by age, by respect- 
ability, and virtue. But for the present we seek something more precious 
—the maiden whom we demand is at least three times younger than that 
one; it is easy to know her from the splendour which her unequalled 
beauty sheds around.” 

Then the Brotaér brings out an infant in arms, then a widow, then a 
married woman, then the bridesmaid herself ; but his adversary always 
has some most excellent reasons to offer without wounding their feelings, 
until the bride at length makes her appearance, brilliant in her bridal 
dress. 

Immediately the assembly enter the house, the Brotaér goes on his 
knees, and says a pater for the living, and a de profundis for the dead ; 
then he asks for the young maiden the blessings of the family. Then 
the scene, recently so joyous and so full of mirth and laughter, takes a 
character more affecting—sometimes even the Brotaér is interrupted by 


have these contracts been held that the courts of law have enforced them. Very 
large sums of money are thus collected ; indeed, the young farmer’s capital fre- 
quently depends upon it, to say nothing of household furniture and provisions ; 
every one among the multitude contributes something. 
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tears and sobs—there is, indeed, always something sad and solemn at 
the bottom of every joy and of every festival. In certain places it is the 
custom, at the moment of going to church, for the mother to cut with a 
scissors the end of the bride’s sash— 

‘‘ My daughter,” says she, “ the tie which has united us is henceforth 
broken off, and I yield to another the authority which God gave me 
over you. My house shall not, if you are happy, be any longer your 
home ; but if misfortune visits you, a mother is always a mother, and her 
arms ever open to her children. Like you, I quitted my mother’s side 
to follow my husband ; your children will leave you one day; it is the 
law. When the birds are grown, the maternal nest cannot any longer 
hold them. That the Lord God bless you, and grant you as much con- 
solation as he has granted to me !” 

The long cavaleade proceeds to the village church; but every moment 
it is stopped in its course by groups of mendicants, who climb upon the 
slopes bordering each side of the way, barring the passage by means of 
long briars, well armed with all their prickly thorns, which they hold up 
before the faces of the wedding party. 

It is the grooms-man who is appointed to lower the importunate 
barrier, and which he does by throwing among the mendicants sundry 
small pieces of money.* He executes his mission with good grace and 
frequently with generosity. But when the route is long these fetters are 
so numerous that the duties of the grooms-man become exceedingly trou- 
blesome and disagreeable. 

After the religious ceremony then comes the feast, which is one of the 
most incredible things that can be imagined. Nothing can give 
an idea of the multitude of guests of all ages, of each sex, which form a 
sight, lively, variegated, confused, defying the pencil of the artist as well as 
the pen of the writer to describe it. ‘The tables having been laid out 
the preceding day under tents, and the coppers erected in the open air, 
all the neighbours, all the invited who have any pretensions to the 
culinary art, offer their advice and their services. It is a pleasure to see 
them in the blazing atmosphere of the huge fires, watching the quarters 
of beef, hams, and the innumerable poultry cooking in the vast utensils. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be their zeal, there are very few who do not 
desert their post when the firing of guns and the distant piercing sound 
of the bagpipes announces the arrival of the procession. 

The newly-married couple walk at the head of the train, preceded 
by the pipers, and fiddlers, and single-stick players, who triumphantly 
lead the way. ‘The fathers and mothers, godfathers and godmothers, of 
the young pair come afterwards. The other guests follow without order, 
helter-skelter, each in the costume of his district or commune, some on 
foot, some on horseback, most frequently two individuals on the same 
beast. The man seated upon a stuffed pad, which serves as asaddle, the 
wife holding behind and seated upon the crupper. It is not rare either 
to see donkeys loaded with panniers, wherein are heaped up little 


* This custom of blocking up the roads when a marriage takes place, Js to be 
found in Merionethshire and the western part of Montgomeryshire, and in other 
places in Wales ; there ropes or chains are passed across the roads, and of course 
a toll is levied upon the new-married couple : this exploit is accompanied by the 
firing of guns and pistols, mingled with great uproar. 
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children, who also come to attend the ceremony, and whose astonished and 
delighted faces, scarcely raised above the side of their wicker nests, add 
still to the motley picturesque effect of the rural pictures. 

The beggars close the cavalcade, for they are also come by hundreds to 
take their share of the leavings of the feast. 

After a moment of confusion, occasioned by the arrival of such a con- 
course of people, they place themselves at the tables. These are formed 
of solid planks, supported by stakes driven into the ground, very low and 
very narrow ; the benches which serve as seats are constructed after the 
game manner, and they are raised in proportion to the height of the 
table, so that you may have the knees between your plate and yourself, 
if in a real Breton marriage you shall happen to be served with such an 
article of household furniture, for luxury of this description has not yet 
advanced very far into Brittany. 

The soup is eaten out of a wooden bowl, and the meat cut up in pieces 
and eaten in the hand, or, as it is said, upon the thumb; the liquids are 
served in rude earthenware, and each drinks out of a cup, apportioned 
to five or six persons. It is looked upon even as a civility to present to 
one’s neighbour the cup out of which one has already drunk, so that he 
may help to empty it, and a refusal in such a case would be denounced 
as rude and uncivil. 

As to the meal itself, if it offers not in the dishes great Juxuriousness 
and a great variety, it presents an abundance and a profusion almost unpa- 
ralleled ; the young husband, the men of the house, cease not to circulate 
around the tables, anticipating every one’s wants and wishes, and pressing 
each to take care to help himself. They partake themselves of no other 
part of the meal save the compliments which they receive, and the cups of 
cider which civility obliges them to accept and which terminates some- 
times by their becoming half seas over. After each course the music 
strikes up, and the whole assembly rises from the table. One party gets 
up a wrestling match, the other a foot-race or a dance, the most officious 
assisting to gather together the remnants of the dishes, which they carry 
to the itinerant beggars, of whom ragged groups are stationed in an 
adjoining field like a camp of gipsies. ‘They afterwards come back to the 
tables, then return to their reels, gavotts, and jabadoos—then to the table 
again, and they continue in this manner till perhaps midnight announces 
to the guests that it is time to think of retiring. 

Then the company diminishes little by little, and soon the groomsman 
and bridesmaid are the only strangers who remain of all who attended the 
marriage feast—indeed, these two are bound to disappear the last, and 
put the bride and bridegroom with due solemnity into bed; and then retire 
with the psalm of the Veni Creator. In some places even they are com- 
pelled to watch during the whole night in the chamber of the newly- 
married pair ; in other districts they hold, at the foot of the nuptial bed, a 
lighted candle between the fingers, and do not withdraw themselves until 
the flame has descended to the palm of the hand, or until they bring them 
& certain famous milk soup, in the midst of which the young couple try 
to fish out in vain, amidst general hilarity, crusts of bread, which are slyly 
attached together by a thread. Elsewhere, the groomsman is bound, 
during the whole of the night, to throw nuts at the husband, who cracks 
them and gives the kernels to his wife to eat. 


However, all these customs vary according to the localities—in the 
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Isle of Moines, it is the world turned upside down ; there the young girls 
make the first advances, it is they who offer the proposal of marriage, and 
make the declaration of love. ° 

The festivals which a marriage gives rise to, last three days, and until 
the Friday, then the youthful wife embraces the companions of her child- 
hood, and says to them farewell, as if she should never return: and, 
indeed, from the period of their marriage, a new life commences for the 
women of Brittany—a sad and monotonous life, henceforth without plea- 
sure, and without festive holidays. As much as the young women are 
free, so much are the wives slaves and prisoners. In certain districts, 
and principally in Leon, married women who wear the ornaments of 
young girls, and dance at a festival, are pointed at with the finger, and 
condemned in public opinion. Their only business would seem hence- 
forth to be the care of their household ; their only delight, the peace of 
their domestic hearth. 

There occurs, nevertheless, in the life of these matrons, occasional events 
which mingle some joys in that monotonous existence—it is when they 
become mothers. ‘Then the farm assumes again a joyous appearance, the 
path to the door is strewn with foliage and the golden blossoms of the 
broom and furze—the tones of the bagpipes are again heard—those airs 
so sweet that they bring back all the dreams of youth, and cherished 
joys of maidenhood. The ceremony of baptism is a great festival for 
the whole house ; that day the waggon reposes in the cart-shed, and the 
oxen remain in their stalls, where they enjoy a double feed of oats, so 
that they may also partake of the pleasures of the family with whom 
they have to share the labour. 

The office of godfather and godmother is much sought after, notwith- 
standing it is not permitted to be otherwise than a little onerous. These 
are obliged to bear all the expenses of the day—even to show their gene- 
rosity to the bellringers, towards the priest, and also the pipers and musi- 
cians. In leaving the church after the ceremony, they are again assailed by 
a cloud of children and mendicants (mendicity is a deep-rooted, profound 
plague in Brittany) who come and wish the new-born babe every sort of 
prosperity, and decency wills that they acknowledge these kindnesses by 
throwing handsful of sou-pieces, which become the prey not of the most 
needy but of the most active. 

On hearing the news of the happy mother’s deliverance, all the gossips 
of the neighbourhood hasten to the house. They bring with them pre- 
sents* worthy of being offered to the mother of the little Christian whom 
God has just sent from his Paradise to increase the number of the faithful 
—we use their poetic and figurative language. 

The evening is prolonged in feasting in the chamber even of the 
invalid ; it is necessary that she should eat of all the dishes and dainties 
which have been sent to her—that she tastes all the fruits which have been 
made a present to her—that she acknowledges the thousand good wishes 
which are proposed to her health, as well as the numerous questions which 
are put. It is certainly a very hard trial to endure, and might prove 
mortal ; but a robust constitution generally preserves her from grievous 
accidents which might result from so unsuitable an entertainment, so 
noisy and merry, and, alas! too frequently ending in intoxication, 


* Women who are enciente send white and hot spiced wine, in the district of 
n. 4 
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THE BLACK SLAVER. 
A ROMANCE. 
By Wnuuam H. G. Kineston, Esa. 
Cuarter I. 
THE BRITISH CRUISER. 


“ Keep a bright look-out, Collins, and let me be called if any thing 
like a sail appears in sight,” said Captain Staunton, as he was quitting 
the quarter-deck of his majesty’s brig Sy/ph, which he had the honour to 
command. She was then stationed on the coast of Africa. Some years 
have passed by, it must be remembered, since the time to which I now 
allude. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the first lieutenant, who was the officer 
addressed. “ With so many sharp eyes on board, it shall be hard if we 
miss seeing him, should he venture to approach the coast, and if we see 
him, harder still if he escape us.” 

Captain Staunton descended to his cabin, and, feverish and ill from 
long watching and the effects of the pestiferous climate, he threw himself 
into his cot and endeavoured to snatch a few hours’ repose, to better pre- 
pare himself for the fresh exertions he expected to be called on to make. 
But sleep, which kindly so seldom neglects to visit the seaman’s eye-lids, 
when wooed even amid the raging tempest, refused for some time to come 
at his call. 

‘*T would sacrifice many a year’s pay to catch that fellow,” he conti- 
nued, as he soliloquised half-aloud. “ The monstrous villain! while he 
lives I feel that the stain yet remains on the cloth he once disgraced. 
We will yet show him that the honour of the service cannot be insulted 
with impunity, although he dares our vengeance by venturing among us 
when he knows every vessel on the station is on the watch for him. And 
yet I once regarded that man as a friend. I loved him almost as a bro- 
ther, for I thought his heart beat with the most noble sentiments. I 
thought him capable of the like deeds ; but all the time he must have 
been a most accomplished hypocrite, though still he has one good quality, 
he is brave, or, perhaps it may be, he possesses rather physical insensi- 
bility to danger and utter recklessness of all consequences. He started 
fairly in life, and at one time gave good promise of rising in his profes- 
sion. I knew him to be wild and irreligious ; but I fancied his faults 
arose from thoughtlessness and high spirit, and I hoped that experience of 
their ill effects and a good example would cure them; but I now see that 
vice, from an ill-regulated education, was deeply-rooted in him, and, 
alas! has that good example which might have saved him always been 
set him? I fear not. Ah! if those in command could foresee the 
dreadful results of their own acts, of their careless expressions, the 
would keep a better watch over themselves, and often shudder wit 
horror at the crime and misery they have caused.” 

With a prayer to Heaven to enable him to avoid the faults of which he 


felt with pain that he had himself too often been guilty, the commander 
of the brig fell asleep. 
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The officer of the watch, meantime, continued his walk on the quarter- 
deck, his thoughts taking a turn very similar to those of his chief, for 
they had often together discussed the subject, and the same train of ideas 
were naturally suggested by the same circumstance, as he also had 
known the person of whom the captain was thinking. 

The Sylph was at this time laying some miles off the African coast, 
which, although not seen from the deck, was faintly distinguishable from 
the mast-head ; it appeared like a long blue line drawn on the ocean with 
a slight haze hanging over it, scarcely to be perceived by unpractised 
eyes. The part visible was about the mouth of the Pongos River, a well- 
known slave depét, the favourite resort of the Spanish South American 
slavers. 

The surface of the ocean was smooth, although occasionally ruffled by 
a light breeze, which coming from seaward served to cool the brows of 
the crew and restore some vigour to their exhausted limbs, yet there was 
the usual swell which seldom leaves the bosom of the Atlantic to perfect 
tranquillity. It came in from the west, slowly and silently making the 
vessel roll from side to side like a drunken man. ‘Though she was not, it 
must be understood, at anchor, she had not a stitch of canvass spread 
which would have contributed, had there been any wind, to steady her. 
All her sails were closely furled, but her studden-sail booms were at their 
yard-arms, their gear was rove, and the studden-sails themselves were on 
deck, ready to set ina moment. The boats, too, were clear to hoist 
out in an instant, and there was every sign on deck that the now appa- 
rently listless crew would, at first sound of the boatswain’s whistle, spring 
into life and activity, and that the now bare tracery of spars and rigging 
would the second after be covered with a broad sheet of snowy canvass. 

The Sylph had been about a year on the coast. When she left 
England, her officers and crew were a particularly fine healthy set of 
men, and the whole cf them could scarcely, in the course of their lives, 
have mustered a month’s illness among them. Since they came to their 
present station, the second lieutenant and second master had died, as had 
two midshipmen and thirteen of the crew, and nearly all the remainder 
had, more or less, suffered, few retaining any traces of their former ruddy 
and healthy appearance. 

They had, however, to be sure, before being well acclimated, or having 
learned the necessary precautions to take against illness, been exposed 
to a good deal of hard service in boats up the rivers, where were sown 
the seeds of the disease which afterwards proved so fatal among them. 
Fresh officers and men had been appointed to fill the places of those who 
had died, and the brig was now again the same model of discipline and 
beauty which she had before been. When Captain Staunton joined the 
brig, he is reported to have called the men aft, and to have made them 
a speech much to this effect :— 

“ Now, my men, that you may not have any long discussions as to the 
character of your new cnidiadins I wish to let you clearly understand 
that I never overlook drunkenness or any other crime whatever, either 
in my officers or men. I shall not say whether I like flogging or not, 
but while it is awarded by the articles of war, I shall inflict it. Remem- 
ber, however, I would much rather reward than punish. The men who 
do their duty well and cheerfully, I will advance as far as I have the 
power. I wish this to be a happy ship, andvit will be your own faults if 
you do not make it so. Now pipe down” 
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The men agreed, as they sat in knots together after they had knocked 
off work for the day, that they liked the cut of their new skipper's jib, 
and that his aah though short, was good, and had no ngmarole 
in it. 

He afterwards invited his officers to dine with him, and in the course 
of conversation impressed on their minds that he considered gross lan- 
guage and swearing not only ungentlemanly, but wicked, and that he 
was certain the men did not obey at all the more readily for having it 
applied to them ; that the men would follow the example they set them ; 
that their influence depended on their doing their duty, and that if they did 
it, the men would do theirs. ‘* Drunkenness,”” he observed, “is by some 
considered a very venial offence, but as the lives of all on board, as the 
discipline of the ship depends on the judgment of those in command, 
however much I shall regret the necessity, I shall break any officer who 
is guilty of it.” As Captain Staunton himself practised what he preached, 
and set an example of all the high qualities which adorn his noble pro- 
fession, the necessity he would have deplored, never occurred ; punish- 
ment was very rare, and the Sylph was a happy ship. 

Having made this digression, we will return to the time when the 
Sylph lay on the waste of waters rolling her polished sides in the shining 
ocean, while the drops of spray which they threw off, sparkled like dia- 
monds in the rays of the burning sun. Had it not been for the light 
breeze we spoke of, the heat would have been intolerable on deck, for 
there was not the usual shade from the sails to shelter the seamen from 
the fury of the burning orb; but all were far too eager for the appear- 
ance of a vessel they were looking for, to think of the inconvenience. 

Three days before, an English homeward-bound merchantman had 
spoken them, and brought them the information that a large slaver was 
every moment expected in the river; a very fast-sailing schooner, which 
had already once before escaped them, by the daring¥and good seamanship 
of her commander, who was supposed to be an Englishman. Thus much 
the crew knew, and they added their own comments, believing him to be 
a character similar to the famed Vanderdecken, or, at ail events, in 
league with the prince of terror, Davy Jones. 

They had already been two days thus watching, after having ascer- 
tained, by sending the boats up the river, that the slaver was not there. 
Captain Staunton, knowing the man with whom he had to deal, was 
aware that his only chance of capturing him was by extreme caution. 
He had therefore furled all the sails of the brig in the way we have 
described, that she might not be discovered by the slaver till the fellow 
had got close up to her, and he then hoped to be able, without a long 
chase, to bring her to action. Each night, as soon as it grew dusk, the 
Sylph made sail and stood in-shore, in order better to watch the coast, 
and before daylight she was again at her former post. It has been 
asserted that the African cruisers have allowed the slavers to get into 
port, and have not attempted to capture them till they have got their 
slaves on board, in order either to gain the head-money, or to make 
more sure of their condemnation ; but if this ever was done, Captain 
Staunton was not the person to do so; he knew, moreover, that the man 
who commanded the slaver he was in search of, would not yield her up 
without a struggle, and, for the sake of saving many lives, which must 
otherwise inevitably be sacrificed, he was anxious to bring her to action 
before she got her slaves on board. The officer of the watch continued 
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acing the deck with his spy-glass under his arm, every now and then 
Pailing the mast-heads to keep the look-outs on the alert, but the same 
answer was each time given, 

“ Nothing in sight, sir.” 

“ Thus the day wore on. Towards the evening the breeze, which had 
since the morning been sluggish, increased considerably, but as the 
current which is to be found in nearly every part of the ocean set in an 
opposite direction to it, the brig did not materially alter her position. A 
fresh hand had just relieved the look-out at the mast-head at eight bells 
in the afternoon watch. His eyes, from not being fatigued, were sharper 
than his predecessor's, and he had scarcely glanced round the horizon, 
when he hailed the deck with words which roused every body up. 

“ A sail in sight !” 

“ Where away ?” asked the officer of the watch. The brig’s head was 
now tending on shore. 

“ Right over the starboard-quarter, sir,” was the answer. 

“Call the captain, Mr. Wildgrave,” said the second lieutenant, who 
had charge of the deck, to the midshipman of the watch. “ Which way 
is she standing ?” asked the officer. 

** Directly down for us, sir,” was the answer. 

In five minutes the captain himself was on deck, and the remainder of 
the officers soon after appeared. The first lieutenant went aloft with 
his glass, and on his return pronounced the stranger to be a large, 
rigged vessel, but whether a man-of-war, a slaver, or an honest trader, it 
was difficult to say, though he was inclined to suppose her belonging to 
either of the two former classes, from the broad spread of canvass she 
showed. On she came towards them, probably ignorant of their vicinity, 
as, stripped as they were, they would not be perceived by her till long 
after she was seen by them. 

“What do you now make her out to be, Mr. Collins ?” inquired the 
commander of the first lieutenant, who had again returned, after a second 
trip“to the mast-head. 

“A large schooner at all events, sir ; and, if I mistake not, she is the 
Espanto.” 

“ Pipe all hands on deck, then, for we shall soon be discovered, and 
must make sail in chase.” 

The men were in a moment at their stations, and in silence waited 
the orders of their commander. Still the stranger came on, her sails 
slowly rising as it were from out of the ocean. She was now clearly 
seen from the deck of the Sylph. Apparently there was a very bad 
look-out kept on board her, or else she was not the vessel they supposed, 
as otherwise the British cruiser must have before this been perceived 
by her. 

Captain Staunton and his officers stood watching her with almost 
breathless anxiety, with their glasses constantly at their eyes, ready to 
observe the first indication of any alteration in her course. Nearer and 
nearer she approached with studden-sails alow and aloft on either side. 
Suddenly they were observed to be taken in, and the vessel’s course was 
altered to the southward. ; 

“‘ Aloft, there, and make sail !” shouted the commander, in a quick 
tone. The men, with alacrity, sprang up the rigging ; the sails were let 
fall, the tacks were sheeted home, and in a minute the SylpA, under a 
spread of canvass, was standing on a bowline in chase of the stranger. 
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Cuapter II. 
THE SPANISH MAIDEN. 


We must now shift our scene to a different part of the world, and to 
a period much antecedent to that of which we have hitherto been speak- 
ing. The spot to which we allude, is on the eastern coast of South 
America, in the northern part of that vast territory colonised by the 
inhabitants of Spain. There is a beautiful bay, or rather gulf, sur- 
rounded by lofty and picturesque cliffs, with deep ravines running up 
between them and several haciendas, or large farm-houses, on the sur- 
rounding ground, generally picturesquely situated, with a view of the sea 
in the distance. Several vessels lay at anchor, proudly pre-eminent 
among which was a frigate, from whose peak the ensigns of Great Britain 
floated in the breeze. 

Some way inland was a mansion of considerable size, though only of 
one story, surrounded with deep verandahs—the style of architecture 
general in the country. It stood at the head of a ravine, towards which 
the windows of its principal rooms opened, so that the inhabitants en- 
joyed a fine view of cliffs and rocks, and trees of every form and hue, 
between which a sparkling torrent found its way to the ocean, which was 
seen beyond with the shipping in the harbour. In a room within the 
house a beautiful girl was seated close to the window, but she looked not 
on the scene without. Her eyes were turned downwards, for at her feet 
knelt a youth ; his glance met hers; and there was a wildness in his 
look, an expression of pain on his brow, which seemed to demand her 
pity. He was dressed in the British uniform, the single epaulette on his 
shoulder betokening that he held the rank of lieutenant ; but his com- 
plexion was swarthy in the extreme, and his tongue spoke with facility 
the language of Spain. 

* Hear me, beloved one !"" he exclaimed, passionately pressing her 
hand to his lips. “ My ship sails hence in a few days, but 1 cannot tear 
myself from you. For your sake I will quit my profession, my country, 
and the thing men call honour, and will run the risk of death, if I am 
retaken—all—all for your sake. Do you love me, dearest one ?”’ 

The girl smiled faintly, and her eyes filled with tears. He again 
pressed her hand to his lips. 

“Yes, yes; I feel that Iam blessed, indeed,” he continued in the same 
tone. ‘ But you must conceal me, beloved one. My life is in your 
hands. There will be a strict search made for me in every direction 
when I am missed. You will hear vile tales invented to induce those 
who might be sheltering me to give me up, but believe them not. Will 
you promise to be my preserver, my guardian angel, my idol, and I will 


live but to show my gratitude.” 


Where is the woman's heart which could resist such an appeal? The 
maiden’s doubts and hesitations were gradually disappearing. 

“ But we have seen little of each other, senor. Your love for a poor 
girl like me cannot be so strong as for my sake to make you give up all 
men hold most dear. The sacrifice is surely not worth the price. Ido 
not even know your name.” 

* Call me Juan, then,” he answered. “ But if my fier , ardent love 
meets no return, I will quit you; though, perchance, to death. On 
board yonder accursed ship I cannot live. I am hated, there ; and hate 
in return. 


* Oh, no, senor; I will not expose you to such danger,” answered the 
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maiden. ‘I have heard sad stories of that ship. Even yesterday it is 
said one of the officers murdered another, and that the murderer has fled 
into the country.” 

The young man started and turned pale, but instantly recovering 
himself, he looked up affectionately into her countenance. , 

« But do you believe the tale ?”’ he asked. 

“ T cannot but believe, senor,” she answered ; “ one of our slaves saw 
the murdered man on the beach where he fell, and the dagger sticking in 
his bosom.” 

* But how can you suppose from that circumstance that an English- 
man did the deed ?” 

“ Because the dagger was such as the young officers wear,” answered 
the girl, “‘ and they were seen walking together.” 

“Know you the name then of the supposed murderer ?”” he asked. 

‘** I could not pronounce it if I did,” she said. 

‘‘ Tt matters not—-but believe not the tale—at all events, you would 
not believe me guilty of such a deed?” ; 

“ Oh, heavens, certainly not,’’ she replied, casting a glance which told 
plainly the secret of her heart. 

He saw that the victory was gained, and clasping her to his bosom, he 
urged her to form a plan for his concealment. 

‘‘ No one saw me approach the house,” he observed, ‘so you will not 
be suspected; yet hasten, for should I now be observed our difficulties 
would be increased.” 

Where woman’s wit is sharpened by love, she finds no difficulties in 
serving him she loves. In a short time the stranger was concealed 
within the roof of the mansion, where she might, without exciting suspi- 
cion, constantly communicate with him. 

Juanetta, having thus obeyed the impulse of her heart, returned to 
her seat near the window to endeavour to meditate on the act she had 
performed, and the responsible office she had undertaken. 

“ Yet who is this stranger to whom I have given my heart ?”’ she 
thought, “he loves me surely, or he would not tell me so; and I love 
him—he is so handsome, so eloquent—he narrates adventures so sur- 
prising—he has done such daring deeds. It is strange, too, that he 
should seek to leave his ship, and that another officer should have com- 
mitted a murder—oh, horrible, what fierce, bad men those on board 
must be, except my Juan.” é : 

Poor girl! she was young, loving, and ignorant of the wickedness in 
the world, or she would have suspected even him. Her meditations were 
interrupted by the appearance of her father, accompanied by the alcalde, 
and two officers in British uniforms. They were conversing earnestly as 
they passed the window, and they thus did not observe her. 

‘“‘ There can be no doubt of it, senor,” observed the alealde to one of 
the English officers, “the murder must have been committed by him— 
his flight proves it.” 

‘“‘ Where can he have concealed himself ?” said the officer, “ I would 
give a high reward to whoever discovers him, for such a crime must not 
go unpunished,” ; 

“He must still be wandering about near the coast, for, without a 
horse, and I cannot learn that any person has supplied him with one, he 
cannot have escaped into the interior. The scouts, also, I sent out, 


bring no intelligence of him.” / 
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On hearing these words, Juanetta turned pale, for dreadful suspicions 
crossed her mind; but she had vowed to protect the stranger, and she felt 
the necessity of appearing calm. She had scarcely time to compose her- 
self before her father and his guests entered the apartment. Refresh- 
ments were ordered, and as she was obliged to busy herself in performing 
the duties of an hostess, her agitation was not observed. During the 
repast, she listened eagerly to gain further information, but what she 
heard only served to increase her doubts and fears. At length, her 
father, telling her that he would soon return, took his departure with his 
guests. : 

Unhappy Juanetta ! she dared not believe what yet her reason told her 
was too true. Left alone, she burst into tears. They afforded some 
relief to her aching heart, and when calmness had again returned, she 
hastened to the place where she had concealed her dangerous guest. As 
she went, she resolved to tell him that she would see him no more, yet to 
assure him, that, her promise given, he was safe while under her father's 
roof. She thought she would confess all that had passed to her father, 
and, trusting to his generosity, entreat him to aid her in favouring the 
escape of the suspected criminal. 

Fortunate for her had she been firm in her resolve. Alas, that passion 
should too often triumph over the dictates of reason ; yet who can fathom 
the deep well of a woman’s heart. Surely not she herself while it remains 
free from the rubbish, the wickedness, the knowledge of the world, those 
things which choke it up and foul its pure waters. Juan lay sleeping on 
the hard floor, yet so lightly, that he started the moment she slowly 
raised the trap-door which opened into the chamber, and grasping a pistol 
on which his hand had rested, he sprang to his feet. When he saw who 
was his visitor, his glance became less fierce, but still he did not quit his 
hold of his weapon. He was about to speak, but she, placing her finger 
to her mouth, signified to him to be silent till she had carefully closed the 
place of ingress. 

“ T have come, senor, to bid you prepare for instant flight,” she spoke 
in a low tone and her voice faltered ; ‘* you cannot remain here in safety, 
for I have heard dreadful stories, and I feel sure you will be sought for 


“ 5 
here. They cannot be true, I know they cannot, but yet [ wish they 


had not been spoken.” 

“Should all the world desert me my Juanetta will still believe me 
true,” exclaimed the young man as he approached her, and knelt at her 
feet ; ‘“‘do not credit those tales, dearest, they are told by my foes and 
tyrants to destroy me, but my vengeance will yet alight on their heads. 
Yet what care I what they say or do while you, sweet angel, are my pro- 
tectress °” 

He took the maiden’s hand, and she did not withdraw it. He pressed 
her hand to his lips and his imploring glance met her eyes, already 
suffused with tears. She smiled, for she could not believe him false, that 
youth with his gallant air and bold look ; crime cannot be an inhabitant 
of a figure so noble, she thought. 

An arch traitor was within the garrison, and the deceiver was victorious 
over the simple maiden. She dared not remain long in his company lest 
her absence might betray her guest. To one person alone did she confide 
her secret, a black slave who had attended her from a child and loved her 
faithfully ; her word was his law, and Mauro promised that no harm 
should befall the stranger. His own conceptions of right and wrong 
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were not very clear, nor did he make very minute inquiries as to the truth 
of the story his mistress told him. He believed that the Englishman had 
been ill-treated and had avenged himself, and he was acute enough to dis- 
cover that his young mistress loved the handsome stranger. He therefore 
considered it his duty to please her to the utmost of his power. 


Cuarprer IIT. 
THE DESERTER’S DREAM. 


Lert again alone, Juan’s weary limbs sank once more beneath the 
power of sleep, but though the frame was still, the mind refused to be at 
rest. He dreamed that he was again a boy, young, innocent, and happy, 
but yet all the time a consciousness of the bitter truth mocked the vain 
illusion like some dark phantom hovering over him ; he felt, and knew 
that the dream was false, still it seemed vivid and clear like the reality, 

He thought that he lay at the feet of his fond and gentle mother, while 
his proud father smiled at his youthful gambols. It was in a princely 
hall, decked with all the luxury wealth can supply ; other children were 
there, but he was the eldest and best beloved, the inheritor of almost bound- 
less riches, of title and power. He had early learned his own importance, 
foolish nurses had not been slow to give him the baneful lesson, and while 
his parents believed him to be all their hearts could wish, the noxious 
seeds were already taking root. Years rolled on; he had gained know- 
ledge at school, and beneath the care of his tutor, but, as regards self- 
government or religious feelings, he was still less educated than the poorest 
peasant on his father’s broad domains. At last the truth had burst on 
his father’s mind. is son was passionate, headstrong, self-willed, and 
worse, deceitful. Every means of reclaiming him had been tried in vain, 
and he had determined to send him to sea under a strict captain, who pro- 
mised to curb, if not to break, his spirit, if severity could influence him. 

Young Hernan stood before his father while his mother sat overpowered 
with grief. The carriage was waiting which was to convey him to Ports- 
mouth. He was unmoved, for filial affection had been swallowed up by 
selfishness, and he fancied that he was about to lead a life of freedom and 
independence. He had yet to learn what a man-of-war was like. His 
mother pressed him to her heart, and his father strove to bless him as he 
turned to quit the room, for he was still his son. 

The carriage rolled off, and in a few hours he was on board the ship 
which was to be his home and school for three long years. He learned many 
alesson, it is true, but the great one came too late for him to profit by it. 
The first three years of his naval career passed by, and many a wild act 
had he committed, such as had often brought him under the censure of 
his superiors. That he was unreformed, his father felt too surely con- 
vinced, and he was accordingly again sent to sea. 

He was no longer a boy, and the irregularities of that age had grown 
into the vices of manhood. Yet among his equals he had friends, and 
knowing their value, he took care to cultivate them. The most intimate 
was Edward Staunton, his superior in age by two years: one whose ge- 
nerous spirit, believing that he had discovered noble qualities in his com- 
panion, longed to win him back to virtue. Together they paced the deck 
in the midnight watch, and spoke of their future prospects, till even 
Hernan believed that he had resolved to amend. ‘Those are calm and 
often happy moments in a sailor’s life, whe the dangers of their float- 
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ing home, except the watch on deck, are wrapped in sleep, and then 
many a youth pours into his attentive shipmate’s ears the tale of his love, 
his hopes, and fears, and pictures the beauty of the girl he has left be- 
hind—the lady of his heart, with whom he fondly fancies he shall some 
day wed. Such a tale did Staunton tell, and Hernan listened carelessly 
at first, but afterwards with interest, as the ardent lover, delighting in the 
picture he was conjuring up, described the surpassing beauty of his mis- 
tress. 

“Then you must introduce me to your lovely Blanche, and let me 
judge whether she is as fair as you paint her,” said Hernan to his com- 
panion; and Staunton, guileless himself, promised to gratify his wish. 

“] shall not allow you to break your word, remember,” added Her- 
nan. 

“ Never fear,” answered Staunton, laughing. “ But see what a sudden 
change has come over the sky while we have been speaking. We shall 
have a reef in the topsails before many minutes are out.” 

It was true. When they began their watch the sky was studded with 
a million stars, the dark sea was calm, and a gentle breeze filled the sails 
of the noble frigate. Now wild clouds were coursing each other across 
the arch of heaven, the light foam flew over the ocean, and the ship 
heeled over to the rising blast. 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the voice of the officer of the watch 
roused his sleeping men with the order to furl the top-gallant sails 
quickly, followed by that to take a reef in the topsails. Hernan’s duty 
had led him aloft. He was careless in keeping a firm hold. The ship 
gave a sudden lurch, and he found himself struggling in the wild waters. 
He could swim, but the fall had numbed his limbs, and the ship flew past 
him, Despair was seizing him, when he heard the cry which arose from 
the deck, of “a man overboard !” echoed by a hundred voices. He was 
sinking beneath the waves, when he felt a friendly hand grasping his 
arm, and once more he rose to the surface of the water, and the voice of 
Edward Staunton cheered him to fresh exertions. He saw, too, the 
bright light of the life-buoy, which floated at a short distance only from 
them. It wasa fearful thing though to be left thus alone on that stormy 
sea, for the dim outline of the frigate was scarcely visible, and she might 
be unable to fetch again while the light turned the spot where they were. 
For his sake, Staunton had thus risked his life. With great exertions 
Staunton dragged him to the life-buoy, and hanging on to it, they 
anxiously watched the approach of the frigate. 

“ The boat has been swamped, and we shall be left to perish miserably 
here,” exclaimed Hernan. ‘ Curses on my fate.” 

‘** No,” cried Staunton; “hark, I hear the shouts of the people in the 
boat pulling towards us. The frigate must have gone far to leeward 
before she could be hove-to to lower one.” 

Again the shouts were heard, and a dark object emerged from the 
obscurity which surrounded them. In a few minutes they were on 
board, and scarcely was the boat hoisted in than down came the tempest 
with tenfold fury, and vain would then have been any attempt to save 
him had he still been struggling in the waves. He was profuse in his 
professions of gratitude to Staunton, and he thought himself sincere. 

The frigate returned home, her crew were paid off, and Staunton and 
his friend received their promotion. 

“‘ And now, Staunton, you must keep to your word and introduce me 
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to your beautiful friend Miss Blanche D’Aubigné,” said Hernan, after 
they had been some time on shore, and had met by chance in London. 

“ Gladly,” answered Edward ; “TI have told her all about you, and 
she will be most glad to see you.” 

So they went together to the village where the fair girl resided ; it 
was at no great distance from the country-seat of Sir Hernan Dagger- 
feldt, the father of Edward's friend. Staunton had won his promotion 
by his own exertions, and another step, his commander’s rank, was to be 
gained before he could hope to make Blanche his bride. Such was the 
decree of her father, who had given an unwilling consent to their union, 
and he felt that he had no right to murmur at the decision. A short 
stay on shore was all he could hope to enjoy before he must again go 
afloat for two or three more weary years, but she was still very young, 
and he confided in her truth and love. : 

This Hernan knew ; he was surprised and delighted when first intro- 
duced to Miss D’Aubigné, for her beauty far surpassed his expectations. 
He thought her more lovely than any one he had ever met when, with 
artless simplicity, she received him as the friend of her betrothed. Ed- 
ward went to sea, and Hernan took up his abode at his father’s seat. 
l'very week his visits to the village of Darlington grew more frequent, 
and Blanche unsuspectingly received him with pleasure, while her father, 
who knew his prospects, weleomed him cordially. , 

Hernan knew that Blanche looked on him as the friend of her in- 
tended husband, and he at first thought not of inquiring into his own 
feelings regarding her. Soon, however, a fierce passion sprang up in 
addition to the simple admiration he at first hadfelt. Indeed, he scarcely 
attempted to conceal it, but she was too pure-minded and unsuspecting 
to perceive the existence of the feelings she had inspired. : 

Thus matters went on till even she could no longer deceive herself as 
to Hernan’s real feelings. Horrified at the discovery, she refused to see 
him more, and Hernan saw that he must make a bold stroke, or lose her 
for ever. He called falsehood and treachery to his aid. He went to her 
father, he spoke of his own ardent love, of his future wealth, of the posi- 
tion he could offer ; then he continued to express his regret that Edward, 
his friend, was unworthy of her, that he had expressed his anxiety to 
break off the connexion, but was unwilling to wound her feelings by 
doing so abruptly, and therefore intended to write, when he had reached 
his station, to free her from her engagement. Mr. D’Aubigné listened 
and believed what he wished to be true, but Blanche was long incredulous, 
and refused to credit the tale of her intended’s disloyalty. At last, how- 
ever, the cruel letter came ; it was enclosed in one to Hernan. It spoke 
of the impolicy of early engagements, of the misery of married poverty, 
of the difficulty of governing the affections, and of the danger of wedding 
when love has begun to decay. 

Hernan watched the effect of the letter, and congratulated himself on 
its success ; still Blanche disbelieved her senses, but dared not utter her 
suspicions. Hernan knew, too, that it was so, yet he trusted in the ver- 
satility of his talents to bring his scheme to a successful issue. 

Her father’s influence was exerted in his favour, and Blanche was told 
that she must discard her former lover from her heart. She had loved 
too truly, however, to obey the command, and she determined not to wed 
another till she had heard from his own lips that he was indeed changed. 
Hernan Daggerfeldt kuelt at the fgét of Blanche D’Aubigné, _ He 
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had seized her hand, and was pressing it with rapture to his lips, while 
she in vain endeavoured to withdraw it. 

“ Rise, sir, rise,” she said ; “ you wrong me—you wrong him who is 

‘away—your friend, the preserver of your life. hile he lives, I am his, 
and his alone.” F 

“Ido not wrong him,” he answered. “ His nature is fickle, and if 
he no longer loves you, will not woman’s pride teach you to forget 
him ?” 

‘<T know not that he no longer loves me,” she replied. 

“ Did not his letter convince you ?” he asked. 

“That letter! No, sir,” she replied, rising proudly from her seat, 
and a smile of unwonted bitterness curling her lip. ‘That letter was a 
forgery.” “ ; 

“On my sacred word, on my soul, it was not,” he cried, vehemently. 
“It is you who wrong me and my devoted love. Be mine, and let me 
enjoy the only heaven I seek. If I speak not the truth, may the powers 
above strike me this moment dead at your feet.”’ 

Blanche shuddered at his words. At that instant a dark form seemed 
to rise up between them, and to gaze with threatening aspect at Hernan, 
while it shielded Blanche from him. Soon it assumed the form of 
Edward Staunton, and beckoning Hernan to follow, slowly receded from 
the room. Even the deceiver trembled, and, daring not to disobey, 
followed the phantom. 

It led him through dark chambers, beneath roaring waterfalls, along 
dizzy heights, whence the sea-bird’s wing could scarce be seen in the 
depths below, on the wild shore, where the fierce waves dashed with 
terrific fury, while the tempest raged, and the lightnings flashed around 
his head, and then, with a derisive shriek which sounded high above the 
furious turmoil, it disappeared amid the boiling ocean. 

‘« Such, traitor, shall be thy fate,” were the words it spoke. 

Again Hernan dreamed that Blanche had promised to be his—a prize 
bought at the cost of further purjury. Edward had for long been unheard 
of ; he was still a rover in far-off climes. Mr. D’Aubigne was satisfied 
and rejoiced at the thoughts of finding a wealthy husband for his 
daughter. Hernan was with his intended bride when a messenger 
arrived, breathless with haste, to summon him to the death-bed of his 

arent. 
. He hurried thither to listen to a tale the old man falteringly whispered 
into his ear; it was enough to freeze up the current in his veins. A 
stigma was on his birth, and instant precautions were necessary, or the 
pi secret would be discovered which would consign him to poverty and 
isgrace. 

“ You are my child,” said the proud baronet, “ yet for long my wife had 
borne me none ; at length one came into the world and died You took 
its place, and my wife believed you to be her own offspring. The change 
was ill-managed, and the deceit was discovered by one who is my enemy, 
and will be yours. I fancied that no one knew it, till some years ago he 
came and convinced me that he was aware of the truth. He then told 
me that should you be worthy to succeed to my rank and fortune, the 
secret should die with him ; but if not, my first lawful child, whom he 
insisted on educating under his own inspection, should be declared to have 

his rights. Though the terms seemed hard, I was obliged to yield to his 
demands, and have ever since been his slave. By his orders you were 
sent to sea, and will be compelled shortly again to go, and by his orders 
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I have made you acquainted with the dreadful tale I have now told you. 
I know him well, and you too must become his slave. He will probably 
insist on your again going to sea, and you must obey him, or rue the 
consequences.” 

Scarcely stopping to close his father’s eyes, who died shortly after this 
disclosure, Hernan hurried off to endeavour to propitiate the arbitrator 
of his destiny. The old man was inflexible. He insisted on his forth- 
with returning to sea, and refused to sanction his marriage with Blanche. 
Hernan had good cause to suspect that his character was seen through ; 
he dared not disobey. His appointment to the frigate, soon arrived, 
and framing an excuse to Blanche, he prepared for his departure. 
Blanche received the account without regret, for though she was prepared 
to obey her father, she did not love Hernan as he well knew. ther heart 
was still with one whom she had been told was false to her. The frigate 
on board which Hernan Daggerfeldt was the junior lieutenant, sailed 
for the coast of South America. Hernan felt that he was no favourite 
with his brother officers; his fierce temper and overbearing manner was 
one cause, while his constant scoff at religion and honour was another. 
When off Rio, they fell in with a frigate carrying despatches to England. 
It was a dead calm, and a boat from her was sent on board them to learn 
intelligence from home. Two officers were in the boat, one was Staun- 
ton—Hernan in vain endeavoured to avoid him. Staunton had a thou- 
send questions to ask, which Hernan might be able to answer respecting 
his beloved Blanche. | Was she well? Had she received his letters ?— 
none of hers had reached him. Hernan made the most plausible answers 
he could invent. They spoke in the presence of two of his brother 
officers, and one of them, an old friend of Staunton’s, knew the truth. 
Accordingly, drawing him aside, he told him at once that he believed 
Hernan had been speaking falsehoods. Staunton’s indignation knew no 
bounds, and he taxed Hernan with his duplicity and falsehood, though 
the sanctity of the quarter-deck prevented him trom proceeding to extre- 
mities. Hernan defended himself from the accusation, though he felt 
that he was discovered, and he determined to revenge himself on the man 
who had unmasked him to Staunton. He, however, abided his time, 
but he suspected that by some means or other more of his secrets might 
be known to his shipmate. 

The frigate had been for some time on the coast of America, when, 
receiving some damage in a heavy gale, she put into the harbour of 
to refit. She lay there for some time, and the officers were con- 
stantly, when duty allowed, on shore. It was a dark night when Hernan, 
accompanied by young Selwin, the friend of Staunton, was returning after 
an excursion into the country, on board. They had left their horses at 
the town, and were walking along the rere on foot ; young Selwin 
thoughtlessly alluded to Staunton and Blanche D’Aubigné, and while he 
spoke the spirit of a demon entered into Hernan Daggerfeldt’s heart. 
A sharp cry awoke the silence of night—a deed had been done no power 
on earth could recall. He fled he knew not whither, vipers seemed 
twining round his heart, burning coals were raining on his head, and 
while Sco weights were clogging his limbs, a thousand fierce blood- 








hounds urged him to fly. He awoke, the perspiration standing in 

drops on his brow, while he gasped for breath ; yet there he still lay in 

the loft where Juanetta had concealed him. Was all that had occurred 

an empty dream, or was it the reacting os dreadful reality ? 
. M2 
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THE ANGLER IN NORWAY. 


Norway has always appeared to us to be the paradise of sports- 
men. Stirring in climate and picturesque in aspect, it woos the roving 
spirit with seductive charms. _ Its high, bold, rugged, and deeply 
indented coast, hugs the traveller in its rocky arms ; its mountain- 
ous interior interspersed with romantic glens and fertile valleys, in- 
tersected by rivers full of cataracts, creeks, and inlets of the sea, to- 
gether with numerous large and small lakes, bordered with woods 
of variegated foliage, and forests of stately pines and firs 3 its 
barren heaths and naked rocks; its precipices, cataracts, and glaciers, 
constitute, indeed, an ensemble that is irresistibly attractive. That the 
four-legged, and the winged and the finny denizens of land and wood and 
water, should enhance the value of these attractions, cannot but be ac- 
ceded even by a mere lover of the picturesque. It is the superaddition 
of lite to scenery, which, without such an accompaniment, would be to 
a sportsman what a decorated ball-room would be to the stay-at- 
home man without ladies. If our simile be wanting in gallantry 
we beg pardon, but there is often as much sagacity, patience, and 
perseverance, thrown into ball-room angling as into field sports of 
a less serious description. ‘“ There is a fine and beautiful alliance,” 
says the veteran Christopher North, when writing in his sporting 
jacket, “ between all pastimes. The principles in human nature on which 
they depend, are all the same ; but those principles are subject to infinite 
modifications and varieties, according to the difference of individual and 
national character.” When Christopher North stood entranced in 
glorious vision, beside turreted Abbotsford, killing the noblest fish whose 
back ever rippled the surface of deep or shallow in the Tweed, loudly 
bawling ‘* Scrope—Bainbridge—Maule—princes among anglers—oh ! 
that you were here! Where the devil is Sir Humphry? At his re- 
tort ?”’ little thought of the use that might be made of his philoso- 
phy. So also the veteran may have been in error when fancy pictured 
to him Sir Humphry at his retort. Upon this subject we may relate a 
little anecdote. A great meeting of savans, Germans, Danes, Swedes, 
and men of all countries, was to be held at Stockholm. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy accepted the invitation to represent the science of Great 
Britain at the congress. He was to travel from England for this express 
pa and was to stay at the house of the president elect, the cele- 

rated Berzelius. The congress was held, its meetings were long and 
learned ; yet the best bed-room, although the crush of savans was great, 
remained vacant ; no Sir Humphry Davy graced the assembly, or ho- 
noured the Swede’s hospitality. It was not till some time afterwards 
that the truth came out. The author of “ Salmonia” had, in his trajet 
from Denmark to Sweden, fallen in with one of those wondrous Norwegian 
streams, that are almost alive with fish. The temptation had been 
too great, the carriole was dismissed, the tackle unpacked, chemistry, Ber- 
zelius, and the congress, sent to the winds ; and when the disciple of 
Walton became Sir Humphry again, the time had so gone by, that he 


was glad to retrace his steps and leave the whole matter for an apologetic 
letter to be transmitted from the first town. 
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It is very curious, but quite true, that the continental savans could 
neither understand nor appreciate this possible combination of a love of 
knowledge and a passion for field sports. The idea to them was 
incongruous and undignified. And strange it is, but equally true, 
that it is almost only in Great Britain where such combinations are to be 
met with. Witness, par excellence, Scrope, Christopher North, Sir Charles 
Dalbiac, and Sir Humphry Davy. Who ever heard of a Frenchman 
travelling some 1200 or 1500 miles for the avowed purpose of catching 
salmon? Mr. Tolfrey, the ingenious author of “The Sportsman in 
France,” very much questions if any one of our continental neighbours, 
either under the ancien régime or belonging to the more turbulent body 
of modern times, ever legitimately caught a fish with a fly. 

That many Englishmen do, however, every year accomplish a trip to 
Norway in pursuit of their favourite amusement is an undoubted fact, 
and so it is also, that the enterprising few who have thrashed the 
Norwegian waters have been so well repaid for the trouble and expense 
of the trip, that, desirous of keeping all the fun to themselves, they have 
imparted as little information about it as possible. 

Never having ourselves had an opportunity of indulging an ardent 
desire to visit the Scandinavian shores, it was with no small curiosity 
that we took up a little book just published under the title of “ Jones's 
Guide to Norway,” and began to inquire into the first requisites of this 
long-intended and promising trip. Here they are, dear brother angler— 
we make you welcome to information perhaps not to be found in any 
other guide or hand-book whatsoever. 

“ The object of paramount importance,” says Mr. Jones, “ in this, as well as 
every other country we know of, is money! Taking it for granted that the 
salmon-fisher proceeding to Norway has a good account at his banker's, we 
will suppose him armed with letters of credit, or a goodly store of Herries and 
Farquhar’s circular notes.” 


The salmon-fisher might be proceeding to Hungerford or Billingsgate 
instead of Norway, were it not for the advice which follows, which is, 
that having a good account at his banker’s, he may supply himself with 
information regarding the necessary outfit in rods, reels, and flies, from 
the said Mr. Jones, of Jermyn-street, St. James’s! 

Like ourself Mr. Jones is sorely puzzled to account for the majority 
of the metropolitan fishing-tackle makers establishing themselves in 
such little, poking, out-of-the-way courts and alleys. Poising, balancing, 
or even putting a rod together in such premises is all but a matter 
of impossibility. Mr. Jones’s premises obviate all these deficiencies. 
Having provided himself then with two first-rate salmon-rods, one of 
nineteen, the other seventeen feet; one sixteen-feet double-handed trout, 
a single-handed ditto, and a general rod for spinning and trolling, with 
extra joints and tops—having also plenty of spare reels, a Oe 
which “cannot be too large nor too well stocked”—imagine a fly-book 
like a Brobdidnag portfolio! another pocket-book with scissors, rings, 
silk, wax, and all the innumerable wants of a Pree Waltonian ; and 
last, but not least, a kind of travelling bed filled with pigs'-down, mohair 
of all colours, hackles of all sorts, golden toppings, tippets, mallard, teal, 
guinea-hen, and good turkey and bustard feathers. ‘‘ Of the macaw, the 
red, blue, and yellow feather; and the blue of the Indian thrush, and 
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chatterer ; the feathers of the Canadian duck ; floss silk of every colour 
and shade, and other silk for tying.” 

A soft comfortable bed of down, mohair, floss silk, and the feathers of 
a whole aviary, on which to seek repose on the banks of the Namsen— 
the “king of salmon rivers!” But this is not all. A waterproof cape 
and a north-wester, to fish in the spray of cataracts, are indispensable. 
So also are canvass trousers, made impervious to wet ; a green Jim Crow 
hat; a couple of pairs of strong shooting-boots, and a pair of long, 
waterproof fishing-boots, that reach up to the hip. As a general rule the 
angler must not be encumbered with luggage, but he must have a 
bachelor’s kitchen, or rather cooking apparatus. He must also stow 
away a bottle of cayenne pepper, one of essence of anchovy, another of 
soy, and one or two of Harvey’s sauce. Soy, in our opinion, is detestable, 
and we firmly believe it to be nothing more than the essence of crushed 
black beetles, so we would suggest Worcestershire, or our friend Soyer’s 
new sauce, and one or two bottles of Chili vinegar. 


“ These piquant auxiliaries,” says Mr. Jones, “ will be found very desirable 
after the salmon are caught, and when a noble fish graces the captor’s humble 
board in a log hut on the river’s side. It is in truth worth a trip to the 
Namsen to taste its luscious salmon fresh from one of its numerous limpid 
pools. In richness and flavour they are unsurpassable ; and as the piscivorous 
epicure divides the crimsoned and creamy flakes from the silvery sides of this 
king of fresh-water fish, he will marvel within himself at having paid so dearly 
for the comparatively tasteless, flabby, and stale specimens of piscine delicacy, 


soddened in ice for days, if not weeks, under the attractive title of ‘ Fresh 
Salmon.’ ” 


But what will salmon cost on the banks of the Namsen? 1001. to 1501, 
is the minimum capital according to Mr. Jones, with which to attempt 
the journey. Toujours saumon must, we fear, be wearisome, even 
with anchovy-sauce, and Mr. Jones does not tell us what to do with 
the fish that remains after the angler’s appetite is satisfied. Surely the 
angler who makes his own flies ought also to learn how to smoke, dry, 
pot, or cure his salmon ! 

We have great difficulty amid so many preliminaries to make a start, 
nor is this facilitated by being recommended to sleep in Water-lane, by 
way of introduction, we suppose, to the Norwegian waters, the landlord 
of the “Ship Hotel” having a batch of old port “that would tempt 
Father Mathew himself to forswear his pledge.” For this hint we are 
indebted to Mr. Jones, and, as we are decided lovers of old port, we shall 
make a point of trying the batch at the “ Ship.” 

Once, however, on board the Hamburgh boat, Piscator is recommended 
to stick to brandy-and-water and biscuit, as a preventive of sea-sickness, 
to which may be added one of Mr. Benson’s regalias. 


“The combined influence of the potation and the fragrant weed will cause 
the passenger to view with becoming resignation the discomfort which will 
stare him in the face on descending to his dormitory. In the morning the mi- 
peeeetes will show in great force, and play a capital knife and fork at break- 
ast, but the Nore once passed, and the Foreland receding in the distance, nine 
out of ten of the motley group are on their backs and groaning in concert in 
the several recesses appropriated to their use. 

“ As the vessel, however, approaches smooth water and glides up the Elbe, 
the sufferers crawl from their hiding-places and begin to show on deck in small 
detachments. Faces that some eight-and-forty hours before had been radiated 
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with smiles, and tinted with the crimson hue of health, will be seen exhibiting 
shades varying from a death-like pallor to yellow sickly green, and an unearthly 
mixture of purple, orange, and white, as if the juices of all the fruits, grapes, 
greengages, oranges and pines, partaken of during the previous fortnight, had 
become somppnges with the blood, and were about to ooze through the pores 
of the skin.” 


Mr. Jones appears to have had the colours of some of his salmon flies 
in his mind's eye in this description of the frightful appearance of his 
fellow-travellers. The scenery of the Elbe is, however, very lovely, and 
the invalid rapidly recovers under its influence. After partaking of the 
admirable table d’hote at Streit’s, at Hamburg (of which we ourselves 
entertain grateful recollections), Piscator may repair to the theatre or to 
a music-hall near the great basin, where the punch is undeniable. 

From Altona to Kiel by rail. From Kiel to Copenhagen by steam- 
boat, crowded with smoking, spirit-drinking passengers. From Copen- 
hagen to Christiania in a steamer, in which the same crowding and 
suffocating odours drive the lovers of pure air on deck. The boat stops 
on the way at Gothenborg and at Sandefjord. At the former a Mrs. Todd 
will broil a salmon cutlet for a customer scientifically and expeditiously, 
and her lobster-sauce is unimpeachable. From Sandefjord to Christiania 
the scenery is extremely beautiful. After having been some eight- 
and-forty hours at sea, the traveller must stand in need of a little 
good eating and drinking, and an undisturbed night's rest, all of which 
are to be found at the Hotel du Nord. 

At Christiania, the angler must make his choice of a carriole, as the 
Norwegian one-horse vehicle is called, and it is one of the most rude, 
primitive, and rickety machines that ever ran upon two wheels. The 
carriole, with harness and bottle-case complete, costs from eight to nine 
pounds. Two to three pounds must next be invested in the purchase of 
a cart for the luggage. 

“ The determined and enthusiastic angler,” says Mr. Jones,—“ one who is 
bent on mischief—the piscator ferox, as the salmon would term him (the more 
especially we suppose as he is in the land of Linneeus)—who goes to work ina 
business-like manner, and extends his trip to the Namsen, will look to the 
commissariat department, and engage a separate cart for the conveyance of his 
provender. This well-stored vehicle can accompany the baggage cart. A cask 
of ale, a quarter cask of sherry, an anker of haiedy, some hams, a keg of bis- 
cuits (for the rye cakes of the country are absolutely uneatable), a side or two 
of bacon, and a Cheshire cheese, can all be stowed away in this cart, and will 
add much to the traveller’s comfort.” 

We do not doubt it. The carriole and carts are supplied with horses 
— post, at the rate of thirteen pence halfpenny for every seven 
miles. 

At Drammen, where Piscator may take his first cast in a Norse-stream, 
there are two good hotels, at one of which—the Hotel d’Angleterre, the 
landlord speaks French and English fluently. It appears that in Norway, 
as elsewhere, the fishing of rivers is not free to all, but the Drammen, 
the novice having proceeded upwards to where a Foss, or fall, forms an 
insurmountable barrier to the salmon, he may fish downwards by present- 
ing a trifling douceur to those of the inhabitants whose land adjoins the 
water, and above all by sharing the fish with them, a proceeding which 
Mr. Jones declares to be “the grand secret, and the magical key which 


opens their hearts,” C 
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The next river, the Lougen, runs through the territory of the Countess 
Wedel Jarlsberg, who it is stated can easily be wheedled into giving per- 
mission for a stranger to fish on her property. Lord Rodney, Sir Hyde 
Parker, Sir Walter Carew, Captain Pipon, and other good men and true, 
have done wonders in this water, and a piscatorial dancing master from 
Liverpool is reported to have captured in the same water a salmon weigh- 
ing forty-nine pounds. His line must surely have been made of cat- 
rut. 

. The “roughing” begins beyond the Lougen. The beds, tolerable at 
some of the stations, are execrable at others. Fresh meat and poultry 
are no longer to be had, and Piscator must put up with salmon, ham, 
tongue, and eggs. But en revanche, if he carry a gun with him as 
well as a rod, he may on his way to the Namsen meet with a few caper- 
cailzie, and stumble upon a herd of rein-deer. During some seasons the 
whole fishing upon the Namsen is let, and Piscator must fall back upon 
the Nid, the Guul, or the Romsdal river. There is also a celebrated river 
which runs into the Bergen Fjord, which is full of fine salmon. In visit- 
ing the Romsdal it will be necessary to add a couple of hams, three or 
four tongues, and half a hundred weight of corned beef to the commis- 
sariat! Stock can be afterwards renewed at Trondhjem. On the wa 
to the Romsdal there is capital trout fishing on the Eidsvold, forty-two 
miles from Christiania; but the greatest attraction of all to the lover 
of “small fry” is the lake Mjosen (pronounced Musen), which is seventy 
miles long, and in which the trout are exceedingly abundant, and run 
very large. There is also good accommodation at both ends of the lake, 
jor a boat can be hired, the expense of which, including two rowers, 
is about three shillings a day. The scenery of the lake is also described 
as being magnificent. 

As these Norwegian piscatorial excursions are carried on about mid- 
summer, when even twilight is scarcely distinguishable, the angler 
may fish or travel all day and all night, if his powers of endurance are 
greater than those of other persons. The Losne, which flows into the 
Mjosen, is also described as being full of fine trout, and as affording the 
best fishing to be met with in the country. There is also another 
small lake on the way, called the Lessoe Water, which is full of fish. 

Arrived at the Romsdal river, the scenery upon which is considered to 
be the finest in Norway, permission to fish is readily obtained upon the 
usual considerations, and good accommodation is to be met with at a 
spot which delights in the name of Verblungsniis. The angler will turn 
his back upon this noble salmon river with regret. The salmon, it is 
said, do not run quite so large as on the Guul or the Namsen, but there 
are plenty of them, and better sport cannot be wished for. 

But Piscator goes to Norway to explore more than one or two rivers 
and lakes, however good ; so packing up his traps, and strapping his rods 
to the unseemly poles upon which his unsociable vehicle is poised, he 
retraces his steps to Lie, where he once more resumes the great road to 
Trondhjem. At Jerkin, Piscator may feast on rein-deer, ptarmigan, and 
capercailzie, There is capital shooting to be had for miles around Trog- 
stuen, Jerkin, Kongsvold, and Ruse, which are mountain stations. The 
mountain streams, especially the Sundal and Surendal, abound in fish, 
and accommodations are good; every where, according to Mr. Jones, the 
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landladies are fat and obliging, and the daughters chubby, rosy-cheeked, 
and smiling. 

The Guul is held, by all who have visited it, to be one of the noblest 
streams in which the salmon-fisher ever wetted a line. Wondrous has 
been the sport met with on this river, where the “stands,” or “ lots,” are 
taken yearly, on the “first come, first serve” principle. On this river 
Mr. Hornden has been known to kill three hundred weight of fish in 
two days. Next to the Guul is the Nid, which discharges itself into the 
Fjord close to Trondhjem. But the fishing on this latter river is a good 
deal deteriorated by its immediate vicinity to the capital of northern 
Norway. The scenery, however, is very beautiful, and the city has many 
attractions. 

The vessels appointed by the government to convey passengers across 
the innumerable Fjords are stout serviceable sea-boats, safe and com- 
modious. The price is very reasonable, and is regulated by a printed 
tariff, so that imposition is impossible. The carrioles are so light, that 
they are easily shipped and unshipped ; and the taking off the wheels is 
the work of an instant. We need scarcely add, that every Fjord, lake, 
and river, affords more or less fishing, which may be carried northwards, 
as far as Hammerfest, and to the Alten and the Tana. With the excep- 
tion of musquitos, and skins and planks for beds, travelling in Norway 
may, it appears, be made very comfortable; and the country of Fjelds, 
Fjords, and Foss’s, has, at least, the inexpressible advantage of being 
peaceful and quiet. 








A VISION OF GREAT MEN. 
ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR OF “A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN.” 
By Carouine De CrESPIGNY. 


L’ENVOLE. 


EncHanter, who with spells at thy command, 
Invok’st the shrouded dead, and bid’st them live 
At every waving of thy magic wand ; 
Delightful bard ! forgive, 


That I, the humblest of the tuneful train, 
Feeding upon the music of thy lyre, 
Jlave caught some feeble accents of its strain, 

A sparkle of thy fire. 


What am I? A chameleon, from its food — 

Of flowers that borrows somewhat of their dyes ; 
A bird that in a transatlantic wood 

Mocks other harmonies ; 


And like that lone, wild-note forgetting bird, 
Wandering and lost amid the prairie’s maze, 

I sing, by all unheeded or unheard, 

My too adventurous lays. 
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THE VISION. 


It chanced I had been reading, till the night 
Had run its course, and the dun morn arose, 
A Dream of Fair Women, and for delight 
My eyes refused to close.— 


When on me fell a trance, so heavy and deep, 
So full of wonder, that my waking thought, 

Dream within dream, along the paths of sleep, 
Vision on vision brought. 


No landscape’s figures more distinct than they, 
Or that old forest whose thick matted roof 

Fold above fold, made twilight of the day 
With its green tissued woof. 


I scarce dare breathe, lest I should rouse to wrath 
Some cloven-footed dweller of the wood 

Who lurked for Helen on her winding path 
To where her victim stood. 


Lest Egypt’s stately queen “ with gold brow-bound” 
Should startled vanish into dusky air ; 

I mutely watched her as she shed around 
A glorious halo there. 


And listening to the voice of Jeptha’s child, 
Feared lest my footsteps’ echo from afar 

Should haste her progress through the tangled wild, 
Towards the morning-star. 


I sought and vainly sought amid the gloom, 
Doubting not they were there, that loving wife, 

Who made herself a husband's living tomb ; 
One, dearer than her life, 


Dear as it was, who prized her matron fame ; 
Or her who from her bosom wrenched the sword, 
That pained not, a true high-souled Roman dame, 
And gave it to her lord. 


Or Greece’s new Euridice, by her prayer 

(What cannot love ?) moved Jove, and in her joy 
Of three hours’ space reclasped in upper air 

Him slain the first at Troy. 


Or deemed that through the “ unblissful shades” might rove 
The ill-starred rival of Elizabeth, 

Who, like a magnet, drew men’s hearts to love, 
And drew them to their death. 


Happy, in some deep glen or daisied lawn, 
Beside a jet-bright windless pool they sate, * 

And with Matilda, from the rest withdrawn, 
Were brooding on their fate, 


I gazed—how long I know not, till the scene 
Passed o'er my brain in thronging disarray, 

And all the shapes peopling “the boskage green” 
Melted in mist away. 


And then a beam, as from some Scythian clime, 
That struggled with the dark, was half unrolled, 

And a wind whistling off the hoar frost’s rime, 
Struck me with palsying cold. 


And on a promontory bleak and bare, 
A form, as of a fallen angel, filled 

My aching sense with anguish and despair, 
My very heart’s-blood chilled. 


* Vide Dante's “ Purgatorio,” Canto 28. 
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I knew that beetling rock—that iron-bound shore, 
I knew that form, but never dreamed to see 
The hallow’d fable told in days of yore 
Change to reality. 


Doomed to a living death, and clued with chains, 
Endless endurance seated on his brow, 

Still like a God “ with unrepentant pains” 
He scorned his mighty foe. 


“Oh pitiable sight,” I cried, “ reveal, 
Great sufferer, how thou hast deserved thy state, 
This tempest-buffeted rock—these bonds of steel?” 
“My love begat their hate,” 


He meek replied, and holding with his spirit 
Converse awhile, in gentle tone resigned, 

Added—* Behold in me a type of all who merit 
The blessings of their kind. 


“* They reap a crop of tears by virtuous deed 
Who benefit their race—Prophets arise, 

None heeds them—Patriots starve—and Martyrs bleed, 
And now the Greatest dies ; 


“ Dies of a death whose horrors who can tell ; 
His blood be on his kin—their curse and ban— 

He came to save—to share my cross and fell— 
A sacrifice for man. 


“You ask my crime ; by me a boon was given 
Parent of arts, and teaching to explore 

Nature, and forcing from her dark womb riven 
Coal and the stubborn ore. 


“ And in Time’s fulness gendered springs to birth 
Of water and of fire the mighty son, 

Bidding the different nations of the earth 
In brotherhood be one. — 


“ Rise valleys—sink the hills—mountain and stream 
Are under-arched, and without stress or strain 

In arrowy speed long lines of chariots steam 
Along the level plain. 


* Oarless and sailess o’er the trackless ocean 
The mill-wheeled vessel wind and wave defies, 

And winnow with their alternating motion 
Vast bat-like wings the skies. 


“Then shall this nether world be an abode 
Worthiest of gods, and continent and isle, 
United by a broad and liquid road, 
In peace and plenty smile.” 


“Ah! Japhet’s son, say when,” I cried, “ I see 
But robes and rags—the tyrant and the slave.” 
“ Lift not the mantle of Eternity,” 
The answer that he gave. 


Scarce had the Titan vanished, when the ground 
Quaked from beneath me, and a thunder-cloud 

Darkened the noon-day, and a trumpet’s sound 
Waxed louder and more loud 


Than peal on peal reverberate—in my stound 
I closed my eyes, which when I oped again 

They fell on tents innumerable, and a mound 
Rose from the desert’s yt 
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Its summit smoke-enwrapped, but soon the storm 
Was scattered in the heavens, the veil withdrawn, 
And then burst forth a superhuman form 
I scarce dared look upon : 


In his left hand the decalogue appeared, 
The word of the Most High, and in his right 
Ile grasped in stern resolve, his profuse beard, 
An emblem of his might. 


As when the closing sea was made a bier 

To Pharoah and his countless host, he stood, 
When of the waves suspending the career 

He crossed the gulf dryshod. 


Oh! veil those eyes—their lightnings who could brave, 
Before that form the stiffest neck had bowed, 

As trumpet-tongued he thundered “ Thou shalt have 
None other gods but God.” 


When straight as at the shifting of a scene, 
In some vast theatre, row upon row, 

Head over head an eager crowd was seen 
To watch some coming show. 


A copper-coloured race—old men and young, 
In naked innocency, Nature’s dress, 

Their loose black locks upon their shoulders flung, 
Or bound in graceful tress ; 


Fantastic characters in gorgeous dyes, 
Deep-scarred, their delicate limbs and features bore, 
And with amazement mixed with dread, their eyes 
Were bent towards the shore, 


And wonder not, for to that palm-crowned land 
No sail had ever dared the untraversed seas, 
No stranger foot had touched the verdant strand 

Where stepped the Genoese. 


A sword was in his grasp—too quickly red 
With heart’s blood of that unoffending race. 

** Alas for poor Peru!” I shuddering said. 
And looked him in the face. 


“ Blame me not, for my hands are pure,” with groan 
Suppress’d, the intrepid mariner replied, 

“ Not for myself, or them, or Spain alone, 
1 braved the wind and tide ; 


“The court’s intrigues—the rage of factious foes, 
The murmurs of my disaffected crew, 
And from the birds and every cloud that rose 
A favouring omen drew. 


“ What though an upstart robbed me of my fame, 
And thankless Europe ratified the lie, 

And gave my new-found world another name— 
I died in poverty ; 


“ Past is the jealous hate of honour won ; 
And later ages bless my virtuous zeal, 

I found a home for many a homeless son, 
Made many a nation’s weal, 


“ Crowd follows crowd—Art, Science flourish there, 
And consecrate Time’s last and noblest reign, 

Love, Virtue, Liberty, and Pleasure share 

The fruitful wide domain 
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“ Best refuge that the good and great can know, 
Earth’s outworn realms, though oceans roll between, 

Thy fleets shall sweep—thy bolts of thunder break 
The yoke of Ocean’s Queen.” 


“They are our sons,” I sighed, “ spare me the task 
To tell of kingdoms wrecked and bathed in blood,” 

The voice rejoined, “Their sons may haply ask, 
Wondering where Britain stood. 


“Sink, new Atlantis, sink beneath the main, 
Or share the fate of Babylon and of Rome— 

Greater than both, you boast yourself in vain, 
To this must all things come.” 


His words struck sadness in my soul ; I saw 
How luxury steels the heart, how giant pride 
Stalks o’er the necks of millions, viewed with awe 
A prostrate world and sighed— 


Ah! when will Famine, War, Disease, and Woe, 
Into the abyss from which they came be driven, 
And that Millennium promised here below 
Make earth another heaven. 


Thought cannot be restrained, in its unrest, 

O’er time and space from world to world it springs; 
My Fancy thus borne eastward from the west, 

Flew upon lightning wings. 


It was a mass up-piled, peak over peak, 

Where scarce a blade of verdure seemed to smile ; 
A bubble upward cast by Nature’s freak ; 

A drear volcanic isle. 


And at the top upon a ledge of rock, 

Where lived, but thrived not, some dwarf twisted trees, 
A crazy hut that quaked with every shock 

Of those tempestuous seas ; 


And ona crag, in deep abstraction lost, 
Turned towards the setting sun a figure rose, 
Still as the stone, his arms fast locked and crossed 
As never to unclose. 


(Thus in the hall of Eblis Vathek press’d, 

And would have stilled, self-tortured and apart, 
By that unnatural tightening of his breast, 

The throbbings of his heart.) 


His cheek with thought and care was jaundiced o’er, 
And one might read he pined with that disease 

Which eats into hot bosoms on their core 
Preying—inglorious ease. 


“ Mightier than Cesar, or than Philip’s son, 
The Swede or Carthagenian,” I began, 

“With all his Hecatombs—victories vainly won, 
Behold him—’tis the man.” 


And he, as ’twere the echo of his own soul 
And not my voice, all further speech cut off 

With “ Not in vain, who can his fate control ? 
Ill deserve your scoff. 


“The blood I spilt has not been idly shed, 
The ashes of the fire I kindled still 

Survive ; the living fatten on the dead, 

Reap where ’twas mine to till.” 
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Me pees, and whilst a smile of mockery curled 
i phew lips, but rippled not his brow, 
A world concentered in himself, thus hurled 
Defiance at his woe, 


“ My present is the past—I had great fame; 
here’er my eagle banner swelled the wind 
The lightnings and the thunders of my name 
With terror struck mankind. 


“ Once when my veterans marshalled, foe to foe 
Viewed in dark clouds an omen of dismay, 

With outstretched arm I cried ‘ Il fera beau, 
And blazed the orb of day. 


“Sceptre, Tiara, Diadem, and Crown, 
I made my footballs, o’er the necks I rode 
Of mightiest kings who fell in homage down 
Before me as a god.” 


“ You knit the bonds of a new tyranny, 
Tyrants they were,” I said, ‘‘ but you a worse, 
And you might once have made a people free 
And perished by their curse.” 


“T fell by Scythia’s snows,” his stern reply, 

“ And now the rock and vulture are my doom; 
‘] trusted in a foe, and here I lie,’ 

Write, Briton, on my tomb.” 


And next appeared the Great of many ages, 

Whose works blush through their darkness, and their shame, 
Poets, Philosophers, Divines, and Sages, 

And then the Arabian came ; 


The prophet false or true, whose sickled sword, 
Where’er his crescent standard was unfurled, 

Hewed down the nations’ idols—still his word 
Prevails o’er half the world. 


Alfred who based our rights on equal laws, 
And gave my Saxon sires the arts of peace ; 

And that stern martyr to truth’s sacred cause, 
Shame of ungrateful Greece, 


Who while the poison worked, reclined at ease 
Within his dungeon, taught the doctrine pure 
Of an immortal soul—life the disease 
And death the only cure. 


Fainter and yet more faint in distant shade 
I saw a slave bend o’er his dying lord, 
And from his body draw the reeking blade’ 

Obedient to his word ; 


Then rose in misty twilight a thick mass 

Of those who bade the stranger’s voice go tell 
That faithful to her laws they in that Pass 

For Lacedemon fell. 


And he the light of ancient Germany, 
Who stemmed the torrent of the invader’s flood, 
And, type of Chamihl, made his country free 
By the baptism of blood. 
And more, of whom had not sufficed to tell, 
In these poor rhymes, the longest summer day, 
When from my hand the magic volume fell— 
And a broad garish day, 


Blinding—unwelcome o’er ny eyelids streaming— 
Although the visions to the last had fled, 

Left me in doubt if I were waking—dreaming— 
Or with the mighty dead. 














THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Marivpa M. Hays, 
Cuaprer XIV. 


No longer thinking of any thing but retiring, Consuelo at length 
descended, and met in the corridors two maskers who accosted her, and 
one of whom said to her in a low voice, 

“ Take care how you trust to the Count de Saint Germain.” 

She thought she recognised the voice of Uberti Porporino, her 
theatrical companion, and seizing him by the sleeve of his domino, said, 

“ Who is the Count de Saint Germain? I do not know him.” 

But the other mask, without seeking to disguise his voice, which 
Consuelo immediately recognised for that of the young Benda, the me- 
lancholy violinist, took her other hand, saying, 

* Distrust all adventures and adventurers.” 

And they precipitately passed on, as though to avoid her questions. 

Consuelo was surprised at being so easily recognised, in spite of the 
pains she had taken to disguise herself, and consequently hastened to 
leave. But she soon saw that she was observed and followed by a mask, 
in whose walk and figure she thought she recognised M. de Poelnitz, the 
director of the Theatre Royal and the king’s chamberlain. Her doubts 
vanished when he addressed her, in spite of his endeavours to change his 
pronunciation and tone. His conversation being frivolous, she made no 
reply, though clearly perceiving his desire to make her speak. She suc- 
a at last in getting rid of him, and crossed the theatre that he 
might not again be able to find her should his desire to follow her be re- 
newed. There was a great crowd, and she had some difficulty in gain- 
ing the door. At the moment of doing so, she turned to assure herself 
that she was not observed, and was surprised to see, in a corner, Peelnitz, 
to all appearance talking confidentially with the red domino, whom she 
supposed to be the Count de Saint Germain. Porporino was not aware 
that Poelnitz had known him in France, and fearing some treason on the 
part of the adventurer, she returned home full of anxiety, not so much 
on her own account as for the princess, whose secret she had just given 
up, spite of herself, to a man strongly suspected. 

When she awoke on the morrow, she found a wreath of white roses 
suspended above her head, round the crucifix which she inherited from her 
mother, and from which she had never parted. At the same time she 
remarked that the branch of cypress, which, from a certain evening of 
triumph at Vienna, when it had been thrown on the s by an un- 
known hand, had never ceased to ornament the crucifix, di 
In vain she sought for it on all sides. It seemed as if in placing this 
fresh and sparkling wreath in its stead, this mournful trophy been 
Pp ely removed. Her servant could neither tell her in what way, nor 
at what hour this exchange had been effected. She pretended not to 
have quitted the house on the a aes and to have given ad- 
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mittance to no one; neither had she observed, as she prepared her mis- 
tress’s bed, whether the crown was there at that time or not. In one 
word, she was so ingenuously astonished at the circumstance, that it was 
difficult to suspect her perfect good faith. Moreover, this girl was of a 
most disinterested character, of which Consuelo had received more than 
one proof, while the only fault which could be laid to her charge, was a 
great propensity for talking, and for making her mistress the confidant of 
all her gossip. She would not have missed the opportunity of wearying her 
with a long recital of the most minute details, had she had any thing to 
tell. As it was, she could but give way to extravagant remarks upon the 
mysterious gallantry of this wreath ; and Consuelo was now so wearied 
by them that she begged her not to trouble herself any longer about it, 
and to leave her in peace. Once alone, she examined the wreath with 
the greatest care. ‘The flowers were as fresh as though they had only 
been gathered the moment before, and as full of ‘perfume as if it were in 
the midst of summer. Consuelo sighed bitterly as she thought that such 
beautiful roses were to be found at this season in no other place than the 
royal greenhouses, and that her maid might well attribute this homage to 
the king. “ And yet he did not know how much I valued my cypress,” 
thought she, “ why has he taken it from me? Wherefore, indeed! Ac- 
cursed be the hand that committed this sacrilege, to whomsoever it may 
belong!” But as Porporina angrily threw the crown far from her, a small 
Sr of parchment fell from it, which having picked up, she read the 
ollowing words in an unknown handwriting— 

“Every noble action deserves its reward, and the only reward worthy 
of great minds, is the homage of sympathetic spirits. Let the cypress 
disappear from your court, generous sister, and let these flowers bind your 
brow, if it be but fora moment. It is the diadem of your betrothed ; 
it is the token of your eternal league with virtue, and that of your admis- 
sion to the communion of believers.” 

Consuelo, stupified, examined their characters for some time, her ima- 
gination in vain trying to detect in them some resemblance to the 
writing of Count Albert. Spite of the distrust inspired by the species 
of irritation to which she appeared to be subjected, spite of the re- 
pugnance she experienced for the promises of magic, then so universal 
throughout Germany and the whole of philosophical Europe ; in short, 


‘spite of the warnings her friends had given her to hold herself on her 


guard, the last words of the red domino, and the expressions of this 
ect er billet, influenced her imagination with that bouyant curiosity 
which should rather be called a poetical aspiration. Without clearly 
knowing why, she obeyed the affectionate injunction of these unknown 
friends. She placed the wreath on her disordered hair, fixing her eyes 
upon a glass, as though she expected to see a beloved and cherished shade 
behind her. 

She was aroused from her reverie by a violent ring at the bell, which 
made her tremble, and a servant came to inform her that M. de Budden- 
brock had a message to give her directly. This message was delivered 
with all the arrogance of a king’s aide-de-camp, when he is no longer 
beneath the eyes of his master. 

“* Mademoiselle,” said he, as soon as he had entered the salon, “ you 


must follow me directly to the king; make haste, for the king must not 
be kept waiting.” 
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“T shall not go to the king in my slippers and dressing gown,” replied 
Porporino. 

“T will give you five minutes to dress yourself,” returned Budden- 
brock, drawing out his watch, and making hie a sign to withdraw into 
her chamber. 

Consuelo, alarmed, but resolved to take upon herself all the dangers 
and misfortunes which might threaten the princess and the Baron 
de Trenck, dressed in less time than had been allowed her, and re- 
appeared before Buddenbrock, apparently tranquil. The aide-de-camp 
had seen the irritated air of the king as he gave orders for the delinquent 
to be brought before him, and the royal ire had entered into himself, 
though he knew not why it was excited. But as he found Consuelo so 
calm, he remembered that the king had a great weakness for this young 
girl, and he thought to himself that she might issue victorious from the 
struggle in which she was about to engage, and preserve a dangerous 
recollection of his bad treatment. He deemed it best, therefore, to 
assume a more humble tone, thinking that it would be always time to 
oppress her when her disgrace should be consummated. He offered her 
his hand with a forma! and awkward courtesy, that he might assist her 
into the carriage he had brought with him ; and assuming an important, 
self-sufficient air,— 

“‘ Here, mademoiselle,” said he, seating himself vis-a-vis to her, hat in 
hand, “ here is a magnificent winter morning !” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur le Baron,” returned Consuelo, with a mocking 
expression, “ the weather is magnificent for a drive beyond the walls.” 

As she spoke thus, Consuelo thought, with a stoical enjoyment, that 
she might, indeed, pass the remainder of this magnificent day upon the 
road to some fortress. But Buddenbrock, who could not conceive this 
severity of heroic resignation, thought that she was threatening him with 
procuring his disgrace and imprisonment if she should triumph in the 
strong trial she was about to confront. He turned pale, strove to the 
utmost to be agreeable, and unable to succeed, remained gloomy and 
disconcerted, asking himself in anguish, in what he could have displeased 
La Porporina. 

Consuelo was introduced into a small apartment, where she had leisure 
to admire the rose-coloured furniture, faded, and soiled by the little dogs 
which were incessantly rolling and jumping about it; powdered over 
with snuff, and, in one word, extremely dirty. The king was not there, 
but she heard his voice in a neighbouring apartment, and a terrible voice 
it was when he was in anger. 

“T tell you [will make an example of these canailles, and that I will 
purge Prussia from this vermin which has overrun it too long!” he cried, 
making his boots resound, as though he were pacing the apartment in 
great agitation. 

‘‘ And your majesty will render a great service to reason and Prussia,” 
replied his interlocutor; “but that is no reason, only a woman : 

“ Yes, it is a reason, my dear Voltaire. You know not then that the 
worst intrigues and the most infernal machinations are produced from 
those little brains ?” 

“ A woman, sire! a woman!” 

“ Well, repeat it again if you will! Yoeflike the women! You have 
had the misfortune to live under petticdat government, and you do not 
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know that they must be treated like soldiers, like slaves, when they 
meddle in serious affairs.” ; 

“ But your majesty cannot imagine that there is any thing serious in 
this affair? Cooling tions and shower-baths are the remedies proper 
to be employed with the fabricators of miracles, and adepts in the great 
work of projection. 

* You know not what you are talking about, Monsieur de Voltaire! 
What if I were to tell you that this poor La Metterie has been poi- 
soned ?” 

« As all are who eat more than their stomachs can digest. An indi. 

stion is not a poisoning.” 

“T tell you it is not his gourmandising alone which has killed him, 
They made him eat a pdaté d'aigle by telling him it was a paté de 

aisan.” 
f “ The Prussian eagle is very murderous, I know; but it is with pow- 
der, and not with poison that it strikes.” 

“Well, well, spare me your metaphors. I will bet a hundred to one 
that this is a case of poisoning. La Metteric had given in to their 
extravagances, poor devil, and related to whoever would listen to him, 
half seriously, half in jest, that they had caused him to see ghosts and 
demons. They had, indeed, sent this credulous and frivolous man mad. 
But, as he had abandoned Trenck, after having been his friend, they have 
punished him in a manner of their own. In my turn, I will punish 
them, and they shall well remember it. As for those, who under cover 
: their infamous tricks, plot conspiracies and elude the vigilance of the 

Wecece - 

Here the king closed the door, which had remained half open, and 
Consuelo heard no more. At the end of a quarter of an hour of painful 
anxiety, the terrible Frederick at last appeared, frightfully aged and dis- 
figured by passion. He closed all the doors carefully, without looking 
at or speaking to her, and when at last he turned towards her, there was 
something so diabolical in his eyes, that for a moment she thought he 
designed to strangle her. She knew that in these excesses of fury, he 
sometimes returned, spite of himself, to the ferocious instincts of his 
father, and that he did not hesitate to bruise the legs of his public func- 
tionaries by hearty kicks, when he was discontented with their conduct. 
La Metterie laughed at these cowardly brutalities, and assured every one 
that this exercise was good for the gout, with which the king had been 

ot attacked. But La Metteric could no longer make the king 
augh, or laugh at his expense. Young, active, healthful, and flourish- 
ing, he had died two days before, after an excess at table, and I know 
not what gloomy fancy suggested to the king the idea which possessed 
him of attributing his death sometimes to the hatred of the Jesuits, 
sometimes to the machinations of the fashionable sorcerers. Frederick 
was himself, though not avowing it, under the influence of that vague 
and puerile terror with which the occult sciences inspired all Germany. 

“ Listen to me attentively !” he said to Consuelo, launching a dreadful 
look as her; “ you are unmasked, you are lost; you have but one means 
of saving yourself, that is, to confess all this very moment, honestly and 
unhesitatingly.” And as Consuelo was preparing to reply: “To your 
knees, unfortunate creature—to your knees!” he cried, pointing to the 
ground; “it is not standing you can make such a confession, Your 
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brow should already be humbled to the dust. To your knees, I tell you, 
or I will not listen to you.” 

“ As I have absolutely nothing to tell you,” replied Consuelo, in a 
freezing tone ; ‘ you have nothing to hear; and as for kneeling before 
you, you will never make me consent to do so.” 

The king thought for a moment of knocking this mad girl down and 
trampling her beneath his feet. Consuelo involuntarily looked at the 
hands of Frederick, which were stretched convulsively towards her, till 
she almost fancied she could see his nails lengthen and stand out from 
his fingers like the claws of a cat about to rush on its prey. But the 
royal claws were as quickly sheathed. Frederick, in the midst of his 
meanness, had too much grandeur of mind himself not to admire courage 
in others. He smiled, while affecting a contempt he was far from 
feeling. 

“« Miserable child!” said he, with an air of pity ; “ thy hour succeeded 
in making a fanatic of you. But listen! the moments are precious. 
You may yet purchase your life; in five minutes it will be too late. I 
give you then five minutes; use them to advantage. Determine to 
reveal every thing, or prepare to die.” 

‘* T am prepared,” replied Consuelo, indignant at a threat which she 
thought it impossible that he should carry into execution, and which she 
believed to have been devised to frighten her. 

“ Be silent, and take time for reflection,” said the king, seating himself 
before his desk, and opening a book with an affectation of tranquillity 
which could not altogether conceal deep and painful emotion. Consuelo, 
while remembering how grotesquely M. de Budderbrock had aped the 
king, by also allowing her, watch in hand, five minutes for dressing, 
determined to employ the time prescribed to her in tracing out a plan of 
conduct. She felt that the thing most to be avoided, was the skilful and 
searching interrogatories with which the king was about to envelop her 
as with a net. Who could hope to deceive such a judge? She would 
only risk falling into his snare, and might betray the princess while be- 
lieving she should save her. She took then the generous resolution not 
to seek to justify herself, not even to ask of what she was accused, and to 
irritate her judge by her audacity, till he should arbitrarily pronounce 
sentence upon her ab irato, Ten minutes thus passed before the king 
raised his eyes from his book. Perhaps he desired to give her time to 
think better of her situation ; perhaps his reading had absorbed him. 

“Have you come to a resolution ?” he asked, at last laying down his 
book and crossing his legs, his elbow leaning on the table. 

‘“T have no resolution to come to,” replied Consuelo; “I am under 
the dominion of injustice and violence, and nothing remains for me but 
to submit to the consequences.” 

“Is it myself whom you tax with violence and injustice ?” 

“If it be not you, it 1s the absolute power ‘you exercise, which degrades 
your character and misleads your judgment. 

“Very well; you take upon you to judge my conduct, while you 
forget that you have but few moments to save yourself from death.” 

“ You have not the right to dispose of my life; Iam ren 
and if you violate the rights of nations so much the worse for you. As 
for me, I would rather die than live a day longer under your laws!” 

“Your hatred for me ig at all events jafenuous!” said the king, who 
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seemed to penetrate the design of Consuelo, and to render it of no effect 
by arming himself with a contemptuous sangfroid. ‘Sure you have 
been to a school, and this part of the Spartan virgin, which you 
play so well, reveals your accomplices, and lays open their conduct more 
than you think for. But you are ill acquainted with the rights of nations 
and human ‘laws. Thy sovereign has the right to put to death whoever 
comes into his states to conspire against him.” 

“T conspire?” cried Consuelo, carried away by the consciousness of 
truth, and too indignant to exculpate herself ; she shrugged her shoulders 
and turned her back as though she would depart, not knowing clearly 
what she was about. 

«Where are you going?” said the king, struck with her air of irre- 
sistible candour. — 

“Tam going to prison, to the scaffold, or wherever you will, provided 
only that I may dispense with hearing this absurd accusation.” 

* You are in a passion,” replied the king, with a sardonic laugh. “ Shall 
[ tell you why? Itis because you came here to play the part of a 
heroine before me, and now you see that your acting only serves me as 
an amusement. Nothing is more mortifying, especially for an actress, 
than to fail of effect in one’s part.” 

Consuelo, disdaining to reply, crossed her arms, and looked fixedly at 
the king, with an assurance which all but disconcerted him. ‘To escape 
the passion arousing once more within him, he was obliged to break the 
silence, and fall back upon his overwhelming railleries, always hoping 
that he should irritate the accused, and lead her to drop her reserve and 
distrust in self-defence. 

« Yes,” said he, as though in reply to the dumb language of her altered 
physiognomy, “ I know quite well that they have made you believe I am 
in love with you, and that you think you can brave me with impunity. 
All this would be very amusing, if it did not happen that other persons 
for whom I entertain more regard than I feel for you, are mixed up in 
this affair. Allured by the vain hope of playing a fine part, you should 
yet know that the subaltern confidants are always sacrificed to those who 
employ them. Thus it isnot those Iam resolved to punish, they are too 
closely connected with me to be reached otherwise than through your 
suffering beneath their very eyes. It is for you to determine if you will 
submit to this misfortune for people who havejbetrayed your interests, and 
who have laid all the blame upon your indiscreet and ambitious zeal.” 

“Sire,” replied Consuelo, “1 know not what you intend to say; but 
the manner in which you speak of confidants and those who employ 
them, makes me shudder at you.” 

“ That is to say ?...... = 

“That is to say you make me think that in the time when you were 
yourself the principal victim of tyranny, you delivered Major Ratt to 
the paternal inquisition.” 

The king turned pale as death. Every one knows that after an at- 
tempted flight to England in his youth, Frederick had seen the head of 
his confidant cut off by the orders of his father. Shut up in prison, he 
had been conducted to the window and held there by force, that he might 
see the blood of his friend flow upon the scaffold. This horrible scene, of 


which he was wholly innocent, had made a terrible impression upon him. 
But it is in the destiny of princes to follow the example of despotism, 
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even when they themselves have suffered most cruelly from it. Frede- 
rick’s mind had been warped by misfortune, and at the close of an enslaved 
and unhappy youth, he mounted the throne full of the principles and 
prejudices of absolute authority. No reproach could be more cutting 
than that with which Consuelo feigned to address him, that she might 
recall his ancient misfortunes, and thus make him feel his present in- 
justice. He was struck to the heart, but the effect of the wound was as 
little salutary on his hardened soul as had been the execution of Major 
Ratt. He rose, and said, in an altered tone, 

“ Enough ; you may retire.” 

He rang, and during the few seconds which elapsed before the arrival 
of his page, re-opened his book, and pretended to be engrossed by its 
contents. But a nervous trembling agitated his hand and rustled the 
leaf which he forced himself to turn. 

A servant entered, the king made him a sign, and Consuelo was con- 
ducted into another apartment. One of the king’s little grayhounds, 
which had never ceased to look at her, wagging its tail, and gamboling 
around her to provoke her caresses, attempted to follow her, and the 
king, who had no paternal feeling save for these little animals, was 
obliged to call Massula back, at the moment when he was crossing the 
threshold on the train of the condemned. The king had the fancy, 
not, perhaps, devoid of reason, of believing that his dogs were gifted 
with a species of instinctive divination as to the sentiments of those who 
approached him. He entertained distrust of all those whom he saw 
them persist in disliking, and, on the contrary, persuaded himself that he 
might rely upon those whom his dogs willingly caressed. Spite of his 
inward agitation, the marked sympathy of Massula for La Porporina had 
not escaped his observation, and when the dog came towards him with 
drooping head and sad wistful air, he struck his hand upon the table, 
saying to himself, as he thought of Consuelo, “ And yet she has no bad 
intentions against me !” 

“ Did your majesty call me ?” said Buddenbrock, presenting himself 
at another door. 

“No!” said the king, indignant at the empressement with which the 
courtier fell upon his prey ; “leave me, I will ring when I want you.” 

Hurt at being treated like a servant, Buddenbrock went out, and 
during several minutes passed by the king in: meditation, Consuelo was 
kept under the eyes of her guard in the salle des Gobelins. At last the 
bell was heard, and the mortified aide-de-camp was not less prompt to 
rush to his master. The king a peared softened and communicative. 

“‘ Buddenbrock,” said he, “ this girl is an admirable creature! At 
Rome she would have deserved the triumph, a car with eight horses and 
crowns of oak! Cause a post-chaise to be got ready, conduct her your- 
self outside the town, and put her under a good escort upon the road to 
Spandau, to be there shut up and subjected to the discipline of state- 
prisoners, and that of the most gentle kind, do you hear ?” 

6“ a ~ ‘ ‘ mn . a 

“Wait a bit. Get into the carriage with her as you go through the 
town, and frighten her by your conversation. It will do her good to 
make her think she is to be given up to the executioner and flogged at 
all the causeways of the town, as was the practice in the time of my 
father the king. But, while telling her gfiese tales, remember that you 
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are not to hurt a hair of her head, and put on your glove when you 
offer her your hand. Go and learn, as you admire her stoical devotion, 
how to conduct yourself towards those who honour you with their con- 


fidence. That will do you no harm. 


Cuaprer XV. 


ConsvELO was reconducted to her house in the ‘same carriage which 
had brought her to the palace. Two soldiers were placed before each 
door of her apartment, in the interior of the house, and M. Buddenbrock 
gave her, watch in hand, according to his habit of imitating the rigid 
punctuality of the master, one hour in which to make her preparations, 
not, however, without cautioning her that necaate would be examined 
by the officers of the fortress she was about to inhabit. Upon entering 
her chamber, she found all her effects in picturesque disorder. During 
her conference with the king, some agents of the secret police had gone, 
by his orders, to force her locks and take possession of all her papers. 
Ceutiiin who possessed no other manuscripts than those of music, felt 
some sorrow as she thought she might perhaps never again see her 
cherished and precious authors, the only riches she had amassed during 
her life. She regretted much less some trinkets which had been given to 
her by several grand personages at Vienna and Berlin, as a recompense 
for an evening's singing. ‘They were seized, on pretence that the 
might contain poisoned rings or seditious emblems. The king knew 
nothing about these, and Consuelo never saw them again. The petty 
officers of Frederick gave themselves up without shame to these honest 
speculations, receiving but little pay elsewhere, and knowing that the 
king would rather shut his eyes to their thefts than increase their 
salaries. 

Consuelo’s first search was for her crucifix; and seeing they had not 
thought of seizing that, she quickly took it down from the wall and put it in 
her pocket. She saw the faded crown of roses lying on the floor, and upon 
picking it up to examine it, remarked with terror that the slip of parch- 
ment containing the mysterious words of encouragement was no longer 
attached. It was the only proof they could have of her complicity with 
a pretended conspiracy ; and to how many comments might this feeble 
index give rise! While searching anxiously for it, she put her hand 
into her pocket and there found it. She had dropped it in mechanically, 
at the moment when Buddenbrock had come to seek her an hour before. 
Reassured upon this point, and knowing that they would find nothing 
among her papers which could compromise any one, Porporina hastened 
to gather together the articles necessary for an absence whose duration 
she well knew it was impossible to determine. She had no one to assist 
her, for her servant had been arrested to be subjected to an interrogation ; 
and, in the midst of her costumes, snatched from their wardrobes and 
thrown in disorder on the different pieces of furniture, she had, in 
addition to the trouble caused by her situation, some difficulty in finding 
what she wanted. Suddenly the noise of some heavy object falling in 
the middle of the chamber, attracted her attention ; it was a large nail 
pierced through a small note. The style was laconic :— 
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“ Would you fy ? Show yourself at the window: in three minutes 
you shall be in safety.” 

The first impulse of Consuelo was to run to the window. But she 
stopped half-way, as she thought that her flight, in case it could be 
effected, would seem like the avowal of her culpability, and such an 
avowal, in such a case, always supposes accomplices. 

“Oh, Princess Amelia!” thought she, “ if it be true that you have 
betrayed me, I will never betray you! I will discharge my debt to- 
wards Trenck. He saved my life; if it must be so, I will lose it 
for him.” 

Re-animated by this generous idea, she finished her package with 
much presence of mind, and was quite ready when Buddenbrock came to 
warn Lee that the time of departure had arrived. She thought his 
manner more hypocritical and disagreeable than usual. At once haughty 
and servile, Buddenbrock was jealous of his master’s sympathies, like 
old dogs who attack all the friends of the house. He had been wounded 
by the lesson the king had given him, while charging him to make his 
victim suffer, and he asked but to avenge himself upon her. 

“You see me greatly pained, mademoiselle,” he said to her, ‘ to be 
obliged to execute wih rigorous orders. It is a long time since any 
thing like it has been seen in Berlin. . . . Yes, since the time of King 
Frederick William, the august father of his present majesty, there has 
been nothing at all resembling it. That was a cruel example of the 
severity of our laws, and the terrible power of princes. I shall remember 
it all my life.” 

“ Of what example are you speaking, monsieur ?” said Consuelo, who 
began to believe that her life was in danger. 

“Of none in particular,” replied Buddenbrock; “I would speak 
generally of the reign of Frederick, which was, from beginning to end, 
an example of firmness never to be forgotten. In those times neither 
age nor sex was respected, when there was a grave fault to be punished. 
I remember one young person, very pretty, well born, and exceedingly 
amiable, who, because she had sometimes received the visits of an august 
person against the wishes of the king, was — up to the executioner, 
and driven from the town, having first been flogged with rods.” 

“I know that history, monsieur,” returned Consuelo, divided between 
terror and indignation. ‘The young person in question was well-con- 
ducted. All her crime consisted in having taken part in some music 
with his present majesty, as you say, and who was then prince royal. 
Has this same Frederick, then, suffered so little from the catastrophes 
he has drawn upon the heads of others, that he would now terrify me 
with the threat of a similar infamy ?” 

“T think not, signora. His majesty never does any thing that is not 
great and just ; and it is for you to know whether or not your innocence 
protects you from his anger. I would willingly believe so; yet I saw 
the king just now irritated as he never was before. He cried out 
that he was wrong to try to govern by indulgence, and that never, in 
the life-time of his father, would a woman have dared to show such 
audacity as yours. At last some other words dropped by his majesty, 
made me fear some disgraceful punishment for you ; I knew not what 
—I will not even guess. M in this is very painful; and if, when 
we reach the city gates, I find the king“has given contrary orders to 
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those which I have received to conduct you immediately to Spandau, | 
shall hasten to withdraw, the dignity of my office not allowing me to 
assist... .” 

M. Buddenbrock seeing he had produced the desired effect, and that 
the unhappy Consuelo was ready to faint, stopped. At this moment she 
all but repented her devotion, and could not help invoking in her heart 
her unknown protectors. But as she fixed her haggard eyes upon the 
features of Buddenbrock, she saw the hesitation of falsehood, and be 
once more to feel assured. Nevertheless her heart beat as though it 
would burst her breast, when an agent of police presented himself at the 
gute of Berlin, to exchange some words with M.de Buddenbrock. In 
the mean time, one of the mounted grenadiers who accompanied the car- 
riage approached the opposite door and said to her rapidly: in a whisper, 
“ Be easy, signora, a great deal of blood will be shed before any evil is 
allowed to befal you.”” In her confusion, Consuelo failed to distinguish 
the features of the unknown friend, who immediately withdrew. The 
carriage took the road to the fortress at full gallop, a at the end of an 
hour Porporina was incarcerated in the chateau of Spandau with all the 
customary formalities, or rather with the few formalities, which abso- 
lute power has occasion to employ. This citadel, at that time 
considered impregnable, is built in the middle of a lake formed by 
the confluence of the Havel and the Sprée. The day had become 
dark and foggy, and Consuelo having accomplished her sacrifice, expe- 
rienced that exhaustion and apathy which sometimes follow deeds of 
energy and enthusiasm. She laws herself then to be conducted into 
the sad domicile assigned her, without noticing any thing around. She 
felt exhausted, and though it was scarcely noon, threw herself, dressed as 
she was, upon her bed, and fell fast asleep. To fatigue was united that 
exquisite feeling of security which a good conscience ensures, and though 
her bed was hard and narrow, she enjoyed a delicious slumber. For some 
time she had only been dosing, when she heard midnight strike by the 
clock of the citadel. Musical ears are so sensitive to the repercussion of 
sound, that it effectually awakened her. As she sat up in her bed, she 
recollected that she was in prison, and that she must pass the first night 
in reflection since she had slept through the day. The prospect of such 
wakefulness in inaction and obscurity was not very delightful, but she 
knew she must resign herself to it, and endeavoured to do so at once. 

She was astonished at finding that she did not suffer from cold, and was 
thankful that she should, at least, be spared this physical discomfort, 
which is the most effectual bar to thought. The wind sighed without in 
a lamentable manner, the rain drove against the casement, and Consuelo 
saw nothing but the close grating of her narrow window on the dark and 
clouded face of the starless night. 

The poor captive passed the first hour of this new and untried suffer- 
ing in great peace of mind, and in the most logical, reasonable, and 
philosophical thoughts. But by degrees the tension fatigued her brain, 
and the night began to wax heavy. Her positive reflections changed into 
vague and eccentric reveries, Fantastic images, painful remembrances, 
and terrible appreheysions, assailed her, till she found herself in a state 
which was neither sleeping nor waking, and where all her ideas took form 
and seemed to float in the shadows of her cell. Sometimes she thought 
herself on the stage —she sang mentally a part which greatly fatigued 
her, and the remem‘brance of which haunted her, spite of her efforts to 
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get rid of it ; sometimes she saw herself in the hands of the executioner, 
with bare shoulders, in the presence of a stupid and curious crowd, and 
torn to pieces with rods, while the king a on witha furious air from 
a high balcony, and Anzolito laughed in a corner. At last she fell into 
a sort of torpor, when the only thing before her eyes was Albert extended 
upon his cenotaph, and making useless efforts to rise and come to her 
assistance. Then this image was effaced, and she thought she was 
sleeping underground in the grotto of Schrukenstein, while the sublime 
and heart-rending tone of Albert's violin, sent up from the depths of the 
cavern an eloquent and mournful prayer. The tones were so firmly sus- 
tained, though weakened by the distance, and the modulation so distinct, 
that she felt persuaded she really heard it, without dreaming of being 
astonished. It seemed to her as though these extraordinary sounds 
lasted more than an hour, and ended by dying gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly away. Consuelo had fallen asleep again, and the day was 
beginning to dawn when she re-opened her eyes. 

Her first care was to examine her chamber, which she had not even 
looked at the evening before, so much had the moral life absorbed in her 
all consciousness of physical existence. It was an unfurnished cell, but 
clean and well warmed by a brick stove, which was supplied from the 
exterior, and which threw no light into the apartment, but which kept 
up avery considerable temperature. One single arched opening gave 
light to the room, which, nevertheless, was not very dark; the walls 
were low, whitewashed. Three knocks at the door were given, and the 
keeper cried, in a loud voice,— 

“Prisoner, number three, get up and dress yourself ; I shall return in 
a quarter of an hour.” 

Consuelo hastened to dress and to make her bed before the return of 
the jailer, who brought her some bread and water for provision through 
the ey. with a very respectful air. He had the stiff bearing of an old 
major-domo of some noble house, and placed the frugal prison allow- 
ance upon the table with as much care and propriety as though he 
were serving a most recherché repast. 

Consuelo examined this man, who was of an advanced age, and 
whose gentle and refined physiognomy had nothing at first sight repul- 
sive in it. He had been chosen to wait upon the women because of 
his correct morals and good manners,—and discretion beyond all proof. 
He was called Schwartz, and gave his name to Consuelo. 

“T live underneath you,” said he, and if you should be taken ill, 
you have only to call me from your window.” 

“‘ Have you not a wife?” asked Consuelo. 

“Doubtless,” he replied, “and if you absolutely need her services, she 
will be at your command. But she is forbidden to communicate with 
the lady prisoners, unless in cases of illness. ‘The physician determines 
this. I have also a son, who will share with me the honour of serving 
you.” 
ar I do not want so many servants, and if you will allow me, Monsieur 
Schwartz, I will have nothing to do with any one but you and your 
wife,” 

“I know that my age and appearance give the ladies confidence. But 
there is no occasion to distrust my son any more than myself ; he is an 


excellent fellow, pious, gentle, and very a 
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The gaoler pronounced this last word with an emphasis which the 
prisoner well understood. 

“ Monsieur Schwartz,” she said to him, “ you will have no need of 
firmness with me. I am here almost voluntarily, and have no intention 
of escaping. So long as I am treated with respect and decency, as at pre- 
sent it seems I shall be, I will endure without complaint the discipline of 
the prison, however rigorous it may be.” 

As she spoke thus, Consuelo, who had taken nothing for four-and- 
twenty hours, and who had suffered from hunger all the night, broke 
some brown bread, and began eating. She remarked that her resignation 
made an impression upon her old keeper, and that he was at once 
astonished and annoyed by it. 

“Your ladyship has no repugnance then for this coarse nourishment?” 
he said, with some embarrassment. 

“ T will not conceal from you, that for my health’s sake, I should in 
time desire something more substantial ; but if I must content myself 
with this, I shall not be greatly disturbed.” 

“ And yet you are accustomed to live well? At home, you keep a 
good table, | suppose ?” 

* Yes, beyond doubt.” 

“Then,” said Schwartz, with an insinuating air, ‘‘ why do you not have 
suitable meals provided for you here, at your own expense ?” 

“Ts it allowed ?” 

** Certainly,” cried Schwartz, whose eyes brightened at the idea of ex- 
ercising his trade, after having feared to find his prisoner too poor or too 
abstemious to answer him this profit. “If your ladyship has had the 
precaution to coneeal some money before coming here, it is not forbidden 
even to furnish any nourishment you may like. My wife is a very good 
- and we possess some very neat articles for the table in plated 
silver.” 

“That is very amiable on your part,” said Consuelo, who discovered 
the cupidity of Monsieur Schwartz with more disgust than satisfaction. 
“ But the question is to know whether I have indeed any money. I was 
searched when I came here ; I know they left me a crucifix, which | 
greatly value, but I have not observed whether they took my purse.” 

“ Your ladyship has not observed ?” 

“No; does that astonish you ?” 

“ But your ladyship doubtless knows what there was in the purse?” 

“Money.” And as she said this Consuelo searched in her pockets 
without finding a single abole. ‘Monsieur Schwartz,” she said with a 
courageous gaity, “ I see that they have left me nothing. I must therefore 
= age with the prison regimen. So do not deceive yourself upon that 

ead. 

“ Well, madam, replied Schwartz, but not without a visible effort over 
himself, “I am going to pee to you that my family is honest, and that 
you have to do with wort ple. Your purse is in my pocket ; here 


it is!” and he shook the purse before the eyes of Porporina, and then 
a replaced it in his fob.” 

“ May it profit you,” said Consuelo, astonished at his impudence. 

“ Wait a bit!” returned the avaricious, yet timid Schwartz. “It is 
my wife who searched you. She has been ordered not to leave any 
money with the prisoners for fear they should corrupt their guard. But 
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when the guards are incorruptible, the precaution is useless. She did 
not then deem it her duty to give up your money to the governor, But 
as there is a trust to which one is obliged, in conscience, to conform, your 
purse must not return directly into your hands.” 

“ Keep it then,” said Consuelo, “ since such is your pleasure.” 

“ Beyond doubt, I shall keep it, and you will thank me for doing so. 
I am the depository of your money and I will employ it for your wants, 
as you think best. I will bring you what viands you prefer ; I will care- 
fully supply your stove; I will even furnish you with a little bed and 
linen at discretion. I will make up my account every day, and will 
pay myself out of your money so long as it lasts.” 

“That is right!” said Consuelo; “ I see that we shall find means of 
arranging this matter ; and I appreciate the honesty of Monsieur Schwartz 
as I ought. But when this sum, which is not very considerable, shall be 
exhausted, will you furnish me with the means of procuring a further 
supply ?” 

Your ladyship must not express yourself thus. To do so would be 
to fail in my duty, and I will never consent to do that. But your lady- 
ship shall not suffer ; you shall direct me, either at Berlin or elsewhere, to 
the person in charge of your funds, and I will present my weekly accounts 
to this person that they may be regularly discharged. My orders will not 
interfere with this.” 

“Very well. You have found means of correcting these orders, which 
are very inconsistent, since they permit you to treat us well, and yet deprive 
us of the means of inducing you to do so. When my ducats have come 
to an end I will take care to satisfy you. Begin then by bringing me 
some chocolate ; provide me witha chicken and some vegetables at dinner ; 
for the day you shall procure me some books, and you shall furnish me 
with alight in the evening.” 

“For the chocolate, your ladyship shall have it in five minutes; the 
dinner shall come as by clockwork ; I will add to it a good soup, and some 
dainties which ladies never disdain, and coffee which is very salutary as 
an antidote to the damp air of this residence. As for books and lights, 
it is impossible. I should be dismissed at once, and my conscience for- 
bids me to neglect my orders.” 

“ But recherché viands and dainties are equally prohibited ?” 

“No. We are permitted to treat ladies, and particularly your lady- 
ship, with humanity, in all which concerns their health and comfort.” 

“« But ennui is equally prejudicial to health ?” 

“ Your ladyship is deceived. By good nourishment, and keeping the 
mind quiet, every one here grows fat. I could tell you of a certain lady 
who entered slender as you are now, and who quitted, at the end of 
twenty years, weighing at least a hundred and eighty pounds.” 

“‘ Many thanks, Monsieur Schwartz. I do not desire such formidable 
— and I hope you will not refuse me a light and some 

s.” 

“IT humbly ask your ladyship’s on, I must not infringe on my 
duties. Besides, vies ladyship vi poeta ennui; you will have 
your harpsichord and music here.” : » 

“Indeed! Do I owe this consolation to you, Monsieur Schwartz ? 

“No, signora ; these are the orders of his majesty, and I have here 
an order from the governor to let the siid things pass and be deposited 
in your chamber.” 
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Consuelo, enchanted at being allowed her music, thought not of asking 
for any thing else. She took her chocolate gaily, while M. Schwartz 
arranged her furniture, composed of a poor bed, two straw chairs, and a 
small deal table.” 

“ Your ladyship will want a chest of drawers,” said he, with that 
caressing air wid ple take who are disposed to overwhelm us with 
cares and attentions for the sake of our money ; “ and then a better bed, 
a t, a desk, a footstool, a toilette table.” 

will accept a chest of drawers and a toilette table,” replied Con- 
suelo, who desired to economise her resources. ‘‘ As for the rest, 1 can 
dispense with them. I am not delicate, and I beg you will only furnish 
me with what I ask for.” 

Master Schwartz shook his head with an astonished and half-con- 
temptuous air; but he made no reply, and when he had rejoined his 
worthy spouse : 

“She has no harm in her,” said he, speaking of the new prisoner ; 
“but she is poor. We shall make no great profits out of her.” 

‘“* What could you expect her to spend?” returned Madame Schwartz, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘ She is no great lady! she is but an actress, 
as they tell me!” 

“ An actress !” cried Schwartz. ‘‘ Ah! I am delighted for the sake 
of our son Gotliebe.” 

“Fie!” returned Madame Schwartz, frowning. ‘ Would you make 
a mountebank of him ?” 

**You do not understand me, wife. He will be a pastor, I will not 
give that up. He has studied for it, and he is the right sort of man for 
it. But as he must preach, and up to this time he has shown no great 
eloquence, this actress shall give him lessons in declamation !” 

“The idea is not bad, provided she does not diminish the bills we 
present by deducting from them the price of her lessons.” 

“ Be easy! she has not the wit to do that!” replied Schwartz, grinning 
and rubbing his hands. 


CuaprTer XVI. 


Tue harpsichord arrived in the course of the day. It was the same 
which Consuelo had hired at her own expense at Berlin, and she was 
well pleased not to have to risk a new acquaintance with another instru- 
ment, which might prove less sound and agreeable. On his side, the 
king, who kept a watch over the minutest affairs, had taken care to 
inform himself, when he gave the order for the harpsichord to be for- 
warded to prison, whether it belonged to the prima-donna or not ; and, 
on learning that it was but hired, he had caused the proprietor to be 
informed that he would guarantee its restitution, but that the hire must 
remain at the charge of the prisoner. Upon which the instrument- 
maker ventured to observe that he had no means of redress against a 
person in prison, above all, if she should chance to die. M. de Veelnitz, 
charged with this important negotiation, replied, laughingly :— 

“« My dear sir, you would not trouble the king about rtd a trifle; and 


besides, you would gain nothing by it. Your harpsichord is seized 

upon to be enrolled upon the gaoler’s books at Spandau this very day.” 
The manuscripts and scores belonging to Porporina were also brought 

her; and as she was wondering at such amenity in the prison regulations, 
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the chief commander of the prison paid her a visit, to explain that she 
would have to continue her engagement as first singer at the theatre 
royal. 

Xe Such is the will of his majesty,” said he. “Every time that your 
appearance at the opera is announced upon the programme, a carriage 
with an escort will conduct you to the theatre at the hour named, and 
bring you back to sleep at the fortress directly the representation is over. 
These removals will take place with the greatest punctuality, and with all 
the respect due to you. I hope, mademoiselle, that you will not oblige 
me, by any attempt at escape, to redouble the rigour of your captivity. 
Agreeably to the orders of the king, you have been placed in a room 
with a fire, and you will be allowed to walk on the rampart, which you 
can see from hence, whenever it shall please you to do so. In a word, 
we are responsible, not only for your person, but for your health, and the 
preservation of your voice. The only constraint you will experience 
from us is, that you will be kept in secret, and that you will not be 
allowed to communicate with any one, whether inside or outside the 
prison. AAs we have few ladies here, and our gaoler suffices for the 
department you occupy, you will not be annoyed by the attendance of 
rude people. The honest face and good manners of Monsieur Schwartz 
ought to set you at ease on this point. Some degree of ennui, then, will 
be the only evil you will have to endure, and | conceive that, at your 
age, and in the brilliant situation you occupy ¥ 

‘Be easy, monsieur le major,” replied Consuelo, with some pride. 
“TI never know ennui when I can occupy myself. I ask but one favour ; 
it is that I may have the means of writing, and a light by which to 
practise my music during the evening.” 

“ That is quite impossible. I am in despair to be obliged to refuse 
the only demand of so courageous a person. But I can, in compen- 
sation, authorise you to sing dt all hours of the day and night, if it 
should so please you. Your chamber is the only one occupied in this 
isolated tower. ‘The gaoler’s apartments are beneath you, it is true; 
but Monsieur Schwartz is too well educated to complain at having to 
listen to so beautiful a voice ; while, for me, I regret that I shall not 
have the opportunity of enjoying it.” 

This dialogue, in which Maitre Schwartz assisted, was terminated by 
profound bows, and the old officer withdrew, convinced, from the tran- 
quillity of the singer, that she was there for some infraction of the 
discipline of the theatre, and for a few weeks at most. Consuelo her- 
self knew not whether she laboured under the suspicion of being an 
accomplice in some political conspiracy, or whether her sole crime con- 
sisted in having rendered assistance to Frederick de Trenck, or, in short, 
whether she suffered for having simply been the discreet confidante of 
the Princess Amelia. 

For two or three days, our captive felt more uneasiness, sadness, and 
ennui, than she would confess to herself. The length of the nights, 
which were still fourteen hours at this season of the year, was above all 
disagreeable, so long as she hoped to be able to obtain a light, ink, and 
pens, from Monsieur Schwartz. But it was not long before she became 
convinced that this obsequious person was gi with an inflexible 
obstinacy. Schwartz was not ill-natured, nor did he possess, like most 
of his species, a taste for inflicting suffegiefg. He was even pious and 
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devout in his way, thinking to serve God and secure his own salvation, 
provided he pa bee to engagements of his profession which he 
could not elude. It is true that these exceptions were rare, and that 
they related chiefly to those articles where he had less chance of profit 
from his prisoners than danger of losing his place. 

“Ts she not silly,” he said, “ ager of sepa " his a “ to 
imagine that to gain a few groschen a day, or a candle, | would expose 
myself to the chance of being dismissed ?” 

“Take good care,” replied his wife, who was the Egerio of his avaricious 
inspiration, “that you do not advance a single dinner when her purse 
shall be exhausted.”’ 

“Do not make yourself uneasy. She has savings, she tells me, and 
M. Porporino, the opera-singer, is the depository of them.” 

“ That is but a poor guarantee,” returned the woman. “ Read the code 
of our Prussian laws ; you will find one relating to actors, by which the 
are exonerated from all claims upon them. ‘Take care that the fund. 
holder of the said young ~~ not invoke this law, and refuse you 
the money when you present him with your accounts.” 

“ But since her engagement at the theatre is not broken by her im- 
prisonment; since she is to continue her avocations, I will prefer my 
claim to the cashier of the theatre.”’ 

“ And who can assure you that she will receive her salary? The 
king knows the law better than any one else; and if it be his good 
pleasure to invoke it—” 

“You think of every thing, wife,” said M. Schwartz. “TI will be 
upon my guard. No money! then no dinners, no fire, and furniture 
according to rule. The orders must be observed to the letter.” 

It was thus that the couple Schwartz discoursed respecting the fate of 
Consuelo. As for herself, when she felt quite assured that the honest 
gaoler was incorruptible with regard to the light she arranged her days 
so as to suffer as little as possible from the length of the nights. §S 
refrained from singing while daylight lasted, that she might reserve this 
occupation for the evening. She abstained, as much as possible, from 
ever thinking of music or entertaining her mind by musical recollections 
or inspiration before the hours of darkness set in. On the contrary, she 
gave the morning and the day to reflections suggested by her position, 
to the remembrance of the events of her life, and to dreamy speculations 
on the future. In this manner she soon succeeded in dividing her life 
into two portions, one wholly philosophical, the other wholly musical ; 
and she found that with exactitude and perseverance, one may, to @ 
certain extent, regularly govern and subject to one’s will the restive and 
capricious course of fancy, that fantastic muse of the imagination. B 
living soberly, in spite of the prescriptions and insinuations of M. 
Schwartz, and in taking a great deal of exercise on the ramparts, though 
without deriving pleasurable emotion from it, she succeeded in calming 
herself towards evening, and in employing agreeably those hours of 
gloom which prisoners, by trying to force slumber that they may escape 
ennui, fill with agitation and phantoms. In short, by giving but six 
hours to sleep, she was soon certain of sleeping peacefully every night, 
so that no excess of oe on one night infringed on rest of the 
succeeding. At the end of eight days, she was already so far reconciled 
to her prison, that it seemed to her as though she had never known avy 
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. other life. Her evenings, at first so dreaded, had become her most 


agreeable hours ; and the darkness, far from causing the terror she had 
anticipated, revealed to her treasures of musical conception, that she had 
long Soe within her without leaving her able to clothe them in form, 
amidst the excitement of her profession. When she felt that improvi- 
sation on one side, and on the other the execution of passages from 
memory, sufficed to fill her evenings, she allowed herself to devote some 
hours of the day to noting down her inspirations, and to the study of 
her favourite composers, with more care than she had been able to give 
in the midst of a thousand emotions, and beneath the eye of an impatient 
and systematic composer. To write her music she made use at first of 
a pin, by means of which she pricked the notes between the lines ; then 
of small age of wood, broken from her furniture, which she blackened 
against the stove when its heat was greatest. But as these proceedings 
occupied time, and as she had but a small provision of ruled paper, she 
found that it was better to exercise the powerfnl memory with which she 
was gifted, and to dispose in order within it the numerous compositions 
to which every evening gave birth. She at length succeeded in this ; 
and, while practising, could turn from one to another without confusion, 
though none had ever been written. Still, as her room was very warm, 
thanks to the increase of combustibles which M. Schwartz benevolent 
added to the ration of the establishment, and as the rampart on which 
she walked was unceasingly swept by an icy wind, she could not = 
from some days of cold and indisposition, which deprived her of the 
amusement of singing at the theatre of Berlin. The physician of the 
prison, who had been charged to see her twice a week, and to render an 
account of the state of her health to M. de Peelnitz, wrote that her voice 
had entirely failed her, on the very day when the baron proposed, with 
the consent of the king, that she should re-appear before the public. 
Her going out was therefore deferred, without causing her the least 
chagrin ; she did not desire to breathe the air of liberty, before she had 
become sufficiently familiarised with her prison to return to it without 
regret. 

Consequently, she did not treat her cold with that caution and solici- 
tude which a singer usually bestows on the precious organ of her throat. 
She did not refrain from her walk, and the result was an attack of 
feverishness, which lasted for several nights. Then she experienced that 
phenomena with which all the world is acquainted, and ever creates in 
the brain of every individual an illusion more or less painful. Some 
imagine that the angles formed by the walls of the apartment draw near 
them, shrinking and shrinking, till they press upon and crush their 
heads. Then by degrees they feel the angles loosening and loosening, 
and growing larger, till it leaves them free, and returns to its place, to 
approach once more, to shrink afresh, continuing the same alternation of 
pressure and relief. Others take their beds for a wave which lifts them 
up, which carries them to the canopy, and lets them fall, to be again 
raised up and pertinaciously tossed about. The narrator of this true 
history endures fever under the singular form of a large black shadow, 
which he sees rising horizontally on a brilliant surface, in the middle of 
which he fancies himself placed. This shadow, floating upon an 
imaginary foundation, alternates continually between contraction and 
dilation. It expands so as to cover ta whole of the brilliant surface, 
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and as quickly diminishes, till it is no longer visible but as a small line 
of thread, after which it expands anew, developing and shrinking in- 
cessantly. This vision would have nothing disagreeable for the dreamer, 
if, from a morbid sensation which it is not easy to make another under- 
stand, he did not imagine himself to be this unknown object floating 
without repose, on an arena inflamed by the fires of an invisible sun: to 
such a degree does this imagination go, that when the fancied shadow 
contracts, it seems to him that his own being lessens and decreases 
until it becomes the shadow of a fibre, while when it dilates, he 
feels his substance equally dilate, until it represents the shadow of 
a mountain enveloping a valley. Yet there is in his dream neither 
mountain nor valley ; there is nothing but the reflection of an opaque 
body producing upon a reflection of the sun an effect similar to that of 
the black pupil of a cat’s eye on its transparent 1s, and this hallucina- 
tion, which is not accompanied with sleep, becomes one of the strongest 
suffering. We can cite a person who in fever thought he saw the ceiling 
momentarily falling ; another, who thought he became a globe floating 
in space ; a third, who took the space between his bed and the wall for RY 
precipice, and who thought he was always falling on the left, while a 
fourth felt himself dragged to the right. But if every reader were to 
furnish his own observations, and the phenomena of his own experience, 
the question would not be advanced in the least, and no explanation 
would be afforded, why each individual should continue nightly through 
his whole life, or at least during a long series of years, to fall into a certain 
dream which is peculiar to himself, and which is cleared by no other, and 
should undergo at each access of fever the weight of a certain species of 
delusion constantly presenting the same distinctive character and reflect- 
ing the same agonies. This question belongs to physiology, and we 
believe that the physician may find in it some indications, I do not say as 
to the seat of the mischief, which is revealed by other symptoms no less 
evident, but as to some latent mischief proceeding in the case of each 
patient, from the weak side of his organisation, and which it is dangerous 
to provoke by certain stimulants sometimes resorted to. 

But this question is not my affair, and I beg pardon of the reader for 
having dared to touch upon it. 

As to our heroine, the hallucination caused by fever in her, naturally 
assumed a musical character, and affected her auditory organs. She fell 
back then into the dream she had had whilst waking, or at least, while 
but half asleep, the first night she had passed in prison. She imagined 
she heard the plaintive and eloquent tones of Albert’s violin ; sometimes 
loud and distinct as if the instrument were in her chamber, sometimes 
faint as though they came from the horizon. There was something painful 
in this fluctuation in the intensity of imaginary sounds. When the vibra- 
tions appeared to approach her, Consuelo was conscious of a feeling of 
terror; when they seemed to burst forth it was with a vigour which 
seemed to overwhelm the invalid. Then the sound grew feebler, yet she 
felt but little relief ; for the fatigue of listening with an ever-increasing 
attention to a melody lost in space soon caused her a species of swoon, 
during which she could hear no sound. But the incessant return of the 
harmonious strain brought with it shuddering, terror, and blasts of in- 
supportable heat, as though the vigorous stroke of the fantastic bow had 
unkindled the air and tossed the storm around her. 
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CHapTerR XI. 


THE LABORATORY. 


Foresight. But I have travelled in the celestial spheres, know the signs, and 
planets, and their names—can judge of motions direct and retrograde ; of sextiles, 
quadrates, trines, and oppositions, fiery trigons, and aquatical trigons. 

Concreve. Love for Love. 


LEAVING the cavalier to pursue his subterranean path alone, we 
shall endeavour, in the meantime, to give the reader some idea of 
the singular scene that awaited his arrival in the laboratory of the 
astrologer. 

Let him picture to himself a high vaulted chamber, cylindrical 
in shape, massive in construction, dungeon-like in aspect. Let 
him darken its gray granite walls with smoke—erect within it four 
pilasters, and decorate the fluted shafts of each with crowns, fleurs- 
de-lis, broken mirrors, horns of abundance, and with the letters ©, 
and 3. interlaced and surrounded with love-knots, devices emble- 
matic of the widowhood and queenly state of the builder of the 
turret. Let him next place within each subdivision of the wall, 
created by these pillars, talismanic effigies of superstitious import, 
and lest his fancy should not be wild or oie oS enough to 

supply sculpture sufficiently grotesque, we will endeavour to give 
some direction to it. In Bie first compartment, then, let him 
imagine “a kingly and crowned shape” seated astride upon an 
eagle ; grasping in one hand a ehiunderbolt, and in the other a 
sceptre; while a female figure, beaked like the Ibis, holds to his 

ze an enchanted mirror. Let him surround this group with 
ieroglyphics and cabalistic characters, and engrave beneath it the 
word $Hagiel: the intelligence of Satan. In the next compart- 
ment let him place another female shape of rare beauty, with 
dishevelled hair, grasping in the right hand a serpent, and in the 
left a singularly formed knife—let him encircle this medallion with 
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Hebrew and Chaldaic sentences, and inscribe at the head Z£edemel 
—the spirit of Venus; and at the feet Asmovel—one of the 
twelve angelic governors of the celestial signs. We may add, 
also, that these talismans, esteemed of sovereign virtue, and of 
power to aid in the acquisition of mystical lore, were composed of 
divers metals, molten when the constellations presiding over the 
nativity of the queen, by whose command they were fabricated, 
held sway ; and were soldered together with human gore, and the 
blood of goats. The third compartment is occupied by a group 
yet more fantastical. Here may be seen an altar of ivory, against 
which is placed a crimson cushion sustaining a huge crucifix of 
silver, iachoaians a lesser cross of ebony. On either side stands 
a satyr, wrought in bronze, supporting his rugged person with a 
club, and bearing upon his shoulder a vase of pure and shining 
crystal, containing certain unknown drugs, destined, it would ap- 
pear, for some impious oblation to the Evil One at the celebration 
of the Sorcerers’ Sabbath. 

Within the fourth and last compartment some mystery is evi- 
dently shrouded beneath the close-drawn folds of a thick and 
gloomy curtain. 

Ruggieri’s laboratory would have been incomplete had it wanted 
what, in the jargon of hermetic philosophy, would be termed the 
keeper of secrets, the producer of immortal fire, the athanor, or 
furnace. Behold it !—in shape round, as directed by the formula 
of the science, capped and winged on either side with a thin tube, 
with door and window, brazen plate, mattrass, and cucurbite 
complete. Upon the furnace door, this profane application of the 
sacred text has been made—‘t Querite, querite et invenietis, pulsate 
et aperietur vobis.” Around the square pane of the little window 
is traced the followin ere inscription, the solution of 


’ 


which must be left to the reader’s ingenuity :— 


Nunc dimittis Super fundamenta 
Fundamenta Super verba mea 
Verba mea Super diligam te 
Diligam te Super attendite. 


Upon the furnace is placed a gourd-shaped, bolt-headed glass vessel, 
hermetically sealed, and filled with a red fluid, the label of which 
purports to be dae virginis. Next to this stands another cucurbite 
plunged in balneo, containing a specific prepared according to the 
recipes of Flamel, Artephius, Pontanus, and Zacharius, for the 
cure of all astral diseases. Affixed to the copper vessel, deno- 
minated Saint Mary’s Bath, in which this bolt-head is deposited, 
is the following inscription : 


Maria mira sonat 
Que nobis talia donat 
Gummis cum binis 
Fugitivum fugit inimis 
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Horis in trinis, 

Tria vinelat fortia finis 
Filia Plutonis 
Consortia jungit amoris. 


On the floor near to the furnace is strewn all the heterogeneous 
lumber proper to the retreat of an adept: to wit, earths, metals, 
“vitriol, sal-tartar, argaile, alkali,” gums, oils, retorts, alembics, 
‘¢ crosslets, crucibles, and cucurbites.” Nor must we omit a slab of 
black marble, on which are deposited certain drugs and small 
phials, together with a vizard of glass, a circumstance sufficiently 
attesting the subtle and deadly nature of the tinctures sometimes 
extracted by the inmate of the chamber. 

Having thus put the reader in possession of the features of the 
room, we shall now place before him its occupants. 

Ata table, quaint and grotesque in its hain as the rest of 
the furniture, lighted by the dull red flame of a silver lamp, 
furnished with an hour-glass and a scull, with a mystical scroll 
stretched out before him, and apparently buried in deep cal- 
culations in a high-backed oaken chair, wrought with the same 
bizarre devices as the table, sat an old man in a black velvet garb 
with flowing sleeves—whose livid countenance and bald furrowed 
brow, clothed with a velvet scull-cap, proclaimed him to be the 
presiding influence of this weird abetle. Beside Ruggieri sat 
another stately figure, in whose haughty, imperious demeanour and 
proud brow the reader, we apprehend, will have no difficulty in 
recognising the queen-mother. 

Underneath the table, and almost appearing with his broad, 
hunched shoulders to lend it support, glared the dwarf, Elberich ; 
his red luminous eyes sparkling like phosphoric coruscations in the 
gloom. Nothing of the mannikin’s swart and shapeless figure could 
be discerned in the obscurity, beyond the outline, which resembled 
that of a grisly bear. But his hand would seem to grasp the 
wheel of some hidden machinery, serving to raise a trap-door, 
carefully contrived within the floor of the turret. At the dwarf’s 
feet was rolled, what appeared to be a round furry ball, but 
which, in reality, was a small black cat, of the civet species : 
an animal held in great request by the ancient necromancers for 
the confection and perfection of various charms, a certain pebble 
lodged beneath its tongue, being supposed to confer the gift of 
vaticination. 

At the moment when we raise the curtain of this picture for the 
reader’s inspection, the group we have # srramae was silent and 
motionless. Ruggieri pursued his calculations with earnest zeal; 
and the progress of his studies was watched with intense interest by 
the queen-mother. The dwarf remained immoveable as an ebon 
image. Nothing but the flashing of his eye-balls betokened ani- 
mation. 
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Suddenly a sharp musical ring was heard vibrating in the air, 
like the sound produced by a glass vessel accidentally stricken. The 
queen-mother raised her eyes, and fixed them upon a curiously 
constructed astrological instrument, placed on a stand in her imme- 
diate vicinity. Framed according to the instructions delivered by 
the star-wise seers of antiquity, this machine represented seven 
figures symbolical of the planets (whom Mercurius Trismegistus 
calls the seven Governors of the World)—wrought with infinite 
labour and cost when each orb was in ascendance, of the most 
precious stones, earths, and metals, supposed to be under its 
especial influence. The figure upon which Catherine’s gaze now 
turned was that of an armed man of ruddy brass, mounted upon 
a lion of the same metal, grasping in his right hand a ana 
sword, and in his left a trunkless head, carved in a blood-stone. 
Upon the helm of this martial image flamed a beryl; and in 
its slow ascent, the weapon within its grasp coming in contact with 
a bell-shaped glass above it, had given the alarum. 

“The mask comes not,” exclaimed Catherine, regarding the 
image with some dismay. Bright Jove hath no more dominion, 
we are now under the rule of fiery Mavors—a planet of ma- 
lignant aspect towards us.” 

“True, my daughter,” returned the astrologer. ‘* And see the 
red orb ascends within the second face of Aries. Would he had 
arrived ere this conjunction had occurred! Our scheme will 
scarcely prosper.” 

“Say not so, father,” replied Catherine, confidently: ‘If 
Crichton verish we shall have achieved much towards its accom- 
plishment. And when did thy tinctures, or Maurevert’s poignard 
fail us ?” 

“If the blow be dealt, or the potion swallowed, never, my 
daughter, but—” 

‘* But what, father ? Why these misgivings ?” 

‘The heavenly configurations presage danger to the Scot, not 
death,” answered the astrologer, gravely. “ For, though in his 
horoscope the giver of life meets with the interficient at this hour ; 
though the lord of the fourth house is in conjunction with the lord 
of the ascendant in Aries, within the orbs of a square of Saturn; and 
Capricorn descends upon the cusp of the eighth; yet there are other 
strong and countervailing signs. He may escape us, daughter.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Catherine. 

“ Methinks I see his star still shining in the heavens,” continued 
Ruggieri ; “ majestic and serene it traverses the skies, A halo of 
glory surrounds it. Malignant and cross aspects dart their baneful 
rays athwart its track. In vain they scowl. It pursues its course 
in splendour undisturbed.” 


_“ Does thine art tell thee this?” demanded Catherine, impa- 
tiently. 
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“My silent and unerring counsellors thus admonish me, my 
daughter,” replied the astrologer, ‘‘ I am but their interpreter,” 

‘* Say on, then,” continued Catherine, coldly. 

“The star has become a meteor,” returned Ruggieri. “ Its 
lustre is blinding.” mi 

“¢ What more ?” 

‘‘T gaze again. The heavens are void and dark: the meteor 
that dazzled me has sunk—the star of Crichton has set for ever.” 

* And when will this occur ?” 

‘“ Ere half a lustre shall have elapsed, my daughter.” 

**So long! and how will his doom be accomplished ?” 

“‘ The sign is fiery, and Saturn the afflicting planet,” returned 
the astrologer. ‘ Within his leaden sphere Hylech is cadent. The 
native will perish by the edge of the sword.” 

‘And if the unerring counsellors tell thee thus much concerning 
this Scot, what import do they bring touching thine own fate?” 

‘¢ Shall I erect a scheme, my daughter?” 

‘It were needless,” returned the queen-mother, sternly, ‘ I will 
read it for thee. Thy destiny is linked with that of Crichton. 
Or he or thou wilt perish. If he survive the night the stake will 
be thy portion on the morrow ; I will not stretch forth my hand, 
as heretofore, to redeem thee from the wheel.” 

‘* My gracious mistress !—” 

“ If the heavenly influences fail thee, wrest aid from darker 
pen. Summon to ny assistance by ee spells, such as thou 

oastest to have won from thy magical lore, a demon, like that 
which served the wise Cardan ; and bid him smite thine enemy, 
For, by my soul, if Crichton live to annihilate my projects, thy 
ashes hall be strewn by the winds over the Place i Eilon ere 
night once again draw her veil over the city !” 

“The gnome who served the wise physician you have named,” 
replied Ruggieri, firmly, “had not power over life. Jeréme 
Cardan could foresee, but not avert ; and yet he was well versed 
in the language of the stars. When he foretold that your august 
spouse, Henri II., was menaced with a fearful and sudden death, he 
could not unfold the means of its avoidance ; neither could his 
art turn aside the fatal lance of Montgomery. The end of the 
illustrious monarch was decreed on high. And when my long 
communing with the celestial intelligences informs me that your 
own great career will close within the limits of Saint-Germam, I 
can do no more than point to the term of destiny. It is not enough, 
that your majesty has abandoned the Tournelles and Tuileries ; nor 
that you abstain from setting foot within the district bearing that 
name ; your destiny will infallibly be accomplished, despite your 
a ge I have promised you length of days, power, an 

ominion ; and my prognostications will be fulfilled. But the 
means of their fulfilment rests with myself. Ihave shown you how 
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your dominion may be maintained, your power extended, and by 
what means length of days may be ensured. If I perish, your 
honours, your rule, your sway over the king, your power will depart 
from you, and moulder like a worm-eaten truncheon into dust. 
Deliver me to my enemies, and ere a week have elapsed, I predict 
that Louise de Vaudemont will have absolute sway over her hus- 
band’s affections. Joyeuse will be in power, the League destroyed, 
Guise and his partisans, who indirectly aid your schemes, crushed ; 
Henri of Navarre and the Huguenots will regain their strength in 
Paris, and your majesty will be without a party, and perchance in 
exile with your son the Duc D’Alengon. These results, which I 
foresee, my skill enables me to avert ; and when my dust whitens 
the pavement of the Place de Gréve, and your foes exult in your 
downfall, you will then call to mind my warning.” 

Catherine uttered a single exclamation of displeasure, but she 
offered no interruption to the astrologer. : 

‘To summon a spirit of darkness were matter of little difficulty,” 
continued Ruggieri, who had entirely regained his confidence, ‘ to 
him who possesses the treasured hieroglyphics of Nicholas Flamel 
—who can draw the names of the evil angels from Holy Writ, as 
did the learned Hebrew Mecubals—who can search the ancient 
Chaldean sages for a genius in the rays of Sol or Luna—who un- 
derstands the characters and seals of spirits, the kingly writing of 
the Malachim, that which is termed by the soothsayers of the east 
‘the passing of the river,’ and the Notariacon of the Cabalists. 
But a spirit invoked without due preparation, like the extraction 
by yon athanor of the argent-vif, in which strange colours, called 
out of season, endanger the magisterium, may, in lieu of assistance, 
bring destruction. Rorethaioke if your majesty desires it, I will 
prepare to raise a phantasm, proceeding according to the directions 
of Apollonius, Tnphonius, Albertus, and Raimundus Lullius, and 
shall make use of the signs given by the wise Porphyrius in his 
occult treatise ‘ De Responsis.’” , 

“IT do not desire a evidence of thy skill,” returned Cathe- 
rine, coldly. _‘* Choose some more convenient season for thy con- 
sultations with the powers of darkness. I would not have my 
own soul placed in jeopardy by such unhallowed intercourse. But 
if thou hast, in truth, a familiar spirit who serves thee, he should 
have ed thee against thine enemy. Crichton should never 
have found entrance here.” 

‘“Cnichton obtained admittance by stratagem, gracious madam 
—I was at the moment engaged in tending the wounds of the 
Gelosa, and Elberich for the first time neglected his trust. The 
Scot had seized the image and the scroll ere I could prevent him, 
or destroy them.” 

* And by his acquaintance with the character of that scroll, he is 
master of all ourintrigues with the Guise and the Bourbon—of our 
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communication with his holiness, and above all, of the hidden pur- 
port of our mission to Mantua—” 

“ He is, madam ?” 

«¢ And he is aware of this mask’s connection with our plot—of 
the part which he was destined to play in aiding our son, the Duc 
D’Alencon, to the throne of his brother Henry—all this thou hadst 
set down in thy accursed document.” 

“It were vain to attempt to disguise my inadvertence from your 
majesty—lI had done so.” 

‘‘ And by consquence, he is acquainted with the name and rank 
of this mask.” 

‘“‘ Unquestionably, madam.” 

‘“‘ And does my name—mark me, Ruggieri—answer, and equi- 
vocate not,—does my name, I say, appear in connection with that 
of the Duc D’Alengon in the plot for Henri’s dethronement ?” 

‘‘No, madam,” returned Ruggieri, boldly. 

“ Art thou sure of this ?” 

“ As of my existence.” 

“Cosmo Ruggieri, thou hast sealed thine own fate.” 

“* How, madam ?” 

“The king requires a victim. I must make a virtue of neces- 
sity. Justice must take its course upon the morrow.” 

‘* And your majesty will surrender me to the tribunal ?” 

‘‘If Henry demand it, I cannot offer resistance.” 

“Have you reflected on the consequences of such a step, 
madam?” returned Ruggieri, with sullen audacity. 

“ The consequences—ha !” 

‘“‘ The question may enforce strange truths from me.” 

‘Who will credit an accusation from thee—and against me—if 
written proof exist not ?” 

The furrows upon Ruggieri’s sallow brow were wrinkled into 
a bitter smile. 

: “ But if written proof should exist, madam—if I can produce 
| your own despatches—subscribed with your own hand, sealed with 
your own signet ?” 

Ha !” 

“If I can exhibit your own confessions that you have poisoned 
two of your sons, and are now conspiring to dethrone a third— 
| what appearance will the charge assume then, madam ?” 
| “ Hast thou not destroyed my letters ?” demanded Catherine, 
| trembling with wrath—%but no—no—’tis false—thou triflest with 


| 








me,” i : 
en Behold them !” cried Ruggieri, drawing » packet from his 
som. 


“Traitor !”” exclaimed Catherine, “ thou hast preserved those 
papers to betray me.” 
“No, madam,” replied Ruggieri—* but to protect myself, I 
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have served your majesty faithfully. I have betrayed no trust 
confided in me; and the rack shall tear me limb from limb ere it 
shall wrest word from me to your dishonour. Deliver me to Henri’s 
tribunal. Surrender me to the Chambre Ardente—and do so fear- 
lessly. Here are your papers.” eee meey, oe) 

‘* T was indeed sisi in thee, Ruggieri,” rejoined the queen- 
mother, moved.—* While aught of power remains to me, not a 
hair of thy head shall be injured.” ' 

‘‘T have ever found you a noble and generous mistress,” cried 
the crafty astrologer, respectfully kissing the hand which Catherine 
extended to him. 

“Commit this packet to the flames, my loyal servant,” said 
Catherine, “it may fall into other and less loyal hands than thine.” 

“ Before I do so, will it please your majesty to examine its con- 
tents?” returned Ruggieri. ‘There are certain papers which you 
may not choose to have destroyed.” 

“T know of nothing I should care to preserve,” said Catherine, 
musing. “ Speak if there be aught I call not to mind, good 
father.” 

“ Amongst other matters, that packet contains the proofs of 
Esclairmonde’s birth, which may be needful, should your majesty 
ever reinstate the fortunes of her house—or use her as a hostage 
against the Huguenot party—” 

“ True—true,” rephed Catherine, ‘‘ give them to me—these 
proofs are needed now. I must lay them before Henri. I must 
reveal to him the secret of her birth. I observed to-night, that he 
looked with eyes of devotion upon the demoiselle. Thy enchant- 
ments have wrought upon him in a quarter least expected. I must 
caution him against further advances.” 

“ Ahreman grant your caution come not too late, madam,” said 
Ruggieri ; ‘‘ his majesty is greatly enamoured ; and he hath a rival, 
moreover, to give a spur to his passion.” 

‘* Indeed !” exclaimed the queen-mother, “who has dared to 


approach my protegée in the character of a lover ?” 
‘He who dares every thing.” 


‘Thou canst not allude to Crichton ?” 

“‘[ have his majesty’s assurance that the accursed Scot is her 
favoured suitor,” returned Ruggieri. 

** Insolent !” exclaimed Catherine ; “ and yet I might have 
uessed as much from Marguerite’s vindictive ravings, with which 
thought Esclairmonde’s name was strangely coupled.” 

“ His majesty has, no doubt, carried his dudes into execution, 
and roused the suspicions of the Queen of Navarre,” returned the 
astrologer ; ‘he threatened as much in my hearing.” 

_ “ Doubtless he hath done so,” answered Catherine ; “and if 
jealousy befriend us with Marguerite, little more is to be feared 
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from Crichton. On that score we need entertain no further appre- 
hension. Thy phial was entrusted to her—” 

“To Marguerite ?” exclaimed Ruggieri, uneasily. 

“Upon a solemn pledge, which she dares not disobey. Be 
tranquil—Crichton will trouble us no more.” 

“A woman’s will may waver,” muttered Ruggieri, “ of all your 
sex, your majesty is the only one I have met with possessing in- 
flexibility of purpose.” 

At this instant a sound was heard within the wall of the apart- 
ment, as if a key were turned within the wards of a lock. 

“ He comes!” ejaculated Catherine, joyfully—* all is well.” 

And the next moment a door, so carefully concealed within the 
masonry of the turret as to be wholly undistinguishable, was thrown 
open, and the masked cavalier stood before them. Druid followed 
at his heels. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE INCANTATION. 


Voulez-vous en étre convaincu tout a l’heure (reprit le Comte) sans tant de fa- 
cons! Je m’en vas faire venir les Sylphes de Cardan, vous entendrez de leur propre 
bouche ce qu’ils sont, et ce que je vous en ay appris. 

Le ComTe DE GABALIS. Quatridéme Entretien. 


A COURTEOUS greeting passed between the cavalier and the 
queen-mother ; but unequivocal symptoms of dissatisfaction were 
exhibited by the dwarf and his feline companion at Druid’s intru- 
sion into their domain. Bristling, spitting, and erecting her back, 
the cat, like an enraged virago, seemed prepared to attack the 
stranger with tooth and talon, while the dwarf, no less offended, 
searched about for some more formidable weapon of offence. 
Druid, however, taking up his position at the feet of his new mas- 
ter, treated these hostile Jeematistiitvite with disdain, keeping his 
glowing eyes fixed upon the movements of the astrologer, in 
whom he appeared to recognise an enemy. 

Catherine's first inquiries from the cavalier were, whether he 
had been present at the royal supper ; and receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, she continued her interrogations; ‘‘ and your adversary 
was there likewise,” she asked, “ was he not ?” 

“ He was, madam,” answered the mask. 

“ Did he occupy the seat wont to be reserved for him by our 
daughter Marguerite ?” demanded Catherine, eagerly. 

“The Chevalier Crichton was placed next to the Queen of Na- 
varre,” returned the mask. 

“And she—she pledged him—did you observe so much, 
signor ?” , 

“T saw the wine poured out. I heard your daughter's whis- 
pered pledge. Crichton raised the cup to his lips—” 
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186 CRICHTON. 


« Now the Virgin be praised !” exclaimed Catherine, trium- 
phantly ; ‘ that draught has rendered him immortal. Ruggieri, 
the stars have deceived thee. Thine horoscope was false. Thy 
potion hath been swallowed. Our enemy 1s removed, You are 
right welcome, signor. You bring us glad tidings. I promised 

ou you should learn more of Crichton’s fate when you came 
fesher That cup—” : 

‘© Was poisoned,” rejoined the mask ; “ I know it, madam.” 

“ Ha !—was its effect so sudden ?—Is he then dead ?” 

‘“* He lives.” 

“ Lives !” 

‘«‘ A jewel within his ring gave him timely warning of his dan- 

~athege ae 
ger. The deadly potion did not pass his 43 

‘“ Confusion!” exclaimed Catherine. “ But though the poison 
has failed, twenty poignards invest the Louvre—he cannot avoid 
them all.” 

‘‘ Crichton has quitted the Louvre, and is yet in safety,” returned 
the mask ; “ he has baffled the vigilance of your spies.” 

“My rary deceived me not, you find, good daughter,” 
said Ruggieri, who, despite the ill success of their schemes, could 
not repress his exultation at this testimony to his astrological skill, 
— My apprehensions were not groundless.” 

‘“¢ Peace !” cried the queen-mother, ‘“‘ when I requested your 
attendance here, signor, it was to confer on matters of more 
moment than this Scot’s escape, and I crave your pardon if I 
dwell too much upon it. I am not accustomed to defeat. Mo- 
ther of Heaven ! 1t would not now surprise me if this minion of 
fortune, deeming himself invincible, and puffed up by his success, 
should adventure hither and attempt the rescue of the Gelosa—as 
he vaunted he would do, in the presence of my son’s assembled 
court. Heaven grant he may carry his boast into execution. But 
no, even his audacity hath its limits.” 

‘Your desires may be gratified, madam. Crichton, I doubt 
not, will fulfil his word. Are you sure he is not here already?” 

** Signor !” 

“ Nay, madam, the question is not irrelevant. He is aware of 
your appointment with myself—he quitted the Louvre in a disguise 
in all respects like my own—he has escaped your guard—he has 
vowed to attempt the Gelosa’s rescue—why should not I look for 
him here ?” 

‘You forget, signor, that you alone possess our glove. Your 
enemy may have the same masquerade attire in all respects ; but, 
without that passport, he could not gain entrance to our palace.” 

‘* My enemy possesses the king’s signet, madam,” returned the 
mask, ‘* which even your guard must respect.” 

‘Ha! doth he so?” exclaimed Catherine, “ this is news indeed. 
Ruggieri, who waits without ?” 
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‘ Some half-dozen trusty blades, with a Spaniard, and a son of 
Anak, whom I have taken this night into your majesty’s service, 
Knaves who fear not to use the stiletto; and who have, moreover, 
a wrong to avenge upon this Scot, being somewhile students of the 
University.” 

«© Enough—summon them to my presence.” 

Ruggieri stamped upon the floor. 

‘¢ Madam,” said the mask, sternly; “ I am accustomed to mect 
my adversaries in the field—sword to sword. I cannot sit by and 
see murder done.” 

‘“ Murder !” laughed Catherine, Secinvety ; “that phrase suits 
not with the justice of a queen, What ho! Ruggieri, come they 
not ?” 

The words had scarcely eseaped her lips, when several dark 
firures ascended from the trap-door, the bolts of which were with- 
drawn by the dwarf, and arranged themselves in silence before 
the queen. Amongst them were the Spanish student Caravaja, 
and the giant Loupgarou. ‘These desperadoes appeared to be 
now in their native element ; and their fierce and reckless coun- 
tenances well assorted with the nature of the occupation for which 
they were now apparently destined. 

‘Get behind yon carvings,” said Catherine, motioning to the 
darkling group ; “ yet stay—let him who has the surest dagger 
remain behind.” 

‘* Por la vida del Rey ! I claim that honour from your majesty,” 
said Caravaja ; *‘ my dagger hath never failed me.” 

“Let thy blow be dealt with more certainty, braggart, than was 
his, who this morn aimed at the same breast—that of the Chevalier 
Crichton.” 

“Por V’alma de mi madre !” ejaculated the Spaniard ; ‘is it 
Crichton whom your majesty—?” 

“ Ha! dost parley with us, knave ? Take thy place above the 
puidiocncataiiel as he ascends.” 

Caravaja drew his dagger, and took the position indicated by the 
queen. 

“He will not escape us now, methinks,” exclaimed Catherine, 
triumphantly. 

“Ts it possible, madam, you can witness this slaughterous deed 
unmoved ?” 

“ You shall behold my calmness. You know me not, signor.” 

“| hear a footstep,” exclaimed Ruggieri ; “ he comes.” 

** Art ready ?” asked the queen of the Spaniard. 

“My dagger thirsts for his blood,” returned Caravaja; “I see 
the waving of a domino within the vaulted passage below ; itisa 
masked figure, your majesty—not Crichton.’ 

** Be silent, fool, ’tis he.” 

‘‘ Madam,” exclaimed the mask, firmly, “ this must not be. 
No assassin’s blow shall be struck while I stand by.” 
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“Would you assist your enemy ?” said Catherine, scornfully : 
“an Italian, and forgive !” 

‘I do not ask Crichton’s life of your majesty ; I see well you 
are relentless. I entreat you only to delay the stroke till you have 
confronted him with me. Seize him, and stay his speech. But 
strike him not till I withdraw my mask.” 

A terrible smile played upon Catherine’s features. 

“ Though you begged this boon upon your bended knee,” said 
she ; “though my own soul were set upon the issue, I would not 
delay my vengeance one second. Are you answered, signor ?” 

‘“T am,” replied the mask sternly, and laying his hand upon his 
sword. 

A profound silence ensued. Not a breath was drawn. There 
was something so appalling in this momently-anticipated assassina- 
tion, that the hearts of the spectators grew chill with horror, and 
even Ruggieri’s livid cheek took a more ghastly hue. Catherine 
alone was superior to this weakness of humanity. Her countenance 
was lighted with a glance of triumph—and she listened intently for 
the approaching footsteps. The sounds drew nearer, and the points 
of a sable feather could now be discovered, emerging from the 
trap-door. 

Catherine motioned to Caravaja : the latter raised his dagger and 
drew back to give more certainty to the stroke. The new comer 
slowly ascended, uttering an exclamation as his eye rested upon the 
queen and her companions. At this moment the Spaniard’s weapon 
gleamed in the lamp-light ; but he struck not—his arm was disabled 
and pinioned by the teeth of Druid, and his poignard rolled upon 
the floor. The new comer, whose attire and mask in all respects 
resembled that of the sable cavalier, started and looked round 
irresolutely. 

‘* Hence !” exclaimed the cavalier, ‘‘ your plans are foiled—your 
stratagem is discovered—your life endangered—hence !” 

“ My followers are within hearing,” returned the mask, raising 
a call to his lips. 

But ere sound could be emitted, the trap-door closed with a 
hollow clangour beneath his feet: the machinery having been 
suddenly turned, and the bolts shot into their sockets by the dwarf, 

Catherine arose and fixed her piercing eyes upon the cavalier. 

‘‘A moment ago I told you, signor, that you knew me not. 
Take heed you purchase not that knowledge too dearly. I for- 
give this alienation on the score of your youth—but beware how 


you incur my displeasure a second time. The proverb would tell 
you that the offender writes in sand—the offended in marble. My 
wrong is engraven in adamant. This man hath defied me, and by 
my father’s head, he shall die the death.” 

‘What am I to understand from this, madam ?” inquired the 
mask, in a voice so exactly resembling that of the cavalier, that the 
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nicest ear could not detect a shade of difference in the intonation, 
and even Catherine started at the sound. 

«‘ Now, by our lady of good succour,” cried the queen, address- 
ing the cavalier, ‘‘ were I not assured of your identity, signor, I 
should almost doubt the evidence of my senses—the delusion is 
wonderful.” 

‘No delusion is practised on my part,” returned the mask, 
haughtily. ‘* Your majesty is the dupe of other artifice.” 

‘You bear yourself boldly, messire,” returned Catherine, ‘ but 
your confidence will not long avail you. ‘Tear off his mask !” 

At this command of the queen the men-at-arms, headed by 
Loupgarou, sprang from their concealment. 

‘‘Ha!—Saint Anthony to the rescue!—off!” cried the mask, 
fiercely, putting himself in a posture of defence. “ He dies, who 
first advances.” 

‘© Soh !—you refuse to remove your vizard,” said the queen ; 
“you are self-convicted, messire,” 

“To you, madam, I should not hesitate to reveal my features,” 
replied the mask, ‘‘ but before these rude assailants—never. You 
forget to whom you offer this indignity.” 

‘‘ By my soul, no—I forget it not,” returned Catherine, scorn- 
fully; ‘¢ I offer it to one who hath openly defied my power—who 
threatened to snatch a captive maiden from my Brasp, and who 
volunteered his own head as the price of his failure. He has failed, 
and think not I will omit the penalty.” 

** Those were Crichton’s words, madam.” 

* And Crichton’s are the features I would unmask.” 

“Then let your attendants tear off Ais vizard who stands beside 
you.” 

‘‘Insolent!” exclaimed the queen, “I trifle—upon him, varlets 
—strike first—I shall have leisure to peruse his lineaments alter- 
wards.”’ 

“ Hold, miscreants,” cried the cavalier, drawing his sword, and 
placing himself between the mask and the assailants— hold, or—’’ 

“Your blood be upon your own head,” ejaculated Catherine, 
impatiently. ‘I have already warned you.” 

“On one condition, madam, I will sheathe my sword,” said 
the cavalier. 

‘If that condition be the life of Crichton, you will in vain pro- 
pose it,” returned Catherine. 

“I do not ask Crichton’s life,” rejoined the cavalier—‘ I ask 
you only to defer your vengeance. Grant me a few minutes con- 
ference with your majesty, and let the removal of my mask be 
the signal to your executioners to assail their victim.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Catherine. 

And, ata gesture from the queen, ere he could offer any effectual 
resistance, the mask was disarmed and secured by Loupgarou and 
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his crew, and his arms bound together by the leathern girdle o, 
one of the men-at-arms. Caravaja by this time, not without the 
loss of much of his raiment, and somewhat of his skin, had libe- 
rated himself from Druid’s teeth, and muttering deep execrations, 
retired crest-fallen amongst his comrades. 

‘* Por la oreja sagrada de Malchos!” growled he to Loupgarou— 
“that hound must certainly be a wizard. I may say, with old 
Cornelius Agrippa, ‘ abi, perdita bestia, que me totum perdidisti.” 

‘‘ Tear me, madam !” exclaimed the mask, furiously, as soon as 
his choler allowed him utterance. I repeat, you are the dupe of 
artifice. Let both vizards be removed, and you will then judge 
between us.” 

“T shall exercise my own pleasure upon that head, messire,” 
returned Catherine—“ away with him, varlets, to the guard-room. 
See that the doors are barred against his followers ; and if rescue 
be attempted, tarry not for further orders.” 

‘We understand your majesty,” replied Loupgarou, in a hoarse 
tone, inclining his enormous person towards the queen in such 
manner as a tall cedar might be bent by the desert blast towards 
some tree of meaner growth—the giant, we may remark, had been 
incontinently chosen (such is the reverence in which brute force 
and stature are held by the vulgar) to the command of this bravo 
troop. ‘ Have you any further commands, madam?” asked the 
Titan, with a second obeisance. 

The cavalier again interposed. 

* Your majesty will, I trust,” he said, ‘ issue your commands,— 
that your captive be treated with the courtesy and respect to which 
his condition entitles him. Ihave your promise that he shall 
receive no injury till I withdraw my mask. But I will rather 
remove it now, and bring his fate to an instant issue, than expose 
a gentleman to the debasing taunts of a felon band like this ; 
whose insults, were I in his place, it would be more difficult to 
brook than their daggers’ points.” 

‘“‘T see not wherefore we should respect his honour who re- 
garded not mine, signor,” returned Catherine, sarcastically —* but 
be it as you desire. Remove the captive,” she continued, address- 
ing Loupgarou. ‘Treat him with all consideration consistent 
with his safe custody. It were well if he bestowed the few minutes 
of grace left him, in preparation for the eternity he will so soon 
me ee Look to him well—the lives of all shall answer for 
uis life.” 
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“ Away!” cried the queen. And without allowing him time for 
further speech, the mask was hurried down the trap-door, and the 
iron valve instantly closed over him. 

The dwarf expressed his satisfaction at his disappearance by 


exclaimed the mask—* by my soul, you are de- 
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multitude of elfin gambols. Catherine clapped her hands—her 
custom when greatly pleased—and turning to the cavalier, said, 
with a benignant smile, 

“J will now come to the subject nearest your heart, signor 

. . ° =) > 
and speak of her whose deliverance this luckless Crichton was to 
have effected—the Gelosa. You may desire to behold her.” 

‘“T came hither for that purpose, madam,” replied the cavalier. 

The queen motioned to Ruggieri. Followed by the dwarf, the 
astrologer withdrew to that side of the chamber across which the 
curtains were drawn, and busied himself in describing certain lines 
with his Jacob’s staff upon the floor, while his companion proceeded 
to set fire to various spicy woods in a brasier, in which from time 
to time, he cast other odoriferous ingredients, presently filling the 
chamber with a cloud of vapour. 

‘“‘ Hath a magical ceremonial to be performed previous to her 
appearance ?” asked the cavalier, in a tone of impatience. 

‘Said I not there was sorcery in the case,” returned Ruggicri— 
“ The girl is under the dominion of invisible but powerful essences, 
over whom these spells have control. You shall not only behold 
her in person, but learn by what charms she has so long held your 
soul in subjugation.” 

“Tt needs no conjuration to discover the nature of those allure- 
ments,” returned the cavalier impatiently. “ She whose eyes shame 
the star Aldeboran in lustre, and whose form rivals that of the sylph 
Agla in lightness, need not resort to enchantment to hold her lover's 
heart in thraldom. I can divine whence her fascination arises 
without thine aid, good father.” 

‘Can you likewise divine whence arises her repugnance towards 
your suit, noble signor? Can you tell by what power she is 
enabled to resist your passionate suit ?” 

“ By that power, over which no art or enticement, human or 
superhuman, can prevail—that of virtue,” returned the cavalier. 

‘ Pish !” exclaimed Ruggieri, scornfully shrugging his shoulders 
—the honour of man and the faith of woman, like trinkets used 
to decorate apparel, are excellent embellishments to discourse, but 
of little real utility to the possessor. I understand not the advan- 
tage of such ornamental qualities, and have no strong belief in their 
existence. Virtue, however, has little to do with with this girl’s 
repugnance to you, signor. She prefers another ; and has been, 
moreover, in possession of acharm, which, as I told you, I removed 
this morning from her neck. Take this key, signor, I have 
plunged it into a collyrium of such efficacy, that it cannot fail to 
draw her love towards him who wears it. Her heart will no longer 
dwell upon Crichton, but upon you.” 

‘The cavalier took the key wh examined its curious workman- 
ship attentively. Ruggieri withdrew to continue his mysterious 
rites. 
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“ While the astrologer is occupied with his suffumigation,” said 
Catherine, assuming a confidential tone; ‘‘ you shall learn the secret 
I have to disclose to you—a secret which, as I have already 
observed, nearly concerns yourself.” 

‘«‘ A secret which concerns me, madam ?” said the cavalier, whose 
eye was still fixed upon the golden key he held; “ does it relate in 
any way to the Gelosa?” 

“ By our Lady !” exclaimed Catherine, scornfully, ‘* Ruggieri was 
not far from the truth, when he said you were bewitched by this girl. 
Your thoughts run on nought else. But do you imagine, fair sir, 
I am equally the subject of her fascinations, that I should trouble 
myself with the affairs of 2 minstrel ?” 

“Your pardon, madam. But I thought you had made some 
discovery touching the condition of this girl. There 1s an inscrip- 
tion graven upon this key, from which I gather somewhat of her 
history.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” said Catherine, ‘* what imports it?” 

“That she is the daughter of a dame of Mantua, of rank; her 
name Ginevra.” 

‘‘How learn you this, noble signor ?” asked the astrologer, 
anxiously returning towards him. 

‘‘From the handle of this key, = which these characters, 
revealed by the powerful acid thou hast applied, have become 
apparent—*‘ Ginevra, daughter of Ginevra Malatesta—Mantua.’” 

‘* Taphthartharath !” exclaimed the astrologer, shaking as if a 
vision had passed before him. 

“What ails you, father?” inquired the queen. 

“ Nothing, madam—nothing, stammered Ruggieri, desirous, it 
would seem, to conceal the interest he took in the cavalier’s disco- 
very; ‘‘ but there is more, is there not, noble signor? Give me that 
key—why did I part with it from mine own keeping ?” 

** Of what all had it been to thee ?” said Catherine, scornfully ; 
“thy boasted art could not enable thee to detect those hidden 
characters. But what mean those mystic letters and that figure? 
Can you unravel this further mystery, signor?” 

«The figure is that of the planet Saturn, under whose dominion 
the metal of which this key is wrought, is placed by the disciples 
of occult philosophy. The letters are cabalistic characters, refer- 
ring by numbers to those of the Hebrew alphabet; and forming, 


when placed together, a legend in that tongue, which may be thus 
interpreted :— 
Gold! who wert a father’s bane, 
Gold ! who wert a mother’s stain, 
Gold ! be thou a daughter's chain 
Of purity. 
Shield her breast from sword and fire, 
From intemperate desire ; 
From a heaven-abandon'd sire, 
In charity !” 
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«A singular inscription!” exclaimed Catherine, “and by my 
faith, signor, you have shown no little ingenuity in its elucidation. 
T question whether my captive Crichton, who is said to be as well 
versed in the mysteries of the Cabala as Pico di Mirandola, could 
have rendered it more felicitously. But love is quick-sighted.” 

‘¢ Suffer me to behold that inscription, noble signor,” said Rug- 
giere, trembling with agitation. ‘I would fain examine those 
characters with mine own eyes.” 

“Not now—not now, good father,” interrupted Catherine 
peremptorily; ‘this bauble has already offered too much interrup- 
tion to my conference. What matters it to thee who was the sire, or 
who the mother of this girl?” 

‘‘ Every thing !’ exclaimed the astrologer, eagerly, but correcting 
himself, he added—* that is, my charm would be more perfect if I 

ssessed the talisman.” 

‘¢’Tis plain thou didst not understand its use or virtue,” returned 
the queen—‘ To thy task without more delay.” 

And Ruggieri, seeing opposition was useless, slowly withdrew, 
casting a lingering, longing glance upon the amulet which he 
had so heedlessly abandoned to another, and which, (now that he 
had parted with it) appeared to assume infinitely more importance 
in his eyes than it had done while it continued in his own posses- 
sion. 

“ Your majesty had a disclosure to make to me?” said the cava- 
lier, as soon as the astrologer had retired— may I venture to 
recall your attention to the subject ?” 

“T have a secret to communicate not less singular than that 
you have just chanced upon,” said the queen; “but before I 
unfold my mystery, I must inquire from you whether amongst 
the beauties who thronged the Louvre to-night, you noticed one 
who held the chief place among ourdames of honour, and who was 
for some time the favoured object of the king, our son’s regard?” 

“Your majesty cannot mean the Demoiselle Esclairmonde?” 
returned the ns, starting. ‘‘ Is it possible your communications 
can have reference to her?” 

‘“‘ My disclosure has reference to Esclairmonde, signor,” rejoined 

the queen—‘ you have heard, perhaps, that there is a mystery 
attached to her birth.” 
_ “Thave heard, madame, the court rumour, which runs that she 
is an orphan, the daughter of a Huguenot gentleman of distinction, 
but that her real name is carefully concealed even from her own 
knowledge by your commands.” 

“The tale whispered abroad by my orders has reached your ears, 
I find,” replied Catherine, “ nor is it altogether wide of the truth. 
She is the daughter of a Huguenot leader—but that leader was 
Louis I. de Bourbon, Prince de Condé.” 

For a moment the Cavalier appeared to be lost in astonishment. 
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Uttering a single exclamation of surprise, he maintained a perfect 
silence, as if overwhelmed by the queen’s intelligence. Catherine 
regarded him fixedly. vain 

‘“ My news,” she said, “excites your admiration. You deemed 
not that in my unknown attendant, Esclairmonde, you beheld the 
daughter of a house illustrious as your own.” 

“T am indeed filled with wonder, madame,” faltered the cavalier 
—‘‘ Esclairmonde a Princess of Condé !—can it be ?” 

“ Look at these papers which authenticate her birth,” returned 
Catherine, placing the packet given her by Ruggieri, before the 
cavalier, “ Read that despatch from Tavannes, the captor of the 
infant princess—read those instructions from the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine—that memorial of the guard who seized her—this credential 
of her attendant, and my own letters of authority written at the 
period. Let your own eye glance over these documents, and * oy 
will at once satisfy yourself of the truth of what I have asserted.” 

With a hand trembling with eagerness, the cavalier took the 
packet. His eye wandered rapidly over its contents. 

“T am satisfied, madam,” replied he, as his hasty scrutiny con- 
cluded. “ And the secret of Esclairmonde’s birth is of course, 
wholly unknown to the prince her brother ?” 

“Henri de Bourbon believes that his sister perished in her 
infancy,” returned the queen. “I will briefly relate to you how 
she fell into my hands, and you will then perceive his grounds for 
that supposition. During Louis de Bourbon’s flight from Noyers 
to Rochelle, an antbuscade, placed by my directions in the moun- 
tain passes near Sancerre for the purpose of intercepting the fugitives, 
surprised and attacked the litter in which the princess and her infant 
charge were conveyed. By miracle she me her son escaped: but 
a fair child—a babe—scarce weaned, was borne off in triumph b 
the assailants. Condé, at the head of his ritters, vainly sought to 
recover his treasure. His efforts were so desperate, that a strata- 
gem was resorted to, to baffle his fury. A child snatched from 
one of his household, was hurled beneath his horse’s feet, and 
deceived by the outcry of his opponents—thinking that he had 
unwittin sy contributed to the destruction of his own offspring—the 

rince in despair directed his attention to the preservation of his 

istracted consort, with whom, and with his son, he succeeded in 
effecting a secure retreat. From that day to the hour when his 
blood dyed the battle-field of Jarnac, Condé continued in ignorance 
of his child’s existence. She was to him as she had n no 
more. 

A deep sigh burst from the cavalier’s breast as Catherine paused 
for a moment to ascertain the impression she had produced. Appa- 
rently satisfied, she proceeded with her narrative. 

‘“‘A month after the event I have described,” continued the queens 
“a fair-haired infant was brought to me at the Louvre, by a faithful 
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emissary of Tavannes. ‘The fawn is netted, wrote the maréchal 
in the letter now lying before you, ‘ the deer hath escaped our toils.’ 
By the advice of the Cardinal of Lorraine, the wisest and most pre- 
scient of counsellors, the princess was reared in entire seclusion and 
in ignorance of her rank—and by the cardinal’s advice also, the 
motives of which you will find there developed, she was secretly 
suffered to imbibe the Calvinistic principles of her family. 
Of late, in order the more effectually to mask my designs, I have 
given it out that I intend her for the cloister, and I have noted 
with satisfaction the effect which this announcement of my will has 

roduced upon her. The period which the sage cardinal foresaw 
is arrived. Anjou’s plot is ripe. The Huguenots must be gained. 
With Esclairmonde I have the means of winning over their 
leader. With her I have an earnest of Condé’s fidelity, should he 
league his arms with ours—with her I can _paralyse his efforts 
should he declare against us.” 

“A refined and subtle scheme, madam,” replied the cavalier, 
who had with difficulty repressed his indignation during the latter 
part of the queen’s recital, and whose vizard alone prevented the 
wrathful expression of his countenance from being perceived, “ and 
worthy of a discipline of Niccolo Macchiavelli, such as the Cardinal 
of Lorraine was known to be. But may I venture to ask, madam, 
whether you now propose to restore the princess to her brother ? 
And, futhermore, what may be your majesty’s motive in making 
me the depositary of so important a state secret as the mystery of 
her birth ?” 

“ Your questions are somewhat abrupt, signor,” replied Catherine, 
with a slight expression of displeasure; “‘ nevertheless, I will answer 
them as freely as they are put. Your alliance with Anjou —your 
devotion towards myself—entitle you to my confidence. Why I 
have entrusted you witha secret so dear to me as that of Esclair- 
monde’s birth will presently appear. Meantime I will answer your 
first inquiry at once, by saying that I do not propose to restore the 
princess to her brother, till the full object of her detention shall 
be accomplished. I have other and more extended views respecting 
her. In a word, I have yet to dispose of her hand in marriage.” 

The cavalier started. , 

“How?” he exclaimed, with some impatience—* Will your 
majesty exercise the power which you have acquired over the 
destiny of this princess, to give away her hand without the consent 
—without the Rasacieianetadl her brother, Henri de Bourbon 

‘“ Without his consent—without her own,” returned Catherine— 
‘Think you the Prince de Condé’s approval will be needed to ratify 
an alliance proposed and sanctioned by Catherine de Medicis > s 
shall bestow her upon him who serves me best, not on him who may 
please her fancy most, or that of Henri de Bourbon, The choice 
of the one might fall upon some hostile leader of the Huguenot 
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arty—the election of the other, were she consulted, might be 
aetiased in favour of some such arrogant adventurer as the young 
Scot, whose life now hangs upon my breath; and who, as I learn 
from Ruggieri, hath already dared to offer his suit to her.” 

“Tt was in ignorance of her rank that he did so,” returned the 
cavalier, ‘* for whatever opinion I may entertain of the scope and 
aim of Crichton’s ambition, I cannot think that, had he been 
acquainted with Esclairmonde’s exalted birth, he would have ven- 
tured to aspire to her hand.” 

“ He has already aspired to the favours of my daughter, Mar- 
guerite de Valois,” returned Catherine frowning, ‘‘and he who 
will dare to soar so high in gallantry, will scarce content himself with 
a lowly flight in honest love. You are mistaken in your estimate of 
this Scot’s character, signor. I read it more clearly than you do. 
His ruling passion is ambition. He aims at distinction in all things 
and were I to free him from his fetters, and to entrust him with 
the secret I have just now communicated to you, the first use he 
would make of his liberty would be to renew his suit with redou- 
bled ardour to the princess.” 

“ There, I am assured you wrong him, madam.” 

“No matter,” cried Catherine, “I shall not afford him the 
opportunity. Crichton is of an order of men who must be 
crushed ere they attain dangerous eminence. To elevate him would 
be to endanger our own power. Henri is ruled, as you well know, 
by his minions—the minions are ruled by Crichton. His mental 
acquirements—his bravery, and his various and unequalled accom- 
plishments have already obtained complete ascendency over a court, 
which of ail others is most easily dazzled by such qualities.” 

“ And are these the only faults you can lay to Crichton’s charge, 
madam?” asked the cavalier. 

‘‘No,” replied Catherine, ‘he has yet a greater fault.” 

“ Beseech your majesty name it.” 

“ He is of incorruptible honesty,” rejoined Catherine, “ had he 
been otherwise, he had been the fittest instrument I could have 
chosen for my purposes—as it is, he is only an obstacle—” 

“Which will speedily be removed,” supplied the cavalier, 
gravely. ‘Suffer me to change the subject, and to return to that 
from which we have wandered?” 

‘‘ The Princess of Condé—true,” replied Catherine; ‘* you beheld 
her at the Louvre to-night, signor—I would gladly learn what is 
your opinion of her attractions! Is her beaaty equal to that of our 
dames, think you?” 

‘‘ It is without a peer in the world,” sighed the cavalier. 

Catherine smiled complacently. 

‘Mary Stuart,” she said, ‘in the zenith of her youth and 
loveliness—when the walls of the Louvre resounded with the sighs 
of her thousand worshippers—and when the whole chivalry of 
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Europe flocked to the court of France to bask in her smiles—was 
not so beautiful.” 

“ T can well believe it, madam,” returned the cavalier, in a tone 
of deep despondency, “I have myself seen the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots, and her charms of person, wondrous as they still are, 
cannot, I think, have equalled the matchless perfections of Esclair- 
monde.” 

Catherine again smiled ; and it was with some playfulness of 
manner that she now continued the conversation. 

“ She is indeed most lovely,—so lovely that, I think, if Anjou’s 
suit fail, as it is not unlikely, with that experienced coquette our 
sister (as her years as well as her regal dignity entitle her to be 
termed), Elizabeth of England, I shall console him for his disap- 

ointment with the hand of the fairest princess of her time. What 
he loses in power he will gain in beauty. How say you, signor? 
Does this alliance meet with your approval ?” 

“‘ Beseech you, madam, press not that question upon me,” replied 
the cavalier, in a troubled tone, ‘and to be frank with you, let me 
confess at once, that if the object of your conference be the consi- 
deration of an alliance between the Duc D’ Anjou and Esclairmonde, 
I am myself far too deeply interested in the fate of the fair princess, 
to be able to offer an impartial opinion upon the policy or impolicy 
of the proposed union, and must, therefore, with your majesty’s 
permission, decline its further discussion. Esclairmonde’s charms 
would alone entitle her to the hand of the proudest prince in 
Europe, who might deem himself supremely blest in their posses- 
sion.’ 

‘‘ Say you so, signor?” returned Catherine, gaily. “ What if I 
change the title and designation of the bridegroom? What, if for 
Francois de Valois, Duc D’Anjou, I substitute that of Vincenzo 
di Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua—will that alliance please you 
better ?” 

‘“* Madame!” faltered the cavalier. . 

‘Have I not read your heart aright? Do you not love this 
maiden ?” 

“‘ More than my life.” 

“She is yours, then—I give her to you—and moreover, I 
will enrich her with a dowry from my coffers, such as neither the 
D'Este nor the Farnese could bestow.” 

A deep-drawn sigh was the only response made by the cavalier. 
Putting her own construction upon his silence, the queen continued : 
‘Lend your aid with arm ot counsel, to place Anjou upon his 
brother's throne, and Esclairmonde is your reward.’ 

‘‘ And is the best blood of France,” returned the cavalier, with 
bitterness, “ to be bartered for treason ?” 

“ These are strange words from you, prince,” rejoined Catherine, 
“can I have been mistaken in you? Have I fostered a secret 
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foe—are your own despatches—are those letters delusive? Answer 
me, Vincenzo. Do I address an ally of Anjou, or a secret foe 
of Henri—the friend of an aspiring prince, or the tool of a falling 
monarch ?” 

« You speak to one who thinks, acts, and speaks freely and fear- 
lessly, sehen ; who aspires to honour by honourable means—and 
who would hurl from his grasp the sceptre of France, could it be 
attained only by treachery. Your plot against Henri, phrase it how 
you may, is treasonable.” ; 

«J will not quarrel with your terms, prince,” replied Cathe- 
rine, coldly. ‘ Words are to us the cloak ‘neath which the sword 
is hidden, and the more honestly they sound the less suspicion they 
are likely toawaken. You are welcome, therefore, to call our plot 
rebellious, so long as you can enact the _ of an arch-rebel your- 
self. But enough ofthis. You say you love the Princess of Condé. 
Assist Anjou in his (if you so please to phrase them) treasonable 
designs. Place him upon the throne, and she shall be the meed 
of your services.” 

Catherine paused and fixed her eagle glance upon the cavalier, 
awaiting his reply: But he spoke not. Contending emotions 
seemed to agitate his bosom. 

“ What means this?” exclaimed the queen, rising in displeasure. 
** Do you reject my offer?” 

‘A fatal bar exists against its acceptance.” 

‘* Your passion for this girl—this Gelosa—is it so? By our 
Lady! there must be witchcraft in the case. Ruggieri, proceed 
with thine enchantments—we must dissolve the spell. Prince,” 
she continued in a stern deep tone, “reflect upon my offer. I 
shall expect your answer on the morrow. Meanwhile, bury the 
secret 1 have committed to your keeping within the inmost 
recesses of your heart. Breathe it not even to your confessor. 
You can now conjecture why I desired this interview with you 
—why I selected you as the depositary of the secret of Esclair- 
monde’s birth. You have perused those evidences of her illustrious 
origin. You have satisfied yourself she is the daughter of Henn 
de Bourbon. I will now commit those documents to the secure 
custody of this coffer.” Saying which, Catherine extended her 
hand to receive back the packet. 

‘An instant, madam, I beseech you,” returned the cavalier, 
still detaining the papers, while his eyes appeared eagerly to scan 
their contents. 

‘You will have more leisure for their perusal on the morrow,” re- 
plied the queen, “in the meantime turn your thoughts to her who 
more immediately claims your attention.’ 

At this juncture, and ere Catherine could possess herself of 
the packet, the chamber was plunged in darkness. Unobserved, 
during their conference, the Sieeat had silently crawled near the 
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akers, and at a signal from Ruggieri, suddenly extinguished the 
lamp which hung above their heads. 

“ The letters,” demanded Catherine, hastily. And as she spoke 
what she conceived to be the packet was placed in her hands. 

Suddenly a low and plaintive strain of music—whence proceed- 
ing, it was impossible to determine—was heard, and at Se same 
moment, a cool and refreshing odour addressed itself to the 
senses of the cavalier. The effect of this subtle spirit combined 
with the rich and fragrant exhalations of the chafing-dish, induced 
an agreeable langour, against the overpowering influence of which 
it was vain to contend. It disposed the mind unresistingly to sur- 
render itself to the delusions about to be practised by the sorcerer, 
Through the dense cloud of vapour that now filled the apartment, 
nothing could be seen but the dull red fire of the brasier, and the 
symphon became each instant more faint, until it gradually died 
away. L 1e voice of the astrologer was then heard chanting the fol- 
lowing strains: 


Encantation. 


Lovely spirit, who dost dwell 

In the bowers invisible, 

By undying Hermes reared ; 

By Stagyric sage revered ; 

Where the silver fountains wander ; 
Where the golden streams meander ; 
Where the dragon vigil keeps 

Over mighty treasure heaps ; 
Where the mystery is known, 

Of the wonder working Stone ; 
Where the quintessence is gained 
And immortal life attained— 
Spirit !—by this spell of power, 

I call thee from thy viewless bower. 


The footstep of the astrologer was now heard to approach the 
brasier. A hissing noise, as of some fluid cast upon the fiery coals 
succeeded. Fresh volumes of smoke ascended to the ceiling, emit- 
ting vivid sparks as they arose, and Ruggieri, muttering some 
unintelligible sounds continued his spell. 


The charm is wrought—the word is spoken, 
And the sealed vial broken ! 

Element with element 

Is incorporate and blent ; 

Fire with water—air with earth. 

As before creation’s birth ; 

Matter gross is purified, 

Matter humid rarified ; 

Matter volatile is fixed, 

The spirit with the clay commixed. 

Laton is by azoth purged, 

And the argent-vif disgorged ; 
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And the black crow’s head is ground, 
And the magistery found; 

And with broad empurpled wing 
Springs to light the blood-red king. 
By this fiery assation— 

By this wondrous permutation 
Spirit, from thy burning sphere 
Float to earth—appear—appear! 


For an instant all became dark. Even the dull glare of the 
chafing-dish was obscured. A fresh strain of music more soft, 
more plaintive than the preceding melody, was heard. A dazzling 
: stream of light was seen to cut swiftly through the air, and to settle 


near the astrologer. 
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V’'LL FOLLOW THEE. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I’cx follow thee, I'll follow thee, 
Wherever thou mayst go, 

To the land of burning sunshine, 
Or the realm of winter snow ; 

For the world is not so boundless 
As a woman’s love can be, 

And wherever thou mayst wander 
I will follow, follow thee! 


I'll follow thee, I’ll follow thee, 
Whatever thou mayst prize, 

Of fame or grandeur to be won, 
Beneath the alien skies ; 

For the world owns no such treasure 
Asa faithful heart can be, 

So wherever thou mayst wander, 
I will follow, follow thee! 


I'll follow thee, I'll follow thee, 
Whatever thou mayst bear ; 
For there cannot be a danger 
That a true heart would not share, 
Then whate’er of joy or sorrow 
In thy future lot may be, 
Love shall haunt thee like thy shadow, 
For I'll follow, follow thee! 
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THE PHRENOLOGIST. 
BY H. R. ADDISON, ESQ. 


I NEVER recollect a warmer enthusiast than Professor Leyden. When 
he spoke, he seemed to forget all other worldly circumstances, all other 
subjects, save the one engrossing topic on which he was engaged. His 
eye, widely dilated, saw no object save the bright imagery created by 
his fertile brain. His voice was impassioned. His every pulse beat 
high, The professor, at the time I speak of, was just two-and-thirty, 
and ranked himself as the very leader of Gall and Spurzheim’s energetic 
disciples. On the subject of phrenology he was discoursing when | en- 
tered the dining-room of the Baron Hartmann. 

It was a fine summer evening. Strawberries and other fruits de- 
corated the board. The well-iced Johannisberg, the cellar-cooled Lafitte 
stood temptingly on a table, around which about a dozen young men, 
with the worthy baron and the professor, sat. 

It appeared that, in the height of his enthusiasm, Leyden had, to 
please the company, examined their heads, and with many wise looks 
pressed the bumps, which he declared to be the unerring indications of 
the human character and passions. Some unfortunate wight in company, 
however, had evidently shocked the examiner by a demonstration of 
wicked propensities, for he strenuously refused on this occasion to pro- 
nounce upon the several organs, declaring he “ might give offence,” he 
“might be wrong,” “indeed it might appear invidious ;” in short, after 
making several similar excuses, the professor sat down in meditative 
silence ; nor could he again be brought to speak, save and except upon 
the general merits of the system, a subject on which he never failed to 
enlarge. 

It is a curious fact that I never in my life heard the subject of phreno- 
logy broached without a laugh being raised at its expense, which very 
naturally annoys the supporters of this theory, and brings on the warmest 
arguments. It was a discussion of this kind that probably had raised 
the fire, which flushed the cheek of Leyden on the evening of which 1 
speak. 

The conversation had now taken a new channel. A dreadful murder 
had been committed in the neighbourhood of the Black Forest. A 
young girl had eloped from her parents some weeks before. The com- 
pauion of her flight was supposed to be a young man who had been 
staying in the neighbourhood ; he had disappeared about the same time. 
She had just been found savagely murdered, while the supposed partner 
of her guilt had re-appeared, and declared that he had with difficulty 
escaped from the hands of banditti, who had, without any apparent mo- 
tive, seized and imprisoned him. ‘To prove this, he showed several severe 
wounds which he had received in the successful struggle he had had with 
two of the gang in his endeavour to liberate himself. This story, how- 
ever, appeared so improbable, that no belief was attached to it, and the 
young man was hurried to prison, there to abide his trial. 

This story had been repeated with painful minuteness by Carl Hof- 
fenon, a handsome young man, who bad lately arrived at Baden, whose 
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mild and gentlemanly manners had already won for him the golden 
opinions of all the society assembled there. No one was more pleased 
with him than the old baron. It was even believed that he ranked so 
high in the good old man’s opinion, that it was rumoured he had pro- 
posed and was actually accepted by Clara Hartmann, with the full sanc- 
tion of her father. 

As a narrator, few could excel him. His vivid descriptions lent life 
to his stories; and when he chose (as on the present occasion), he could 
harrow up the nerves of even the most apathetic, by depicting horrors in 
their most glaring, most appalling colours. 

One burst of indignation, as he concluded, bespoke how truly he had 
interested his auditory. A thousand execrations were heaped upon the 
head of the unhappy youth, who appeared plainly, ee i from 
the details given by Carl, to be the perpetrator of the bloody deed. 

“T'll go to see his execution myself. I could enjoy the death tortures 
of such a wretch,” indignantly exclaimed the Prince of Olsebach, a 
young Russian, as he took a pinch of snuff, and handed to his next 
neighbour his splendid box, which dazzled the eye by the richness of the 
diamonds encircling it. “If such a wretch existed on my estates, I'd 
have him racked.” 

‘© And well would he deserve it ; a cold-hearted, cruel assassin,” chimed 
in another. 

‘May he be punished in the world to come!” fervently ejaculated 
Carl. 

“ Nay, nay,” said the old baron, “that is saying too much. It is true 
the man deserves an earthly punishment; but you are allowing your 
anger against vice, my dear boy, to carry you too far.” And the old 
noble good-naturedly patted Carl on the arm. 

Thus various subjects were discussed and argued ; but during the whole 
evening Leyden spoke not a word. At last the hour for breaking up 
arrived; and according to etiquette the prince moved first. Ere he did 
so, he requested the return of his snuff-box. The person to whom he 
had handed it declared that he had passed it to the next, who in his turn 
denied all knowledge of it, as did the rest of the company. 

Every one had seen it, every one had handled it, but none could now 
produce it. The room was searched, the servants had not even entered 
the apartment, the door had never been unclosed, none had stirred from 
the table. The affair began to wear a serious aspect. The old baron 
felt his honour was wounded, but still hoped it might prove to be an ill- 
timed pleasantry. Under this impression he rose. 

‘Gentlemen, some person amongst you has doubtless concealed the 
box, intending thereby to give our illustrious friend a fright, and in good 
faith he deserves it for thus carelessly forgetting to look after a trinket 
said to be worth 50,000 florins; but as he seems really uneasy about it, 
I must beg the person who has taken it, instantly to return it, and con- 
fess the joke.” 

And the noble affected to laugh. None, however, responded, and 


Hartmann saw with increased uneasiness that he must now take up the . 


matter more seriously. 
** My friends, you cannot feel offended when I offer myself as the first 
person to undergo the ordeal, an ordeal I almost blush to say we must 
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THE PHRENOLOGIST. 203 
all submit to. /Ve must be searched! None but the guilty can feel an- 
noyed at this proposal.” : 

‘Professor Leyden started up. “ By Heavens I'd sooner die.” 

Another was of the same opinion, and objected to undergoing such an 
operation, which at the very least implied a doubt. 

Poor Hartmann looked like a ghost. He glanced appealingly towards 
Leyden, who now rose. ; 

« Let the door be locked,” said he, in a grave voice; “let it be well 
secured.” ‘This was done. ‘“ Now, gentlemen, you must either acknow- 
ledge the correctness of the measure I adopt, or I, the disciple of a 


juggling science, perish!” and he drew from his pocket a small pistol. 


“ Nay, start not, my friends, against myself alone I mean to use this 
weapon, and that only in case I wrongfully accuse an individual now pre- 
sent. You may remember before dinner that I phrenologically examined 
you all, There was little to say about you generally ; but there was one 
amongst you in whom I could not be mistaken—one whom I wished not 
to have named, whose presence ever since has made me shudder. I see 
the gentleman to whom I allude already turn pale. Nay, attempt not 
to smile. I am eithera villain for allowing a false theory to mislead me, 
or you, Carl Hoffenon, are both a robber and a murderer ! !” 

A thunderbolt would have caused less consternation. The baron 
started up in rage and agony. The prince believed the professor had 
suddenly gone mad; while the others looked with searching glances 
alternately at Leyden and Carl. The former had coolly resumed his 
chair. The latter sat pale, immoveable ; what could it mean ? 

Old Hartmann was about to speak in no gentle terms to the man who 
thus had insulted his future son-in-law, when waving his hand, Leyden 
quietly added “ Search him.” 

The baron, in his eagerness to defend his protégé, at once flew to do 
so. Immediately the snuff-box fell on the table. The worthy old man 
sank overcome in a chair. In the breast pocket of Carl’s blouse he had 
found the box, which the other had unresistingly allowed him to draw 
forth. 

For afew moments there was a dreadful, death-like pause. The party 
seemed petrified, while the trembling Carl seemed to struggle with his 
feelings. At length, as if suddenly awaking, he started up, and incohe- 
rently pronounced, 

“ The hand of God is on me! I would, but cannot, fly his judgment. 
Professor Leyden speaks the truth. [am a robber and a murderer! 
Under the name of Gratz I wooed and won the peasant maid of whom 
we spoke just now. In madness I espoused her. Tired, however, in a 
few short days, of being tied for life to one uneducated and low born, 
hearing that Clara Hartmann possessed unbounded wealth, and knowing 
that my rustie wife alone presented an obstacle to my wedding this fair 
heiress, I slew her—aye, cruelly slew her, and caused her lover to be 
seized—to turn the finger of suspicion towards him. Had he not fled, 
to-morrow he would have been stabbed. As for robbery, I can only m4 
I long have headed a bold band, whom even now I'll not betray, althoug 
they'll laugh at me with scorn, when they first hear how foolishly I fell 
into the hellish net that Satan laid for me, and call me fool for not having 
the power to resist temptation. That cursed box was far too brilliant. 
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Some spell lurked in it, which drew me with a force I could not stand 
against, and made me rush at once upon my ruin; but why thus 
moralise? Let monks go pray, it is too late for me; let common felons 
suffer on the block, it is too mean a death forme. Thus I laugh at 
Fate—I’m never unprepared.” And ere a single arm could move to 
prevent him, he had swallowed the contents of a small phial, which 
afterwards proved to have been filled with prussic acid. 

The unhappy wretch who confessed himself to be the same who, under 
the assumed name of “ Sand,” had filled the country with terror, died in 
tortures too horrible to describe. The accused (but innocent) youth was 
liberated from gaol, and in three months Clara Hartmann became the 
bride of the professor, whose love of phrenology had thus led to the dis- 
covery of guilt, the manifestation of innocence, and the acquisition of 
the prettiest girl in Germany. 





THE DUELLISTS. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Wuen in spite of the boasted progress of civilisation, and all the dic- 
tates of reason and humanity the practice of measuring swords, and of 
still more deadly bullets—unknown to true chivalry, and the old ordeal 
of battle—continues to stamp with barbarity the customs of the age, it 
may not be inappropriate to cite from the archives of noble families 
some examples which may tend to mitigate those inordinate and blood- 
thirsty impulses which such an appeal is too apt toengender. ‘The recent 
social butcheries, for they deserve no better name, in France, in Germany, 
and would we were not compelled to add—in our own country—almost 
invariably followed by the loss of grade, by remorse, and, in short, the 
ruin of the parties concerned—to say nothing of the prospects of those 
depending upon them, with the grief arising from the continued conscious- 
ness of the “ Red Hand,” which stains their once fair escutcheon, afford 
sufhcient motives for attempting to infuse a milder, nobler, and more 
dignified conduct into private and social quarrels, and those springing 
from the heat of political parties. 

In the rapid progress of population, the general competition, and the 
development of new institutions, the chances of frequent collision are 
infinitely multipled, and hence the increasing instances of the lower 
classes resorting to the pike and dagger, to the knife, and the poisoned 
bowl, all which are but the representatives of the genteeler rapier, the 
jewel or silver-mounted rifles and pistols, too much in vogue with the 
higher classes. 

It may be a question, too, how far this physical-force system, this fero- 
cious custom of settling disputes, the exhibition of it before the eyes of 
the people, its wide dissemination through the press, with the love of 
imitation, and of a familiarity with deadly weapons—are not connected 
with that fierce revolutionary spirit, those outbreaks of violence, of pri- 
vate and popular passion, which form an unhappy characteristic of the 
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European population, and of the national manners of the present 
times. 

If a check—for we should despair of any sudden change or reform— 
can possibly be given to a popular spirit—so wild and sanguinary, and so 
pregnant with future danger both to social institutions and to govern- 
ments, it must be effected by high example ; for the masses are eminently 
observant and imitative ; it must proceed from the greater to the less— 
from those in authority to those in subordination, before the evil germ, 
the love of producing change by violence and bloodshed, can be extir- 
pated from the hearts of a people. If the conduct of a master, or of a 
father of a family, so greatly influences that of the household, how much 
more must not a court and government, an aristocracy, and the higher 
orders, the mighty power of capitalists, and of the middle classes, exercise 
an incalculable effect upon the mind of the million, But it is time to 
illustrate what we mean. 

About the year 1640, when the malignant star of duellism shone with 
more than its usual fatal influence, when, in Italy and France, more 
martyrs to it fell in a single year than died upon the battle-field, there 
resided at Naples two cavaliers, both men of high birth and great repu- 
tation. Their estates lay contiguous to each other, a circumstance which 
unhappily brought them too frequently into collision, upon more points 
than one. 

The feud, indeed, of the Ottoni and the Celadonti exceeded in viru- 
lence all that had been previously witnessed even among the nobles of 
that fiery-hearted and excitable city. Many of their partisans had bit 
the dust; and now the last appeal to arms was to be decided, hand to 
hand, between the principals; an alleged breach of promise had led to 
the lie direet—to be expiated only by blood. But a royal law stood in 
the way, and each petitioned the king that he would, by special decree, 
award the combat “ 4 l’outrance”’ in consideration of their rank and mar- 
tial services to the crown. His majesty, greatly chagrined, rejected the 
petitions, declaring “ that it was a most preposterous notion to ask the 
head of the law, not only to violate all divine and human ordinances, but 
his own royal and special command. All private wrongs and injuries, he 
contended, ought to be submitted to arbitration, or to the public tribunals; 
that the duel was a barbarous custom derived from barbarians, the insti- 
gation of the Evil One, not merely as a scourge for fools and braggarts, 
but for the affliction of good men and the perdition of souls. It was in 
vain to tell him of precedents—an authority which might be pleaded for 
the worst of crimes; of ancient examples among the Greeks and Romans; 
the grand ordeal, and jousts and tournaments ; he despised and detested 
them all, for that they sprung from the same evil source opposed to the 
strongest divine commandments—the wilful desire of murder, revenge, 
and injustice. No honourable man,” he argued, ‘who respected himself 
would indulge passions which are the disgrace of the lowest rabble—of 
felons; and which must draw down condign punishments on their heads. 
And then the absurdity of appealing to brute force as an arbitrement for 
private wrongs was even more flagrant than its iniquity, as most fre- 
quently those addicted to violence and outrage acted on the presumption 
of their superior strength and skill in arms, while the weaker and less 
accomplished were chiefly the insulted and aggrieved, and were, moreover, 
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required, with consummate impudence and audacity, by these villains to 
lay down their lives. Not one of these reputed ‘ bravos’ but who calculates 
the chances in his favour before he insults his man and enters the field. 
The real courage is on the side of him who exposes his life with the chances 
against him, and yet, because he is the injured and the slain, his mur- 
derer bears the palm of honour, as it is falsely called. Such is the code 
of the world, but it is not mine; and the one of you who shall venture 
to incur my indignation by breaking it, shall feel the full weight of the 
public law.” 

The two cavaliers, extremely mortified, promised obedience rather as 
soldiers to their chief than as subjects to their sovereign liege. The 
temporary restraint, however, added, if possible, to their mortal hate; 
and it so happened, that while watching for a safe opportunity to give it 
full vent, Celadonte thought fit to summon a Neapolitan merchant before 
the supreme judge for resisting payment of a bill of credit due for certain 
moneys advanced to him at sundry times. When asked if that were not 
his hand-writing, he admitted that it was, but that the amount was altered 
—the sums were forged; an accusation which threw the cavalier into a 
fit of violent passion. 

“ How forged!” he exclaimed, “ madman—have you not admitted 
that this document isin your own hand? No honourable merchant would 
make so barefaced an attempt to evade just payment.” 

“ If,” replied the man of business, “ you assert that I am not an ho- 
nourable man,” (he wished to make the nobleman commit himself), “ you 
lie in your teeth.” 

At this outrage, unable to contain himself, Celadonte dealt him so 
severe a box on the ear that the blood sprang from his nose and mouth ; 
adding, “ Learn, villain, to whom it is you speak !” 

Turning towards the judge, the man caimly observed: “ It is for you, 
my lord, to vindicate the dignity of justice, which has been outraged in 
my person, not for me.” 

The judge at once gave command to the serjeants-at-arms to arrest 
the offender and convey him to prison for his unbecoming audacity and 
contempt of the court. On approaching to do so, the cavalier, unused 
to legal processes, drew his sword, declaring that “he would make dog’s- 
meat of the first who should dare lay hand upon him.” So terrible were 
his looks, that one and all fell back ; then addressing himself as boldly 
to the judge, he said, “‘ Chastise for me that scoundrel of a huxter, who 
hath purposely provoked me, to teach him how to speak to men of my 
character.” 

The judge, without noticing this address, repeated his orders, more 
easy to repeat than to execute. They, indeed, surrounded him with 
drawn swords, maces, staffs, and all other auxiliaries of justice ; but not 
one liked to make the arrest; and so they held him enclosed in a grand 
cordon of steel without the courage to use it; for who dare take the life 
of a favourite—a commander of the royal guards? In this exigency, 
the judge very wisely referred the matter to the king himself, who sent a 
captain of his guard at the head of a hundred archers, to insure the 
nobleman’s submission, and to bring him thereupon not into his royal 


presence, as he firmly expected, but into the depths of a solitary dun- 
geon. 
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To draw the sword in a court of justice before the king’s representa- 
tive was a capital offence—the offender's life was in the royal hands. 
Death was commuted, however, for the loss of the right hand—the guilty 
member. The one party was loud in lamentations and commiseration 
of his fate, as the other triumphed in his disgrace and fall. Every one 
concluded that his great rival would more especially rejoice, and oceupy 
a prominent place at the execution of the edict, which was fixed to take 
place even the ensuing morning in the great market-place. But this 
was far from being the case ; in hate as in love, or any of the intenser 
passions, at certain crises, sudden revulsions of feeling and powerful re- 
actions take place. A generous indignation seized the soul of that noble 
enemy on hearing that the right-hand to which he had ever fearlessly 
opposed his own, was about to be severed from the valiant heart. He 
knew his worth by experience and the teaching of his own; emulous in 
honour and in open battle, ambitious but to excel each other in a brave 
career, Ottone felt himself as much hurt and aggrieved by the sentence 
as could the unhappy man himself. 

His first impulse was to obtain an interview with the king. When he 
represented to his majesty the eminent services the Celadonti—and espe- 
cially those which his noble enemy had rendered to the crown, Alfonso 
started, and could not avoid testifying his surprise. 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘is it you, Ottone, who speak? you who 
have conjured me, as the greatest boon I could confer, to permit you not 
only to lop the hand but to take the life of this very man ? What mad- 
ness is this? Do you jest, or do you wish to obtain power over his life so 
as to become his executioner yourself? Doubtless that is it, and you 
shall wield the axe ; had you asked me earlier—so great is my indigna- 
tion at his arrogance, you should have had the exquisite delight of 
cutting off his head. What an opportunity!” 

“Your majesty,” replied the nobleman, deeply wounded, ‘‘is pleased 
to visit the hatred and evil passion I felt against a noble foe very severely ; 
you could not reproach me more bitterly, or show me the meanness and 
folly of entertaining such an ignoble resentment, so unbecoming the 


"> 5 * . . 
station and the character of both. Your majesty has already spared his 


forfeit life; and if the prayer which I now prefer with greater ardour 
than I ever did to be permitted to shed his blood, be now granted to me— 
to spare that hand so dreaded by your majesty’s foes, | pledge my honour 
to obey your majesty’s wishes—to abandon our unnatural feud, and only 
prove to him my superiority and victory over him by the greater number 
of your majesty’s enemies slain by me.” 
“Upon those conditions, then, I will pardon him ; and mark! let him 
know that it is for your sake, for I vow to God that had other man who 
lives asked me the same boon it had never been granted ; he had paid 
the penalty to the full.” ; 
The cavalier thanked the king on his knees that in his once deadliest 
enemy he had spared knighthood the shame of so public a degradation ; 
and assured him that no effort should be wanting on his part to observe 
the conditions made. : 
Then having the king's signet he hurried away to the dungeon of his 
former adversary, for it was arranged that, not to defeat the ends of 


justice and its good example on the popular mind, Ottone should favour 
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the escape of the prisoner by means of the signet till the reasons for the 
pardon could be fully made known. 

The keep or donjon of the tower in which Celadonte lay scarcel 
admitted a ray of light, so that no person approaching could be clearly 
discerned from within. On hearing, then, the door grate on its hinges, 
the wretched man concluded that the serjeant had arrived to convey him 
to the place of punishment. He dreaded the disgrace and horror of it, 
and now inquired, in a low faltering voice,—“ Who goes there?” 

‘*It is I—Ottone !” replied his old enemy. 

In the idea that he had come to enjoy his sufferings, the prisoner ex- 
claimed, in a strong manly voice,—“ The man, Ottone, who wishes to 
ive real proofs of prowess will not come to glory in the misfortunes of 
an openenemy. When at liberty you never came to insult me ; but it 
is safe when you come to see that dreaded right hand fall. But it fell in 
defence of your knightly honour as well as of my own.” 

“Oh, my good friend,” replied Ottone, “ you greatly deceive yourself 
by attributing such base motives to me. I do justice to your bravery ; 
to your defence of our honour; and I felt compassion for that good right 
hand which, for mine own sake, I would not willingly behold lopped off. 
For how should we then come to proof of arms when the king shall give 
his consent? Wherefore I have beseeched his majesty that he would not 
execute so ignoble a judgment on you, and much rejoice that my efforts, 
after long and painful bandying of argument, have proved successful. I 
am no professor nor logician at all comparable to his majesty, and yet by 
dint of bold asking I did carry the day. Behold, then, I am not here 
thine enemy, by this signet-ring and by this mask and dress with which 
thou art to effect thy escape till such time that his majesty’s pardon shall 
be freely granted to thee. For it must not appear that he hath withdrawn 
thee from justice, lest it should peril in the eyes of the people the value 
and the integrity of his judgment.” 

Celadonte, filled with astonishment, on perceiving his once bitterest 
enemy actuated by so great and magnanimous a spirit, seemed like one 
struck dumb, and for some time in vain essayed to give utterance to his 
feelings. . 

When Ottone earnestly urged him not to lose time, and assisted in 
adjusting his disguise, that relentless foe was almost affected to tears. 
“Ottone,” he at length broke forth:—*TI clearly trace in this merciful 
dispensation—for I had chosen to have lost my life rather than my 
right hand—the will of God that I see aright the worthy and truly noble 
heart which you possess, and by which I freely confess to you that I 
feel quite vanquished. I should esteem myself ‘but as a base churl and 
most ungracious villain did I not acknowledge how I value the king’s 
goodness, though altogether your work, and for that reason trample 
underfoot, and for ever extinguish the strong hatred which I grieve to 
reflect I should ever have felt towards one so noble. Not only is it fled, 
but I esteem you as a friend, or rather a dear brother, for whom, sooner 
than meet him in deadly strife, I would readily lay down my life. This 
courteous deed, which could spring only out of a heart of invincible 
valour, hath redeemed us both from much evil, spared perchance many 
lives, and will redound to your everlasting credit. If you deign to accept 


them, I offer you my friendship, myself, and all that I possess, for your 
future good pleasure and service.” 
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The other not only took his hand, but warmly embraced him, adding, 
“TI take shame to myself that I was not the first to tender amity and 
peace ; 80 I pray you not to extol my conduct. I merit it not in ‘com- 
parison, for thou didst first utterly subdue thy animosity, which I still 
felt burning within me, and thou art greater than I. Most joyously | 
thank you for ridding me of a bosom-guest which hath long deprived me 
of every sweet and pleasant thought by day, as of happy rest, or gentle 
dream and vision by night. You could never have vanquished me so 
effectually in mortal combat as your generous virtue has now done. I 
beseech God, my friend and brother, that the bond which we have this 
day entered into with all our hearts, may be sanctified to us, and knit our 
interests as closely together as our deadly feud had widely sundered 
them ;” to which the other as solemnly responded to him ‘* Amen.” 

Strange and rare revolution of a few hours. 

They then, as if actuated but by one spirit, issued together from that 
dark dungeon-keep into the free fresh air of Heaven, their countenances 
illuminated with the heart’s content and joy, so that all those who had 
before witnessed their fierce scowling and murtherous looks on seeing 
each other, evinced the most lively wonder and bewilderment. So great is 
the metamorphosis which can be effected in conduct and character by a 
single magnanimous action, and by touching upon the right chords of the 
human frame-work, that will generally be found to respond to the appeals 
of a generous faith and grandeur of sentiment. 

The king was delighted at the result, which he attributed wholly to his 
wise regulations to suppress the duel at his court, and his staunch refusal 
to make any exception even in favour of the greatest. He complimented 
them on their lofty and generous oblivion of former feuds, before the 
whole of the courtiers: and ambassadors, advancing both, moreover, to 
the highest trusts in his kingdom as a lasting incentive and example. 

But being a great admirer of the “ lex talionis,” the king could not so 
easily pardon the presumption of the merchant who had given the noble- 
man the lie to his teeth. He was condemned to lose a portion of that 
offending member, the tongue, as an example to others, and to vindicate 
the dignity of the court ; but the same spirit of magnanimity which had 
triumphed over deadly hate and feud, again stepped in to his reseue, and 
wrung a second pardon from the offended monarch. 

“It would be hard,’’ observed the noble cavalier, “if he who has been 
the cause of reconciling two adversaries whose enmities had blinded their 
judgments, and rendered them incapable of appreciating the real cha- 
racter and worth of each other, should be the only one to suffer ;” and 
after confessing the attempt to extort more than was due, and vindicating 
the fair fame of Ottone, he was set at liberty on the payment of a fine. 
There were fewer duels fought at Naples for a considerable time after- 
wards, 
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ALBERT DURER.* 
BY MRS, ACTON TINDAL. 


Auzert Durer seems to us the Dante of northern painting—so 
grandly simple—so sublime, yet sometimes so fantastic in terror. It was 
his to form and to perfect a peculiar school—and when his master-mind 
had passed away from among men, the glory of German Art departed too, 
“and centuries,” says Kiigler, “saw no sign of its revival.” The same 
author remarks that the pencil of Albert Durer produced the first com- 
plete work of art that emanated from Protestantism. While the Church of 
Rome has possessed so noble an army of gifted sons to commemorate the 
great deeds and varied sufferings of a mighty company of saints and con- 
fessors, we, who prize and profess a purer faith, have neither possessed 
nor encouraged the illustrative genius, the vivid touch, that is able to 
renew upon earth the affecting scenes of holy story—to revive the memory 
of the zeal and sorrows of those who won for us our drowsy prosperity— 
jealous, as each real Protestant ought to be, of all that militates against 
the integrity, the sincere and unadorned truths of our reformed faith— 
suspicious as we should be of all that assimilates us to the Church of 
Rome—it is yet impossible to resist coveting for our altars, a somewhat 
better specimen of the painter’s art, than is to be found in the Mosaic 
supporters of the commandments. We would borrow nothing from the 
Acta Sanctorum. “ The Bible, and the Bible only, which is the religion 
of the Protestant,” should supply the subjects; and how boundless are 
the combinations of the beautiful, and the pathetic, which its pages offer 
to the soul and eye of the painter? We would commemorate the tri- 
umphs of faith in the triumphs of genius. We would stir the souls of 
the worshippers by the vivid representation of the agony of God, and the 
terrors of his judgments—wakening their hopes by the Return of the 
Prodigal, and the Acceptance of the Magdalene. We would have the 
little child delighted by the picture of the Divine Shepherd, clad like 
himself in young mortality, keeping his lambs upon the mountains, in 
company with the dark strong boy—babe of old Elizabeth, whom the 
elder masters knew so well how to contrast with the flower-like hues of 
the Child of Heaven. How much more exalted would be the tone and 
situation of art in this country did this hallowing patronage and influence 
exist. From such a state of things we are prepared to expect the 
most ambitious and successful efforts ; for who shall say that the ateliers 
of England lack the genius requisite to treat these themes—aye, and 
worthily. 

It was during the long reign of the thoughtless and gallant Maximilian | 
that Albert Durer flourished; he was the second son of a goldsmith of 
Nuremberg, who entered the birth of this gifted child in his family journal 
as occurring the sixth hour of the day of St. Prudentius, 1471. Similar 
entries, amounting to the patriarchal number of eighteen, oceur in the 
goldsmith’s diary. After enumerating them all the great artist adds, 


* The Artist’s Married Life ; being that of Albert Durer. Translated from 


~ Names of Leopold Stodart, by Mrs, J. R. Stodart. John Chapman, 142, 
Strand. 
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with “a profound sadness,” “* These children of my father—my brothers 
and sisters—are all dead ; some in their youth, others in their maturity, 
and we three alone remain as long as it shall please God—my two bro- 
thers, Andrew and John, and I.” 

Albert Durer ever speaks of his father's memory with affectionate 
veneration ; he describes him as always poor, notwithstanding his con- 
stant industry, supporting by the labour of his hands that numerous 
family, troubled by various vexations, misfortunes, and debts. ‘“ He was 
a good Christian,” says he, “living in obscurity and silence—he brought 
us up in the awe of God, and taught us every day to love the Lord and 
our neighbour.” It was amid the wholesome and invigorating simplicity 
of this virtuous domestic life, that the great and good qualities of the 
artist’s soul and heart were fostered—to the severe, but affectionate dis- 
cipline, of that poor home Germany owes her greatest master—one who 
never lent his pencil or his power to the delineation of aught but the 
holy, the beautiful, and awful. 

The pictures of the four apostles John and Peter, Mark and Paul, 
were his grandest work. ‘In these he attained the summit of his art, 
here he stands side by side with the greatest masters known in history.” 
Some of the best of Durer’s works that we know, are the woodcuts of 
the greater and lesser “Passion of Christ,” and the “Life of the 
Virgin.” Power, tenderness, and simplicity characterise the efforts of his 
pencil. The “ Descent into Hell displays the wildest fancy in the 
figures of the demons—perfect majesty in that of the Redeemer, and 
excellent drawing of the naked in the figures of those released.” The 
lesser “ Passion”—at which Schefer imagines that he worked during the 
time his wife Agnes was contending against the reception of his mother 
Barbara, contains “ Christ taking Leave of the Virgin,” and his appearing 
to her in her chamber after his resurrection—besides the “ Washing of 
the Disciples’ Feet,” and the “ Agony on the Mount.” It is not a cata- 
logue of this great man’s works, nor a criticism that it falls within our 
province or our power to give, it is a sketch of the beautiful little novel 
that Schefer founded on his melancholy history, and which Mrs. Stodart 
has translated with so much simplicity and good taste. That the author 
has not exaggerated the troubles of the artist’s domestic existence is to 
be gathered from a passage in a letier from his friend Georges Hart- 
mann, which is quoted by Michiels in his “ Etudes sur Allemagne” — 
“Tl ne faut imputer son décts a personne qu’a son épouse. Elle lui 
avait si bien rongé le cceur, elle lui avait fait endurer de telles souf- 
frances, qu'il semblait en avoir perdu la raison. Elle ne le laissait jamais 
interrompre son travail, l'eloignait de toutes sociétés et par des plaintes 
continuelles répétées le jour et la nuit, le tenait rigoureusement enchaine 
a l’ceuvre, afin qu’il amassat de l’argent pour le lui laisser aprés sa mort. 
Elle avait sans cesse la crainte de perir dans la misére, et cette crainte la 
torture encore maintenant, quoique Durer lui ait legue pres de six mille 
florins. Elle est insatiable: elle a done été vraiment la cause de sa 
morte.” He died in his fifty-seventh year, and was interred in the 
cemetery of St. John, at Nuremberg. the last resting-place of the great 
artist is thus drearily described by Michiels :—“ It is a gloomy burying- 
place, where no tree sighs in the wind nor flower waves ; and where the 
graves present an aspect doubly funereal.” 

Schefer’s novel opens with -bed scene of the great master—it 
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is described by Wilibald Pirkheimer, who was summoned thither by the 
beautiful Virago Agnes. She is then tearful and repentant, but afraid of 
death, and shrinking from the sight of the last struggle. We copy the 
following passage, only saying, by way of preface, that the existence of 
the little Agnes is a beautiful fiction—a gleam of hope and joy that was 
not permitted to brighten for a time the dreary path of the painter. 

‘He (Albert) appeared to slumber at his feet ; in a niche in the wall 
two wax lights were burning before a picture ; it was that of the master’s 
little ps. a in her coffin, watched over by an angel holding a palm 
branch, who, only half visible from the left side, bent over the small 
sweet face of the child. But the face of the angel was that of the 
mother of the child, the beautiful Agnes, in the bloom of youth, with 
an expression of genuine sorrow and yet of saint-like hope faithfully de- 
picted on it. On the coffin were painted three large brazen shields, the 
centre one of which represented the countenance of the father, Master 
Albert himself, with his eyes closed. The shield at the head of the 
child bore the face of Albert’s mother, Barbara; and the one at the feet, 
that of her husband, the child's grandfather. Here, then, had the loving 
master thus sadly and beautifully conjoined all who were dearest to him 
on earth. Perhaps he might just now have been contemplating that 
picture. I gazed on him eee ; there rested on the red silk coverlet 
of the bed that hand formerly so beautiful, so light ; but how powerless 
now! There it now rested, too surely for ever! His brow was as 
serene, and the expression of his countenance as pleasing and open as 
ever. His slightly aquiline nose was still, as it had ever been, expressive 
of that calm courage, which seemed to have been given him for the 
purpose of endurance only. His ample hair hung on each side in curls 
on his shoulders ; but it was no longer dark brown as it had former! 
been ; it was now gray. The beard alone, which covered the chin, and 
descended till it touched the middle of the throat, was yet dark. His: 
benign eye was gently closed. I sighed.” 

The master is supposed to have entrusted the melancholy auto- 
biography before us to his friend Wilibald Pirkheimer, and he sat down 
in the dying man’s room, while the faithful servant Susanna slept, 
trimmed his lamp, and surrounded only by sleepers and by pictures on 
the wall, unfolded and read the manuscript, enriching it with explanatory 
notes for the benefit of the readers who should dwell on these pages 
when time should be no more to Wilibald Pirkheimer. 

There is a simple beauty in the style of Schefer, and in the expres- 
sions of his native tongue, which greatly enhance the charm of this little 
book ; a pious resignation and gentle feeling ; the poetry of religion, and 
of the affections, meets us in every sentiment : he describes the remarkable 
beauty of Agnes at their first meeting, the blush on her lily cheeks, the 
timid eye turned towards the ground covered by a large eyelid, like a 
bell-flower, and as if bordered by long eyelashes. There is a world of 
wisdom in old Father Frei’s comments on the Honey-moon. “Oh, the 
honey-moon! the honey-moon! on it depends for ever the happiness 
of wedlock. The bride only shows herself as she would like to be seen, 
and so does the bridegroom ; there is nothing then but soft-talking, - 
smiling, complaisance, feeling and giving delight—a dream-like con- 
dition. Happy are they who thus die! Yet it shall not so be, for they 
must live. But the husband and wife have dwelt and been educated in 
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different houses ; they have acquired different habits, and even man 
uliarities, which have taken such deep root within them that the 

cannot be eradicated, and which they will carry about with them wns | 
life. And now the wife must learn the peculiarities of her husband and 
bear with him, and he in like manner those of his wife. And how is 
this effected ? Nature places them in the school of Love, and in the 
midst of glowing feelings and blissful fascination she gently displays to 
each the habits and merits and manner of existence of the other, accus- 
toms him smilingly and imperceptibly to the occupations, and even to 
taste and praise the favourite dishes of the other, and to consider that 
which is foreign to his habits, and even repulsive to him, not only en- 
durable but pleasant for the sake of the beloved. Each comes to the 
knowledge of all this during the blissful dream of love, takes it kindly, 
and blends himself therewith in that rosy time when all is forgiven— 
all, even if he were the child of a murderer. And this happy fascination, 
this bewitching captivity, lasts long enough to stamp the nature of one 
upon the nature of the other—half unconsciously, but to entire satisfac- 
tion. Thus, then, they live placidly together, and with a perfect under- 
standing, and love each other for their faults as well as for their virtues. 
Is it not so my son? for marriage is a beautiful union in which the 
husband and wife, having been joined for ever by Heaven, turn to the 
noblest ends of humanity, whatever there may be that is peculiar in the 
heart and mind of each, all finely blended together by love.” 

How correct were Schefer’s remarks on the secret of success, it is a 
broad truth that applies to literature as well as to art ; they who have selt 
can describe with a glowing pen or pencil; in the deep treasure-house 
of the heart and the affections as well as in the brain is the home and 
stronghold of genius. The feelings with which the multitude will always 
surely sympathise must be learned in their native school—must be taught 
by those great task-mistresses, Nature and Experience. We copy the 
passage that gave rise to these thoughts,—‘‘ He watched over mother 
and child. No breath of air should blow upon them, and when both dear 
ones slumbered, then he hastened away to draw and to paint; and to his 
own amazement, he quickly and beautifully completed a picture of the 
‘Nativity,’ and one of the ‘ Adoration’ with the ‘ Three Kings.’ The 
picture seemed as if speaking, and then he blessed the path he had 
-chosen! His own life opened up to him an unknown portion both of the 
world, and of his art, and he felt that he was now the man to produce 
<juite different and truer works. Nature in her divinity had never oe 
presented herself before him so closely and so sacredly; and he felt fresher 
than in the blooming month of May after a mild and fertilising tempest. 
The ideas which have once been cleared up to the artist remain eternally 
clear in his mind. He directs himself to these bright points of his inner 
life when he wishes to model. Then he can dream and create. From 
this source all is real. He has felt what he wishes to represent ; he may 
change and transpose; then unfold, and convey his ideas to other men ; 
and his work will always spring from the heart and go to the heart again. 
Therefore he must have experienced the greatest, the simplest, the most 
beautiful aud the saddest events of nature and of human life in cree he 
must have felt the highest joy and the deepest sorrow, and whoever has 
trod the noble path of human life with an observing mind—and that is 
peculiar to the artist, to him are nope of these a-wanting. But it is 
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enough for him that his fancy embraces nature in its simplicity, He 
need not have been the murderer of innumerable children in order to 
represent the ‘ Massacre of the Innocents’ if he only has and loves one 
living child, and thinks that it may die! He need not have drained the 
cup of vice to the dregs that he may paint ‘ Lucretia,’ if he only has a 
wife, or has ever possessed one whom he loves and thinks the proud king’s 
son may appear before her with the poniard or with dishonour. He need 
not have gone to beg his bread that he might draw the ‘ Prodigal,’ if he 
has only been a good son, who loves his father ; the tatters are found then. 
Thus the artist hits every thing whatever it may be faithfully and truly 
if he has always been a genuine man attentive to the plainest, simplest 
conditions of nature. Only in this sense then these words are no blas- 

hemy. ‘The artist must have experienced what he wishes to create. 
Thus indeed he has experienced every thing; and though simple and 
natural himself, he can yet easily represent the unnatural. The artist’s 
first power then is his own pure heart ; the second his fancy ; the third, 
the faculty of conceiving every thing that comes from his heart, as from a 
true inexhaustible source, to be afterwards woven by fancy.” 

Schefer describes beautifully the character of the artist's mind, sus- 
tained as it was by his love of truth and beauty, rejoicing in its own 
power, cultivating in his own soul the great gifts of God. 

“ For him (Albert) there was neither condition, nor rank, nor riches in 
the world, all its thousand trifles, its throngings, and striving, and out- 
bidding, troubled him not. He strove only after one thing, and lived in a 
world of his own. Every one was valued by him at what he was, yea, he 
even rated him at that which he wished to be; for as an artist he desired 
himself to be honoured, as one who knows better than all others what is 
the true genuine worth of every thing he has meditated, and which he 
wishes, or is able to call into existence.” 

The capricious and money-loving Agnes was the clod of earth that 
weighed down the sublime spirituality of the painter’s soul, and brought 
him back to the troubles and trifles of every day life. The increasing 
desire for wealth is most faithfully and well described, a truth recognised 
in days of old, and which is busy piling up golden marvels before our 
present experience ; but this joyless passion is peculiarly unlovely in a 
woman, especially in her, who like Agnes, has no child to profit by the 
labour and the purely selfish care of her covetous life. It seems that even 
treasured gold grew valueless in possession for her. 

‘* Her life and her strivings now began to appear to her as a vain thing. 
She had a house and every thing in it that was needful, a state-room, fine 
clothes, a prospect for the future that would not fail her; honour, as much 
as she could wish, but all too late, all not so much in unison as her young 
brain had settled it ; for this, in her opinion, was what every human bein 
should strive after, as the chief business of life. Possession is dead, 
striving is alive, and therefore striving and longing must be sufficient. To 
attain, is to pour oil on the sea of our wishes ; to attain too late is pouring 
— of oil.” 

e copy the following passage, its quaint eloquence might belong to 
the thought of Bacon, or to the tee wmester. pages of some « a 
old divines, where, amid volumes of rank foliage, glisten many sweet and 


glowing flowers, gemmed with the dews of tender feeling, and everlasting 
they are truth. 
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«The past comes to maturity only in the present, and in the present is 
sown the seed of the future. We often lose our health for years on ac- 
count of a thousand little errors, we die in consequence of living. Sickness 
is an exertion of Nature to heal us, to restore to its natural proportion all 
that has been endured or done amiss, and to allow us to expiate it by 
suffering, in order that we may become wiser for the years that yet remain 
to us.” 

Then again, “ Alas! and life demands so much from us, so much 
endurance and sacrifice. The worst of life is, that we all live on this 
earth for the first time. Every thing is new, no one gets accustomed to 
the perpetual surprises, at best only accustomed to be surprised. Even 
the old, the daily recurring, finds us every day new and changed in age, 
—in mind, in likes, in dislikes, so that it often operates more strangely, 
more peculiarly, than the new, to whose impressions we yet hesitate to 
resign ourselves. And thus to know how to live requires perpetual genius, 
for life is the highest of all arts.” 

We like much the “ Feast of the Artists,” where Lucas of Leyden enter- 
tains his fellow-painters, and the learned Erasmus with Lacryme Christi. 
The character of the little daughter of Good Peter Gutschaaf is ver 
lovely ; she cheered her old father, the illuminist,’ and enabled him to 
bear with a patient heart the vexatious temper of her mother. The de- 
scription of the sweet child is quite original,—‘ She was like the oil be- 
tween the door and the hinge, the mild L between the harsh sounding 
consonants.” 
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BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, AUTHOR OF “THE EVENTFUL Epocn,” Kc. 


Hart to the hills where Desolation weeps, 

And holy watch untiring Memory keeps! 

Hail to the vales where plenty laughs no more, 
Or mantling vines display their purple store ! 
But every rock with History’s wreath is crown’d, 
And every barren hill is hallowed ground. 

Hail to the streams, whose waves no longer flow 
Smoothed by soft song, or Beauty’s harpings low, 
Yet seem the haunt of angels, that still glide 

By tree and cave, and skim the silent tide! 

Hail to the spot, Heav'’n favoured, land divine! 
Revered, long-suffering, glorious Palestine! 


But round us now Judea’s mountains spread, 
Rocky and bare, as Nature’s life had fled ; 
In vain may dews descend at evening hour, 
They cool no herb, refresh no grateful flower ; 
On all beneath that burning, brassy sky, 
A blight, a withering curse, ar to lie; 
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The Turk, the Hebrew, shun the barren plain, 
None plough or sow, for harvests here were vain ; 
Wild Arabs wander, robbers lurk in caves, 
Throughout this land of ruin, rocks, and graves.| 


Awake! belrold! within the mountain zone, 
That, circling, girds her stern and desert throne, 
Immortal Salem sits, famed Zion’s Queen, 
Stretching her hands, and weeping o’er the scene : * 
Immortal ?—yes; though ills have laid her low, 
Patient in ruin, deathless in her woe! 

And do we gaze, our weary wanderings past, 

On Sheba’s envy, David’s pride at last ? 

The City that a hundred prophets saw, 

To which the Isles of Ocean bowed in awe, 

That, while her own grand shrine in dust is hurled, 
Hath giv'n a creed to all the Western world.— 
What tears have wet these stones! what holy sighs, 
And burning prayers, have mounted to those skies, 
As way-worn pilgrims, kneeling on this sod, 

Have hailed the towers so favoured once by God. 
And shall we not, while mutely gazing here, 

Feel Hope's high glow, shed Rapture’s speechless tear? 
Oh! come, bright angels haunting Kedron’s rill! 
Ye Seraph-forms o’er Zion hovering still! 

Pour on my visions Fervour’s heaven-born beams, 
And lap my soul in beatific dreams! 


The heart may be forgiv’n the thoughts that burn, 
And feelings thus warm-gushing from their urn : 
With every scene we see is linked a spell, 

And every rock we climb a tale can tell ; 

The ground is holy ; sainted memories rise, 

For earth may change, but nought of spirit dies. 
Sure shapes aérial walk yon desert vale, 

Speak from the cave, or whisper on the gale ; 
We seem to hear, Siloam’s rocks among, 

David's sweet lyre, Isaiah’s hallowed song ; 

And glowing Fancy hails that form divine, 
Where to the winds yon olive-bouglis repine, 
The form of lim, who came to teach and save, 
Unlock Heaven's gates, and triumph o'er the grave. 





* Jerusalem is built on the three rocky hills of Moriah, Zion, and Acra, and, 
except towards the north, is surrounded on all sides by barren eminences, and 


deep ravines, 


Mount Olivet rises on the east, Mount Gihon on the west, and part 


of Zion, beyond the valley of Hinnom, on the south. 
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THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 


CraprTer IV. 
Preparation for Harvest, its Progress and Termination. 


As soon as the corn is reaped it is at once threshed—the threshing- 

floor is in the open air, sometimes temporarily on the field itself, but 

enerally a near the farm-house, such a thing as a corn rick or 
aero grain in the straw is never seen. 

The formation of a new threshing-floor is always in Brittany the oc- 
casion of a merry-making, the young men and women of the neighbour- 
ing parishes assemble together at the farm, and by dancing they level and 
harden the prepared clay upon which the corn is to be threshed at a later 

riod. In the morning at early dawn the sounds of the bagpipes are 

eard at a distance among the cross-roads and bye-lanes, and the foot- 

aths leading to the farm are seen alive with people in holiday suits 

astening to the scene of festivity. ‘The merry-making begins upon the 
area: the young girls advance together slowly, their eyes cast modestly 
down and their heads coquetishly inclined to the left shoulder, whilst the 
young men march boldly up with a stern look on the other side ; they 
stop suddenly, take each other by the hands, turn three times gravely 
round, and again resume their places. One thing struck us above all as 
singular in this dance, in the middle of all the changes which succeed 
each other, the entire party always manages to form a circle, all the 
movements revolve round an axis or common centre with mathematical 
regularity and precision, one feels that that circle so carefully arranged 
has another origin than that of an ordinary merry reel, or roundel, it is 
no doubt a remnant of the sacred dances of the Druids with their regular 
evolutions, symbolical perhaps of the movements of the stars. The 
serene modesty of the young females, the austere gravity of the men, all 
reveal an ancient religious tradition. Seeing it unrolling itself in solemn 
silence one cannot help attributing the origin of that dance to the shade 
of a Druidical sanctuary, and that there was some mysterious significa. 
tion attached to it. One observes in the first row the chief of the band 
leading the others. His foot strikes the ground more haughtily, his eye 
superintends the general movement, he conducts the ball, to use a Bretor 
expression, at the point of his foot, and all covered with perspiration 
works hard at the dance, while the rest closely follow him, solemn or 
animated according to the impulse which he gives them. . 

The new threshing-floor does not only attract the young lads and 
lasses of the surrounding neighbourhood, but the old people likewise 
come, and the proprietor, proud of the patronage of folks so ed in 
their parishes, invites them to enter the house. The G ( ric* is 
presented to them, and they drink after having made the sign of the 


* A small bottle containing brandy, which is usually brought at the moment 
of departure, from whence it is “ile Oi Glachar—grief, 
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cross with the glass. An inspection of the farm being proposed it is 
accepted and all depart together. They make a survey of the land and 
the crops, the old ts listening attentively to all that is told them, 
observing every a: with interest, but with no perceptible sign of 
astonishment. 

The Breton peasant is master of all his thoughts ; he hides his emotions 
within him and does not allow them to appear externally. Those who 
know him not, attribute this calmness to stupidity, but they are deceived. 
The Breton peasant is clear-sighted and sagacious, he comprehends 
slowly, perhaps, but well and thoroughly, because he judges by his own 
strength of mind, and not from what is said to him ; he does not ask 
questions, he looks at the object in silence, he turns it over in his own 
mind, takes it to pieces in his thoughts, and when he has, as he imagines, 
made it out, he passes a judgment upon it which nothing can change or 
alter. This method has no doubt its advantages and inconveniences, it 
gives more activity to the mind, but it frequently leads astray, for it is 
always with his prejudices that he proceeds to the examination. The 
Breton peasants are far, however, from being headstrong followers of 
their opinions. If they resist the innovations of agriculture, it is because 
those new-fangled notions are always set on foot by rich men, who seek 
a discovery rather than profit, and which their good sense warns them 
that they are too poor to undertake similar trials, They hold to their 
ancient system of cultivation. not blindly but by sagacity, because it is 
that which has been proved by ages, and of which they know the exact 
result. Besides, that system is excellent for them, it is the best which 
they can apply in their situation. 

Brittany, whose sterility has passed into a proverb, is the province best 
‘cultivated of any in France, and the proof is this, with a third only of her 
territory subdued to cultivation, she feeds an immense population, and 
exports produce to the extent of several millions of francs. If the heaths 
and moors remain uncultivated it is because great capital, which is re- 
quired to clear them and bring them into tillage, is totally wanting 
among the an An acre of land tilled by them produces more 
than any of those cultivated by the inhabitants of Normandy or of Beauce. 
That which is required among the Breton rural population is not then 
agricultural science,—it is capital. 

Immediately after the area or threshing-floor has been finished, they 
are occupied with preparations for the harvest. They clear the barns, 
they feo ra the granaries, they increase the number of carts and teams, 
they kill the pigs, they get the flour ground at the mill for the far* and 
the harvest bread. ough hastened by the superintendence of the 
master, all these preparations proceed but slowly. One sees not here the 
animation and joyous zeal, the alacrity which one remarks elsewhere in 
farms at the te 5 my of harvest ; asort of supine indifference lengthens 
the shortest labours—it is easy to observe the bewildered men more curious 
to behold a result than to assist in it, they seem as if they were not men in- 
terested in a work which they have followed, in all its phases, and worked 
on their own account or for their equals, but labourers hired by the hour 
for an undertaking which they are unaccustomed to, and which is un- 
suitable to peasants like them. Thus all that spontaneous good feeling, 


* A sort of pudding. 
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all that intelligent and fraternal diligence, of which we have seen them 
underother circumstances give proof, somehow or other disappears. We 
had already observed very often the sluggishness of daily labourers whilst 
they were executing the orders of citizens. We knew that far from 
yas: it a scruple they looked upon it as a sort of duty imposed by tra- 
dition. We were not ignorant that the work, languishing and incomplete, 
which they were accustomed to supply the messieurs, as the citizens are 
called, was designated in their language by a special expression, and that 
they termed it labour tud gentil,* a designation very probably derived 
from the periods of vassalage. Their habits and character totally unfit 
the peasantry to become the instruments of a great agricultural establish- 
ment, those so fond of the independence of their home would prefer the 
ary of a free cottage to the ease of the servile condition of a citizen’s 


Give me again my hollow tree, 
My crust of bread and liberty. 


If they could be reconciled to act as servants it would be only in the 
home of the peasants, upon the equal patriarchal footing of the Breton 
farms, and with the permission of living there for life, of having their 
limbs and their thoughts to themselves, of putting into the work, in 
which they take part, something of their own will, and of appropriating 
to themselves, up to a certain point, the produce created for the master, 
in fact to impress the seal of their free will upon every thing around 
them. 

But in a large farm, carried on upon fixed and regular principles, 
nothing similar could take place. It would be necessary for the peasants 
to obey, like the blind, incomprehensible orders, and their zeal must be 
fixed and according to rule, an inflexible accountability must watch every 
movement, and measure even their appetites on their return from the 
fields. The time which they owe to their employers would be required 
from them as an impost, not as an amicable friendly loan. ae must not 
visit the marriage festivals on working days nor frequent the fairs, with- 
out being deprived of part of their wages ; all their actions are numbered 
and their entire life held in double part ; they are encircled in the pro- 
gramme of the establishment like any other beast which belongs to it. 
New fashioned tools are imposed upon them, which they are fo to use, 
and to follow every method but their own. They are not even as 
as the gamekeepers seeking game for their as wily at least 
search at their will—they are mere soldiers manceuvring at the word of 
a superior officer, or chief, without knowing his thoughts. What signi- 
fies to them, success or the want of it ? they are as nothing in the unc 
— mere nonentities, neither their intelligence nor their love is mixed 
up with it. 

Then it must be said, when even the work does belong to them in 
reality or in idea, they will not feel much interested in it. There is in 
the nature of the Breton something antipathetic to and extensive 
enterprises. He cannot disperse his activity over a surface, he 
loves to confine, to concentrate all his energy upon one sole point. Itis 
necessary that his hands and his eyes should embrace both ends of his 
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task. His grave mind, but slightly elastic, cannot stretch itself over an 
extended surface ; he collects his strength, and has not the art of doubling 
it by dispersing it at a distance. Thus seldom is it that he does not re- 
main a little way behind those who can, and the edifice which he con- 
structs has always greater depth than height. 

When the tedious preparations are at length completed, they fix the 
day to commence the Genet. We were curious to observe the important 
affair, as we understood that the peasants observed in it something of 
religious or mystic character. We had heard already of the veneration 
which the Bretons, still impregnated with Druidic polytheisme, paid to 
the great mystery of reproduction, and above all, of the attentive respect 
with which the corn was collected by them. One might say of them 
that they viewed this symbol of terrestrial life as sacred, and with a 
species of veneration. ~e 

We had many opportunities of witnessing this important labour in 
various places, and we found that the harvest invariably was a sort of a 
festival, spreading a sort of inward happiness—a general joy; the pea- 
sants seemed to adore under that material form a benevolent divinity. It 
was ever with reverent, gentle, and endearing expressions that they con- 
versed; we were rejoiced to have the opportunity of watching closely 
that singular trace of paganism which Christianity had veiled, but was 
not able to destroy. 

All were up at daybreak to commence the work. At one farm as 
many as forty reapers were collected together on the spot ; they assem- 
bled on the threshing-floor, clothed merely in a pair of pantaloons and a 
shirt of strong linen, girded with a sash of blue and white serge, the feet 
bare, a Greekish-looking cap placed upon the head, and the sickle upon 
the arm. They had all lost that lackadaisical appearance which we 
before remarked in alluding tothe preparation ; they were lively, restless, 
and chatty. Their countenances p wa with a happy zeal, and their eyes 
glanced delighted looks across the plain. On the signal being given, 
they proceeded towards the field about to be reaped, and on their arrivak 
there, ranged themselves at a certain distance from each other, in a line 
which covered a considerable space of ground. There they stood a short 
time and sharpened their hooks upon their black whetting-stones, more 
from habit than necessity, for no doubt their instruments were already 
sharp enough. The harvest-men then seemed to contemplate, with a 
pious sentiment, the furrows covered with corn, which stretched away out 
of sight ; they appeared to look at the golden waves before them with 
the same endearment that a sailor looks upon those of the ocean. 
We drew near to an old peasant who was looking on with particular 
attention, and he seemed so much absorbed in contemplation, that he had 
allowed his korn butun* to go out between his teeth. 

“Well, old friend,” said we, “here is a prospect of a fine harvest by 
the goodness of God.”’ 

“‘ Crowns in ears of corn, maister,”’ replied he. 

“ And for all that,” added we, “ they bitte done nothing but cast the 
seed into the earth ; neither manure nor tillage were required to obtain 
such a crop.” 


The old man smiled. “It is but here, maister, where the ground is 
* Tobacco-pipe. 
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still fresh, that it gives in abundance ; when it becomes older, it will be 
less productive.” 

At that moment the proprietor ordered the leader of the reapers to 
commence. 

He was a young man of middle height, but strong, and remarkably 
handsome ; his half naked muscular limbs showed great activity and 
strength, and his movements were easy and graceful. It was on account 
of his acknowledged capability that he owed the honour of being called 
to lead the reapers in the field, not that this title of leader had been ex- 
pressly confirmed upon him, neither did he claim it; he had taken it 
with the tacit concurrence of all as his natural right, and without even 
appearing to reflect upon it—by the simple impulse of this sentiment of 
authority, which gives a capacity incontestable and uncontested. At the 
moment when the command was given, he raised his sickle, uttering a 
joyous cry,—he was going to take the first bite into the corn, when a sud- 
den reflection seemed to stop him. He turned round, searched out the 
old man to whom we had spoken, advanced towards him through the 
reapers, and timidly uncovering his head in his presence, 

“Take the lead of the reapers, my father,” said he, with emotion, “ it 
is not just that the young should be in advance and the aged behind.” 

A sombre gleam of joy passed over the swarthy features of the old 
peasant : without making any reply, he went and took the place of his 
son at the head of the band, and the latter took his in the last row. The 
work commenced immediately. It continued all the day; and it was 
only towards the evening that they began to carry the sheaves towards 
the threshing-floor. 

We returned at sunset to another part of the clearing, when we per- 
ceived a cart, loaded with corn, advancing towards the farm-buildings ; 
it proceeded slowly along by the sound of the bells in the horses’ harness, 
and the songs of the harvest-men. A large tricolored flag—nothing can 
be done in France without a bit of bunting—floated upon the summit of 
the load, and under its moving folds two young girls, half buried in the 
sheaves, were seen laughing merrily and enjoying themselves—it was a 
charming, a delightful rustic picture, full of life and soul. 

The following days were devoted to threshing the corn: the old 
peasant, who had taken the direction of the reapers in lien of his son, had 
the management of it. When the sheaves were carefully Hey and 
laid upon the floor, he poised his foot, and made the sign of the cross in 
striking certain blows with his flail, which appeared like taking possession 
of the ground. The other threshers immediately ranged themselves 
around him in great numbers. At first the flails arose slowly and in 
disorder; then, all at once, at the word of the chief, they fell together, 
arose and fell uniformly ; at first light and moderate, the threshing began 
soon to assume a more lively pace; it grew still more animated, and 
became hurried and immoderate. The harvest-men, carried away by a 
sort of nervous inebriety, skipped upon the resounding straw, where 
their blows fell rapidly as hail in summer. The straw raised by the 
flails whisked around them in light vortexes, and a line of perspiration 
showed each muscle across their light vestments. At intervals they 
seemed to yield to fatigue, and the regular noise became insensibly 
weakened as it was lost in the distance. The leader uttered a particular 
cry, a mixture of encouragement, of reproach, of command ; at the 
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instant thirty exclamations responded, and the threshing seemed like the 
approach of thunder, swelling its voice, enlarging itself, re-animating 
itself, more rapidly, more madly, more furiously. We remained near 
the spot the greatest part of the day, much amused in contemplating 
the animated picture, and following with curiosity, full of wild fancies, all 
the scenes of this rural poem. ts 

The threshing continued the next day without bringing any thing 
new ; but the day following, the sun, which had till then shone bril- 
liantly, was veiled. with clouds, and a fine rain, but continuous, com- 

lled the harvest-men to abandon their flails ; they hastened to cover 
the threshing-Hoor, and to collect into the barn the corn alread 
threshed ; unfortunately these operations were carried into effect slowly, 
the rain became more intense, a part of the harvest was in jeopardy, the 

roprietor was deploring bitterly the impossibility of procuring necessary 
ote to hasten the work and to save his grain, when we saw entering 
into his premises an old man, followed by five young men, carrying 
forks and rakes. He advanced towards the astonished farmer, and un- 
covered his white head. 

‘‘] knew that you were busy with your harvest, maister,” said he ; 
“in seeing the rain, I fancied that a few hands the more would not be 
too many, and I am come with my children.” 

‘** May God bless you, father,’ said the proprietor, holding out his 
hand to the venerable peasant; “ but I did not reckon upon your 
assistance ; you have then forgotten our law-suit, and the damages I 
made you pay?” 

The old man raised his shoulders, smiling. 

* Jesus Christ was more offended than I have been,” replied he, “and 
he has forgiven his executioners; besides, it is not right that the dif- 
ferences of neighbours should diminish the bread of poor people. He 
who allows the corn, which God gives, to be lost or destroyed, is not a 
Christian. We are going to enter your harvest; and when the sun shall 
return, your thrashers will make room for us at their sides, so that we may 
assist them to repair the time lost.” 

Then, without listening any more to thanks which were addressed to 
him by the grateful farmer, the old peasant and his sons joined the harvest 
men, and worked until the evening ; they came again the next day, and 
the days following. At length, when the work was completed, they 


retired without waiting to accept any thing, as if they had done the most 
simple and the most natural action. 
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THE MUSIC MANIA. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ, 


THERE is no question but that communities like individuals are liable 
to attacks of monomania. In proof of our assertion we need scarcely 
remind the reader of the “ South Sea scheme,” the “tulip mania,” &c., 
&c., of past days, and in our own times of that hallucination, from the 
effects of which so many even now are suffering, the railway mania. 
Such aberrations of the public intellect are generally brought about in 
this way :—Something new is started—some new scheme for making 
money, some new pleasure or gratification—or we may even put the 

leasure and the profit out of the question, and say merely that there is 
Coane before the notice of the community something possessing simply 
the attraction of considerable novelty and freshness. Immediately 
curiosity is excited—the matter gets talked of. At length it really en- 
grosses attention—wherever you go you are dunned with it, it becomes 
a positive bore. Now, then, the disease has begun—it spreads rapidly 
—the hallucination is perfect—the community literally and truly has 
lost its senses. Happily, the violence of the disorder conduces towards 
its speedy termination. It cannot last long, the fire burns itself out— 
the disease is frequently checked and cured in a couple of days. For- 
tunate is it when no serious results follow, when the constitution of the 
patient, however temporarily shaken, betrays no permanent ill effects 
from the severity of the attack. 

The music mania, though certainly not attended with any of the 
serious effects following upon the graver instances of monomania to which 
we have referred, is yet not free (as we think we shall be able to show) 
from the charge of working a certain amount of ill. It began, if we 
recollect rightly, in the usual style of which we have made mention. 
We never were much of a singing nation. John Bull, in fact, was in 
some degree apt to sneer at the art as one of which a man of his strength 
and solidity could scarcely be expected to take much notice. It was 
quite right and proper that the ladies of the higher classes, who had nought 
to do with their time, should be skilled therein, and it was right that sundry 
persons should adopt music as a profession, that they might wait upon 
the wealthy and luxurious and teach the art to others. But we are 
satisfied, that if you had ventured to suggest to even the most liberal- 
minded of our forefathers, that the hour was coming when “ music for 
the million” would be paraded about the streets, when butchers’ boys 
and milkmen’s girls alike would play “the piany-forty,” and practise the 
vocal art, you would have been met with a look of complete surprise and 
utter incredulity, and yet so it is. Your tradesmen’s sons and aughters 
(find me an exception) are members of some “ Hullah class,”—numbers 
pisy an instrument, and all have learnt to sing. You may hear them 

ard at it in the little back parlour behind the shop as you oalong. The 
execrable do, ra, mi, fa is perfectly audible at the shop-door, and the 
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groaning of the thirty shilling pianoforte, with its dumb notes and cracked 
strings, may be heard at a considerable distance. They will own to you 
that the singing and the playing take "p a great deal of their time, de- 

rive them of many enjoyments that they formerly knew, that in the 
whole they cost them more than a trifle, and that moreover it is uncom- 
monly heavy and tedious work, yet still, said butcher’s boy and milk- 
man’s girl have come to the conclusion that it is desirable they should play, 
and indispensable that they should jearn to sing, and that too, “ ’cording 
to the system.” 

But the mania has desperately infected another and higher class of 
individuals, including clerks, assistants, &c., who are in the habit, vast 
numbers of them, of giving up nearly all their leisure time to the study 
and practice of music. Alas! there is a young man next door (to cite 
an instance), who is a clerk in some counting-house in the city, and who 
is as complete a monomaniac in the matter of music as possible to be. 
The symptoms discovered themselves in the following order: he began 
to speak with a very unhealthy sort of rapture of “the exquisite treat 
he had had last night at the Opera,” and to remark, with evident wild- 
ness of manner, that “ he could spend night after night at the Opera— 
that he could.” The neighbours, about this time, were much startled 
and affrighted at oftentimes hearing a sort of heavy groaning, as of 
some one expiring, apparently not far off, in the agonies of cholera; the 
origin of which said dreary sound appeared to be divers and incessant 
efforts on the part of the lunatic to imitate Lablache in one of his 
favourite performances. By-and-bye, every one remarked of the unhappy 
youth, that he was “very fond of music.” This, in truth, was bad, but 
“‘ worse remained behind.” One afternoon the miserable was discovered 
seated in his bed-room, conning Pinnock’s Catechism of Music. Quickly 
he placed himself before the piano-forte, —do—ra—mi—fa, and the 
scales,—the scales, and do—ra—mi—fa ; on, on; steadily on (I have 
said the unfortunate lives next door) has the terrible nuisance continued 
for now nearly two years. We quit the house at Michaelmas, fairly 
driven forth by the united efforts of the scales and do—ra—mi—fa. 

But now (for we are not of the number of those who think it sufficient 
to cast ridicule upon any thing without showing it to be deserving of 
such ridicule), what is our objection against the young men of the middle, 
and against both sexes of the lower, classes applying themselves to the 
accomplishments of playing and singing? We all know the hackneyed 
arguments adduced in favour of such accomplishments. Why, what harm 
is there in learning to play and sing? Can you find more rational 
amusement, more delightful, more innocent ; consider the gratification to 
selves and others which the accomplishments in question, when attained, 
will assuredly yield. What a olin, civilising, tendency has music, 
&e., &e.” ad nauseam. To all of which we answer, ‘‘ very true,” and we 
quite allow that there is no earthly objection, nay, that it is in every way 
advisable, that those happy individuals moving in a sphere which releases 
them from the employment of their time in any other way than is per- 
fectly and precisely agreeable to themselves, should, without exception, 
pay every attention to the delightful arts of playing and singing, and be- 
come skilled therein according to their ability. But then, here lies the 
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difficulty, and our objection against their occupying the attention of the 
‘oung men of the middle, and of both sexes of the lower classes of society. 

he time needed for their acquirement, in the first instance, and for their 
retention afterwards, is more than persons in those positions can properly 
afford to amusements, which, though very pretty and pleasing, and amaz- 
ingly attractive, certainly have no power to strengthen the intellectual 
faculties, or instil wisdom into the soul of man. The clerks and assistants 
of London have but a very scanty meed of leisure-time, and tradesmen’s 
sons and daughters a still scantier; if, then, they set themselves to the 
acquiring the not-easily-acquired arts of singing and playing—needing 
incessant application for a weary space before even a decent acquaintance 
with them can be achieved—if, having overcome all difficulties and be- 
come tolerable performers, they practise as much as is requisite for the 
continuing in a state of proficiency, and if then they yield to the natural 
inclination to turn to the alluring accomplishments whenever a moment is 
disengaged, sometimes for their own pleasure, sometimes for that of others, 
it is perfectly clear that all less pleasing but more profitable modes of 
employing leisure time (such as reading, attending instructive lec- 
tures, and many other courses equally laudable and beneficial) must 
and will be thrown aside, and receive none of that attention which they 
so emphatically deserve. ‘The leisure time of the classes to which we 
have referred is, from its brevity, intensely precious. It is of little con- 
sequence (at least in a worldly point of view) to the wealthy, if they are 
stricken with consciousness of having wasted an hour, a day, or a week— 
their leisure is never ending, and they can lavish hours each day upon 
accomplishments, and yet be at no loss for opportunities, if they be so 
inclined, for the storing their minds with knowledge, and the strengthen- 
ing and ennobling them by healthy exercise. This, as we have said, is 
not the case with the middle or lower classes. The clerk or assistant has 
to make his election whether his leisure hours shall be merely pleasingly 
or whether they shall be profitably occupied, and it is painful to us to 
think that in such a majority of cases the infatuation of which we speak 
has caused preference to be given to the pleasurable and not to the pro- 
fitable. 

Undoubtedly, if at any time it may be desirable to watch carefully the 
progress and education of the people, and more particularly of the rising 
generation, that time is the present. “ Perilous times, and more perilous 
on their road,” is the gloomy foreboding uttered alike by judges on 
the bench and by clergymen from the pulpit. Turn we to the right 
hand or to the left, the same ominous sounds are heard, and the 
talk of “things coming to a crisis,” of “ great changes,” and “ strange 
revolutions” to be witnessed in future years, is going on on every side ; 
and if this be so—if in very truth there are at the present time clouds 
lowering over our heads, which, while on the one hand they may disperse 
and be scattered, may also, onthe other, combine, and bring to pass one of 
the most terrible tempests that ever darkened and devastated a land—then 
is it earnestly desirable we should see to it that even in their amusements 
there is nothing having tendency to vitiate, aye, or even to effeminate, 
the young people of this country. Should the period of peril indeed arrive, 
should the seeds of discord, which it must be evident to every observant 
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and thinking individual, have been, and are now being, lavishly scattered 
abroad, take root, and springing up, bear the noxious fruit of general 
and harrowing convulsion, in that darksome and danger-fraught era, it 
will not be the man of accomplishments—the player and the singer— 
who will best be fitted to contend and struggle amid the din of opposing 
factions, and the clashing of antagonistic interests. But let us throw 
these gloomy anticipations aside. If the 7 be not clear, let us trust, 
at least, that we may yet be unvisited by the storm and the tempest ; 
that we may be unscathed by the lightning-flash which may have 
stricken other and less fortunate lands. The point to which we in con- 
clusion fervently entreat the attention of the young of the middle and 
lower classes, is, that whether the state of things be war or peace, storm 
or sunshine, it is the young man, who, leaving to others more gifted 
with leisure, showy and pleasing, but comparatively profitless accom- 
plishments, devotes himself to the improving and enlarging the faculties 
with which he has been endowed, and so doing, raises and creates 
within himself that Power, which, as far as outward circumstances are 
concerned, will remain fast and enduring, come what will, come what 
may—the Power of minp—that it is ¢his young man, and not the 
Player and the Singer, who will assuredly be the victor in the Battle 
of Life. 








A MESMERIC DREAM: A CONFESSION OF A MEDICAL 
SCEPTIC, 


BY A HUMORIST. 
I, 


Ir is just as absurd to say that nothing exists beyond our noses, as it 
is to argue against supernatural phenomena, a spiritual world, and the 
power which some few gifted spirits possess of holding communication 
with, and deriving superior influence and intelligence from it. We 
medical men are as well aware of this truth as we are of the power of 
mesmerism, although it would by no means suit the views of the pro- 
fession generally to admit a sort of agency, which might detract from 
something as essential as our own usefulness, importance, and infallibility. 
Besides, we have too much to do with the carnal man, and his organic 
‘Nee pag to trouble our heads with his “ morale,” or with his intel- 
ectual and spiritual influences. Hence the prevailing want of faith in 
our young heads, who consider the heart only as an organ ; the mind @ 
scientific pioneer—till old experience come to their aid, and they find 
“there are more things than they dreamt of” in their material philosophy. 
A married life is one step towards removing this fatal incredulity, and 
our own complacent reliance on our self-sufficiency. And a medical 
man, to make his way, or to establish a certain, remunerating practice, 
must depend upon women. He must, therefore, marry ; for the ladies 
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become as dumb almost as the old oracles in the presence of the un- 
married and uninitiated in yoke-fellowship, of the profession. What we 
may term professional marriages, in which ladies undertake to pioneer 
the way, are, perhaps, among the happiest on earth, if the matrimonial 
practitioners happen to be wise, easy, and accommodating. But extreme 
caution is here requisite ; beware of three evils,—beauty, love, and most 
of all jealousy—whether of power or of the affections ; yes, beware, 
else -— fate will be worse than that of any heathen and sinner upon 
record. 

Many years ago, at an evening party in Berlin, an amusing illustration 
of the perils here alluded to was given by a medical man himself, in the 
case of a professional brother of the university. He was amusing the 
company with some exploits of the followers of Cagliostro, and wondrous 
feats also of the mesmeric art—the real secret, as he avowed, of obtain- 
ing that power over the will which bears so close a resemblance to the 
ancient necromancy. There was something in the appearance of the 
narrator—his gaunt figure, pale features, deep, fervid tone, and dark, 
penetrating eye, which gave more than common emphasis to the startling 
character of the subjects chosen. 

The younger ladies, and the students more especially, eyed him with 
a becoming ghostly interest ; but while all inclined their ears few liked to 
encounter any nearer the keen flashing glances of the speaker. 

‘‘T had once a friend—we had, in fact, attended lectures together at 
different universities—one of the most lively, genial, and happy-gifted 
fellows, I do believe, whom you can meet with in ninety-nine ordinary 
acquaintances. Almost all at once I remarked a very singular change 
in him which astonished me, for there was a peculiarity in it I could 
neither comprehend nor define. He grew mysterious and contemplative, 
avoided society he had so eagerly sought ; a dark cloud seemed to have 
enveloped that brilliant intellect ; the wit-flashing eye dull and heavy; 
that fine eager sense of hearing giving no response ; the fascinating 
smile, the enchanting eloquence of those lips, all gone—lost in a moody 
silence—strange and horrible even to himself. He, of all men, to see 
and hear no more than a statue; he, ever first in the chase of social 
Joy, of the young and manly heart’s secret interchanges,—the free, noble 
communion of genial soul with soul! Nothing proved his high desert 
more than the blank his absence caused in various ‘ excursions ;” another’s 
would soon have been filled up, but his seat seemed ever empty, and 
even the remembrance of the inexhaustible flashes of festive wit and 
hilarity failed to eradicate the gloom, so deeply was it contrasted with 
his present heartless and abject state. 

“ Yet all means were employed by myself, and by those who most loved 
as well as admired him, to rouse to, from this fearful lethargy,—re- 
sembling a species of living death. Strange, too, he had no apparent 
disease,—none that could be detected ; he eat, walked, slept, and a 
peared to study,—but was abstracted, and silent as the grave. T e 
unhappy riddle which no study, sympathy, consultations, and attentions 
of my own could at all resolve, was at once revealed by force of mere 
accident. In passing along the streets, | happened to look up, and beheld 
him, or his image (for I had shortly before left him in his own apart- 
ment), standing in the window of a house,—whose I did not know. 
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Thinking I might have been deceived by some fancied resemblance, I re- 
turned, some time after, the same way,—and he was still there, his eyes 
bent vacantly and gloomily dn the clouds. 1 had the curiosity again to 
call, within a short time, at his own house. 

“¢Do you expect Mr. L in soon ?” I inquired. 

“¢ He is up-stairs, sir ; I don’t think he has been out since you called, 
Indeed, I know he has not.’ 

“ ¢ Impossible !’ I exclaimed. ‘ What do you say ?’ and at the same 
time a strange, odd sensation—a slight shiver, with an expression of 
mingled anxiety and incredulity, which communicated itself to the coun- 
tenance of the domestic himself—showed how ill I felt at ease. ‘ If at 
home,’ I replied, ‘I must see your master instantly,’ and I rushed by 
him at once ; and, to my infinite surprise, found him seated in the same 
melancholy attitude as I had already seen him, with his eyes bent listlessly 
on the same book. 

“* You feel yourself better, don’t you, my good friend, after your walk 
this morning ?” 

“The poor fellow looked at me with a doubtful and accusing look, as if 
I had intended to insult him. 

“«] walking out this morning? You are surely jesting.’ 

‘“* How was I to act now? ‘The same undefinable sensation came over 
me as I gazed on his wild, haggard features,—-the brilliant-clouded, dusky 
fire of those eyes, in which, methought, there shone a something more or 
less than human; but I secu mastered it, and began to change my 
tactics. 

‘““*] know your strict regard for truth, Albert,’ I replied ; ‘and can 
you look me steadily in the face, and declare that you have not been out 
this morning ?’ 


‘His eye fell before mine ; at the same time he inquired, with a wan 
beam of his old fire, ‘by what right I asked ? 

*** By that of one,’ I returned, ‘as much interested in promoting your 
happiness as you can be yourself, and more capable of doing so, by a 
knowledge of your state and circumstances,—greater than you suppose, 
more correct than you yourself possess.’ 

‘He began to breathe thick and fast,—his eye recovered its full intelli- 
gence ; he started up, and confronted me with an amazed expression. 

“* How could you,—where,—what is it you know ?’ 

«The place where you spend the greatest part of your time. You 
need not look so alarmed. Why wish to keep it longer a secret? You 
were there this morning,—do not deny it,—at the house of the ‘old 
miserly Hunks,’ as we used to call him, the advocate M , the father 
of that exceedingly pretty daughter. You have taken a remarkable 
predilection for the society of the eccentric genius you used to take off 
so happily ; have you found some new peculiarities in him ; or do you 
intend also to make a study of his daughter? Men who are so unwise 
as to have a secret should not stand in the very window of it, looking in 
the — Heaven and their passing friends, and not expect to be re- 
cognisec . 


: He seized me by both hands, gazed earnestly in my face, and then 
said :— 


“*Yes, 1 see you feel for me; forgive me. I have been very unjust ; 
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but did you only know half what I have suffered by my madness, love, 
jealousy ' Oh, God!’ 

« And such was the intensity of his feelings that he would have sunk 
overpowered, had I not caught him in my arms. It was now that 
humanity, friendship, and the power of medical art—that of gaining the 
full confidence of the patient—could be administered to some advantage. 

“¢] think I know all as well or better than yourself,’ I pursued ; ‘ you 
have entered that terrible and self-devoted order of Benedictines; but 
why did you marry so privately ? 

“ ¢ Because,’ he replied, ‘ the rich old miser would have cut off as well 
as cursed the fair delinquent; and though he may survive a brutal 
curse, no mortal man can survive, you know, being ‘ cut off,’ he added, 
with one of his sad smiles. ‘ But to avoid one curse, I have brought a 
heavier upon my head, worse than malediction and poverty itself. Ne- 
mesis, by a strange exception in my disfavour, comes on the scene at the 
opening of the play instead of the close, and I rather fear will keep me 
company throughout, making it one great catastrophe. The mischief is 
that I cannot openly give her my protection, throw a husband’s shield 
round her and a honoured home, and keep a hundred great or wealth 
villains at a distance. You do not know Louisa; she is fond of flattery, of 
power ; she is exposed to the temptation of both—and—and worse—in 
short, my dear friend, I am made mad with offended pride and jealousy 
—yes, wretch that I am, I suspect even her fidelity ; for, alas! I reason 
that if she would deceive her own father, she may also deceive me. 
Secrets of any kind, you may believe me, are the most dangerous 
enemies to men’s peace, and mostly become open avengers of wrong and 
falsehood.’ 

“ A handsome, wealthy young nobleman, who had ingratiated himself 
into the favour and had dealings with the father, who lent out money 
at usurious interest, was the object of my friend’s suspicions. He dreaded 
lest, being under age, the young lady, on receiving the proposals of a 
lord, should repent of the hasty contract into which she had entered, 
reveal the whole, and consent to a divorce, which the miser would 
doubtless insist upon. Nothing so much weakens the intellect as 
jealousy, and the distraction occasioned by dwelling on the same idea— 
the all-absorbing fears of wounded pride, love, and ambition. In the 
circle of our professional acquaintance was a very singular-looking being, 
a foreigner, whose business no one knew, but who had the reputation of 
a man of deep study and rare attainments. He was also believed to be 
more conversant with the occult sciences than was deemed correct by 
steady religious people; he had performed — cures, and produced 
some most startling and unexpected results by the agency of mesmeric 
power. By deep research, and by blending all that could be known 
of the ancient with the discoveries of modern psychological phenomena, 
yr ~ penetrated the recesses of the art, removed the veil from ~ face 
of ‘the great mystery,’ the power of supernatural agency, to be exer- 
cised by dint of oman iemion m4 persevering labour of pure 
intellect, and by invincible firmness and strength of will. 

“ All this my poor friend imparted to me with the air and tone of one 
who had the most implicit faith in the powers which he extolled. Was 
this the mind once so free from every kind of prejudice and superstition ? 
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I was amazed at such infatuation, and strove to combat it by the 
strongest arguments in my power. All in vain, the evil was done ; the 
arch tempter had obtained the most complete mastery over that once 
laminous intellect; they were upon terms of the greatest intimacy ; and 
the poor fellow informed me that his recent increased grief and agitation 
were attributable to a terrible experiment, of which the ‘ordeal,’ as he 
termed it, was to come off on the ensuing night. Were she guilty, or 
were there even any grounds for his suspicions, the sorcerer had the 
power of summoning her to the bar of his infernal art ; but on the sup- 
position of her perfect innocence, no such result could be produced ; the 
spirit would remain intact and undisturbed. 

“ It was lamentable to hear of such wretched delusion, as I conceived it, 
from those lips ; I conjured him to shake off the incubus from his soul ; 
or at all events to refuse to keep the appointment. He could do neither, 
he was no longer himself, and I then offered to accompany him, at which 
he appeared somewhat easier, adding, — 

“ «Yes, I rejoice to perceive that you believe there exists such a terrible 

wer. 

“1 only smiled, thinking it is ever thus with madmen, it is in vain to 
combat them, yet they seize upon the least apparent concession to confirm 
them in their delusion. 

“*But perhaps,’ I observed, ‘it may not be agreeable to your great 
necromancer that I should be present.’ 

«So far from that,’ he replied, ‘he has particularly enjoined me that I 
should bring a friend with me, for the interval of awaiting alone the 
apparition, between the summons and the event might, he declared, be 
too much for me, and disable me from making the proper recognition, 
and satisfying myself of the truth of my suspicions.’ 


“So profound was the impression on his poor diseased fancy, yet I could 
rather have wept than smiled.” 


II. 


“ Tue chief motive of my determination to accompany my unhappy 
friend was to keep a sharp iook out that the impostor, the villanous 
author of his strange delusion, should not by any new trick further abuse 
and torment the imagination of his victim. To give greater force to the 
impression, perhaps, he had selected the night of Good Friday for his pre- 
tended exhibition of the young bride. Though she was under age, I was 
not, and I had little fear for the safety of either ; it was for the unlucky 
Benedict I felt so much concern. e Easter was early that year, and 
the wind met us rather sharp and chill as we set out together from my 
own residence. Dark masses of floating clouds were sailing to and fro in 
the heavens, but there was something still more sad in the features, 
darker in the spirit, of my companion. ‘The moon, now deeply veiled, now 
suddenly beaming forth, seemed like the fitful gleams of joy and fancy 
that spite of himself would yet at times burst from the treasured gems of 
that now ruined mind. 

“« A more auspicious night,’ I remarked, ‘ your visionary friend could 
hardly wish for the celebration of his renowned art. The storm is begin- 
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ning to be busy with the chimney-pots, and if he conjures in the garret 
he had better be on the look out for himself, 

“ My friend smiled a strange smile, adding,— 

«« On the contrary, he may have something to do with raising it, and 
the laughers and revellers outside—for it is all outside—may probably run 
far greater risks.’ 

“¢ The risk with him, I fear,’ was my reply, ‘is something worse even 
than a broken head. But | have eyes, and no impostor shall make a fool 
of me, nor of any friend whom I love, if I can forewarn them, or detect 
him.’ 

“He seemed much hurt at this observation, but said not a word, only a 
deep sigh that came from the inmost heart escaped him. A quarter to 
eleven sounded from the cathedral clock as we reached the house of the 
sorcerer. 

“ We rang twice ; the second time, I took care, so as to make him hear 
pretty loudly. 

‘«¢ He has not got his show in order, I am afraid,’ was my thoughtless 
observation. 

“You will be shown up soon enough!’ was my friend’s caustic reply, 
‘you are in a great hurry.’ 

“¢ Yes, to disabuse your cheated fancy,’ I replied. 

“ Meantime the door was opened, but instead of a man such as one might 
expect, in a long black robe covered with hieroglyphics and little demons 
of all kinds, appeared the conjuror himself, like a policeman in plain 
clothes, without any of the terrors of necromantic law. He was pale, tall, 
and thin, extremely quiet and civil, and with nothing of the common pre- 
tender in his manner. The steps were very high, and by no means too 
firm and safe; the mansion rather dilapidated; the whole somewhat 
too like a huge house of cards, such as a conjuror himself might have 
erected for the nonce, but hardly able to stand the buffeting of a down 
right windy night, even such as this. 

“¢ Have no fear !’ he observed, as he perceived my natural anxiety at 
so many shaky appearances ; ‘ it will last longer than ~~ of us. Ihave 
daily walked the whole winter up and down these steps. I do it for health 
and pastime. The great beams of the house to be sure make a noise ; it is 
only the timbers settling—not the least article ever fell on my head. The 
lime, thank God, has all shaken off the ceilings; it used to come into 
my eyes, but I have now more air, and I sleep sounder.’ 

“ My surprise was great,—no excitement,—no attempt at misleading 
you,—all so calm and quiet in tone and look ; in short, as cold as a 
cucumber. 

“<The worst that could happen to us,’ he continued, ‘ would be to be 
buried alive, and that has happened to many people before us, and will do 
to agreat many more.’ 

“T thought he must be jesting ; but no such thing; and I now pro- 
nounced him an eccentric and dangerous man. To my taste he appeared 
to think too lightly of the importance of human life. At length we 
were introduced into his library, but his ‘sanctum sanctorum’ evidently 
lay beyond. 

“¢ At present, gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘1 must leave you by your- 
selves, in order to forward the object of your visit. 1 would only request 
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that you will not open the ancient book on that table, nor even remove it 
from its place. The temper of spiritual essences, like that of mortals, is 
somewhat capricious ; and it is better to avoid a collision than repair an 
evil done. Life is not safe in a mere street broil; why should it be here ? 
You might think me uncivil if I were to return and find you both de- 
parted—the way of all flesh. I do not want the police in my house. [ 
should be made at least a moral martyr. My reputation, titles, and aca- 
demic honours would suffer a popular ‘auto da fé.’ 

“ Although this did not look like a wish to trifle with our lives, it was 
said in a tone that showed he cared nothing for them except so far as the 
loss of them might unpleasantly affect himself. He again warned us at 
the door; ‘as to other matters, sirs, you can examine here every thing— 
indeed, I would entreat that you will do so, so as to set at rest any un- 
pleasant suspicions of imposture.’ 

««« That you may depend upon, my good sir ; we appreciate your frank- 
ness, and the interval will not hang very heavy on our hands.’ 

“In short, I kept my word, there was not an article great or small, that 
I did not rammage—not a cupboard, cranny, or ‘corner of vantage’ was 
allowed to be unexplored. 

“ « Now for the book,’ I exclaimed, ‘shall we open it ?’ and I advanced 
to take it up. 

“**God forbid, my friend,’ cried poor L—. ‘ You would not act so 
madly—so dishonourably .’ 

“ i checked myself—the great clock struck a quarter from the appointed 
hour, and our mysterious host re-entered. 

*** Have you searched as much as you like ? 

«¢ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ but what is the use of that? Of course you would 
not obtrude the secrets of your art to every stranger’s eye. I had a great 
notion of inspecting that book,—there, id opine, the locks of Sampson 
are treasured up.’ 

“You are right, it is the secret of all superior strength ; examine it if 
you will; no spirit will strike you dead in my presence.’ 

“ Strange! but I hesitated for a moment—then, red with shame and 
indignation, seized the book, which was simply Luther’s translation of 
the Bible. I turned over the leaves. I shook them ;—and elicited no- 
thing but dust. 

“* Gentlemen,’ continued the conjurer, ‘I ever consider men like you, 
my friends. Though young, you seem above the common-place follies 
and levities of youth. You have no base or sordid purposes to serve, 
and I tell you frankly that, are the sad suspicions entertained unfounded, 
my power 1s perfectly paralysed—gone ; it is only over evil—and that 
obtained by sacrifices and by sufferings—(he shuddered as he spoke)— 
which I care not to repeat. If, on the other hand, she be faithless, you 
will see her.’ 

“ With these words he disappeared, and I immediately exclaimed, ‘ My 
dearest friend, the thing is perfectly clear—do you not see that you may 
rely with perfect trust on her fidelity? He is right—I admire the man 
and his power—so be consoled and happy, for she will not appear.’ 

“*] only regret that I have given you the trouble of accompanying me,” 
was his reply. 


“*Trouble! No ; but the pain I feel for you is all that troubles me. 
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Yet there is nothing to be afraid of—here are none of the usual prepara- 
tions even, no optical or other deceptions are to be seen ; so we may be 
at ease.’ 

«“ At this moment he again opened the door. 

“*«] am glad to say, that up to this time my secret labours have pro- 
duced no result.’ 

“¢ Very likely,’ I replied, with a slight sneer. 

«¢Still,’ he continued, without appearing the least hurt at my evident 
incredulity, ‘the hour is not over—there are a few minutes. Be, there- 
fore, prepared for a sudden apparition—to the corporal eye a moving and 
living being, yet a spirit, as your sensations will soon convince you when 

rou see and accost it. In justice to my power, try to take it by the hand ; 
et I ought to rejoice if it do not appear.’ 

“T only replied with a laugh, which followed him out, to the no small 
anger of my friend. 

«Well, I promise you that should she come, I will secure her for you. 
She shall not escape.’ 

** As I said this, a noise was heard like the rustling of a woman’s dress; 
then as of a slight struggle—a suppressed cry ; then of sad appeals and 
lamentations, as of a person compelled to submit against the will. But 
the sudden awful silence which ensued was even more painful and ter- 
rible ; it was like that of life itself—the dark hour palpable and present, 
as if we stood on the slight dim boundary between life and death. It 
lasted almost five minutes, when the door opened without the slightest 
noise, and there entered the very image of the young bride, apparently 
weeping as if her heart would break. It was as it she had been suddenly 
and violently disembodied, and had come to accuse the authors of her 
sufferings, for she first passed on quickly towards my poor friend. As 
she seemed about to clasp him, he raised his hands, he clenched them in 
an agony of grief and terror, and fell back as if he had been shot. 

“ Though strangely surprised and agitated, it was not for me to blanch 
or desert him in such a state of terror; I thought, too, of my vow and 
my boast to test the man’s power, and the nature of the apparition. 
Before it had again mer | the door, I threw myself between—I 
grasped repeatedly at the hand, but met—nothing. 1 spoke—I looked 
in its face; it was full of scorn and anger, but I could not bear that 
look—my senses grew dim, and I, too, sank upon the floor. When I 
recovered I found that my friend's eyes were still closed ; he struggled 
as if under the influence of some nightmare, and I could not awake him, 

“The now terrible man entered; smiled bitterly on beholding the state 
of my friend. He calmly turned the leaves of the great book, and 
pointing to the victim of his accursed art, observed, ‘ He is only lying 
on a bed of roses compared with numbers; there are many would be 
glad to exchange places with him, and they will die a much bitterer— 
harder death.’ 

“* Harder death!’ I exclaimed. ‘What mean you?’ 

“There! the hour has struck ; it is all over,’ was the only reply I 
received, 

‘‘ At the same time my poor friend suddenly rose, and staggered to- 
wards me. 

“Come, come along!’ he cried, pulling me towards the door and down 
the steps. ‘For God’s sake let us leave this spot.’ 
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“ To this day I cannot recall how we descended into the road ; whether 
that terrible being helped, guided, and lighted the way, or whether our 
own horror inspired us with a strange instinctive power, surpassing sight 
itself. 

“ I could not have borne to look in that calm, fixed, yet mocking eye ; 
happily, I seldom met him, and he never appeared inclined to show the 
slightest recognition of me. Perhaps the catastrophe of my unhappy 
friend was the reason. When fired with indignation and despair, he 

e the ensuing morning to upbraid the false one, he found the whole 

sehold in the utmost consternation ; both the physician and Father 
Confessor were there. His rage and despair now took another direction, 
and he accased himself as bitterly of being the wilful author of her un- 
happiness—of her guilt, as he fully believed—and of her premature 
death. All efforts made to save her were in vain ; he boldly declared 
their fatal marriage ; he approached her dying couch, but instead of re- 
ceiving any consolation from the sight of him, she tried to spurn him 
from her, exclaiming in the utmost terror, ‘Take him away—take him 
away |’ 

* No one could explain the cause of this sudden and strange aversion 
for one whom she had ever been seen to regard with the liveliest attach- 
ment and esteem; and none of the physicians could account for the 
unnatural symptoms and the irregular nature of the attack. It was 
only known that about the hour of midnight she became very restless, 
onl began to sigh and moan inher sleep. She was then seized with a 
sort of swooning; became for some little time perfectly insensible ; and 
to all outward appearances—dead. And about the same hour upon the 
ensuing night the unhappy lady expired. 

*‘ From this fatal period the wretched L—— continued, at the same 
hour and in the same manner, to behold her, and live over again the 
whole of the horrid circumstances until happily relieved by death. I 
often watched by him, but it was of no avail; she appearod—to him at 
least—for I was spared that additional complemend of horrors. But the 
bitterness of his sufferings was the remorse he felt; for he was now as 
fully persuaded of her innocence as before of her utter faithlessness.” 

he mysterious narrator ceased. 

“How !” exclaimed almost the whole of his audience in a breath. 
a ou are not serious—you would not even wish to make us believe all 

“T cannot pretend to supply you with faith, certainly, as well as with 
materials for it. I can only observe with perfect truth, that I fully be- 
lieved it myself—for a period which seemed to me very long.” 

“ How was that ?” was the inquiry. 

** Because I was dreaming! 1 had been mesmerised, and I had in- 
haled a large dose of ether the same evening; and can you doubt the 
truth of all that I felt and saw so vividly ? Then, to be sure, one of 
my newly-married friends had just been making sad complaints to me of 
his young wife’s wilfulness and coquetry, with her still inordinate love of 
waltzing with young unmarried men.” 
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THE BLACK SLAVER. 


A ROMANCE. 
By WmuuMm H. G. Krinesron, Esa. 


CuapTer IV. 
THE FLIGHT. 


Tue following morning Juan, or rather Hernan Daggerfeldt, was awoke 
by the entrance of Senor Ribieras’ black slave, with a basket of pro- 
visions. 

“Why does not your mistress come to me herself?” inquired Hernan, 
who dreaded being abandoned by the only human being in whom he 
could trust. 

“Donna Juanetta is with her father, and till he goes out she cannot 
come to see you,” answered the slave. “He is a stern man, and were 
he to discover that you are here without his leave, and that his daughter 
loved you, he would kill you without ceremony. Ah, senor! you do not 
know what these Spanish gentlemen are capable of.” 

‘Well, you must take care that he does not discover I am here till that 
cursed ship in the harbour has sailed away, and now, listen to me— What 
is your name, though ?” 

** Mauro, at your service, senor,” said the slave. 

“There Mauro—there is a piece of gold. You shall have a larger 
piece by-and-by. It will go towards buying your freedom.” 

“ My freedom!” muttered the African. “ What does that mean ?—Ah, 
yes, I ae It would be of no value to me now. Had it come when I 
was yet young, and could have returned to those I loved across the ocean, 
I should have prized it. Now they are all dead, and those I love best 
are in this house. My mistress told me to do your bidding. What is it 
you require of me, senor ?” 

“ First, I wish you to procure me a suit of Spanish clothes, fit for a 
gentleman to appear in, and then you must take this uniform, coat and 
hat, and as soon as it is dark carry them down to the sea-shore, and place 
them as if the waves had thrown them there. They will certainly be 
discovered and it will appear that I have been drowned, and then no 
further search will be made after me.” 

‘*A very good idea, seiior,” said Mauro, rubbing his hands with plea- 
sure, for he was delighted to be employed in a scheme by which those in 
authority, whom he looked upon as oppressors, might be deceived. Such 
is the feeling of slaves in general. 

While her father took his siesta, Juanetta visited her prisoner, and 
Hernan employed the time in endeavouring to convince her of his love 
for her, ne his innocence of the crime of which he was suspected. In 


both he succeeded too well. 

In the evening Mauro returned with the suit of clothes he had pur- 
chased, and Hernan having exchanged them for his own, pierced the latter 
with his sword, and deliberately drawing blood from his arm soaked them 
1D it, 
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Mauro, who well understood what he was to do, wrapped them up in 
a bundle, and as soon as it was dark carried them off.. 

We will pass over several days, during which Daggerfeldt remained 

concealed without any one in the house suspecting that he was in the 
t. 

At last, one morning, Mauro came in rubbing his hands with delight. 

“ You are free, sefior, you are free !” he exclaimed ; “the big ship with 

the many guns is even now sailing out of the harbour, and all ” have 

got to do now is to come down to beg Senor Ribiera’s pardon for living 

so long in his house without his leave, and to marry his daughter.” 

“ Curses go with her,” ejaculated Hernan, fiercely, “ I will still wreak my 
vengeance on some of those who sail on board her. But tell me, Mauro, 
did your lady say I might venture into her father’s presence ?” 

“ Not exactly, sefor, and perhaps it might be as well to prepare the 

| old gentleman for your appearance, as he as yet believes, like the rest of 
fe the world, that you are food for the sharks.” 
HS “Then, my good Mauro, go and urge her to come here to concert the 
r best way to release me. I — once more to stretch my limbs on the 
1 open shore, and to breathe the pure air of heaven.” 
Ta Some time elapsed after the slave had gone to fulfil his mission before 
if | Juanetta appeared. She then came with a sad countenance and tears in 
} her eyes. 
Rs ‘Oh, senior !” she said, “ the ship has sailed, and I hoped that the news 
would have made us both happy; but, alas! when I told my father what 
I had done, and how I had preserved your life from those tyrants, he 
stormed, and raved, and declared that I had behaved very wicked! and 
that he would deliver you up to the authorities. Fortunately, I did not 
tell him that you were still here, butas Mauro had cautioned me I led him 
ia to suppose that you had made ae escape up the country.” 
eG “That was a happy idea of yours, my Juanetta,” said Daggerfeldt. 
oa ‘Your father must in some way be gained to our wishes. You are his 
F only child, and he is enormously rich, you say—plenty of gold stored up 
| in bars in his house. Stay, I must think over the subject. Sit down by 
a me and I will unfeld my plans.” 

| He was silent for some time, and then he continued, while Juanetta, 
who was incapable of fathoming the depths of his deceit, listened to him 
without suspicion. 

“ Now, Juanetta, dear, you must not be startled by the plan I am 
going to propose. From what you tell me, your father is prejudiced 
against me, and will not willingly give his consent to our marriage, 80 we 
must marry first and ask his forgiveness afterwards. He will then, I 
have no doubt, pardon us, and give us as much gold as we may require. 
Now as I have no money, and no priest will marry us without, we must 
| contrive to borrow some of his—we can return it afterwards, you know— 
ate I propose, therefore, that you show me some night where he keeps his 
ti gold, and then I will take a little of it, as much as we may require, and 
i then we will fly together to the nearest place where we can find a priest 
to unite us, Shall we not do so, dearest? The plan may seem to you 
dangerous and wrong, but let no fears alarm you. We will afterwards 
ms Oe our motives and the old man will forgive you.” 

oor Juanetta, had she known this world and the wickedness in it, 
would have flown with horror from the betrayer, but she was ignorant of 
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its evil ways—she listened and hesitated. No arguments which sophistry 
could invent were left untried. The deceiver was victorious. 

That night the keys of the old man’s money-chests were stolen from 
beneath his pillow. ‘The following morning he found them where he had 
placed them, and, unsuspecting, did not think of counting his hoarded 

ld. 

O His daughter dared not again speak to him of the stranger she had 
preserved. He believed that he had long ago escaped into the interior, 
and forbore to make further inquiries about him. Daggerfeldt was no 
longer an inhabitant of his house. 

A foreign merchant, of considerable wealth at command, had ar- 
rived, it was said, from the interior, and had taken up his abode in the 
town. He had become the purchaser of a large schooner, which was 
taking in a cargo of goods for the African coast. Don Manuel Ribiera, 
on hearing this, invited the stranger to his house, for he himself was a 
dealer in slaves, and wished to make some arrangements respecting the 
return cargo. 

On the unexpected appearance of the stranger, Donna Juanetta started; 
but her presence of mind quickly returned, for she felt the importance of 
discretion. Her father observed her momentary confusion, and apolo- 
gised to his guest, attributing it to her being unaccustomed to receive 
strangers. 

Soon afterwards, some business called Senior Ribiera from the room, 
and Juanetta was left alone with their guest. 

“ Oh, Juan, how could you venture here?” she exclaimed to the pre- 
tended merchant, who was no other than Daggerfeldt ; “ my father will 
discover you, and your ruin and mine must follow.” 

“ No it dearest. He is blinded by the prospect of profit,” answered 
Hernan ; “ he has, too, scarcely seen me before, and then only in uni- 
form. It was also necessary to run some risk to gain our ends. I have 
made all the necessary arrangements, and this night you are to be mine. 
The cost, however, has been considerable, and we must borrow a little 
more from your father’s money-chests to pay the priest who is to 
unite us.” 

Daggerfeldt had scarcely arranged his plans with his credulous dupe, 
when Senor Ribiera returned. As may be supposed, he was induced to 
arrange a plan to dispose of his slaves on his return on terms highly ad- 
vantageous to the old slave-dealer, and after being entertained magnifi- 
cently, he was conducted to his sleeping apartment. Instead of retiring 
to rest, Daggerfeldt. employed himself in loading his pistols and listening 
attentively for the arrival of some one apparently, but not a sound dis- 
turbed the silence of night. At last, losing patience, he opened his door, 
and was met by Juanetta. The poor girl was pale and trembling. 

“ Here are the keys,” she said; “ but, oh, senor, I do not like this work, 
surely it is very wicked.” 

“ Pretty fool,” he answered, abruptly ; “it is too late to recede now. 
There is nothing to alarm you. Wait in this room till I return.” ~— 

ing this, he was about to leave her, when footsteps were heard approach- 
ing the house. He listened attentively. 

“ It is right,” he observed, “ those are some people Ihave engaged to 
assist us in our flight.” 


Just then, some men sprang into rr through the open window. 
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Poor Juanetta uttered a cry of terror, but it was instantly silenced by 

rfeldt, who ordered two of the men to take charge of her while the 
rest followed him to the chamber of Don Ribiera. The unhappy girl 
listened horror-struck and bewildered. There was a cry and a groan, 
and soon afterwards Daggerfeldt’ returned, accompanied by the men carry- 
ing, several heavy chests between them. 

“ Onward,” said the traitor, “ and you, my fair lady, must accompany 
us. ‘The ship is waiting to bear us to far off lands, where you may be- 
come my bride.” : 

The next morning the new slave schooner was seen in the offing, and 
when people went to the house of Don Ribeira, he was found dead in his 
bed, his money chests were gone, and his daughter had fled, while his 
slaves were only just awaking from a heavy sleep, for which none of 
them could account. Mauro, too, had disappeared, and all the watch- 
dogs were dead. 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE CHASE, 


We left her Britannic Majesty’s brig Sy/ph in chase of a strange sail 
on the coast of Africa. The wind was from the westward, and she was 
standing on a bowline to the southward, with the coast clearly seen broad 
on the lee beam. Captain Staunton ordered every expedient he could 
think of to be tried to increase the speed of his vessel, for the stranger 
was evidently a very fast sailer, though it was at first difficult to say whe- 
ther or not he was increasing her distance from them. At all events, 
the British crew soon saw that it would be hopeless to expect to come up 
with the stranger before dark, for the sun was just sinking below the ho- 
rizon, and the thick mists were already rising over the wooded shore, and 
yet they appeared to be no nearer to = than they were when they first 
made sail in chase. It was a magnificent sailing breeze, just sufficient 
for both vessels to carry their top-gallant sails and royals without fear of 
springing their spars, and the sea was perfectly smooth, merely rippled 
over by the playful wind. Indeed, as the two vessels glided proudly 
along over the calm waters, they appeared rather to be engaged in some 
friendly race than anxious to lead each other to destruction. All the 
officers of the Sylph were on deck with their glasses constantly at their 
eyes as the last rays of the sun tinged the royals of the chase, and so 

early was every spar and rope defined through that pure atmosphere, 
that it was difficult to believe that she was not within range of their 


guns. a Staunton and his first lieutenant walked together on the 
weather side of the deck. | 

**Do you think she is the Espanto, Mr. Collins ?” asked the captain. 

*T have no doubt about it, sir,” answered the officer saben “| 
watched her narrowly when we chased’ her off Loanda the last time 
she was on the coast, and I pulled round her several times when she lay 
in the harbour of St. Jago da Cuba, just a year and a half ago.” 

“She has had a long run of iniquity,” said the captain ; “ two years 
our cruisers have been on the look out for her, and have never yet been 
able to overhaul her.” 


“That Daggerfeldt must be a desperate villain, if report speaks true,” 
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observed the lieutenant; “I think, sir, you seemed to say you once knew 


“J did to my cost,” answered Captain Staunton ; “that man’s life has 
been a tissue of treachery and deceit from his earliest days. He once 
our noble service. He murdered a shipmate and ran from his 
ship on the coast of America. It was reported for some time that he 
was dead, by his clothes having been found torn and bloody on the shore, 
and his family, fortunately for them, believed the story. It was, however, 
afterwards discovered that he had been sheltered by a Spanish girl, and in 
titude for his preservation he carried her off, robbed her father of all 
is wealth, and either frightened him to death or smothered him. The 
ator girl has, it is said, ever since sailed with him, and it is to be 
hoped she is not aware of the enormity of his guilt. Pirate and slaver, 
he has committed every atrocity human nature is capable of.” 

“ A very perfect scoundrel in truth, sir,” answered Mr. Collins; “ it 
was said, too, I remember, that he was going to marry a very beautiful 
girlin England. What an escape for her!” 

“No, he was not going to marry her,” exclaimed the captain, with un- 
usual vehemence. ‘Her father, perhaps wished it, but she would never 
have consented. Collins, you are my friend, and I will tell you the truth. 
That lady, Blanche d’Aubigné was engaged to me, and would never have 
broken her faith to me while she believed me alive. By a series of for- 
geries Daggerfeldt endeavoured to persuade her that I was false to her, 
though she would not believe him. On my return home she is to become 
my wife. We were tohave married directly | got my promotion, but I 
was so immediately sent out here that I was able to spend but one day 
in her society. I wished to have secured her a pension in case this de- 
lightful climate should knock me on the head, but she would not hear of 
it. Poor girl, I have left her what little fortune I possess, Collins ; I 
could not do less. Those who live on shore at ease can’t fe: we enjoy too 
much of the pleasures of home, or don’t earn the Queen’s biscuit. Bless 
her Majesty.” 

“T don’t know that, sir. There are, I hear, though I never fell in with 
any of them, a set of lying traitors at home, who say we are no better than 
pirates, and want to do away with the navy altogether. If they were to 
succeed in their roguish projects, there would be an end of old England 
altogether, say I.” , 

“They never will succeed, Collins, depend upon that. There is still 
too a sense left in the country ; but if her Majesty’s government 
were to employ her cruisers in any other part of the world on this 

iferous coast, the cause of humanity would benefit by the change. 

or every prize we capture, ten and our being here, scarcely raises 

the price of slaves in the Cuba and Brasilian markets five dollars a head ; 

while the Spaniards and Portuguese, notwithstanding their treaties, do all 

—— to favour the traffic. Do we gain on the chase, do you think, 
ins ?” 

“Not a foot, I fear, sir,” answered the lieutenant. “ That brig is a 
fast craft, and though I don’t believe, as some of the people do, that the 
skipper has signed a contract with Davy Jones, she is rightly called by 
them the Black Slaver.” . 

“Tf the breeze freshens, we may overhaul her, but if not, she may 
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double on us in the dark, and again get away,” observed the captain, 
“ Take care a bright look out is kept for’ard.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the lieutenant, repeating the order and ad- 
justing his night-glass, “she hasn't altered her course, at all events.” 

By this time daylight had totally disappeared, although a pale crescent 
moon in the clear sky afforded light sufficient for objects to be distin- 

ished at some distance. Few of the officers turned in, but the watch 

low were ordered to their hammocks to recruit their strength for the 
services they might be required to perform on the morrow, as Captain 
Staunton had determined, should the wind fail, to attack the chase in his 
boats. When the enemy is well armed and determined this is a ve 
dangerous operation, and in the present instance there could be no doubt 
that he who commanded the Black Slaver would not yield without a 
desperate resistance. Look-outs were stationed at the mast-heads as well 
as forward, and every eye was employed in endeavouring to keep her in 
sight—no easy task with the increasing darkness—for a light mist was 
gradually filling the atmosphere, and the moon itself was sinking into the 
ocean. The breeze, however, appeared to be increasing, the brig felt its 
force, and heeled gracefully over to it as the water bubbled and frothed 
against her bows. 

“ What are the odds we don’t catch her after all ?” said young Wild- 
grave to his messmate ; ‘1 hate these long chases, when one never comes 
up with the enemy.” 

“So do I,” answered his companion. “ But to tell you the truth, I 
have a presentiment that we shall come up with her this time, and bring 
her to action, too. She has escaped us twice before, and the third time 
will, I think, be fatal to her. By-the-bye, where is she though ?” 

‘* Fore-yard, there,” sang out the first lieutenant, “can you see the 
chase ?” 

1 did a moment ago, sir ;—no, sir, I can see her nowhere.” 


A similar answer was returned from the other look-outs. She was 
nowhere visible. 


CuarpTer VI. 
THE SLAVER. 


Tur Black Slaver well deserved her name. Her hull was black, 
without the usual relief of a coloured ribbon ; her masts and spars were 
of the same ebon hue, her cargo was black, and surely her decks were 
dark as the darkest night. She was a very large vessel, upwards certainly 
of three hundred tons, and also heavily armed with a long brass gun 
amid-ships, and ten long nines in battery, besides small brass swivel- 
eaaten on her quarter, to aid in defending her against an attack in 

ts. 


Her crew was composed of every nation under the sun, for crime makes 
all men brothers, but brothers who, Cain-like, were ready any moment to 
imbrue their hands in each other's blood ; and their costume was as varied 
as their language—a mixture of that of many nations. A mongrel Spa- 
nish, however, was the language in which all orders were issued, as being 
that spoken by the greater number of the people. She was a very beau- 
tiful and powerful vessel, and all the arrangements on board betokened 
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strict attention to nautical discipline. For more than two years she had 
run her evil career with undeserved success, and her captain and owner 
was reputed to be a wealthy man already in possession of several estates 
in Cuba, Slaving was his most profitable and safe occupation, mixed up 
with a little piracy as occasion offered without fear of detection. Several 
slavers had unaccountably disappeared, which had certainly not been 
taken by English cruisers, and others had returned to the coast complain- 
ing that they had been robbed of their slaves by a large armed schooner 
which had put on board a few bales of coloured cottons with an order to 
them to go back and take in a fresh cargo of human beings. The 
Espanto was more than suspected of being the culprit, but she was always 
so disguised that it was difficult to bring the accusation home to her, 
while they themselves being illegally employed could obtain no redress in 
a court of law. 

She had for some time been cruising, as usual, in the hopes of picking 
up a cargo without taking the trouble of looking into the coast for it, 
when, weary of waiting, and being short of water and provisions, her 
captain determined to run the risk of procuring one by the usual method, 

From the ruse practised by the Sy/ph she was not seen by his look- 
outs till he was nearly close up to her. He was nothing alarmed, how- 
ever, for he recognised the British man-of-war, and knowing the respec- 
tive rate of sailing of the two vessels, felt certain, if the wind held, to be 
able to walk away from her. To make certain what she was, he had stood 
on some time after he had first seen her, a circumstance which had, as we 
mentioned, somewhat surprised Captain Staunton and his officers. Hav- 
ing ascertained that the sail inside of him was the Sylph, he hauled his 
wind, and making all sail, before an hour of the first watch had passed, 
aided by the darkness, he had completely run her out of sight. When 
he stood in he had been making for the - Se river, but being prevented 
from getting in there, he determined to run for the Coanza river, some 
forty miles further to the south, before day-break, and as the mouth is 
narrow, and entirely concealed by trees, he had many chances in his 
favour of remaining céncealed there while the British man-of-war passed 
by. A slave-agent also of his resided in the neighbourhood, who would 
be able tosupply him at the shortest notice, and at moderate prices, with 
a cargo of his fellow-beings. At this rendezvous he knew there would 
be a look-out for him, and that there were pilots ready to assist him in 
entering the river. 

“‘ Square the yards and keep her away, Antonio,” he sung out to his 
first mate, a ferocious-looking Mulatto, who was conning the vessel, “ We 
are just abreast of Point, and Diogo, if he has his eyes open, ought 
to see us,” 

The helm was kept up, the yards were squared, and the vessel stood 
stern on towards the shore. ne 

Before long the dark line of the tree-fringed coast was visible, when 
she was again brought to the wind ; her lower sails were furled, and she 
was hove-to under her topsails. 

“We must make a signal, or the lazy blacks will never find us out, 
senor captain,” observed Antonio to his chief. OR» 

“Yes, we must run the risk : we shall not be in before daylight if we 
do not, and the enemy will scarcely distinguish from what tion the 


report of the gun comes. Be smart aboyt it though.” ! 
A gun from the lee-quarter was si the dull echoes 
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from which were heard rebounding along the shore, and directly after. 
wards a blue light was fired, the bright flame giving a spectre-like 
appearance to the slaver and her evil-doing crew. They might well have 
been taken for one of those phantom barks said to cruise about the ocean 
either to warn mariners of coming danger or to lure them to destruction, 

Soon afterwards a small light was seen to burst out, as it seemed, from 
the dark line, and to glide slowly over the water towards them: ually 
it increased, and as it approached nearer it was seen to proceed from a 
fire burning in the bow of a large canoe pulled by a dozen black fellows, 
When it came alongside, two of them scrambled on board, and recognis- 
ing the captain, weleomed him to the coast. Their language was a curi- 
ous mixture of Spanish, Portuguese, English, and African. 

“Ah, senor capitan, berry glad gue et Espanto, come esta noche, 
viento es favoravel, for run up de river Diogo—me vos on de look out 

ou, sabe.” 
. Having thus delivered himself, the chief pilot went aft to the helm with 
much the same air as one of his European brethren, habited in Flushi 
coat and ulin hat, although the only garment he boasted was a blue 
shirt, secured at the waist by a piece of spun-yarn, and a red handkerchief 
bound round his head. 

“Up with the helm, then square away the yards,” sung out the cap- 
tain, and the vessel, under the direction of the negro, was standing dead 
on to the apparently unbroken line of dark shore. 

It required great confidence in the honesty and knowledge of the pilot 
for the crew not to believe that he was running the schooner on shore, 
for such a thing had been more than once before done. 

“Remember,” whispered Antonio, as he passed him, “if the vessel 
touches, my pistol sends a ball through your head.” 

‘No tien duvida, sefor, contremestre,” answered Quacko, quite un- 
moved by the threat, as being one to which he was well accustomed. 

“ Viento favoravel, rio fundo. Have de anchor prould to let go.” 

. rn bowsprit of the schooner was now almost among the mangrove- 
ushes. 

‘ Stivordo,” sung out the pilot. 

A yellow line of sand was seen over her quarter. This seemed to 
spring up from the sea on either side, like dark shapeless phantoms eager 
to destroy the slaver’s crew, the spirits of those their cruelty had sent 
from this world. Taller and taller they grew, for so calmly did the 
vessel glide on, that she appeared not to move, yet the broad open sea was 
completely shut out from the view of those on board ; a narrow dark 
line, in which the reflection of a star was here and there visible, was the 
only water seen. Still on the schooner moved. 

** Bombordo,”’ sung out the pilot. 

The helm was put to port, and the schooner glided into another pas- 
sage, her yards, as they were squared away or braced up to meet the 
alterations in her course, almost brushing the branches of the lofty trees. 
For some minutes more she ran on, till the stream grew suddenly wider, 
and a little bay, formed by a bend of the shore, appeared on the starboard 
hand, into which she glided. The anchor was let go, the top-sails were 
furled, and so entirely was she concealed by the over-hanging boughs, 
that a _— might have passed down the centre of the stream without 
seeing her. 

At dawn the next morning a busy scene was going on on board and 
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round the slaver. Her crew, aided by a number of negroes, were ems 
ployed in setting up her rigging and fitting slave decks, while several 
canoes were assisting her boats in bringing water and provisions along- 
side. Thus they were employed without cessation for two days ; there 
was no play, it was all hard, earnest work. It is a pity they were not 
labouring in a good cause instead of a bad one. 

In the meantime the King of , as he was called, in reality 
the principal slave-dealer and atest — in the district, was collect- 
ing the negroes who had been kidnapped by him or his allies, from whom 
he had bought them in the neighbouring provinces—some as they were 
quietly fishing in their canoes on the coast, others as they were seated 
beneath the shade of the palm-tree in their native forest, or were coming 
from the far interior with a load of oil or ivory, to sell to the nearest 
trader—untutored savages who, perhaps, had never before seen the face 
of a white man or the blue dancing ocean. It is no wonder that they 

aint the devil white, and believe the sea is the passage to his realms. 
Fight hundred human beings were thus collected to be conveyed in that 
fell bark to the far west, there to wear out their lives in hopeless slavery. 

The greater part of the fourth day was spent in receiving half the 
number on board and stowing them below. This operation was per- 
formed by men whose especial trade it is. The unhappy wretches are 
compelled to sit down with their legs bent under them, so closely packed 
that they cover but little more space than the length of their feet, between 
decks, little more than a yard high, and thus they remain, bolted down to 
the decks, the whole voyage, a few only being allowed to come up at a 
time to be aired, while the smallest quantity of water possible is afforded 
them to quench their burning thirst. 
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Tue northern part of Derbyshire, distinguished by the number, height, 
and extent of its hills and mountains, is no less so for the beauty and 
variety of its dales and valleys. On the skirts of the most er omer 
in this district, replete as it is with diversity and beauty, may be observed 
the romantic and picturesque village of Hope; while further on the 
descent is the town of Castleton, which gives its name to the noble 
mansion of Castlehurst, situated in the heart of the sweet village, and at 
some little distance from the church, the spire of which was gilded with 
the rich golden rays of an autumnal sun, as the bells rang loud and 
merry peals. Never did morning dawn with brighter lustre did the 
marriage morn of the fair heiress of Castlehurst. As time drew on, bright, 
and mirth-inspiring was the glad excitement that iled, and groups 
of young villages with smiling countenances, the way; all 
eager to catch a glimpse of the matchless loveliness of the ‘ee em 
their own village beauty. How sublimely interesting in its ty 
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was it to behold the holy ceremony solemnised within the walls of the 
sacred edifice! To the reader of physiognomy, surely no group could 
present greater interest than the one assembled. There, performing the 
sacred duty of his profession, stood the man of holy orders. His is a-face, 
indeed to attract even a careless and unobservant eye: for its chiselled 
outline, high, noble brow, and deep, thoughtful eye, all speak a depth of 
intellect that belongs to few. But what, would the casual observer ask, 
causes that flush of inward conflict momentarily to agitate the calm dig- 
nity of that face ; and, but for an instant only, the quivering of that lip, 
betraying the silent agony within? Might we not, elso, trace, in the 
marvellous beauty of the young bride’s countenance, a conflict as severe, 
but from far different emotions, told in the tears and scrrow that choked 
her utterance; which all the anxious tenderness of the fond bridegroom 
could not allay ? 


* * * * * 


How small a number are there of the comparatively few favoured b 
cupricious Fortune, who do not, with an obstinate ingratitude for the be~ 
nefits bestowed upon them, throw away life’s best and dearest treasures 
in a vain and often fruitless chase after blessings often existing but in 
imagination! Even when tangible and attained they serve only to show 
their inefficiency for happiness: and, as if in revenge for this, we often 
observe but oak possessors of the world’s best treasures enjoying a content 
and happiness beyond all price, vainly grasped at by Fortune’s more 
brilliant favourites. And a favourite, indeed, of the ekle goddess, was 
the heroine of my tale, the fair Emily Harland—surrounded by all good 
gifts this world can afford, health, beauty, riches, education, and parents 
only too fond. Indulgence indeed marred the best qualities of a tem- 
perament such as hers, which, though kind, ingenuous, and affectionate, 
possessing every quality to please, interest, and engage, was yet wanting 
in that sweet and genuine humility, so seldom seen but as the blest fruit 
of “ long-suffering and tribulation ;” and the want of which increased the 
pride and self-confidence inherent in her character; a weak pride which 
often overrules better feelings and judgment by a mean consideration of 
worldly opinion and advantages. Yes! the fair Emily was not without 
faults, but she had a fond, confiding heart, which it is quite natural to 
suppose, dear reader, too soon (for the happiness of him ms was its idol), 
experienced the besoin d'aimer imprinted in our nature ; and thus it 
chanced, perhaps, that the noble and eloquent Eustace, the friend and 
companion of her childhood, created so strong an interest in it. Inferior to 
the many claimants of worldly distinction, possessing neither high birth, 
wealth, nor rank, yet superior (how immeasurably) in the heart's best and 
noblest impulses, in an unswerving firmness and decision of character, com- 
bined with a generosity and tender kindness of heart, he first attracted, 
then irresistibly engaged, all in his favour. With such qualities, and 
possessing a nobility of intellect (if we may so term it), ‘with those out- 
ward charms of mien and manner which exercise such a great and uncon- 
scious influence over all, however stoical, can we wonder that all the 
inhabitants of the village should unite in blessing their curate’s name, the 
poor as their benefactor to whom the nature of his office peculiarly 
endeared him ; or that the fair Emily should have fondly loved one whose 
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nature seemed “too noble for the world,” especially when so well aware 
that she herself was that noble heart's idol. 

And thus time passed on : Emily, for the present, supremely happy, by 
the side of her beloved Eustace, to stroll through the charming woods and 
meadows that surrounded them; and Eustace happy in the discharge 
of those duties so cheerfully performed by his benevolent and feeling 
nature, and only too blest to be near the object of his fond love, forgetful 
of all else. But, alas! for Eustace that he was poor, very poor, and of 
mean birth ; and, alas ! that his too fondly-loved Emily was proud. 


” a s * - 


Farewell, a sad farewell was said, and Eustace was gone. Affairs 
called him away for some months, and his absence made Emily sad. A 
visitor was expected—rare and unusual occurrence for the dull seclusion 
of Castlehurst—but Emily was indifferent, and passed the morning pre- 
ceding the arrival of its guest in solitary musing. But Emily's was 
not a nature, though of quick and deep feeling, long to retain any im- 

ression, whether of joy or sorrow ; and certainly her toilet, when, a few 

ours after, she welcomed the handsome stranger to the Hurst, showed 
some of those external marks of indifference and neglect said to de- 
note the love-lorn captives of that mischievous boy, Cupid. Yet her 
fair face beamed with its usual brightly-enchanting smile, and her 
beauteous eyes shone with all their deep lustrous intelligence, as she 
listened to the animated discourse of her companion. Sir Herbert Mor 
daunt, endowed as he was with every external advantage that could en- 
hance the charms of an address peculiarly graceful, and the most polished 
manners, combined the attractions and resources of an education which, 
though not, perhaps, calculated to confer a higher tone of moral character, 
or to give that firmness which can alone give lustre to our virtues or 
amend our errors, was yet sufficient, united with the advantages of inter- 
course with the highest society, to add an incalculable charm to the 
naturally sociable disposition and shining qualities which Sir Herbert 
possessed in so eminent a degree. 

Day passed after day, still he was a visitor at the Hurst. Sir William 
Harland and his lady were delighted with their cheerful and animated 
young guest ; and mr dahon in solitude, tears would fill Emily’s fair eyes, 
or a sigh escape from her as she thought of Eustace, yet she was happy 
for the time in the society of the eloquent and fascinating Herbert Mor- 
daunt.. As time passed and brought no letter from Eustace, Emily 
oftener took refuge from her own sad thoughts, and each time found 
greater attractions in the company of Herbert, who had been from the 
first a willing captive to the beauty and intelligence of the fair recluse. 

How little do we know the strength of our virtues or the extent of our 
infirmities, until tested by the power of external events and circumstances. 
Emily Harland, the very soul of affection and sociability, living in 
monotonous and, to her, sad seclusion, apart from all society that could 
interest a cheerful and animated nature, in her deep interest and 
affection for Eustace, the kind and ever-sympathising friend, the inte- 
resting and amusing companion, the devoted lover, had forgotten, 
for a time, the distinction which divided, as an inseparable gulf, the 
tich heiress of Castlehurst and the village curate. Under such circum- 
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stances, the dly-aspiring spirit so strongly imprinted in Emily’s 
nature, had “ose nin Tulled into oblivion by the many and a 
ruling sentiments which had actuated her, unhappily only to be awakened 
to stronger influence by the power of succeeding events, a power ever 
held by casual circumstances over weak minds, leaving it to the capricious 
hand of fortune to determine and direct them in their course; and thus, 
proud of the influence her beauty and intelligence exercised over the 
clever and refined Sir Herbert Mordaunt, and in blind admiration of his 
brilliant but superficial qualities, Eustace, the noble Eustace, was for- 
gotten by his Emily! As time passed, and still no letter, Emily, with 
the flattery of self-interested reasoning, found a too easily framed excuse 
for the faithlessness of her own memory, in concluding (with the haste of 
error) that the silence of Eustace proceeded from a like forgetfulness ; 
thus striving to conceal from herself the error of conduct which her heart 
already half condemned. 

Herbert Mordaunt, proud of the singular beauty and talents of his 
young bride elect, truly and fondly loved her: and Emily, pleased with 
the fascinating influence she held over him, thought only of the present. 
The day of their nuptials was fixed; when the unexpected arrival of a 
letter from Eustace, awoke, in all their bitter consciousness, the slumber- 
ing pangs of remorse and self-accusation in Emily’s breast. Eustace 
wrote in all the confidence of his own truthful and disinterested love. 
Illness had been the cause of his long silence, and had prevented his 
return sooner, which would now be in a few days, when he would resume 
the duties of his profession. 

How may you recognise, dear reader, in the weeping and anguish- 
stricken bride, and in the fond bridegroom, the Herbert and Emily of my 
story ; and, alas! by what stratagem of malignant fate was it decreed 
that the holy rite, which was to sever from him for ever all that he held 
dear on earth, should be performed by Eustace? But the torturing 
hour of trial at last was over; and she, the guiding star of his destiny, 
that had imparted light and joy to his soul, was gone from him for 
ever! Despite the painfully-humiliating truth, which told him he was 
deceived, though in placing the clay-cold hand of Emily, which trem- 
bled at his touch, into the clasp of another's, and that a successful rival’s, 
Eustace felt, to the full extent, the wreck his happiness had sustained, 
the death of all earthly hopes, yet in the almost holy fervour of his love 
for Emily, never did reproach or upbraiding escape es against his fair 
betrayer. That she might possess that happiness of which she had for 
ever deprived him, was the prayer of his nobly generous heart. 


* * cad * * 


Years had elapsed since Herbert received the willing hand of his loved 
Emily. Years passed in gaiety and excitement, extravagance, and im- 
prudence, amid all which Sir Herbert's habits had been formed. What were 
the consequences ? Bred in elegance and comfort, unfortunately far from 
checking the expenditure which Sir Herbert’s luxury entailed upon him, 
Emily was weakly led into the test prodigality, of which enormous 
amounts in arrear failed to ary ay Still they pursued the same round of 
gaiety and excitement, till debts became so pressing that it was only by the 
most distressing expedients that calls were for a time evaded : deferred 
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only to increase demands and the difficulty of satisfying them. The 
thinned woods and neglected park surrounding the once splendid habita- 
tion of Sir Herbert Mordaunt, now suffered to fall into a state of miser- 
able decay, told a mT | tale. What bitter sensations of shame 
and sorrow did these signs of ruin and degradation create in Emily’s 
' 
How dearly was that proud, aspiring spirit,—now crushed and humi- 
liated, which had cast away Heaven's best gifts ; love, truth, faith, and 
peace, to be expiated by the destruction of those"proud hopes and wishes 
so unscrupulously sought and attained; and deep and bitter was her 
sorrow and regret as she viewed the various proofs of their embarrass- 
ments and imprudence. 


* * * ” * 


In a large and gloomy apartment, in which a miserable bed and wooden 
bench comprised what could scarcely be called the furniture of the place, 
and in which a dim light shed its feeble rays sufficient only to show a 
small circle in the centre of this miserable cell (for so it might be termed) 
leaving its sombre corners in dreary darkness, sat a man apparentl 

oung. His attitude was that of the deepest despondency as he sat wit 
his form bent, apparently bowed down by acute misery and sufferings, 
His head was resting on his hand, and displayed a face in which the expres- 
sion of painfully intense thought, care, and anxiety, seemed to have 
forestalled the effects of ruthless time. By his side, and gazing with fond 
solicitude and tenderness into his face, seemingly absorbed only in his 
sufferings, sat a female whose refined and exquisite beauty of face and 
form seemed in strange contrast with the surrounding misery and gloom. 
In the lonely and miserable beings who filled the darkness of that gloomy 
recess, disgraced and humiliated, who would recognise the gay and brilliant 
Herbert Mordaunt, or the proudly-beautiful Emily ? Yet so it was. The 
storm so long impending, could no longer be averted, and Herbert and his 
young wife, surrounded by poverty, disgrace, and degradation, exchanged 
the last comforts and luxuries of a magnificent home, for the bitter misery 
of a gaol! Emily, the faulty, erring Emily, had yet a woman’s heart, and 
misfortune served only the more to endear Herbert to her. Love 
triumphed over the bitter thought of privation and want, over all obstacles, 
and Emily was his companion and fellow-prisoner. Thus they sat, as 
was oftenest their wont, in the dread silence of a sorrow too deep for 
words; when the creaking of the heavy door of the room, told the en- 
trance of some unwelcome visitant. He entered! In that form, in those 
same noble features, flushed with an unnatural expression of enthusiasm, 
yet deep sorrow, in place of the almost holy calm that had used to — 
there, could Emily, indeed, recognise her Eustace? Was it some wild chi- 
mera of her excited imagination that conjured up that vision!—was it the 
friend of her innocent and happy outh? No, the mournfully anguished 
tones of that voice, as, advancing, he pronounced her name, told her that it 
was Eustace Norvil. It was indeed he, in whom, as it were, to “ coals 
of fire” on the head of the unfortunate Emily, their eee and bene- 
factor was found. How would the once proud heart of Emily Harland have 
scorned the degrading thought of receiving kindness, nay, liberty itself from 
the hand of Eustace—the injured and betrayed; yet now, as she beheld 
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the pale, eare-worn face of her husband illumined by a glad ray of hope, 
could she refuse the offer, nay, the entreaty on bended knee of the gene- 
rous Eustace to receive succour from him? And with bitter, bitter humi- 
liation, instead of gladness, did she accept his proposal ; as did Sir Herbert, 
who, though overwhelmed with gratitude at the generosity of Eustace’s 
offer, was yet unaware of his magnanimity in thus saving from ruin a 
successful rival. In the retributive pangs of repentance and agony, which 
this kind and generous act inflicted upon Emily, how amply, how nobly 
was Eustace avenged ! 

From the time of Emily's marriage, Eustace had lived in entire seclu- 
sion, avoiding all intercourse with the world, except when called on by 
the duties of his profession. 

These habits of seclusion, added to mental distress, contributed to im- 
pair a frame weakened by recent illness; and Eustace was now but the 
shadow of his former self. 

The decease of a distant relative had put him in possession of a hand- 
some legacy; and hearing of the distress and disgrace to which Emily and 
her husband were exposed, he hastened to lay his fortune at their disposal, 
in the generous hope of being able to retrieve their misfortunes, which he 
in a measure did. In thus fulfilling his dearest earthly wish (that of 
seeing Emily ha py), not less than in the pleasure and satisfaction which 
the knowledge of having performed an act of self-sacrifice must ever give 
a benevolent and religious mind, Eustace experienced the greatest happi- 
ness the world could afford him,—a peace which shed comfort and con- 
solation over his daily increasing sufferings and declining strength. Deep 
was the anxiety and concern which the accounts of Eustace’s declining 
health gave Herbert and Emily Mordaunt, established once more by his 
generosity in the necessaries, and even comforts, of life ; and anxious to 
see their benefactor and valued friend, they determined on visiting the 
well-remembered and beautiful village where he resided. 

What mingled feelings of sadness, yet melancholy, pleasure were busy in 
Emily’s heart, as each winding of the road disclosed many a well-remem- 
bered scene to her eye! The demon pride had no longer a dwelling in 
that heart, and Emily returned better and wiser for misfortune. The 
glorious beauty of a Midsummer-day shed its bright radiance through the 
lofty trees that overshadowed the picturesque churchyard, which they 
entered as the nearest path to the simply beautiful, yet elegant abode, of 
Eustace, situated on a heautifal eminence, of which the green sward shone 
bright in the glad summer sun, blanching the white stone of the tombs, 
which the hand of affection had raised over many a loved and lost one. 
Gazing at these sad memorials, they instinctively arrested their steps to 
observe one which seemed more lately erected. Their consternation and 
grief may be imagined at seeing it inscribed to “ Eustace Norvil!’’ Over- 
whelmed with the painful knowledge which this silent information con- 
veyed, long they wept beside the tomb of that tried and generous friend, 
and in the deepest sorrow and affliction they quitted the scene of so painful 
an occurrence—one alas !—never to be forgotten in after years. 

















THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matitpa M. Hays. 
Cuarpter XVII. 


Bur as Consuelo experienced no alarm at her condition, and made 
scarcely any change in her diet, she was quickly restored to health, and 
enabled to renew her evening songs, while she recovered the profound 
sleep of her peaceful nights. 

One morning, the twelfth of her captivity, she received a note from 
M. de Peelnitz, giving her notice of her appearance for the following 
evening. 

“T have obtained from the king,” said he, ‘ permission to come and 
fetch you myself in one of his private carriages. If you will give me 
your word not to try to escape, l even hope to be able to dispense with 
an escort, and to procure your re-appearance at the theatre without this 
lugubrious appendage. Believe that you have no friend more devoted 
than myself, and that I deplore the harshness and unjust severity of the 
treatment you endure.” 

La Porporina was somewhat astonished at the sudden friendship and 
delicate attentions of the baron. Hitherto, in his frequent intercouse 
with the prima donna as theatrical director, M. de Peelnitz, who, as an 
ex-roué, had no affection for well-conducted women, had always 
behaved towards her with great coldness and reserve. He had even 
commented upon her regular conduct and reserved manners with a certain 
disobliging irony. It was well known at court that the old chamberlain 
was the king's spy ; but Consuelo was not initiated into the court secrets, 
and had no idea that this odious trade could be carried on without losing 
the advantages of apparent consideration from the great world. Still a 
vague repulsive instinci told Consuelo that Pcelnitz had contributed more 
than any one else to her misfortune. She therefore took heed to her 
words as she found herself alone with him, on the morrow, in the carria 
which was conducting them rapidly to Berlin, towards the close of day. 

“Well, my pcor recluse,” he said to her, ‘‘here you are in a con- 
founded scrape! I hope they are strict enough, those martinets of vete- 
rans who guard you! They would never allow me to enter the citadel, 
under pretence that I had not the necessary permission, and here, be it 
spoken without reproach, I have been waiting for you and freezing a 
whole quarter of an hour. Come, wrap yourse'f up in this fur cloak 
which I have brought, that you may not lose your voice, and then tell 
me something of your adventures. What the devil took place at the 
last bal masque ? ~~ All the world is inquiring, and no one knows. Two 
or three odd animals, who, as it seems to me, did noe harm to any one, 
have disappeared as by enchantment. The Count de Saint-Germain, 
who is one of your friends, I believe, a certain —— who is said 
to be hidden at M. de Golomkin’s, and with whom, perhaps, you are also 
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acquainted, for they say you are on good terms with all these children of 
the devil . . .” 

« Have these persons been arrested ?”’ asked Consuelo. 

‘‘Oh, they have taken flight ; both reports are spread about the 
town.” 

“If these persons know no more than myself only, they are persecuted ; 
they would have done better to wait for their justification quietly.” 

“Or for the new moon, which might have changed the monarch’s 
humour ; after all, this is the safest game, and I advise you to sing well 
this evening ; it will have more effect upon him than fine words. How 
the devil did you manage so badly, my beautiful friend, as to get yourself 
sent to Spandau? Never would the king have pronounced so discour- 
teous a condemnation on a lady for trifles such as those of which you are 
accused; you must have answered him arrogantly, with your nose in the 
air and your arms akimbo—like a little fool as you are. What have 
you done amiss? Come, tell me that. I will undertake to arrange 
matters, and, if you will follow my advice, you shall not return to that damp 
mouse-trap, Spandau, but shall sleep this evening in your pretty apart- 
ment at Berlin. Come, confess. ‘they say you feasted secretly in the 
palace with the Princess Amelia, and that you amused yourself in the 
middle of the night by playing the ghost and acting the part of the 
sweeper in the corridors, to terrify the queen’s maids of honour. 
It appears that several of these ladies have miscarried in consequence, 
and that the most virtuous among them have given birth to children 
marked with a little crown upon the nose. They say also that you got 
your fortune told in the orrery of Madame de Kleist, and that M. de 
Saint-Germain revealed to you the secret of Philippe-le-Bel’s polities. 
Are you so simple as to believe that the king does any more than laugh 
with his sister at these follies? The king also entertains for Madame 
l’Abbesse, a weakness which is almost puerile ; and as for magicians, he 
only desires to know if they take money in exchange for their idle 
stories, in which case he simply begs them to leave the country. You 
see clearly that you deceive yourself as to. the importance of the part 
you play, and that if you had vouchsafed to reply quietly to some trivial 
question, you would never have passed so sad a carnival in the state- 
prisons.” 

Consuelo allowed the old courtier to proceed without interruption, and 
when he paused for a reply, she persisted in saying that she knew not 
on what subject he desired her to speak. She suspected some snare 
beneath this benevolent frivolity, and would not allow herself to be 
caught. 

Upon this Peelnitz changed his tactics, and in a serious tone— 

“It is well,” said he, “ you distrust me. I do not deserve it; on the 
contrary, I have a great respect for prudence. Since it is thus, made- 
moiselle, I will myself speak openly. I see that you are to be trusted, 
and that our secret is in good hands. Know then, Signora Porporina, 
that I am more your friend than you think for, for | am one of your 
number ; 1 am of Prince Henri’s party.” 

“Has Prince Henri a party, then?” said La Porporina, curious to 
learn the intrigue by which she was surrounded. 

“Do not catenl ignorance of that,” returned the baron. “It is a 
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iring. The grand lama, or, if you prefer it, M. le Marquis, is not 
so safe upon the throne that he cannot be displaced. Prussia is a good 
war-horse ; but it must not be too much urged.” 

« So, then, you are a conspirator, Monsieur le Baron? I should never 
have suspected that !” 

*‘Who does not conspire at the present moment? The tyrant is 
surrounded by servants apparently devoted, but who are in reality sworn 
to his downfall.” ’ 

“TI think you very imprudent, Monsieur le Baron, to make me the 

artner of such a confidence.” 

“If I do so, it is because I am authorised by the prince and 

rincess.” 

“Of what princess do you speak ?” 

“ Of the one you know. I do not think the rest conspire . . . at least 
unless it be the Margravine of Bariett, who is discontented with her 
humble position, and angry with the king, ever since he reprimanded her, 
upon the subject of her understanding with Cardinal de Fleury. But 
that is already an old story ; woman’s auger is, however, of long + site 
and the Margravine Guéllemette* has no common mind: what do you 
think of it ?” 

“ T have never had the honour of hearing her speak a single word.” 

* But you have seen her with the Abbess de Quedlimberg!” 

“T have been but once at the Princess Amelia’s, and the only person 
of the royal family whom I met there was the king.” 

“Never mind! Prince Henri has charged me to tell you 

“Indeed, Monsieur le Baron !” said Consuelo, in a contemptuous tone, 
“‘the prince has charged you tell me something ?” 

“ You shall see that I am not joking. He would have you know that 
his affairs are not received, as you have been induced to believe ; that 
none of his confidants have betrayed him ; that Saint-Germain is already 
in France, where he is labouring to form an alliance between our con- 
spiracy and that which is seeking to restore Charles-Edward to the 
English throne; that Trismegistus alone has been arrested, but that his 
escape will be effected, and, in the meanwhile, he is sure of his discretion. 
As for you, he requires you not to allow yourself to be intimidated by 
the threats of the marquis, and, above all, to place no faith in those who 
pretend to be in your interest, that they may make you speak. This is 
why, just now, I subjected you to a slight trial, from which you issued 
victorious; and I shall tell our hero, our brave prince, our future king, 
that you are one of the most trusty champions of his cause !"' 

Consuelo, amazed at the assurance of M. de Pcelnitz, could not refrain 
from laughing ; and when the baron, piqued at her contempt, asked the 
cause of this ill-timed gaiety, she could make him no reply, but this :— 

“You are admirable, sublime, Monsieur le Baron !” and she then re- 
commenced laughing, spite of herself. She would have laughed beneath 
the rod, like the Nicole of M. Jourdain. 

“When this attack of the nerves is over,” said Pcelnitz, not the least 
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given you up to the anger of the king? Do you look upon yourself as 
released from your oaths? Take care, mademoiselle, you may, perhaps, 
quickly repent. It will not be long before we give up Silesia to Maria- 
Theresa, who has not abandoned her projects, and who will thenceforth 
become our powerful ally. Russia and France will certainly join hands 
with Prince Henri; Madame de Pompadour has not forgotten Frede- 
rick’s scorn. A powerful coalition, some few years of conflict, may easily 

recipitate from his throne this proud sovereign, who now holds his power 
but by a thread. With the love of the new monarch, you may aspire to 
high fortune. The least which can result from all this is, that the 
Elector of Saxony will be dispossessed of his Polish kingdom, and Prince 
Henri will reign in Warsaw. ‘Thus P 

“ Thus, Monsieur le Baron, there exists, according to you, a conspiracy 
which, for the gratification of Prince Henri, will, once more, carry fire 
and bloodshed throughout Europe? And this prince, to satisfy his 
ambition, does not shrink from the shame of delivering his country to the 
stranger ? I have great difficulty in believing such things possible! and 
if, unfortunately, you speak the truth, I am deeply humiliated to be 
taken for your accomplice. But let us have an end to this game, I be- 
seech you. For the last quarter of an hour you have been ingeniously 
trying to wring from me an avowal of imaginary crimes. I have 
listened to you, that I might learn on what pretext I am detained in 
prison ; it remains for me to discover how I have deserved the hatred 
which pursues me so basely. If you will inform me, I will endeavour to 
exculpate myself. Until then I can return no answer to all the fine 
things you have told me, unless it be that they surprise me greatly, and 
that such projects can find no sympathy with me.” 

“In that case, mademoiselle, if you are not better informed than you 
appear to be,” replied Pcelnitz, excessively mortified, “ I am astonished 
at the imprudence of the prince, who engaged me to speak unreservedly 
to you, that he might be assured of your adhesion to all his projects.” 

‘| repeat, Monsieur le Baron, that I am altogether ignorant of the 
prince's projects ; but 1 am quite sure of one thing, which is, that he 
has never charged you to tell me a single word. Forgive me for giving 
you the lie, I respect your age ; but I cannot disguise my contempt for 
the base part you are acting towards me at this very moment.” 

*« The absurd suspicions of a woman cannot affect me,” replied Pcel- 
nitz, who could no longer draw back from his falsehoods; “ a time will 
come when you will do me justice. In the trouble which persecution 
causes, and with the gloomy ideas a prison must necessarily engender, it 
is not surprising that your penetration and foresight should suddenly 
desert you. We must expect such occurrences when we conspire, above 
all from ladies. I pity and forgive you. Moreover, it is possible, that 
in all this you are but the devoted friend of Trenck, and the confidante 
of an august princess . ... These secrets are of too delicate a nature 
for me to speak of to you. Prince Henri himself shuts his eyes to them, 
though he knows quite well that the only motive which decided his sister 
to join the conspiracy, was the hope of seeing Trenck restored to his 
rights and privileges, and, perhaps, of marrying him.” 

“I know nothing about that either, Monsieur le Baron, and I think 
that were you sincerely devoted to the cause of a certain august princess, 
you would not relate such strange things concerning her.” 
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The noise of the wheels upon the pavement put an end to the conver- 
sation, to the great satisfaction of the baron, who knew not what expe- 
dient to invent to get rid of the affair. They entered the tower. ‘The 
singer, escorted to the door of her dressing-room and behind the scenes 
by two sentinels, received but a cold reception from her companions. 
They liked her, but not one among them had the courage to protest by 
external evidences against the disgrace and condemnation pronounced by 
the king. ‘They were sad, constrained, and, as it were, struck with the 
fear of contagion. Consuelo, who would not attribute their manners to 
cowardice, but who set it down to compassion, thought she read in their 
depressed countenances her own sentence of lengthened captivity. She 
exerted herself to show them that she was not terrified, and made her 
appearance upon the stage with courageous confidence. 

A singular event took place at that moment in the theatre. The arrest 
of Porporina had made considerable noise, and the audience being com- 
posed of persons devoted from principle or position to the royal will, 
every member of it thrust his hands in his pockets, that he might resist 
the desire or the habit of applauding the disgraced singer. The eyes of 
all were turned upon the monarch, who, on his side, cast investigating 
glances upon the crowd, seeming to impose upon them the most profound 
silence. 

Suddenly a garland of flowers, whence thrown no one could detect, 
fell at the feet of the singer, and several voices, simultaneously, loud 
enough to be heard from the different parts of the theatre where the 
speakers had placed themselves, pronounced these words :—“‘ Jt is the 
king ! it is the king’s pardon!” This singular assertion passed from 
mouth to mouth with the rapidity of lightning ; and every one thinking 
to fulfil his duty and please Frederick, a tempest of applause, such as in 
the memory of man had never before been heard in Berlin, broke forth 
from the roof to the pit. For several moments, La Porporina, amazed 
and confounded at such an audacious manifestation, could not commence 
her part. The king, stupified, turned towards the spectators with a 
terrible expression, which they mistook for a sign of sympathy and en- 
couragement. Buddenbrock himself, placed not far from him, having 
inquired of young Benda what it all meant, and having been answered 
by him that the garland had come from the king’s quarter, began to 
clap his hands with an expression of ill-humour truly comic. La Por- 
porina thought she was dreaming ; while the king pinched himself to 
make sure that he was awake. 

Whatever was the cause and design of the triumph, Consuelo felt its 
salutary effects ; she surpassed herself, and was applauded with the same 
transport during the whole of the first act. But between the acts, the 
mistake having been ascertained by degrees, there was but one portion of 
the audience, and that the most obscure, and the least likely to be set 
right by the confidence of the courtiers, who persisted in their signs of 
approbation. At last, between the second and third acts, the orators of 
the corridors and the green-room informed every one that the king 
appeared greatly discontented with the insane conduct of the public ; 
that a cabal hall been displayed for La Porporina with an unheard-of 
audacity ; in short, that whoever should be pointed out as having taken 
part in this rash enterprise would certainly repent it. While the third act 
was proceeding, the silence was so profound in the theatre, in spite of the 
marvels performed by the prima dogina, that the buzzing of a fly might 
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have been heard at the close of every song sung by her, while the rest of 
the singers obtained all the advantages of the reaction. 

As for La Porporina, her triumph had quickly lost its illusion. 

“ My poor friend,” Conciolini had said to her, as he presented her with 
the garland behind the scenes, after the first act, “1 pity you for having 
such dangerous friends. They will put a finishing stroke to your 
disgrace.” 

Between the acts Le Porporino came to her dressing-room, and 
speaking in a low voice, he remarked, 

“Ttold you to mistrust M. de Saint-Germain ; but it was too late. 
Every party has its traitors. Nevertheless, be faithful to friendship and 
obedient to the voice of your conscience. You are protected by a more 

owerful arm than that which oppresses you.” 

“What do you mean?” cried La Porporina, ‘‘are you among 
ieee 

“ Tsay that God will protect you,” replied Le Porporino, who seemed 
to fear being overheard, as he pointed to the partition which divided the 
dressing-room of one actor from that of another. These partitions were 
ten feet high, but they left a considerable space between the top and the 
common ceiling, so that what was said in one room could easily be heard 
in another. ‘I foresaw,” said he, speaking still lower, and giving her 
a purse, “that you would need money, and I have therefore brought 
you some.” 

“| thank you,” replied Consuelo; “if the gaoler, who sells me pro- 
visions dear enough, comes to you for payment, as there is sufficient here 
to satisfy him for some time, refuse to settle his accounts. He is an 
extortioner.” 

“ Enough,” replied the good and faithful Porporino. ‘I must leave 
you ; I should but aggravate your position did I appear to have secrets 
with you.” 

He withdrew, and Consuelo received a visit from Madame de Coccei 
(La Barberini), who courageously showed her considerable interest and 
affection. The Marquise d’Arques (La Cachois) joined them with a more 
formal air, and with the fine words of a queen who protects misfortune. 
Consuelo was none the less obliged to her for this attention, and implored 
her not to compromise the favour of her husband by prolonging her 
visit. 

The king said to Peelnitz,— 

“Well, have you questioned her? Have you found means to make 
her speak ?” 

“No more than a post,” replied the baron. 

“Did you make her understand that I would forgive her all, if she 
would only tell me what she knows of the sweeper, and what Saint-Ger- 
main told her?” 

‘She eared no more for that than a tale of the year one.” 

“ Did you terrify her with the length of her captivity ?” 

“Not yet. Your majesty told me to deal with her quietly.” 

** You must terrify her as you conduct her back to Spandau.” 

*] will try, but 1 shali not succeed.” 

*“*Is she then a saint, a martyr ?”’ 


‘* She is a fanatic, possessed, perhaps, of the very devil in petticoats.” 
“ In that case, ill-luck to her! 1 will give her up to her fate. The 
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opera season ends in a few days; arrange that this girl may be dispensed 
with till then, and do not let me hear her spoken of till next year.” 

«“ A whole year! your majesty will never hold out.” 

“ Better than your head will hold to your neck, Poelnitz !” 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Pentrz had sufficient causes for anger against La Porporina to make 
him seize this opportunity of vengeance ; nevertheless, he suffered it to 
pass by ; his character was eminently cowardly, and he wanted the 
courage to do mischief to any who were not in his power. Left to 
himself, he became timid, and one would have said that he experienced an 
involuntary respect for those whom he failed to deceive. He had even 
been seen to forsake those who caressed his vices for their own purposes, 
to fawn upon those who despised him. Did this take its rise in weakness, 
or the remembrance of a youth less sullied ? We are fain to believe, that 
in the most corrupted hearts, some traces still remain of better instincts, 
stifled though they be, and paralysed by suffering and remorse. It is cer- 
tain that Poelnitz had for some time attached himself to the steps of Prince 
Henri, and while pretending to sympathise in his sorrow, had often excited 
him to complaints of the ill-treatment of the king by setting him the 
example, that he might repeat his words to Frederick, even adding to 
their bitterness, that he night increase the anger of the king. Peelnitz 
had carried on this infamous trade for the sake of the pleasure he found in 
it; for, at heart, he entertained no hatred for the prince. Indeed, he 
hated no one, if it were not the king, who degraded him more and more 
without recompensing him with riches. Pcelnitz loved intrigue and cun- 
ning for themselves. ‘To deceive was, in his eyes, to triumph. He took, 
moreover, a real pleasure in speaking ill of the king, and causing others 
to do the same ; and when he came to repeat these maledictions to Frede- 
rick, while boasting that he had provoked them, he invariably rejoiced 
that he could play the same trick upon his master, by concealing from 
him the happiness he experienced in ridiculing and betraying him, in re- 
vealing his faults, his absurdities, and vices to his enemies. ‘Thus, all 
parties served him as dupes, and this life of intrigue, where he stirred up 
hatred without promoting the malice of any one, was to him a source of 
delight. 

However, Prince Henri at last remarked, that every time he allowed 
his anger to manifest itself before the complaisant Peelnitz, he was 
sure, some hours after, to find the king more bitter and overbearing 
than usual. Did he complain before Pcelnitz of having been arrested for 
four-and-twenty hours, on the morrow he found his punishment doubled. 
This prince, as frank as he was brave, as confiding as F rederick was sus- 
picious, had his eyes at length opened to the contemptible character of the 
baron. Instead of skilfully managing him, he had overwhelmed him with 
indignation ; and from that time Poelnitz, bowed to the earth before him, 
had no longer interfered with his plans. Indeed, in the depth of his 
heart he appeared to love him as much as he was capable of loving any 
thing, Ile was quite moved while speaking of him in terms of admiration, 
and these evidences of respect appeared so sincere that they created asto- 
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have been heard at the close of every song sung by her, while the rest of 
the singers obtained all the advantages of the reaction. 

As for La Porporina, her triumph had quickly lost its illusion. 

“ My poor friend,’’ Conciolini had said to her, as he presented her with 
the garland behind the scenes, after the first act, ‘1 pity you for having 
such dangerous friends. They will put a finishing stroke to your 
disgrace.” 

Between the acts Le Porporino came to her dressing-room, and 
speaking in a low voice, he remarked, 

“T told you to mistrust M. de Saint-Germain ; but it was too late. 
Every party has its traitors. Nevertheless, be faithful to friendship and 
obedient to the voice of your conscience. You are protected by a more 

vowertul arm than that which oppresses you.” 

“What do you mean?” cried La Porporina, ‘‘are you among 
those... .” 

“‘ Tsay that God will protect you,” replied Le Porporino, who seemed 
to fear being overheard, as he pointed to the partition which divided the 
dressing-room of one actor from that of another. These partitions were 
ten feet high, but they left a considerable space between the top and the 
common ceiling, so that what was said in one room could easily be heard 
in another. ‘I foresaw,” said he, speaking still lower, and giving her 
a purse, “that you would need money, and I have therefore brought 
you some. 
~ «| thank you,” replied Consuelo; * if the gaoler, who sells me pro- 
visions dear enough, comes to you for payment, as there is sufficient here 
to satisfy him for some time, refuse to settle his accounts. He is an 
extortioner.” 

“Enough,” replied the good and faithful Porporino. “I must leave 
you ; I should but aggravate your position did I appear to have secrets 
with you.” 

He withdrew, and Consuelo received a visit from Madame de Coccei 
(La Barberini), who courageously showed her considerable interest and 
affection. ‘The Marquise d’Arques (La Cachois) joined them with a more 
formal air, and with the fine words of a queen who protects misfortune. 
Consuelo was none the less obliged to her for this attention, and implored 
her not to compromise the favour of her husband by prolonging her 
visit. 

The king said to Peelnitz,— 

“Well, have you questioned her? Have you found means to make 
her speak 7” 

“No more than a post,” replied the baron. 

“Did you make her understand that | would forgive her all, if she 
would only tell me what she knows of the sweeper, aud what Saint-Ger- 
main told her?” 

‘‘ She eared no more for that than a tale of the year one.” 

“ Did you terrify her with the length of her captivity ?” 

“Not yet. Your majesty told me to deal with her quietly.” 

‘** You must terrify her as you conduct her back to Spandau.” 

“] will try, but I shali not succeed.” 

‘“‘Is she then a saint, a martyr ?” 

‘* She is a fanatic, possessed, perhaps, of the very devil in petticoats.” 

“ In that case, ill-luck to her! 1 will give her up to her fate. The 
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opera season ends in a few days; arrange that this girl may be dispensed 
with till then, and do not let me hear her spoken of till next year.” 

« A whole year! your majesty will never hold out.” . 

“ Better than your head will hold to your neck, Pelnitz!” 


CuarprTrer XVIII. 


Peinitz had sufficient causes for anger against La Porporina to make 
him seize this opportunity of vengeance ; nevertheless, he suffered it to 
pass by ; his character was eminently cowardly, and he wanted the 
courage to do mischief to any who were not in his power. Left to 
himself, he became timid, and one would have said that he experienced an 
involuntary respect for those whom he failed to deceive. He had even 
been seen to forsake those who caressed his vices for their own purposes, 
to fawn upon those who despised him. Did this take its rise in weakness, 
or the remembrance of a youth less sullied ? We are fain to believe, that 
in the most corrupted hearts, some traces still remain of better instincts, 
stifled though they be, and paralysed by suffering and remorse. It is cer- 
tain that Poelnitz had for some time attached himself to the steps of Prince 
Henri, and while pretending to sympathise in his sorrow, had often excited 
him to complaints of the ill-treatment of the king by setting him the 
example, that he might repeat his words to Frederick, even adding to 
their bitterness, that he night increase the anger of the king. Peelnitz 
had carried on this infamous trade for the sake of the pleasure he found in 
it; for, at heart, he entertained no hatred for the prince. Indeed, he 
hated no one, if it were not the king, who degraded him more and more 
without recompensing him with riches. Pceluitz loved intrigue and cun- 
ning for themselves. ‘To deceive was, in his eyes, to triumph. He took, 
moreover, a real pleasure in speaking ill of the king, and causing others 
to do the same ; and when he came to repeat these maledictions to Frede- 
rick, while boasting that he had provoked them, he invariably rejoiced 
that he could play the same trick upon his master, by concealing from 
him the happiness he experienced in ridiculing and betraying him, in re- 
vealing his faults, his absurdities, and vices to his enemies. ‘Thus, all 
parties served him as dupes, and this life of intrigue, where he stirred up 
hatred without promoting the malice of any oue, was to him a source of 
delight. 

However, Prince Henri at last remarked, that every time he allowed 
his anger to manifest itself before the complaisant Peelnitz, he was 
sure, some hours after, to find the king more bitter and overbearing 
than usual. Did he complain before Peelnitz of having been arrested for 
four-and-twenty hours, on the morrow he found his punishment doubled. 
This prince, as frank as he was brave, as confiding as Frederick was sus- 
picious, had his eyes at length opened to the contemptible character of the 
baron. Instead of skilfully managing him, he had overwhelmed him with 
indignation ; and from that time Peelnitz, bowed to the earth before him, 
had no longer interfered with his plans. Indeed, in the depth of his 
heart he appeared to love him as much as he was capable of loving any 
thing, Ile was quite moved while speaking of him in terms of admiration, 
and these evidences of respect appeared so sincere that they created asto- 
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nishment, as being incomprehensible eccentricities on the part of such a 
man. 

The fact is, that Poelnitz, finding him a thousand times more generous 
and indulgent than Frederick, would have preferred him to a master like 
the king ; suspecting or divining a species of mysterious conspiracy of 
which the prince was the centre, he would gladly have discovered the 
secret, that he might calculate the chances of success if he associated him- 
self with it. It was thus with the intention of gaining information for 
himself that he had endeavoured to surprise the good faith of Consuelo. 
Had she revealed to him the little she knew, he would not have reported 
it to the king, at least without the inducement of a large sum of money, 
and Frederick was too economical to have villains of great importance at 
his command. 

Pcelnitz had succeeded in learning something of this mystery from the 
Count de Saint-Germain. He had told him, with so much earnestness, 
so many evil things of the king, that this clever adventurer had not suffi- 
ciently distrusted him. Let it be said, in passing, that the adventurer 
possessed a grain of enthusiasm and folly, that if he were a Charlatan and 
even a Jesuit in many respects, he had over and above a fanatical con- 
viction which presented singular contrasts, and made him guilty of many 
indiscretions. 

On his way back to the fortress with Consuelo, Peelnitz, who was very 
indifferent to the contempt entertained for him, and who had already for- 
gotten that which she had shown him, conducted himself candidly enough 
with her, confessing, unsought, that he knew nothing, and that all he 
had said of the prince’s project, with regard to foreign powers, was but 
a gratuitous commentary upon the eccentric conduct and secret connec- 
tions of the prince and his sister with suspected people. 

“ This commentary reflects no honour upon the sincerity of your lord- 
ship,” replied Consuelo, ‘‘ and it may be that you should scarcely boast 
of it.” 

“The commentary is not mine,” replied Peelnitz tranquilly, “it had its 
rise in the brain of the king our master, a sickly and glowing brain, if 
you will, when suspicion once takes possession of it. As for giving sup- 
positions for certainties, it is a matter so consecrated by the usage of 
courts and the service of diplomatists, that it is quite absurd of you to 
be scandalised by it. For the rest, I have learnt it of kings; it is they 
who have educated me, and all my vices descend to me as from father to 
son, from two Prussian monarchs whom I have had the honour of serving. 
We must plead falsehood to arrive at truth! Frederick never does any 
thing else, and he is esteemed a great man ; that’s what it is to have a 
name in the world, while I am treated as a villain because I follow his 
aberrations ; what a prejudice !” 

Poelnitz teazed Consuelo as much as he could, that he might learn 
what had passed between her, the prince, the abbess, Trenck, the adven- 
turers Saint-Germain and Trismegistus, and a great number of important 
personages, who, as he said, were concerned in an inexplicable intrigue. 
Ho» frankly avowed that if this affair had any certainty in it, he should 
not hesitate to expose it. Consuelo soon saw that he was speaking in 


good faith 3 but as she really knew nothing, there was no merit in her con- 
tinued denials. 
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WhenPcelnitaz had seen the doors of the citadel close upon Consuelo 
and her imagined secret, he pondered on the conduct he should adopt 
towards her; and ended by hoping that he should win her confidence, 
if, thanks te him, she obtained her return to Berlin; to which end he 
resolved to exculpate her with the king. But at the first word on the 
morrow the king interrupted him :— 

‘‘ What has she resolved ?” 

“ Nothing, sire.” 

“In that case, leave me at once. I have forbidden you to speak to me 
of her.” 

“Sire, she knows nothing.” 

‘““So much the worse for her. Let her name never be pronounced 
before me again.” 

This sentence was given in a tone which admitted of no reply. 
Frederick certainly suffered at the recollection of Porporina. There wasin 
the depths of his heart and conscience a sore point which shrunk from that 
subject, as we shrink from the pressure of a finger where a thorn has 
entered the flesh. To get rid of this painful sensation, he determined 
irrevocably to forget the cause, and found no difficulty in so doing. 
Fight days had not passed when, thanks to his royal robust temperament, 
and to the servile submission of all who approached him, he no longer 
remembered that Consuelo ever existed. In the meantime the unfortu- 
nate girl was confined at Spandau. The opera season was at an end, and 
her instrument had been taken from her. ‘The king had paid her this 
attention on the evening when she had been applauded to his face, with 
the desire of giving him pleasure. Prince Henri was under arrest for an 
indefinite period ; the Abbess of Quedlimberg was seriously ill. The king 
had had the cruelty to make her believe that Trenck had been recaptured 
and sent back to his dungeon ; Trismegistus and Saint-Germain had dis- 
appeared in reality, and the sweeper had ceased to haunt the palace. The 
forebodings of her apparition appeared to have been confirmed ;_ the 
youngest of the king’s brothers had died exhausted by premature infir- 
mites, 

To these domestic sorrows was added the final rupture of Voltaire 
with the king. Nearly all the biographies have declared that the honour 
of this miserable struggle remained with Voltaire ; but upon exammation 
of all the documents, it will be found that honour accrued to more of 
the parties concerned, and that the least contemptible part was that 
perhaps played by Frederick himself. Colder, more implacable, and 
more egotistical than Voltaire, Frederick knew neither envy nor hatred, 
and these burning, though grovelling passions, deprived Voltaire of the 
pride and dignity which Frederick at least knew how to affect. Among 
the bitter discussions which led step by step to the explosion, one took 
place where Consuelo was not named, but which aggravated the sentence 
of voluntary forgetfulness pronounced upon her. 

D’Arques was reading one evening from the Paris newspapers to 
Frederick, Voltaire being present. They reported an adventure of 
Mademoiselle Clairon, who being interrupted in the midst of her part 
by some spectator, badly placed, exclaiming “ Louder,” had been sum- 
moned to make an apology to the public for having boldly replied ‘* dnd 
you lower,” in short, she was sent to the Bastille for having conducted 
herself with equal pride and firmness. _A'he public papers added, that 
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this adventure would not deprive the theatre of the services of Mademoi- 
selle Clairon, since, during her confinement, she would be conducted 
under escort from the Bastille, to play Phidre in * Chiméne,” after which 
she would return to sleep in prison until the expiration of her punishment, 
which they presumed and hoped would be of short duration. Voltaire 
was very intimate with Hippolyte Clairon, who had powerlully contri- 
buted to the success of his dramatic works. He was indignant at this 
event, and forgetting that a similar one of a yet graver nature was taking 
place before his eyes :— 

‘* Here is something which does no honour to France!” cried he, in- 
terrupting D’Arques at every word, ‘ the clownish fellow, to speak so 
brutally and grossly to an actress like Mademoiselle Clairon! and 
that stupid public ! to make her offer apologies ! a woman like that! a 
charming woman ! the blockheads! the vandals! ... the Bastille! Just 
Heaven! does it not make you giddy, marquis ? a woman at the Bastille 
in such weather as this! for a retort full of wit and humour? for a ra- 
vishing repartee ? and this is France ?” 

“‘ Doubtless,” said the king, “ La Clairon was playing Electrea in 
‘Semiramis,’ and the unwillingness of the public to lose a single word, 
ought to find favour with M. de Voltaire.” @ 

At any other time, this remark of the king would have been flattering ; 
but it was pronounced in an ironical tone, which shocked the philosopher, 
and suddenly recalled the awkward mistake he had just committed. He 
would have found no difficulty in repairing it, had he chosen to do so, but 
the king’s anger aroused his own, and he replied, 

“No, sire, had Mademoiselle Clairon ruined a part written by me, I 
would never have believed that the world contained a police so brutal as 
to drag beauty, genius, and helplessness, to the state prison.”’ 

This reply, joined to a thousand others, and, above all, to cruel 
words, and cynieal railleries, conveyed to the king by more than 
one officious Pelnitz, brought on the rupture with which all the 
world is acquainted, and furnished Voltaire with the most piquant 
complaints, the mest grotesque imprecations, the most bitter re- 
proaches. Consuelo was but all the more forgotten at Spandau, while 
at the end of three days Mademoiselle Clairon issued triumphant and 
adored from the Bastille. Deprived of her instrument, the poor child 
aroused herself with all her courage to continue her song, and the com- 
position of music, during the evening. She succeeded, and was not long 


-* 


in perceiving that her voice, and the exquisite justness of her ear, greatly 
improved in their dry and difficult exercise. The fear of falling into error 
rendered her much more careful, and she listened with redoubled attention, 
thus involving a labour of memory and excessive observation. Her 
manner of singing became less conventional, more earnest, more perfect. 
While her compositions took a more simple character, and she composed 
in her prison airs of an extraordinary beauty and of a sublime sadness, 
she none the less felt the injury to her health and peace of mind which the 
loss of her instrument caused. Experiencing the necessity of incessant oc- 
cupation, and being unable to rest from the exciting and stormy labour 
of composition and execution in the more tranquil labour of reading and 
study, she felt fever creeping into her veins, grief taking possession of all 
her thoughts. Her active character, joyous and full of affection and trust, 
was not made for isolation and the absence of sympathy. She would, 
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perhaps, have sunk under a few weeks of this cruel regime, had not 
Providence sent her a friend; where certainly she least expected to 
find one. 


CuHapTer XIX. 


BeneATH the cell occupied by our recluse, a large smoke-begrimed 
room, whose heavy and gloomy roof received no other light than that 
from the fire blazing in a vast chimney constantly filled with cauldrons 
boiling and growling in all varieties of tones, was inhabited through the 
day by the family of Schwartz, during its culinary operations. While the 
wife mathematically concocted the greatest possible number of dinners 
with the smallest imaginable quantity of ingredients and provisions, the 
husband, seated before a table blackened with ink and oil, artistically 
composed, by the light of a lamp constantly burning in this gloomy sane- 
tuary, the most formidable accounts, filled with the most fabulous details. 
The meagre dinners were for the large number of prisoners whom the 
officious gaoler had managed to put upon his list as boarders, the accounts 
were to be presented to their bankers or relations, without being always 
submitted to the inspection of those who had consumed this sumptuous 
dietary. While this speculative couple gave themselves up ardently 
to their work, two more peaceable personages, ensconced beneath the 
chimney-piece, lived there in silence, perfect strangers to the sweets and 
profits of the operations carried on before them. The first was a 
large, lean cat, carroty and mangy, whose existence was consumed 
in licking its paws and rolling in the cinders. The second was a 
young man, or rather a child, still more ugly of his kind, whose silent 
and contemplative life was divided between the reading of an old book, 
more greasy than his mother’s pots, and eternal reveries which resembled 
the beatitudes of idiotism rather than the meditations of a reflecting 
being. The cat had been baptised by the child with the name of Beel- 
zebub, in contrast, doubtless, to that which the child had himself received 
from Monsieur and Madame Schwartz, his father and mother, the sweet 
and pious name of Gottlieb.* 

Gottlieb, destined to the ecclesiastical profession, had carried on his 
studies and made rapid progress in the Protestant ritual up to the age of 
fifteen. Lut for the last four years he had lived inert and suffering, 
cowering by the fire, without energy for exertion, scarcely desiring to 
see the sun, and utterly unable to continue his education. The sudden 
and rapid growth of the boy had reduced him to this state of langour 
and indolence. His long, thin legs could scarcely support his extreme 
height and half-dislocated frame. His arms were so feeble and his 
hands so awkward, that he could not touch any thing without breaking 
it. Thus his avaricious mother had forbidden him to meddle with any 
thing, and he was but too well inclined to obey her on this point. His 
swollen and beardless face, terminated by a high, bald forehead, bore no 
bad resemblance to a ripe pear. His features were as irregular as the 
proportions of his body. His eyes appeared completely bewildered, so 
oblique and so wavering were their glances. His thick mouth wore a 
vacant smile ; his nose was shapeless, his complexion wan, his ears flat, 


* Theophilus. 
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and placed considerably too low ; thin bristly hair crowned this insipid 
face, which was more like an ill peeled turnip than the countenance of a 
Christian ; at least, such was the poetical comparison of his mother. 

Spite of the disgrace nature had heaped on this poor being, spite of 
the shame and grief Madame Schwartz experienced as she looked at 
him, Gottlieb, the only son, a resigned and an inoffensive invalid, was 
nevertheless the sole love and pride of the authors of his being. They 
had flattered themselves, when he was not as yet so very ugly, that he 
might become a good-looking boy. They had rejoiced in his studious 
childhood, and the brilliant promise of his future. Spite of the pre- 
carious condition to which they saw him reduced, they hoped that he 
would acquire strength, intelligence, and beauty, when he should have 
finished his interminable growth. Besides, there is no need to explain 
that maternal love reconciles itself to every thing, and is contented with 
a little. Madame Schwartz, while treating him roughly, affecting to 
rally him, adored her ugly Gottlieb, and had she not constantly seen him 
planted like a pillar of salt (to nse her own expression) in the corner of 
the chimney, she would no longer have had the courage to dilute her 
sauces, and swell her accounts. His father, Schwartz, who, like many 
other men, carried more self-love than tenderness into the paternal feel- 
ing, persisted in fleecing and robbing his prisoners, in the hope that 
Gottileb would, some day, become a minister and a famous preacher ; 
this being his fixed idea, inasmuch as before his illness, the child had 
had the gift of expressing himself with facility. But it was full four 
years since he had uttered a word of sense; and if he chanced to string 
two or three phrases together, it was only to his eat, Beelzebub, that he 
deigned to address them. In short, Gottlieb was declared by the physi- 
cians to be an idiot, and his parents alone believed in the possibility of 
his recovery. 

One day, however, Gottlieb, suddenly dropping his apathy, had mani- 
fested to his parents the desire to learn some trade, that he might render 
his sad years of languor less useless and wearisome. They had acceded 
to this innocent fancy, though it scarcely betitted the dignity of a future 
member of the reformed church to labour with his hands. But Gottlieb’s 
mind appeared so determined to take repose, that they were obliged to 
let him study the art of shoe-making at the shop of a neighbour. His 
father would have wished him to choose a more elegant profession ; but 
it was in vain that they passed in review before him the various trades, 
he obstinately adhered to the labour of St. Crispin, and even declared that 
he felt a special call from Providence to embrace that occupation. As 
this desire became a fixed idea with him, and as the fear of being opposed 
in it threw him into a profound melancholy, he was allowed to pass one 
month in the workshop of a master, after which he returned one fine 
morning, supplied with all necessary tools and materials, and reinstated 
himself beneath his dear chimney, declaring that he knew enough, and 
that he had no more need of lessons. This was not likely ; but his parents, 
hoping that the trial had disgusted him, and that he was about to return 
to his theological studies, accepted his return without reproaches or 
raillery. Here began in the life of Gottlieb a new era, which was com- 
pletely filled and charmed by the imaginary construction of a pair of 
shoes. Three or four hours a day he would take his last and his 
awl, and work at a shoe never destined to be worn, since it was never com- 
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pleted. Every day, re-eut, stretched, fresh beaten, it took all possible 
shapes except that of a shoe, which did not prevent the gentle artisan from 
following his work with a pleasure, an attention, a gravity, a patience, 
and a self-content, proof against all observation and attack. The 
Schwartzes were at first alarmed at this monomania, then grew accus- 
tomed to it as to all else, and the interminable shoe, alternating in the 
hands of Gottlieb with his volumes of prayers and sermons, was no 
longer looked upon save as one infirmity more in_ his singular 
life. They required nothing of him but from time to time to aecom- 
pany his father through the galleries and courts, that he might take 
the air. But these promenades greatly vexed M. Schwartz, inasmuch 
as the children of the other gaolers and employes of the citadel, never 
ceased to run after Gottlieb, mimicking his careless and ungraceful walk, 
and crying in all keys, ‘“‘ Shoes! shoes ! shoemaker, make us some 
shoes! Gottlieb never took these hootings amiss; he smiled at this 
mischievous swarm with an imperturbable serenity, and even stopped to 
answer, “ Shoes! certainly, with all my heart ; come to my house, and 
I will take your measure—who wants shoes ?” But M. Schwartz would 
drag him away, that he might not compromise himself with the canaille, 
and the shoemaker appeared neither angry nor annoyed at being thus 
snatched from the eagerness of his customers. 

In the early days of her captivity, Consuelo had been humbly re- 
quested by M. Schwartz to enter into conversation with Gottlieb, to try 
and re-awake in him the remembrance and taste for that eloquence with 
which he had appeared to be endowed in his childhood. While avowing 
the apathetic and afflicted condition of his heir, M. Schwartz, faithful to 
the law of nature, so well expressed by La ontaine— 

Nos petits sont mignons, 
Beaux, bien faits, et jolis sur tous leurs compagnons, 

had not very faithfully described the charms of poor Gottlieb ; but for 
this, Consuelo might not perhaps have refused to see him ; as it was, she 
declined receiving in her cel! a young man of nineteen, who was repre- 
sented to her as follows: “A great, big fellow, five feet eight inches 
high, who would make the mouths of all the recruiters in the country 
water, if, unfortunately for his health, and fortunately for his inde- 
pendence, a slight weakness in his arms and legs had not rendered him 
unfit for the profession of arms.” The captive thought that the society 
of a boy of such an age and appearance was but little suitable to her 
situation, and she therefore distinctly refused to receive him; a piece of 
discourtesv which the Mother Schwartz made her daily expiate by 
adding a pint of water to her bouillon. 

That she might walk upon the esplanade, where she had permission 
to take the air every day, Consuelo was obliged to descend into the 
nauseous residence of the Schwartz family, and to cross it, all with the 
permission and under the escort of her guardian, who, for the rest, did 
not need much persuasion, the article of unwearying complaisance (in 
all which related to service authorised by his instructions) being carried 
to the account, and fixed at a high price. It happened, then, that in 
crossing this kitchen, one door of which opened upon the esplanade, 
Consuelo at last caught sight of and discovered Gottlieb. This abortive 
child's face upon the frame of an ill-made giant, struck her first of all 
with disgust, and then with pity. She spoke to him, questioned him 
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kindly, and tried to make him speak. But she found his mind para- 
lysed, either through illness, or excessive timidity ; for he did not 
attempt to follow her upon the ramparts, unless pushed there by foree 
by his parents, and only replied to her questions in monosyllables. She 
thus feared, by taking notice of him, to aggravate the languor ; she 
suffered him to be enduring, and abstained from speaking to him, or 
even looking at him, after having declared to his father that she did not 
discover in him the least disposition for the oratorical art. 

Consuelo had been searched anew by Madame Schwartz, on the 
evening after she had seen her companion, Porporino, and the public of 
Berlin for the last time. But she had succeeded in eluding the vigilance 
of the female Cerberus. It was late in the night, the kitchen was dark, 
and Madame Schwartz was in an ill-humour at being waked out of her 
first slumber. While Gottlieb was asleep in a room, or rather a niche, 
opening upon the culinary workshop, and M. Schwartz ascended to open 
beforehand the double iron-door of the cell, Consuelo drew near to the 
smouldering fire, and feigning to caress Beelzebub, sought a means of 
saving her pecuniary resources from the talons of the searcher, that she 
might no longer be at her absolute discretion. As Madame Schwartz 
was lighting her lamp, and putting on her spectacles, Consuelo remarked, 
in the depth of the chimney, near the place where Gottlieb was usually 
seated, an opening in the wall, about the height of her arm, and, in this 
mysterious recess was the book of sermons and the eternal shoe of the 
poor idiot. It was his book-case and work-shop. This hole, blackened 
by smoke and soot, contained all the wealth, all the delight of Gottlieb. 
By a rapid and skilful movement, Consuelo disposed of her purse in it, 
and she allowed herself to be paticntly examined by the old hag, who 
teazed her for some time, passing her greasy and crooked fingers over all 
the folds of her dress, surprised and enraged at finding nothing. The 
sang-froid of Consuelo, who, after all, did not greatly care for the suc- 
cess of her little enterprise, succeeded in persuading the gaoler that she 
had, indeed, brought back nothing; and when the examination was 
finished, she was able to regain possession of her purse, and carried it in 
her hand beneath her pelisse till she arrived at her own room. ‘There 
she occupied herself with hiding it, knowing quite well that, during 
her daily walk, they carefully examined her cell. She could find no 
betters means of concealment than that of carrying her little fortune 
constantly about with her, sewn into a girdle, Madame Schwartz having 
no right to search her, unless she had been out of the citadel. 

In the meantime, the first sum which Madame Schwartz lad seized 
upon the prisoner on the day of her arrival, had been for some time ex- 
hausted, thanks to the ingenious summing up of M. Schwartz's accounts. 
When he had made a fresh outlay, small enough in reality, and had pre- 
pared a new account, sufficiently heavy, according to his prudent and 
lucrative custom, too timid to speak of business and ask money from a 
person condemned to have none, but well instructed by her, from the first 
day, as to the savings confided to Porporino, the said Schwartz had re- 
paired, without saying a word, to Berlin, and had presented his bill to 
this faithful banker. Le Porporino, warned by Consuelo, had refused to 
discharge the bill until it should have been approved by the consumer, 
and had sent the creditor to his friend, whom he knew to be furnished 


by himself with a fresh supply of money. Schwartz returned pale and in 
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despair, crying out that he was ruined, and looking upon himself as 
robbed, notwithstanding that the first hundred ducats seized upon the 
prisoner would have paid him four times over for the outlay she had caused 
during the last two months. Madame Schwartz endured this pretended 
loss with the philosophy of a stronger head and a more persevering mind. 

‘‘ Beyond doubt, we are pillaged as though we were on the hiehw ay,” 
said she, “but did you ever reckon on this prisoner for your livelihood ? 
I warned you what would happen. An actress! she can have no savings ! 
An actor for her banker ! what honesty can be expected from him! 
Come, we have incurred a loss of 200 ducats, but we will make up for it 
upon our other customers, who are more sure. Let it only teach you 
not to offer your services inconsiderately to every new comer. I am not 
sorry, Schwartz, that you should receive this little lesson. Now I am 
going to give myself the pleasure of putting my lady upon dry bread, 
aye, upon mouldy bread, this madam, who had not even the consideration 
to put a frederic d'or in her pocket when she returned, to pay the trou- 
ble of searching her, and who appears to look upon Gottlieb as a helpless 
simpleton, because he has not paid court to her,—the trumpery creature 
—psha!.. .” 

As she thus grumbled, shrugging her shoulders, Madame Schwartz 
returned to her occupations, and, finding herself beneath the chimney- 
piece, close to Gottlieb, said to him, while skimming her pots, 

‘* What do you say to this, you young rogue ?” 

She spoke this for the sake of speaking, for she knew quite well that 
Gottlieb heard no more than his cat Belzeebub. 

“ My shoe is getting on, mother,” replied he, with a bewildered smile ; 
“T shall soon begin a new pair !” 

“ Indeed !” said the old woman, shaking her head with an air of pity, 
“at that rate, you will make a pair of shoes every day. Go on, my 
boy... . it will bring youina fine revenue! Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” 
she added, re-covering her pots, and in a tone of plaintive resignation, as 
if maternal indulgence had softened her petritied heart. 

Consuelo finding on that day that her dinner failed to appear, suspected 
what had taken place, though she found it difficult to believe that a 
hundred ducats could have been absorbed in so short a time, and to furnish 
so humble a table. She had determined beforehand what plan to pursue 
with regard to the Schwartzes. Not having as yet received a single chole 
from the King of Prussia, and fearing to rely upon the promises of the 
past for her salary (Voltaire departed, paid in the same coin), she well 
knew that the little money she had earned by charming the ears of persons 
less avaricious, but also less rich, would not go far, in case her captivity 
should be prolonged, and M. Schwartz did not moderate his pretensions, 
she desired to compel him to abate his charges, and for two or three days 
contented herself with the bread and water he brought her, pretending 
not to notice the change in her regime. Among other things, the stove 
also began to be neglected, and Consuelo endured the cold without com- 
plaint. Fortunately, it was no longer intense; being now the month of 
April, a season less advanced in Prussia than with us, but in which the 
temperature begins to relent. ; 

Before entering into an explanation with her avaricious. tyrant, she 
determined to ensure the safety of her friends, for she could not hope to 
escape an arbitary examination as soon_as she should avow her resources. 
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Necessity gives no foresight if it cannot render us ingenious. Consuelo 
had no instrument with which she could make a hole in the wood or raise 
a stone. Buton the morrow, while examining, with that minute patience 
of which prisoners alone are capable, every nook in her cell, she disco- 
vered a brick which did not appear so well united to the wall as the rest. 
By dint of seratching round it with her nails, she succeeded in remoy- 
ing the mortar, and discovered that it was not made of cement like the 
rest, but of a brittle material which she perceived to be the dried crumb 
of bread. She succeeded, in detaching the brick, and found behind it a 
small space, certainly contrived by some prisoner between this moveable 
brick and the bricks which formed the thickness of the wall. She doubted 
this no longer, when upon searching this secret place, her fingers came in 
contact with several objects, veritable treasures for a prisoner; a packet 
of pencils, a knife, a flint, tinder, and several rolls of that small winding 
wax light which we call rat de eaux. These different objects were in 

erfect preservation, the wall being very dry, and moreover they might 
— been placed there but a few days before she took possession of her 
cell. She added to them her purse, and little filigree crucifix, upon 
which M. Schwartz had several times cast a covetous eye, saying that 
the joiyon would greatly please Gottlieb. Then she replaced the 
brick, cementing it with the crumb of the bread left from her breakfast, 
which she darkened by rubbing it on the floor, that she might give it the 
same colour as the rest. Assured for some time as to the means of exist- 
ence and employment for her evenings she resolutely awaited the domi- 
ciliary visit of M. Schwartz, feeling as proud and joyous as though she 
had discovered a new world. 

In the meantime, Schwartz soon grew weary of finding no opening 
for his speculative propensities. If he must, as he said, be content with 
small profits, better a little than nothing, and he was, therefore, the first 
to break silence by asking his prisoner, No. 3, if she had no commands 
to give him for the future. Upon this, Consuelo determined to declare 
to him, not that she had no money, but that she should receive some 
every week by means which it would be impossible to discover. 

“If, however, you should detect these means,” said she, “ the result 
will be to prevent any further outlay on my part ; it is for you to choose 
oetween the rigorous carrying out of your orders and your honest 
profits.” 

After many unsuccessful efforts and examinations, which lasted for 
some days, her clothes, palliasse, and furniture, being searched, Schwartz 
began to think that Consuelo received from some superior functionary of 
the prison the means of correspondence without. Corruption prevailed 
every where throughout the prison hierarchy, and the subalterns found 
their account in not seeking to control their more powerful comrades. 

“ Let us take what God sends us,” said Schwartz, sighing; and he re- 
signed himself to the unlucky settlement of his account with Porporina. 
She did not oppose him as to the appropriation of her first funds ; but she 
regulated the future so as not to pay more than double the value of each 
article, a proceeding which did not prevent her from accepting her salary, 
and from earning it in her accustomed manner. 
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An DPistorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MAGIC RING. 


Ir was then perceived that the brilliant flame flowed from a 
sword held by a female shape, robed in shining attire of almost 
gossamer texture. This sylph-like figure, so far as it could be dis- 
cerned through the vapour, appeared of rare and almost unearthly 
loveliness. in her right hand the spirit bore a flaming brand; 
in her left a smail vase of crystal, while in a thrilling voice she 
warbled the following strains: — 


Song of the Dpirit. 
ata 
Within the golden portal 
Of the garden of the wise, 
Watching by the seven-spray’d fountain, 
The Hesperian Dragon lies.* 


* The above lines are little more than a versification of some of the celebrated 
President D’Espagnet’s hermetic canons, with which the English -— must be 
familiar in the translation of Elias Ashmole. D’Espagnet’s Arcanum Philosophie 
Hermetice has attained a classical celebrity among his disciples, who were at one 
period sufficiently numerous. The subjoined interpretation of this philosophical 
allegory may save the uninitiated reader some speculation. “La Fontaine quel’on 
trouve a l’entrée du Jardin est le Mercure des Sages, qui sort des sept sources, parce 
qu'il est le principe des sept métaux, et qu’il est formé par les sept planetes, quoi- 
que le soleil seul soit appelé son pare et la lune seule sa mére. Le Dragon qu’on 
y fait boire est la putrefaction qui survient a la matiére qu'ils ont appelée Dragon, 

cause de sa couleur noire, et de sa puanteur. ‘Ce dragon quite ses vétemens, 
lorsque la couleur grise succéde dla noire. Vous ne réussirez point si Vénus et 
Diane ne vous sont favorables, c’est 4 dire, si par la régime de feu, vous ne parvenez 
4 blanchir la matiére qu’il appelle dans cet état de blancheur le régne de la lune.” 
—Dictionnaire Mytho-Hermetique. The mysterious influence of the number Seven 
and its relations with the planets is too well known to need explanation here. 
Jacques Bohom has noticed it in the enigma contained in his Aquarium Sapientium 
beginning— 

Septem sunt urbes, septem pro more metalla, 
Suntque dies septem, septimus est numerus. 
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* Vous ne séparerez point ces fleurs de leur racines—c’est-a-dire, qu'il ne faut 
rien 6ter du vase. Par ce moyen on aura d’abord des violettes de couleur de saphire 
Pete te et enfin l’amaranthe, ou la couleur de pourpre, qui est l’indice 


ohvakunel 
t Loreque 


= 


po Dict. aoa 

matiére est parvenue 4 un certain degré de cuisson, il se forme sur 

ee naale de petites boules qui ressemblent aux yeux des poissons. Dict. Mytho- 
erm. 


§ uefois les Alchemistes ont entendu par le terme de Montagne leur vase, 
eur u, et toute matiére métalique. Dict. Mytho-Herm. 
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Like the ever-burning branches 
In the dream of holy seer ; 

Like the types of Asia’s churches 
Those glorious jets appear. 

Three times the magic waters 
Must the Winged Dragon drain ; 

Then his scales shall burst asunder, 
And his heart be reft in twain. 

Forth shall flow an emanation, — 
Forth shall spring a shape divine, 

And if Sol and Cynthia aid thee, 
Shall the Charmed Key be thine. 


II. 


In the solemn groves of Wisdom, __ 
Where black pines their shadows fling, 
Near the haunted cell of Hermes, 
Three lovely flow’rets spring: 
The violet damask-tinted, 
In scent all flowers above ; 
The milk-white vestal lily, 
And the purple flower of love. 
Red So} a sign shall give thee 
Where the sapphire violets gleam, 
Watered by the rills that wander 
From the viewless golden stream, 
One violet shalt thou gather— 
But ah !—beware, beware !— 
The lily and the amaranth 
Demand thy chiefest care.* 


Ill. 


Within the lake of crystal,+ 
Roseate as the sun’s first ray, 

With eyes of diamond lustre,t 
A thousand fishes play. 

A net within that water, 
A net with web of gold, 

If cast where air-bells glitter, 
One shining fish shall hold. 


IV. 


Amid the oldest mountains,§ 
Whose tops are next the sun, 
The everlasting rivers 
Through glowing channels run. 


souffre aurifique. Dict. Mytho-Herm. 
ont souvent donné le nom du Zac a leur vase, et au mercure, 
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Those mountains are of silver, 
Those channels are of gold ; 
And thence the countless treasures 
Of the kings of earth are roll’d ; 
But far—far must he wander 
O’er realms and seas unknown, 
Who seeks the ancient mountains, 
Where shines the Wonprovs Sronr! 


As the a0 concluded her song she presented the crystal vial 
to the astrologer, exclaiming :— 

In that mystic vase doth lie 

Life and immortality. 

Life to him who droops in death, 

To the gasping bosom breath. 

Immortality alone 

To him to whom the “ Word” is known. 

Take it—’tis a _— boon, 


Vouchsafed by Hermes to his son. 


Ruggieri reverently received the gift. And, as if extinguished at 
a breath, the blue flame playing upon the edge of the sword 
expired and the phantom vanished. ‘The brasier once more 
became visible, and the magician resumed the performance of his 
mysterious rites. At a gesture from his master, Elberich brought a 
seo filled with sundry magical ingredients, together with a pon- 
erous volume fastened with brassclasps, and clothed in black vellum. 
From time to time Ruggieri took some herb or root from the 
basket and cast it into the brasier, when it crackled and fumed, 
and eventually burst into flame. Nothing was wanting to add to 
the effect of the ceremonial. The dwarf gibbered, the cat hissed, 
Druid uttered a deep and prolonged howl. ‘The suffumigation 
mounted in clouds—and the voice of Ruggieri, hoarse and broken, 
and half choked by the vapout he inhaled, arose above the clamour. 
Thus ran his invocation :— 
On the smouldering fire is thrown 
Tooth of fox and weasel’s bone, 
Eye of cat and scull of rat, 
And the hooked wing of bat, 
Mandrake root and murderer’s gore, 
Henbane, hemlock, hellebore, 
Stibium, storax, bdellion, borax, 
Ink of cuttle-fish, and feather 
Of the screech-owl, smoke together. 


With his Jacob’s staff, the astrologer then — to trace 
certain figures upon the floor, and taking the black book from the 
dwarf, read aloud a mystical sentence, after which he closed the 
volume and resumed his spell :— 


On the ground is a circle traced ; 
On that circle a seal is placed ; 

On that seal is a symbol graven ; 
On that symbol an orb of heaven 
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By that orb is a figure shown ; 
By that figure a name is known: 
Wandering witch it is thine own !— 

But thy name must not be named, 

Nor to mortal ears proclaimed. 

Shut are the leaves of the Grimoire dread ; 
The spell is muttered—the word is said, 
And that word, ina whisper drowned, 
Shall to thee like a whirlwind sound. 
Swift through the shivering air it flies— 
Swiftly it traverses earth and skies ;— 
Wherever thou art—above—below— 
Thither that terrible word shall go. 

Art thou on the waste alone, 

To the white moon making moan ? 

Art thou, human eye eschewing, 

In some cavern philters brewing ? 

By familiar swart attended— 

By a triple charm defended— 
Gatherest thou the grass that waves 
O’er dank pestilential graves ?— 

Or on broom or goat astride, 

To thy Sabbath dost thou ride? 

Or with sooty imp doth match thee ? 
From his arms my spell shall snatch thee. 
Shall it seek thee—and find thee, 

And with a chain bind thee ;— 

And through the air whirl thee, 

And at my feet hurl thee! 

By the word thou dreadst to hear! 
Nameless witch !—appear—appear ! 


Scarcely were the words pronounced, when a rushing sound was 
heard, and the figure of a hideous hag suddenly stood before the 
astrologer. About her withered neck and shoulders, the witch’s 
wintry locks hung in wild disorder ; her apparel was loathl 
and forbidding as her features. For a moment Aw remained wit 
one arm leaning upon a staff, and with the other, smeared, it would 
seem, with blood, stretched out towards Ruggieri. 

“ Whence comest thou ?” demanded he. 

‘From my Sabbath-revel at Montfaucon,” replied the hag— 
‘‘ Wouldst hear how we have passed the night ? Wouldst learn 
the pranks we have pie beneath the moon—how Sathan hath 
-— for us—how the dead have danced with us—how we have 

oiled infant's flesh—brewed philters—and confected poisons—ha! 
—ha !—attend !” 


And in a harsh discordant tone, the hag sang the following wild 
rhymes. - 5 
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The Sorcerer's Sabbath.* 
I 


Around Montfaucon’s mouldering stones, 
The wizard crew is flitting : 

And ‘neath a Jew’s unhallowed bones, 
Man’s enemy is sitting. 

‘Terrible it is to see 

Such fantastic revelry ! 

Terrible it is to hear 

Sounds that shake the soul with fear ! 

Like the chariot wheels of Night 
Swiftly round about they go ; 

Scarce the eye can track their flight, 
As the mazy measures flow. 

Now they forma ring of fire ; 

Now a spiral, funeral pire :— 

Mounting now, and now descending, 

In a circle never ending. 

As the clouds the storm-blast scatters— 

As the oak the thunder scatters— 

As scared fowl in wintry weather— 

They huddle, groan, and scream together. 

Strains unearthly and forlorn 

Issue from yon wrinkled horn, 

By the bearded demon blown, 

Sitting on that great gray stone. 
Round with whistle and with whoop, 
Sweep the ever-whirling troop : 
Streams of light their footsteps trail, 
Forked as a comet’s tail. 
** Her Sabat !—Sabat !—” they cry.— 
An abbess joins their company. 


II. 
Sullenly resounds the roof, 
With the tramp of horned hoof :— 
Rings each iron-girdled rafter 
With intolerable laughter : 
Shaken by the stunning peal, 
The chain-hung corses swing and reel. 
From its perch on a dead-man’s bone, 
Wild with fright, hath the raven flown : 
Fled from its feast hath the flesh-gorged rat ; 
Gone from its roost is the vampire-bat ; 
Stareth and screameth the screech owl old, 
As he wheeleth his flight through the moonlit wold ; 
Bays the garbage-glutted hound, 
Quakes the blind mole underground. 


* Le Loyer observes, that the Saboe, evohe, sung at the orgia, or pow! er 
agree with the exclamations of the conjurers and witches —“ Her Sabat—Sabat ; 
and that Bacchus, who was only a devil in disguise, was named Sabassus, from the 
Sabbath of the Bacchanals. Theaccustomed form of their initiation was expressed 
in these words,—* J have drunk of the drum, and eaten of the cymbal ; and = ome 
@ proficient ;” which Le Loyer explains in the following manner :—By the — 
is meant the caldron used by the modern conjurers to boil those infants they —y> 
to eat ; and by the drum the goat’s skin, blown up, whence they ewes ts 
moisture, boil it up fit to drink, and by that means are admitted to participa . in 
the ceremonies of Bacchus. It is also alleged the name Sabbath is ann these 
assemblies of conjurers, because they are genfrally held on Saturdays.— Monsieur 
Oufle :— Description of the Sabbath. 
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Hissing, glides the speckled snake ; 
Loathliest things their meal forsake. 
From their holes beneath the wall, 
Newt, and toad, and adder crawl— 

‘ In the Sabbath-dance to sprawl! 
Round with whistle and with whoop, 
Sweep the ever-whirling troop ; 
Louder grows their frantic glee— 
Wilder yet their revelry, 

“ Her Sabat !—Sabat !—” they cry, 


A young girl joins their company. 


IIT. 

See that dark-hair’d girl advances— 

In her hand a poignard glances ; 

On her bosom, white and bare, 

Rests an infant passing fair : 

Like a thing from heavenly region, 

’Mid that diabolic legion. 

Lovelier maid was never seen 

Than that ruthless one, I ween ; 

Shape of symmetry hath she, 

And a step as wild-doe free. 

Her jetty hair is all unbound, 

And its long locks sweep the ground. 

Hushed in sleep her infant lies— 

“Perish ! child of sin,” she cries, 

“ To fiends thy frame I immolate— 
To fiends thy soul I dedicate ! 

Unbaptised, unwept, unknown— 

In hell thy sire may claim his own.” 

From her dark eyes fury flashes— 

From her breast her babe she dashes. 

Gleams the knife—her brow is wrinkled— 

With warm blood her hand is sprinkled ! 

Without a gasp—without a groan, 

Her slumbering infant’s soul bath flown. 

At Sathan’s feet the corse is laid— 

To Sathan’s view the knife display’d.* 

A roar of laughter shakes the pile— 

A mocking voice exclaims the while :— 

“ By this covenant—by this sign, 

False wife! false mother! thou art mine! 

Weal or wo, whate’er betide, 

Thy doom is sealed, infanticide ! 

Shall nor sire’s, nor brother’s wrath, 

Nor husband’s vengeance cross thy path ; 

And on him, thy blight, thy bane, 

Hell’s consuming fire shall rain !” 
Round with whistle and with whoop, 
Sweep the ever-whirling troop ; 

In the caldron bubbling fast, 
The babe is by its mother cast ! 
“ Eman hetan !” shout the crew, 
And their frenzied dance renew. 






























* Sathan will have an ointment composed of the flesh of unbaptized children, 
innocents, being deprived of their lives by these wi witches, their 
souls may be deprived of the glories of Paradise.—De Lancre. 
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IV. 
The fiend’s wild strains are heard no more— 
Dabbled in her infant's gore, 
The new-made witch the caldron stirs— 
How] the demon-worshippers. 
Now begin the Sabbath rites— 
Sathan marks his proselytes ;* 
And each wrinkled hag anoints 
With unguents rank her withered joints. 
Unimaginable creeds— 
Unimaginable deeds— 
Foul, idolatrous, malicious, 
Baleful, black, and superstitious, 
Every holy form profaning, 
Every sacred symbol staining, 
Each enacts, fulfils, observes, 
At the feet of him he serves. 
——Here a goat is canonised, 
Here a bloated toad baptized ; 
Bells around its neck are hung, 
Velvet on its back is flung ; 
Mystic words are o’er it said, 
Poison on its brow is shed. + 
Here a cock of snowy plume, 
Flutters o’er the caldron’s fume ; 
By a Hebrew Moohel slain, 
Muttering spells of power amain.{ 
——There within the ground is laid 
An image that a foe may fade, 
Priest unholy, chanting faintly 
Masses wand, with visage saintly ; 
While respond the howling choir 
Antiphons from dark grimoire,§ 
Clouds from out the caldron rise, 
Shrouding fast the star-lit skies. 
Like ribs of mammoth through the gloom, 
Hoar Montfaucon’s pillars loom ; 
Wave its dead—a grisly row— 
In the night-breeze to and fro, 
At a beck from Sathan’s hand, 
Drop to earth that charnel band,— 
Clattering as they touch the ground 
With a harsh and jarring sound. 


* The devil marks the sorcerers in a place which he renders insensible. And 
this mark is, in some, the figure of a hare ; in others, of a toad’s foot, or a black 
cat.—Delrio, Disquisitiones Magice. 

t As the sabbath toads are baptized, and dressed in red or black velvet, with a 
bell at their necx, and another at each foot, the male sponsor holds their head, 
the female their feet.— De Lanere. a 

t The sacrifice of a snow-white cock is offered by the Jews at the feast of 
reconciliation. This was one of the charges brought against the Maréchale 
D’Ancre, condemmed under ls Ee Sk Ne Another ab- 

accusation, to which she pleaded guilty, was the eating pnt kiewe 
Those kidne = keworen in anibenna rca had been blessed as well as de oo 
From us Agrippa we learn that the blood of a white cock is a proper suf- 
fumigation to the sun; and that if pulled in pieces, while living, by two men, ac- 
cording to the ancient and approved practice of the Methane, O° Sos par 
membra of the unfortunate bird will repel all unfavourable breezes. of 
“ Rabelais” will also call to mind what is said respec’ gbogtnee 
ter of tua, treating “ de ce qu’est signifie*par les couleurs et bleu!” 
§ The “Black Book.” 
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Their fluttering rags, by vulture rent, 
— spectacle present ; 
es of flesh of livid hue, 
With the white bones peeping through. 
Blue phosphoric lights are seen 
In the holes where eyes have been: 
Shining through each hollow scull, 
Like the gleam of lantern dull! 
——Hark! they shake their manacles—~ 
Hark! each hag responsive yells! 
And her freely-yielded waist 
Is by fleshless arms embraced, 
Once again begins the dance— 
How they foot it—how they prance! 
Round the gibbet-cirque careering, 
On their grinning partners fleering, 
While, as first amid their ranks, 
The new-made witch with Sathan pranks. 
Furious grows their revelry,— 
But see !—within the eastern sky, 
A bar of gold proclaims the sun— 
Hark! the cock crows—all is done! 
With a whistle and a whoop, 
Vanish straight the wizard troop ; 
On the bare and blasted ground, 
Horned hoofs no more resound : 
Caldron, goat, and broom are flown, 
And Montfaucon claims its own. 


‘‘' Thou hast sent for me,” said the hag, as she concluded her 
song; ‘* what wouldst thou? Be brief. Ashtaroth hath called 
me twice; the third summons I must obey. There are mortals 
here whose presence frets me ? They are not marked with the sign, 
or baptized with the baptism of hell. Besides, I am in haste to 
rejoin the revel I have quitted. My aching bones are unanointed, 
and the caldron boils over. Speak, and let me go.” 

_“* Daughter of darkness ; foul hag that thou art,” cried Rug- 
gieri, in a voice of thunder ; ‘‘ was it to hear thine accursed strains 
that I summoned thee hither ?—no, thy master may call thee, but 
I will detain thee at my pleasure.” So saying, he sprinkled 
some liquid upon her face. ‘* Now,” he continued, as the witch 
howled with pain; “ art thou content to tarry ?” 

‘* What wouldst thou ?” demanded the hag, fiercely. 

“ T would have the potion which thou alone of all thy brood of 
Tartarus canst prepare,” returned the astrologer; ‘ the draught 
which will turn love to hate, and hate to love. Hast thou that 
philter by thee ? If so, give it to me, and thou art free to depart.” 

‘‘ I have that will serve thy purpose better,”’ responded the hag, 
drawing from her girdle a silver ring fashioned like a wreathed 
serpent; ‘this enchanted hoop—thou shalt have it—but take 


heed upon whom thou bestowest it ; thy boon may prove unlucky 
to thyself, for 





Little thrift 


Ha. ha! Hath the witch’s gift. 
» na 
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“ Leave that to me,” cried Ruggieri, impatiently. 

«© Ah! there again,” exclaimed the witch, ‘* Ashtaroth calls, his 
tone is wrathful. A moment, master, a moment, and I come. The 
wizards are shrieking, the fiend is piping, the unguent is seething ! 


Well, well, I will be there anon. Take it—take it, 


With a blight and with a ban 
On love of maid, and faith of man-— 


Take it with the witch’s benison, or malison, which you will, and 
listen to me— 
When the moon was in her trine, 
And the star of love benign; 
When a purple gleam was sent 
From red Mars beneficent ; 
And one ray from Saturn flowing, 
Struck the cusp of Scorpio glowing ; 
Was this wizard ring confected, 
And the potent charm perfected. 
Gathered at propitious hour 
Stone and herb of sovereign power, 
Gray ztites, coral white, 
Jasper green, and chrysolite ; 
Vervain, violet, and myrrh, 
And all flowers that frenzy stir, 
Through this ring were swiftly passed, 
And in heaps around it cast. 
And the fragrant pile was lighted, 
And a magic verse recited, 
And the starry signs were sought, 
And their mystic symbols wrought. 
Bound with spell—inscribed with sign— 
Take this charmed ring—'tis thine ; 
Iie who wears it need not woo, 
Woman's will twill swift subdue.” 


And with a wild scream of laughter the witch vanished, 
The cavalier, meantime, had witnessed Ruggiert's magical cere- 
monials with impatience, somewhat curbed by astonishment. | Pre- 
pared to treat the whole performance as the juggling exhibition of 
a charlatan, he was, nevertheless, greatly. struck by the extreme 
ingenuity displayed by the astrologer in his contrivances—nor less 
surprised at the extent of his resources and the nature of the con- 
federacy required to give due effect to his impostures. But when 
he reflected upon the length of time which Ruggieri had supported 
the character of a magician, and that the turret he inhabited 
had been erected under his own direction, his wonder at his skill 
diminished, and his impatience to bring the scene to a close, re- 
turned with greater vehemence than ever. The delay which 
occurred was, in one respect, accordant with his wishes, as it 
enabled him to revolve over some means of extricating himself from 
the perilous situation in which he was placed, or, at least, of ac- 
complishing the purpose now dearest to his heart—that of com- 
municating to Esclairmonde the secret of her birth. For some 
VOL. XIV. , 
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time he was lost in painful speculation. Suddenly a plan occurred 
to him—the expedient was hazardous—but it was the only one 
which could be adopted, with any probability of success. ‘Taking 
a packet from his bosom, he unfastened his scarf, in the folds of 
which he placed the letters together with the knot of ribands given 
to him by Esclairmonde, and then calling Druid towards him, con- 
trived in the gloom, unperceived, to swathe the bandage firmly 
round the body of the dog. This done, with heart clate, he arose, 
and advanced towards the astrologer. At this juncture it was that 
the witch disappeared. Ruggieri heard his step, and, in a voice in 
which rage struggled with terror, exclaimed— 

“ Retire—retire—signor—back, or you endanger soul and body 
—tread not within that magic circle—the girl is yours—be patient 
an instant. Take this ring—the witch’s gift—it will render your 
suit resistless—and withdraw, or by Orimasis, I will exert my art 
to enforce compliance with my injunctions.” 

So saying, Ruggieri thrust the ring upon the cavalier’s fin- 
ger, and stamped upon the floor. The latter uttered an exclama- 
tion of impatience, but at that moment his mantle was seized 
behind with such unlooked for energy, that he was involuntarily 
dragged several paces backwards. Placing his hand upon his 
poignard, the cavalier was about to free himself from his assailant, 
who, he doubted not, was the dwarf, but his design was checked 
by the relinquishment of the grasp, and by the sudden opening of 
a curtain disclosing to his view, within a small recess, the sleeping 
firure of the Gelosa. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE TWO MASKS. 


One of these men is genius to the other— 
Which is the natural man, 
And which the spirit ?— Who shall decypher them ? 
Comepy or Errors. 





SUSPENDED over the pallet upon which she lay, a lamp threw 
a faint light upon the features of the unfortunate singer. Her 
countenance was deathly pale ; and though her slumber was calm, 
it was evidently not the repose induced by “ nature’s best nurse,” 
but the torpor occasioned by some mnedlicani tion. Escaped 
from their confinement, her raven tresses waniered over her person, 
still clothed in the boyish garb of the morning ; and their a 
hue contrasted wegen. 3) with the exceeding fairness of her nec 
and throat, now partially exposed by the disorder of her habili- 
ments. Something there was in her situation so touching as power- 
fully to enlist the sympathies of the cavalier in her behalf ; and 
(shall we injure him in the esteem of our fair readers if we confess 
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so much ?) something so resistless in her beauty as to awaken in 

his bosom @ momentary emotion more akin to love than to pity. 

In palliation of this brief disloyalty we may add that Catherine Te 

Medicis, hitherto a stranger to the attractions of the Gelosa—as 

she regarded her features with some attention was so struck with 

her beauty, that she no longer felt any surprise at the extravagant 
ion with which she had inspired her illustrious admirer. 

‘“ By our lady !” she exclaimed, “the girl is fairer than I 
—— her. Is it possible that that lovely creature can be lowly 
born 9 

“Tt would seem not from the amulet I hold,” replied the cava- 
lier. 

“Permit me to examine that key more narrowly, signor,” said 
Ruggieri, advancing towards them, “I may be able to resolve her 
majesty ® question, Meantime I pray you take this phial. The 
damsel sleeps, as you perceive, but let her breathe from this flagon, 
and her slumbers will at once be dissipated.” 

‘“’T were better she should awake no more than to dishonour,” 
murmured the cavalier, as he took the phial, and restored the golden 
key to Ruggieri. ‘Poor girl!” he mentally ejaculated as he 
approached the couch,—‘ my chance of rescuing thee from perse- 
cution, and from what is worse than death, is now slight indeed. 
But the attempt shall be made. I have vowed to accomplish thy 
rescue, and I will accomplish it or perish in the effort !” 

And with these musings he employed the phial as directed 
by Ruggieri. nor had he to wait long for the result of his applica- 
tion. ‘The Gelosa started and unclosed her eyes ; but as her gaze 
fell upon the cavalier’s sable mask, with a scream of terror she 
— averted her head. 

“ He here again,” she shrieked,—“ mother of mercy, shield me 
from this demon |” 

_ The cavalier bent his head over the shrinking maiden, and 
in a low tone breathed in her ear her name—* Ginevra.” 

Not more suddenly does the falcon turn her wing at her master’s 
call, than did the Gelosa start at the cavalier’s voice. ‘Trembling 
from head to foot, she raised herself upon the couch—she bent her 
gaze upon his figure—she peered into the holes of his mask as if to 
seek some further confirmation of her hopes—she dashed aside her 
blinding tresses, passed her fingers rapidly across her brow, as if to 
collect her scattered senses, and iu a low tone, exclaimed—* That 
voice—do I still dream ?—that voice coupled with that hideous 
phantom—methinks I heard my own name pronounced by tones, 
80 loved, so tender ; but it must have been a dream—how should he 
know my name? Oh! I am very faint.” And she again sank 
backwards.” ; 

The cavalier regarded her with deep commiseration ; but scarcely 
knowing how far in her present state of excitement 1t would be 
prudent to trust her with a knowledge of his plans, he deemed it 
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advisable to resume the disguised tone of voice he had adopted in 
his conference with Catherine. ‘For whom do you take me, 
Ginevra?” he asked. | 

“ Ror whom?” exclaimed the maiden,—* I took you for an angel 
of light, but I find you are a spirit of darkness. Hence and 
leave me. ‘Torture me no longer with your presence. Have I not 
already endured agony at your hands? Must dishonour likewise 
be my portion—Never. 1 have resisted all your efforts—your 
blandishments—your entreaties—your foree—and I will continue 
to resist you. I can yet defy your power, as I defied you in your 
palace at Mantua. Woman's love may be fickle, but her hate is 
constant. I hate you, prince, and I will die a thousand deaths 
rather than yield me to your embraces.” 

As Ginevra spoke, she became, for the first time, aware of the 
disordered state of her apparel. If her complexion had been here- 
tofore as white as that of the mountain snow, its hue was as sudden] 
changed as that of the same snow when it is tinged by the purpling 
sunset. Neck, cheek, and throat were turned to crimson by the 
hot and blushing tide, while shame, mingled with resentment, was 
vividly depicted upon her glowing countenance. 

“Ah! false and felon knight,” she cried, bitterly, “ thou hast 
done well to steal upon a maiden’s privacy—upon her slumbers— 
but get hence, or by the Virgin I will tear off this bandage from 
my wound and breathe out my life before thine eyes. Ah! why 
was not that blow more surely aimed—why did I not perish in 
saving Crichton !” 

‘ “ And do you love Crichton thus devotedly?” asked the cava- 
ier. 

‘© Do I love him?” repeated Ginevra—“ do I love heaven—adore 
its saints—hate thee ?—Love him!” she continued, passionately— 
‘the is to me life—nay, more than life. Understand me,—thou 
whose dark heart can only couple love with desire—the affection 
which I bear to Crichton is that of thte devotee for the saint. He 
is my heart’s idol, its divinity. I aspire not to his love. I ask for 
no return. Iam content to love without hope. It were happiness 
too much to die for him: but having failed in that, think not I 
will live for another.” 


“Then live for him!” said the cavalier in an under-tone, and 
resuming his natural voice. 

To describe the effect produced upon the Gelosa by these words, 
and by the sudden change of tone, were impossible. She passed 
her hand across her brow—she gazed upon her masked companion 
in doubt and amazement, and then exclaimed under her breath, 
and en look, as if her life hung upon the issue of her inquiry 
—** Ts it?” 


“It és,” returned the cavalier. And her head declined upon his . 
shoulder. 
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Catherine was not more surprised at this sudden change in the 
Gelosa’s manner than the astrologer. ” 

“Thy spell begins to work, good father,” she said, “ the girl 
relents.” 

“ Maledizione !” returned Ruggieri, furiously. 

“ How!—art thou not satisfied with thine own handiwork?” 
demanded Catherine, in surprise, “ thou art distraught.” 

“Tis because it ¢s mine own handiwork that I am distraught,” 
returned the astrologer. ‘My gracious mistress,” he continued, 
throwing himself at the queen’s feet, who viewed his conduct with 
increased astonishment, ‘‘ I have served you faithfully—” 

“ Go to—what wouldst thou ?” 

“T ask a boon in requital of my long services—a light request, 
madam.” 

‘Name it.” 

‘ Suffer not yon girl to quit the chamber to-night. Or, if she 
must go hence, let me accompany her.” 

Catherine returned no answer, but clapping her hands together, 
the dwarf, in obedience to her signal, rushed to the trap-door. 

To return to the cavalier. His efforts, seconded by his kindly 
words, speedily restored the Gelosa to consciousness. Gently dis- 
engaging herself from his embrace, and casting down her large 
eyes, as if fearing to meet his gaze, she thus, in a low tone, 
addressed him : ‘Pardon me, noble signor, my late freedom of 
speech. My lips have betrayed the secret of my heart, but on my 
soul I would not so have spoken had I deemed that my words 
would ever have reached your ears.” 

“IT need not that assurance, fair Ginevra,” returned the cavalier, 
“and it pains me to think that your love is fixed upon one 
who can only requite your devotion with a brother’s tenderness. 
But listen to me. With this key you will pass, by a subterranean 
outlet, to the Hotel de Soissons. Escape will then beeasy. Tarry 
without its walls, on the quarter nigh the church of Saint Eustache, 
for an hour. If in that space I join you not, depart, and go upon 
the morrow tothe Louvre. Seek out the Demoiselle Esclairmonde, 
—do you mind that name, Ginevra ?” 

‘““T do—” gasped the Gelosa. 

“You will find her amongst the attendants of the Queen Louise. 
Bear to her this paper.” , 

, “°Tis stained with blood,” cried Ginevra, as she received the 
etter. 

“'Tis traced with my dagger’s point,” rejoined the cavalier. 
“Will you convey it to her?” 

‘6 I will.” : 

“ And now,” continued the cavalier, “ collect all your energies, 
fair maiden. You must leave this chamber alone.” 

“And you—?” 

‘Heed me not ; a fate dearer tharf mine hangs upon that paper 
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—upon your safety, You have said you love me. You have ap. 
proved your devotion. But I claim a further proof. Whatever 
you may hear or see, tarry not. When I bid you, go. You have 
a poignard—ha ?” 

‘‘ What Italian woman is without one?” 

‘‘It is well. You who dread not to die, need fear nothing. 
Your hand. Iam once more the mask. Be firm—ha—it is too 
late.” 

The latter exclamation was uttered as the cavalier perceived 
the trap-door open, and Catherine’s guard ascend, One by one the 
dark figures stepped upon the floor. At last the mask appeared 
bound, and conducted by Loupgarou and Caravaja. 

*¢ What means this ?” inquired the affghted Gelosa, 

“ Ask not, but follow me,” replied the cavalier, advancing 

uickly towards the queen. 

‘¢Madam,” he exclaimed, ‘ before this execution takes place, 
I pray you suffer this maiden to withdraw. Let her await our 
coming forth within the corridor of your palace.” 

‘* Be it so,” returned Catherine. 

“Go,” whispered the cavalier to Ginevra—* you have the key 
—ihere is the masked door.” 

‘ She stirs not hence,” said Ruggieri, seizing the maiden’s arm, 

‘‘ What mean’st thou, old man,” cried the cavalier, ‘* What 
right hast thou to oppose her departure ?” 

‘A father’s right,” returned Ruggieri—-“ she is my child.” 

“Thy child!” screamed the Gelosa, recoiling—*‘ oh no—no— 
not thy child.” 


‘Thou art the daughter of Ginevra Malatesta—thou art like- 
wise my daughter.” 

“« Believe him not, dear signor,” cried the Gelosa, clinging to 
the cavalier— he raves—I am not his daughter.” 

‘* By my soul I speak the truth,” ejaculated Ruggieri. 

‘*My patience is exhausted,” exclaimed the queen; “let the 
girl tarry where she is. I have not done with her. Crichton’s 
execution shall no longer be delayed.” 

‘* His execution !” cried the Gelosa, with a thrilling scream. 
Ts it Crichton whom you would put to death ?” 

‘** Be calm,” whi d the cavalier—** Heed not me—but in the 
confusion make good your own escape.” 

** Thou hast said it, maiden,” returned Catherine, sternly smiling 
— that mask conceals thy lover's features—” 

‘That mask !|—ha!” 

At this moment Catherine again clapped her hands. There was 
an instant movement amongst the men-at-arms. Quick as thought 
the mask was dragged forwards. A block of wood was placed 


upon the ground by Caravaja. The sword of Loupgarou gleamed 
in the air. 
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The cavalier placed himself between Catherine and the execu- 
tioners. His hand was laid upon his vizard., 

‘You have said the withdrawal of your mask should be the 
signal of Crichton’s doom,” cried the queen, addressing the cava- 
lier, ‘t are you prepared, signor ?” 

“T am prepared, madame,” replied the cavalicr, calmly, * to 
meet my own fate. Not against yon mask, but against me, must 
your vengeance be directed.” 

And as he spoke, he withdrew his vizard. 

‘** Malediction !” exclaimed Catherine, as she beheld the features 
of the Scot, ‘* traitor !—have we then been thy dupe all this while 
—have I been betrayed into the avowal of my most secret 
schemes—into the commission of a grievous and scarce pardonable 
indignity to my nearest and dearest ally? Have I1—but thy 
cunning shall avail thee littke—Dieu merci !—thou art still in my 
power. Don Vincenzo,” she continued, turning to the mask, 
whose vizard having been in the confusion hastily removed b 
Caravaja, discovered dark and haughty lineaments, inflamed with 
choler, but strongly impressed with the lofty and peculiar character 
proper to the southern noble—(a character which the reader will 
at once understand if he will call to mind the grave and majestic 
Venetian faces of Titian)—‘ Don Vincenzo,” said Catherine, ad- 
dressing the prince, who still remained surrounded by the guard 
—“ what reparation can I offer you for the affront I have thus 
unintentionally put upon you ?” . 

“One only reparation will I accept,” cried Vincenzo, proudly 
shaking off the grasp of Loupgarou, and advancing towards the 
queen, 

‘‘ Give me to understand your wishes,” returned Catherine. 

‘‘T claim the life of my adversary,” returned Gonzaga. __ 

“Now, by my soul, prince,” said Catherine, in a deep whisper, 
“you have asked a boon I cannot grant. Crichton’s life is ne- 
cessary to my safety—to your safety. He must die.” 

“ He shall dic, madam, upon the morrow,” returned Vincenzo, 
in the same tone; ‘ but the blazon of Gon were for ever 
stained,—my honour as a knight for ever spotted, if he, whom I 
have defied to mortal combat, should be assassinated in my pre- 
sence. He must be set free.” aoe 

‘‘ Never,” replied Catherine, ‘ his death will lie at my door. 
He is in possession of my schemes—of Anjou’s plot—and of a 
secret of vital import, which I deemed I had communicated to 
yourself ; no, he must die.” f 

“T had rather perish upon the block, by the hands of those mis- 
creants, than suffer my honour to be thus sullied,” exclaimed Gon- 
zaga. ‘+ Hear me, madam,” he cried, aloud. “Suffer him to 
depart, and I will gage my princely faith that the Chevalier Crich- 
ton betrays no secret—reveals no plot. ‘The laws of honour, im- 
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perative on me, are not less binding upon him. Let him depart 
without fear, and intrust the work of vengeance to me. To-mor- 
row we meet as mortal enemies—to-night we part as fair foemen.” 

‘Gage not your faith for me, prince,” said Crichton, who with 
sword and dagger fiercely confronted his assailants, “ I can neither 
accept life nor freedom upon the terms you propose. If I depart 
hence, the secret I have obtained will be revealed—nay, if my 
voice be silenced in death, my last gasp will be cheered with the 
conviction that other tongues than mine will breathe it for me.” 

‘Ha !” exclaimed Catherine. 

“ My vengeance will survive me, madam,” continued the Scot; 
“you may float this chamber with my blood—may hew me limb 
from limb—but that secret will escape you—nay, it has already 
escaped you. I may never behold her more, may never exchange 
word with her again, but, ere to-morrow’s sun shall set, the proof 
of her birth will be laid before the Princess of Condé.” 

“ Thou liest !” cried Catherine. 

‘‘Where are the despatches of Tavannes, the letters of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, your own written authority?” demanded 
Crichton. 

“ Ha !” exclaimed Catherine, hastily glancing at the packet she 
held within her hand—* Traitor ! where are they ?” 

‘On their way to the Louvre,” replied Crichton. 

** Impossible !”” 

‘“‘T have found a faithful messenger—” 

‘En verdad, sa. magestad, this braggart’s only messenger can 
have been the great dog who accompanied him,” exclaimed Cara- 
vaja. ‘*The accursed brute dashed down the trap door as we as- 
cended, and I remarked that he had a scarf twisted round his 
throat.” 


‘That scarf contained the letters,” said Crichton, with a smile 
of triumph. 


‘‘And the hound escaped you ?” demanded Catherine, of the 
Spaniard. 


“It is no dog, but a fiend in bestial shape,” replied Caravaja ; 
‘the phantasm was out of sight in a moment.” 

‘Chevalier Crichton,” said Catherine, advancing towards him, 
and speaking in an under-tone, ‘‘ those papers are of more value to 
me than your life. I will capitulate with you. Upon the condi- 
rin offered to you by the Prince of Mantua, you may depart 
reely. 

‘““T have said that I reject them, madam. Bid your assassins 
advance. ‘To Heaven and Saint Andrew I commit my cause.” 

“T will die with you,” murmured Ginevra. 

‘Rash girl, thou hast no part in this fray,” cried Ruggieri ; 
‘hence with thy father.” 

“ Never,” shrieked the Gelosa, “I will never quit the Signor 
Crichton’s side—the blow which is his death, shall be mine likewise. 
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Let me go, I say. Iam not thy child. Thou hast invented this 
story to betray me.” 

‘Here me, Ginevra—I have proofs—” 

“No, I will not listen to thee. Thou wouldst have bartered my 
honour for the Prince of Mantua’s gold. Was that a father’s 
love? But if thou art my father, leave me, and draw not my 
blood, as well as that of my mother, upon thy head ; for, by our 
Lady of Pity! I will plunge this steel to my heart rather than 
yield to thy licentious master.” 

“ Ginevra, I would free thee from him. In mercy listen to me.” 
But ere he could proceed, the fiery girl drew her dagger, and ex- 
tricating herself from his grasp, once more took refuge by the side 
of Crichton. 

Catherine, meantime, despite the indignant remonstrances of 
Gonzaga, who, being unarmed, could take no part in the conflict, 
had commanded the men-at-arms to assault the Scot. 

“Upon him, knaves,” she cried, “ what do you fear ?—he is 
but one—strike! and spare not.” 

Crichton breasted their fury, as the rock resists and hurls 
back the breakers. ‘The gleam of their swords flashed in the 
eyes of the Gelosa; the clash of steel resounded in her ears. The 
strife was terrific. But amidst it all the Scot remained unin- 
jured ; not a thrust could reach him, while several desperate wounds 
were received by his antagonists. ‘The vociferations, the clamour, 
the trampling of feet were deafening. Suddenly the noise ceased. 
Catherine looked to see if her enemy had fallen, but she beheld 
him in an attitude of defence, calmly regarding his antagonists, 
who had drawn back to take breath and consider upon some new 
plan of attack. Mortified and dismayed, the queen began to 
apprehend the issue of the combat might yet determine in favour 
of Crichton, when she beheld a dark fieure stealing behind him. 
It was the dwarf. With stealthy steps she saw him approach 
the Scot. He bounded forward—a dagger was in his grasp—when 
at that moment he was felled by the stiletto of the Gelosa. Cathe- 
rine could not restrain an exclamation of displeasure. 

“Cravens,” she cried, “ ye lack the nerves of men—give me 
a sword, and I will show you how to wield it.” 

Thus exhorted, the ruffian band renewed the conflict, and 
with better success than before. A few blows only had been 
exchanged, when Crichton’s sword, a light rapier, intended 
more for ornament than use, was shivered, and with the excep- 
tion of his poignard, a feeble defence against six trenchant 
blades, he lay at their mercy. A savage yell was raised by his 
opponents. A few moments more they saw would now decide the 
fight. Resolved, however, to sell his life dearly, Crichton darted 
forward, and seizing the foremost of the crew by the throat, pees 
his aor into his breast The wretch fell with a deep groan. His 
comrades pressed on to avenge hime With his cloak twisted round 
his arm, Crichton contrived forfsome moments to ward off their 
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blows and rid himself of another foe. But it was evident what 
must be the result of a contest so unequal: nevertheless, the Scot’s 
defence was so gallant as still to leave his enemies in doubt, who, as 
he seconded a feint with a thrust at Loupgarou, his foot slipped upon 
the floor, now floating in blood, and he stumbled. Swifter than 
thought Ginevra interposed her own person between Loupgarou 
and Crichton, and the blow intended for him must have transfixed 
her, had not a loud cry from Ruggieri arrested the hand of the 
lant. 

a Spare my child !—spare her! my gracious mistress !” ejaculated 
the distracted astrologer. 

But Catherine was deaf to his entreaties. 

‘¢ Spare neither,” she said, sternly.’ 

Crichton, however, had recovered his feet. A word even in 
that brief interval had passed between him and the Gelosa, Ere 
his intention could be divined, he had flown together with the maid 
to the recess—and the curtains failing at the same moment to the 
ground, concealed them from view. An instant afterwards, when 
these hangings were withdrawn by Caravaja and Loupgarou, they 
had disappeared. A masked door within the wall, half open, 
showed the means by which their flight had been effected. ‘* Sangre 
de Dios!” cried Caravaja, as this door was suddenly closed, ok a 
bar, as was evident from the sound, drawn across it on the other 
side, ‘ our purpose is frustrated.” 

**Cap-dé-diou !” ejaculated Loupgarou, ‘whither doth that 
outlet lead ?” 

As he spoke, the giant felt his leg suddenly compressed by a 
nervous gripe, while, at the same time, a noise lke the hissing of a 
serpent sounded in his ears. Starting at the touch, Loupgarou 
beheld the red orbs of Elberich fixed upon him. The unfortunate 
manikin, mortally wounded, had contrived to crawl towards 
him. The stream of life, flowing in thick and inky drops from his 
side, was ebbing fast—but the desire of vengeance lent him strength. 
Directing the giant’s attention towards a particular part of the 
wall, he touched a spring and another but a smaller door flew open. 
Through this aperture the dwarf crept, beckoning Loupgarou, who 
— Caravaja and his two remaining followers instantly went after 

im. 

Scarcely had the party disappeared, when the door through 
which Crichton had approached the turret from the queen's palace, 
revolved — its hinges, and the Vicomte de Joyeuse, accom- 
panied by Chicot, and attended by an armed retinue, entered the 
chamber. He cast a quick glance round the room, and his coun- 
tenance fell as he beheld the bloody testimonials of the recent fray. 

‘‘Monseigneur,” he said, advancing towards Gonzaga, who 
remained motionless with his arms folded on his breast, “I have 


it in his majesty’s commands to assure myself of your person till the 
morrow.” 
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“ A prisoner !” exclaimed Gonzaga, his hand vainly searching for 
his sword,—* know you whom you thus address ?” r 

“T know only that I address one whom I hold to bea loval 
cavalier,” returned Joyeuse, quickly, “ but when I gaze around this 
chamber, and behold these marks of butchery, doubts arise in my 
mind which I would fain have removed. Whom have I the 
honour to place under arrest ?” 

“The Prince of Mantua,” replied Catherine ; “ the king’s arrest 
cannot attach to him,” 

“Vive Dieu!” exclaimed the vicomte, I am indeed much 
honoured, But you are mistaken, madam—his majesty’s arrest 
does attach to the prince, Messieurs, to your charge I commit his 
highness. My duty, however, is only half fulfilled. May I crave 
to know where I shall meet with the Chevalier Crichton, if he be, 
as I conjecture, within this turret ?” 

“ You will scarce need to assure yourself of his person, mon- 
seigneur,” replied Catherine, smiling ; ‘* my attendants have already 
saved you that trouble.” 

“How, madam !” exclaimed Joyeuse, starting. 

“ Outcries and footsteps resound from this doorway,” ejaculated 
Chicot. ‘* Methinks I hear the voice of Crichton—there again— 
to the rescue, Monsieur le Vicomte,” 

‘¢ Prince,” cried Joyeuse, “ you shall answer to me for the life 
of the Chevalier Crichton. In his quarrel with you I was chosen 
his parrain, and by Saint Paul, if he have perished by assassi- 
nation in your presence, I will proclaim you felon and craven, 
throughout every court in Christendom.” 

‘Monsieur le Vicomte, you do well to threaten a prisoner,” 
replied Gonzaga, haughtily. ‘* But a season will arrive when you 
shall answer to me for these doubts.” 

‘* And tome likewise,” added Catherine, haughtily. ‘ Monsicur 
le Vicomte, I command you and your followers to withdraw, on 
pain of incurring my deadliest resentment.” 

“ T am his majesty’s representative, madame,” returned Joyeuse, 
proudly, ‘and invested with his guinarty to seek out and detain 
a noble cavalier, somewhile distinguished as ‘ the mask,’ together 
with the Chevalier Crichton, during his sovereign pleasure. You 
are best aware what account you will render of the latter to his 
majesty.” f 

‘* To the rescue! to the rescue! monseigneur,” screamed Chicot, 
ae | — " female peg pe er gas 

* ughter! my daughter!” ejacu uggieri. 

" Benin of” ou take. dam of yon caitiff” exclaimed Joyeuse, 
pointing with his sword to the astrologer; ‘ he is concerned, I doubt 
not, in this foul transaction—and now follow me who may ? 
— ! Saint Denis Lips reg ‘ ee 

o saying, he dashed through the narrow portal, and sp 
swiftly a a and winding ‘3 urcase ’ down which the cchtes cf 
oaths and other vociferations nov distinctly resounded. 






























INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY LIFE OF HAYDN. 


Great things through greatest hazards are achieved, and then they doubly 
shine.—BEAaumonT. 


GeEwmivs ever seems more peculiarly allotted to those who are in the 
least propitious circumstances for its advancement. Difficulty is its chosen 
element, as it were more conspicuously to show forth its power by achieving 
the noblest triumphs in defiance of opposing fortune. The immortal 
Haydn, in common with so many of our most illustrious names, was born 
in an humble station. His father, a wheelwright, living in a small town near 
Vienna, and his mother, before her marriage, cook in a nobleman’s family. 
The spirit of harmony appears to have reigned in the humble, yet happy, 
ate of which he was a member, for possessing the amiable, affec- 
tionate, domestic habits of the German people, they lived in the sweet 
unity of home happiness. To the force of their praiseworthy example and 
instructions may doubtless, in a great measure, be attributed the moral 
‘elevation which, equally with his intellectual endowments, distinguished 

this celebrated man. 

His father, possessing a fine voice, and being extremely fond of music, 
used, as a recreation, to accompany his wife’s voice with the harp ; and 
at these little concerts the young Haydn gave indications of his love for 
the art of music in endeavouring to assist by means of a piece of wood in 
either hand, one fora violin and the other for a bow. In after years, when 
crowned with glory, he frequently recalled to memory the simple airs his 
mother sung, so deeply was their melody impressed on his musical soul. 

A relation of the wheelwright’s being present at the performance of one 
of these family trios, noticing that the child, then not six years old, beat 
time with the utmost precision and correctness, was so delighted with the 
little prodigy, that he solicited permission to carry him back to his 
residence, and attend to his education. This was granted. This new 
grenten, to use Haydn’s own words, treated him with “ more blows than 

onbons ;” but if he received blows, he also obtained benefits, for he 
was soon taught to sing at the parish church in a style that made him 
the admiration of the canton. 

A proof of the remarkable precocity of his genius may be discovered in 
the facility with which he acquired that difficult, but indispensable orna- 
ment of the vocal art, the shake ; for, when only eight years old, the chapel- 
master was attracted by the beauty of his voice and taste in singing ; which 
he extolled, but remarked that he did not use the shake, and smilingly 
asked him the reason. The child, with intelligent quickness, replied :— 
** How should I know how to shake, when my cousin, who is older and 
knows more of music than I do, himself does not?” The master then 
took him on his knees, and showed him how to make two sounds succeed 
each other quickly, as in the shake, by holding his breath, and agitating 
the top of the palate. The little fellow immediately succeeded ; and the 
delighted master took a plate of fine cherries and emptied them into his 
lap, to his great joy, observing that he felt much “ pleasure in rewarding 
such an accommodating palate.” So irresistible was the association in 
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this little incident, that Haydn used to say, laughing, that whenever he 
made use of the shake in singing, he fancied he still saw those fine 
cherries. 

In his first essay in composition, poor Haydn had the mortification of 
a disappointment, by its failure, from his ignorance of the rules of 
harmony essential to true composition. 

Perhaps nowhere is afforded a nobler example, or more instructive 
lesson, than in the early life of Haydn—the persevering industry and 
indefatigable energy with which he laboured while thus— 

Iie felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with fortune an eternal war. 

Instruction was of indispensable value, yet who would give lessons to 
a little unpatronised chorister, so poor, that once having his clothes stolen 
his father with difficulty sent him six florins towards refitting his ward- 
robe. Alone, he toiled on, however. Poor, freezing with cold in a 
miserable garret, he studied by the side of his old broken harpsichord: 
the ardour of his genius alone left to animate him in contending with the 
difficulties of the way. At length, he was fortunate enough to obtain 
some lessons in Italian singing from his introduction to the family of a 
Venetian nobleman, ambassador at Vienna. The famous Porpora was’ 
still retained in his household, and Haydn most eagerly sought his 
favour, in the hopes of obtaining also his instructions. Humiliation, 
and many a “hope deferred,” he had to endure, for Porpora was ill- 
tempered beyond conception, and, although poor Haydn rose early every 
morning to brush his coat and shoes, and arrange his wig in the nicest 
order, in expectation of propitiating him, he had seldom more than the 
polite epithet of “ fool” bestowed upon him for his pains. And this was 
to the future illustrious author of the ‘ Creation.” 

At the age of nineteen, his voice breaking, he was expelled from his 
class at St. Stephen’s Church, where he had sung eleven years, and his 
only asylum was in the house of a wig-maker named Keller. 

Unfortunately his residence there had a fatal influence on his after- 
life, for his host, too desirous seemingly of making ample provision for 
his young guest, proposed uniting him to one of his daughters, whilst 
Haydn, engrossed in his studies, having no thoughts to bestow on love, 
made no objections: and afterwards keeping his word with scrupulous 
honour, the union proved far from happy. 

On leaving the house of his friend Keller (we do not know for what 
reason), for six long years he endured a bitter conflict against penury so 
pressing that often during winter he was compelled to remain in bed for 
want of fuel and other necessaries. 

An opportunity at last presented itself of improving his circumstances, 
for by chance the Prince Esterhazy, a passionate amateur of music, was 
present at a concert which very opportunely commenced with one of 
Haydn’s pieces. The delight of the prince was unbounded, and he im- 
mediately appointed the composer sub-director of his own orchestra, and 
demanded who he was. Haydn, in fear and trembling, advanced, when 
the prince exclaimed,— ; ; 

“What! is that the music of this little Moor?” (alluding to his 
complexion.) Then addressing him, added, “ Go and dress yourself as 
my chapel-master. You must never gppear again in my presence in the 
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plight you arenow. You are too little, and have a pitiful-looking face, 
Get a new coat and high-heeled shoes, that your stature may correspond 
with your mind.” 

Haydn was too happy at his appointment to feel much chagrin at this 
equivocal style of compliment. as 

Here at once was a reward for all his past toil and deprivation : the 
“ open Sesame” for the display of his transcendant powers. Attached to 
the service of a patron immensely rich, he now enjoyed that happy union 
of circumstances where everything concurred to give opportunity for the 
display of his genius. His was a life of vicissitude well deserving notice, 
more especially on account of the spirit of true religion with which he 
met every trial, and the gratitude with which he acknowledged the good- 
ness of Providence which crowned his labours with unhoped-for success, 
His firm and pious faith, which sustained him unfalterin through the 
difficulties of his career, increased the grandeur of his sacred compositions, 
for he tells us when ‘“‘I was working at the ‘Creation’ I felt myself 
so penetrated with devotion, that before I sat down to my piano I prayed 
confidently to God for talent to praise him worthily.” A lesson to us 
how much may be accomplished by Patience, Faith, and Prayer. 








FAINT NOT UPON THE ROAD. 
BY EMILY VARNDELL. 


Art thou ruler! plunged, perplexed, 
Amidst the conflict of the state ? 
With thy troubled spirit vexed 
*Neath a nation’s mighty weight. 


Art thou poet ? weary-hearted 
With strange sorrow at thy breast ; 
Thy brilliant hopes of life departed 
And sunk down in gloom to rest. 


Art thou wand’rer? sad and lonely, 
With no star to guide thee on : 
Deeming life a desert only 

No bright spot to rest upon. 


Yet oh ! trust the Arm above thee ; 
Bow not down beneath thy load, 
But believe in One to love thee, 
And faint not upon the road, 
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Tue Jris cutter, it appears from Mr. Ross’s account, belongs to the 
R. Y. S., and is sister vessel to the Corsair. She was built by Ratsey, 
for the late Mr. Fleming, with whom she was a great favourite, and for 
whom she won many valuable prizes. She bore her first master safel 
through many a cruise in the Mediterranean. Passing afterwards through 
several hands, serving all equally well in gale or calm, she came at last 
into the possession of Lord ney, who, Mr. Ross further informs us, 
has travelled further and made more extraordinary voyages in her than 
any member of the squadron ; and it is added that, in spite of all improve- 
ments adopted of late years in yacht-building, there are but few, if any, 
vessels of seventy-five tons that can surpass her in speed and symmetrical 
beauty, or in the buoyant ease with which she has encountered the fiercest 
storms. 

Her crew consisted, upon the occasion of the present trip, of seven or 
eight regular seamen, a sailing-master, mate, cook, steward, and a boy 
to assist him. A fine Newfoundland dog, called “ Sailor,” and a droll 
little ringtail monkey, called “Jacko,” also joined in the mess for’ard. 
Lord Rodney, with Mr. Ross and a Captain P——, made up the entire 
complement. 

We have been thus particular, because in the limited atmosphere of a 
yacht there is an individuality about the personages which lends half the 
charm to the journey, and even imparts freshness and originality to 
foreign lands and people. 

The Iris iestoel, at Christiania too early in the season (May 10th) for 
fishing, and the renowned Toptdal was lashed in vain, The party having, 
however, heard accidentally of a bear that had been seen for some weeks 
past in the neighbouring mountains, and which had committed many 
depredations, joined some Norwegian peasants in a chase, which ended in 
the destruction of poor Bruin, and so creditably to the English sportsmen, 
that on their return to their yacht, they were besieged with invitations 
and presents of game. 

This feat accomplished—the animal being probably the black bear of 
Norway, which is much less ferocious than the brown bear of the Pyre- 
nees—there was no object to detain them longer in Norway, and the 
cutter was got under weigh for Elsineur, whither they arrived after a 
couple of days’ sail. The fine old Castle of Cronenberg, casting a dark 
shadow over the water to the vessel’s side, inevitably called forth thoughts 
of Hamlet’s philosophic perambulations, and of the more positive misfor- 
tunes of Struensee and the young English-born Queen of Denmark— 
Caroline Matilda. The stern fortress has, however, still more mysterious 
traditions associated with its old walls. 

The Danish traditions say, that for many ages the clan of arms and groans of 
human beings, as if in torture, were occasionally heard in the dismal vaults 
beneath the castle of Cronenberg. No human creature knew the cause of these 
strange noises, and desirous, as all people were, to learn the mystery, there was 
not in all the land of Denmark, a man bold enough to descend-into the vaults. 
The sentinels, as they kept watch by night, would be driven by superstitious 
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terror from their posts, nor could they be induced to resume their duty. On 
stormy nights, when the rain descended and thunder and lightning disturbed 
the face of nature, these unearthly sounds would begin, at first by two moans, 
to join the universal din ; then increasing loud and more loud, add horror to 
the raging elements. At last a poor serf, who had forfeited his life, was told 
that all the errors of his youth should be regarded no more, and his crime be 
forgiven, if he would descend and bring intelligence to his countrymen of what 
he found and saw in these vaults. Oppressed by the ignominy of his fate, he 
went down, and following carefully toan immense depth the winding of a stone 
staircase, came to an iron door, which opened, as if by a spring, when he 
knocked. He entered, and found himself on the brink of a deep vault. In 
the centre of the ceiling hung a lamp, which was nearly burnt out, and by its 
flickering light he saw below a huge stone table, round which many warriors, 
clad in armour, sat, resting, as if in slumber, their heads on their arms, which 
they laid crossways. He who reclined at the furthest end of the table—a man 
of great stature—then rose up. It was Holgu, the Dane. When he raised his 
head from his arms the foundations of the rock shook, and the stone table burst 
instantly in twain, for his beard bad grown through it. He beckoned the slave 
to approach ; and when he had come near said,— 

“ Give me thy hand!” 

The slave, alarmed, durst not give him the hand he had required, but taking 
up an iron bar from the ground put it forth, and Holgu, grasping it, indented 
it with his fingers. This friendly response (for Holgu perceived not the differ- 
ence between flesh and iron) to the feelings of Holgu made a deep impression 
on his heart, unaccustomed though it had been for centuries to the sympathy 
of his kind, and smiling, he muttered to the trembling slave, “ It is well, | am 
glad that there are yet men in Denmark.” 

The serf returned to earth as soon as permission was obtained, and, relating 
o 90 ead as I have repeated it, received his freedom and a pension from 
the king. 


The high buildings and steeples of Copenhagen, seen on the approach 
from Elsineur rising above a cape of level land, give a grand idea of the 
northern capital, which, as usual, is not borne out by closer acquaintance. 
The scenery all along this part of the coast of Denmark is however 
described as very beautiful. The royal forests, extending nearly from 
Elsineur to Copenhagen, contributing, with their masses of trees, and 
their rich green tints, to relieve the occasional gloomy aspect of the 
Swedish shore. 

The Jris excited the surprise and admiration of the Copenhageners, 
and brought an infinite number of visitors, among whom an outcast 
Englishman, who proved to be an attentive and well-meaning cicerone, 
but at the same time a bore of rather bad repute. Our travellers had 
for the first time in their lives to hear England spoken of discreditably 
by the Danes, naturally a brave and noble people. The bombardment of 

e city by Nelson in 1801, is with them a very sore subject, and al- 
though many speak of it with sorrowful resignation, the moral pain re- 
mains as lively as ever. A curious illustration of this occurred during 
the visit to the Castle of Rosenberg, in which Mr. Ross says there is 
jewellery and gold and silver sufficient by its sale to pay off half the 
national debt of Denmark. 


We visited a room literally crammed from top to bottom with vases, 
tumblers, and glasses of all sizes and denominations ; and while we were al- 
most speechless in the admiration of a bowl sufficiently large to admit of its 
being mistaken for a bath, and not less delicate in thickness than the rice- 
paper made by natives of the East, the Dane drew our attention to a rent in 
the ceiling, and asked if we would not regret that any accident should destroy 
a collection so curious, and the manufacture of which was now lost to science. 
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We replied altogether, with much indignation, that a man who attempted the 
deed would be no better than an assassin, and might, without reference to an 
impartial advocate, be hanged from one of the portcullis’ spikes below. 

“Do you think so, really, gentlemen?” inquired the Dane, with an odd 
kind of a smile. 

“ We do, we do,” we all unanimously said, and Mr. C. wound up with mo- 
nosyllabic emphasis, 

« Yes !” 

“ Well, then,” with measured tone, answered the Dane, “that rent you see 
there was done some forty years ago, and a shell from Nelson’s ship did it.” 

He stopped to mark the effect this disclosure would have upon us; and 
finding we regretted the policy of our country, but could not control the 
cannon-balls of our ships, he continued, smiling, 

“ Never mind, never mind, he did no‘harm; and I hope no other English- 
man will again.” 


We hope not also, if Mr. Ross is correct when he says elsewhere that 
“Nelson may have effectually bombarded Copenhagen in 1801, but I 
think such an achievement would be scarcely practicable now. How- 
ever, I am no judge of either naval or military tactics, but if the metal 
of guns, and the strength as well as position of fortifications promise to 
a city protection from an enemy, be he ever so mighty, Copenhagen has 
that promise well guaranteed to her.” 

From Denmark the Jris took her way up the Cattegat to Falkenborg, 
when, from want of a pilot, with a bold, dangerous, and unknown coast, 
and a very intricate and narrow channel, great difficulty was experienced 
in getting into harbour. Falkenborg is famous for its salmon-streams, 
but it does not appear that the facilities for catching the fish are very 
remarkable. 


On our arrival in the town of Falkenborg (says Mr. Ross), a guard of several 
men, with drawn swords, received us, but what their motive was in honouring us 
with their protection we could not conceive. Wherever we went these men kept 
close to our heels, nor faltered in the strictest observance of every military 
evolution. This seeming honour amounted, at length, to extreme pertinacity, 
and became offensive to our freedom ; for it not only excited the curiosity of 
numberless dogs, that barked, and the admiration of ragged children, who 
pointed at us as we passed, but if R-—-, or P——, or I, walked into a fisher- 
man’s hut, or any humble dwelling, to inquire the way, aman with unsheathed 
sword and scowling brow, would step from this redoubted phalanx, and place 
himself on the threshold, watching minutely every action. Tormented at 
length to anger, by the pursuit of this file of armed men, P asked them 
what they meant ; but receiving of course no reply to his common, yet, to 
them incomprehensible question, he determined to seek out the mayor, and 
represent to that functionary the nuisance to which we were subject. _ 

On reaching the mayor’s residence, our complaint was laid very forcibly by 
P——. who was not a little nettled before that old gentleman, who, shakin 
his gray hairs, replied, as well as he could in French, that the anticipat 
arrival of an English yacht at Falkenborg had been communicated to him 
some days ago, and it was, at the same time, hinted the object of the English- 
man on board that yacht was to fish. An order was therefore issued by the 
owner of the salmon streams near Falkenborg to prevent any foreigner from 
angling on his property, and, in pursuance of that order, the mayor, fancying 
us to be the real Simon Pures, which, by the by, we were, had directed much 
attention should be paid us, and no latitude given to our movements. 


Notwithstanding this Swedish plan of protecting their piscatory tribes 
with drawn swords, carrioles were obtained for the interior, and several 


rivers were tried, but without success. 
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We murmured not; but could not resist the doubt, that the existence of 
salmon in Northern Europe was a reality; nor could we couceal from our- 
selves the absurd light in which we appeared to the simple people, who each 
day, with mute astonishment, beheld us, late and early, in storm and calm, 
deliberately and untiringly flog with a long line of cat-gut their legendary 
streams, in the vain hope of capturing acreature not to be caught in them ; 
and which effort on our part was, in their opinion, a striking proof of the 


aberration of human intelligence. 


Lord Rodney and Captain P returned on board perfectly dis- 
gusted, and ready to start for Kongsbacka, or Gottenborg, or any where 
else ; and accordingly the next day they bade farewell to the uninterest- 
ing low shore, with its solitary light-house, and the same afternoon a 
fine breeze favouring them, and every stitch of canvass the Jris could 
carry being crowded on her, they found themselves off Kongsbacka. A 

ilot who came off, having, however, in answer to their inquiries, inti- 
mated that there were no salmon, they continued their course to Gotten- 
borg, which they reached the next afternoon; and after a great deal of 
shouting, swearing, hauling, and entangling of rigging, the yacht was 
moored very pleasantly alongside the quay. 

Mr. Ross remained on board, stretched at full length on the sofa, and 
reading while his more active companions visited the Falls of Trolhittan. 
In the evening he so far roused himself as to be able to crawl to the 
casino, and on his way home at night made acquaintance with the for- 
midable “ morning star,” and with a still more curious instrument, which 
opened to let in the neck or leg of a runaway delinquent. A branch of 
the river Gotha flows through the main street and lesser thoroughfares 
of Gottenborg, and rows of trees are pleasantly planted along the banks. 
The listless lapse of a few hours in these shady walks, introduced 
Mr. Ross to the acquaintance of an old man, who had been robbed of 
his early love by a recreant Frenchman ; and the rather sentimental 
episode of the fate of Thora Rensel, and the now aged and lamenting 

nglebert, furnishes matter for twenty long pages. 

Happily, the return of Lord Rodney and his friend, in a sad plight, 
from being upset in their carriage, liberated the /ris, and on the morning 
of the Ist of June, Sweden was left for Norway. The next day dawned 
cloudless ; and the round red sun rose on the right, and glared through 
his magnifying lattice, the mist, to see them come back again to Norway. 
The smooth and glassy surface of the tideless Fiord, hemmed in by lofty 
mountains, Mr. Ross remarks, stands forth the grand characteristic of 
Norway. The weather-beaten rocks, rising abruptly from the water, 
have beauty and boldness on their broad blank fronts ; and how infinite 
is the loveliness of innumerable islands, clustered together, bearing vege- 
tation of all hues and odours ! 

Silently, as if without a breath of wind, the current crept up the gulf, the 
beauties of which increased the further we advanced ; the bays—the vessels 
glancing among the rocks, with their white sails in the sun—the cultivated 
patches of land—and the neat wooded farm houses, amid the desolation of the 
mountains, were novel and interesting objects. The great variety of the under- 
wood, and the diversified colours of the foliage, were beautifully blended with 
the darker tints of the fir, which grew along the sides, and on the tops, of the high 
hills ; and how well does their sombre bloom match with the stern magnificence 
of the rocks. 

On the islands the birch, the hazel, the alder, and the ash, cast their shadows 
over the water, and are there reflected in their minutest lineaments ; nor are 
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their trunks and branches more sharply defined in the air above, than they 
are imaged in the watery mirror below, the transparency of the water, in no 
way yielding to the clearness of the atmosphere ; since, as the abruptly rising 
rocks tower proportionally into the air, their steep, bold sides are plunged per- 
poem d into the sea, and seem to descend till the eye loses them in its 
n depth. 

a ied there the islands are inhabited by peasants ; and flocks of shee 
and goats ceased, as the yacht passed them, to browse on the low herbage which 
springs beneath the rocky coppice ; and before the cottage doors half-clad chil- 
dren stood still, and gaped, then called aloud to fishermen who were hanging 
out their nets to dry, orsetting them for fish around the shores of their sea-girt 
homes. 

Beyond this, nowhere are seen or heard the sight or sound of man’s habita- 
tion, and hushed in painful tranquillity and profound solitude, the interior re- 
cesses of the Fiord show no signs of life. With all their storm-beaten anti- 
quity, gaunt and inhospitable, the skeletons of land rather than the land itself 
—the gray and rugged crags—alone appeared between the coppice and the short 
scanty grass which, even when the wind came to breathe gently on our sails, 
sighed and moaned amid the general repose. 


No more encouragement was met with in salmon fishing at Christiana, 
than at Falkenborg and Kongsbacka. Nor was there much to see in the 
city; the most conspicuous object being the palace, an enormous pile of 
building, painted uniformly white, and which stands like a manufactory, 
on the top of a rising piece of ground. The streets are not of greater 
width than Coventry-street, or St. Martin’s Lane, and the largest open 
pee is not so large as Covent Garden. Near to the town a notorious 

ighwayman, called Ole, is confined in a low building, like a powder 
magazine, with several brass guns, ready primed, and numerous sentinels 
es around. Fearful of the highwayman’s supernatural strength and 

evilish craft, his captors deemed no common dungeon sufficiently secure, 
and this miserable abode, bomb-proof, and proof against every thing else, 
was erected for the sole reception of the Norwegian free-booter. 

Travelling proverbially tries the temper. Mr. Ross got most unne- 
cessarily irate on the occasion of a jaunt from Christiana to Krokleven at 
his name having been inserted without his knowledge in the books 
kept at the post-houses. Captain P. had much greater excuse for that 
temporary aberration of mind which always accompanies loss of temper, 
when he was so thoughtlessly left upon a rocky islet fishing in the spray 
of a foss, while his two travelling companions were comfortably enjoying 
their morning meal. Mr. Ross was soon, however, more than indemnifi 
pes sentimental little affair with a Norwegian peasant-girl, who, as the 

ild of a Norwegian mariner, and of a Circassian slaye, and able to 
speak flowing English (probably Turkish too, if addressed in that lan- 
guage), is certainly invested with a more than ordinary degree of ro- 
mance. 

On Tuesday, the 6th, after an exchange of rings, Mr. Ross was torn 
away from his fair “ Gunilda” by the departure of the yacht for Larvig. 
On the way Sailor barked so loudly at Jacko, who had playfully sus- 
pended his little carcase by his tail from the runner-blocks, that the 
Pr ae a moment of dread fell into the sea, and was with difficulty 
recovered. 

At Larvig there is an English consul, who received the yachtsmen 
with every politeness. Here the were af length destined to find fish, 
and at two o'clock, therefore, on Friday/fmorning, the to them memor- 
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able 9th of June, they started in the gig, stored with abundant provision, 
for the first foss or fall of the Larvig river. 


P—— had made such excellent arrangements, that two prams were in readi- 
ness to receive R—— and himself when we arrived at our destination. In 
some of the salmon rivers it is quite impossible to fish from tne banks, but the 
sportsman hires a boat, and angles in the centre of the stream, which is gene- 
rally interrupted by large stones, or pieces of rock, in the eddy of which 
the salmon delight to sport. 

P—— was the first to get his rod together, and selecting a particular fly 
that he had considered as a “certain killer,” jumped into his pram. The men 
who row these prams are generally Norwegians, born on the banks of the 
river, and knowing pretty well under what rocks, or in what eddy, the salmon 
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abound. The Norwegian who rowed P—-—’s pram was a fine young fellow, 
but as unable to understand the English language as he was athletic. R—— 
and P—— divided the river in two parts, so that neither sportsman should 





interfere with the amusement of the other. P took the upper part of 
the stream, and R—— the lower; or, in other words, or other > teed P—— 
was the wolf who came to drink of the limpid tide, and R--— was the lamb 
who had to put up with the muddy water. 

Broiling my back in the rising sun, | took my seat on a high rock from which 
I had a commanding view of both my friends, and could note the praiseworthy 
tact and labour with which theyangled. Time flew on; a quarter of an hour 
elapsed, and then another quarter ; and to these thirty minutes, twice thirty 
more were added, when the heat at my back was relieved by the furious and 
rapid clicking of P——’s reel. I started from my seat, and lo! P——’s rod 
had assumed quite a new appearance; for instead of its taper, arrowy form, 
it looked more like a note of interrogation, and seemed to ask as loudly and 
plainly as it could, 

«“ What, in heavens, master, has hold of mv other end 

P——, too, no longer retained that upright, soldierly attitude for which I 
had always admired him, but leaned so much backwards that should the good 
rod, I thought, give way, nothing on earth can save him from falling on the 
hinder part of his head. R—~- wound up his line, and sat down in his pram 
to watch P——. 

It is the custom, the instant the salmon takes the fly, for the rower to pull 
towards the shore with as much celerity and judgment as possible, neither to 
drive the boat too swiftly through the water, or loiter too slowly, both ex- 
tremes endangering the chance of capturing your salmon. ‘That part of the 
stream where P fished, was about forty yards below a rapid, and, indeed, 
ran with the current of a sluice; and the reader may imagine, that, a very 
little impetus given to the pram against this current, would increase the pres- 
sure of a large salmon on a small gut line. Directly the boatman discovered 
that P——had a bite, towards the bank he commenced to row; but not with that 
degree of expedition P—— desired. Although I wassome distance from them 
1 could perceive the energetic signals of P——’s left hand to the Norwegian 
to pull ashore more briskly. Every now and then the rattling of the reel 
would keep P——’s excitement alive, and as he gradually wound up the line, 
the salmon, making another start, would threaten to run away with eve inch 
of tackle. Warily the Norwegian rowed, scarcely dipping his sculls in the 
water, lest their splash should startle the most timid of fish ! but his cautious 
conduct made no impression on P——., for I could still see him motion angrily 
to the Norwegian to be more speedy. 

The bank of the river at last was reached, and stumbling over sculls and 
baling ladles, for these prams leak like sponges, and getting his foot entangled 
in a landing-net, P—— contrived to step on shore; but barely had he s 
on land again, than the line snapped, and the rod flew to the perpendicular 
with a short, sharp hiss. Imagination cannot sympathise with p——’s feel- 
ings, when, after travelling over a thousand miles, or more, for the sake of 
entrapping salmon, he should break, through the stupidity or slothfulness of a 
Norwegian boatman, his best gut line, and lose the dnest salmon in the whole 
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Larvig river. P——’s eyes wandered to the summit of his rod, as it shot, like 
a poplar, straight into the air, and saw the remnant of his tackle, not half a 
ard long, flowing in every direction tothe varying puffs of wind ; and turning 
1is head slowly round towards the astounded Norwegian, gave him a mingled 
look of inexpressible contempt and anger; and then, casting his rod violently 
to the ground, stamped his foot, and vowed he would never tish again. 

« You stupid ass!” I heard him shout to the Norwegian, perfectly ignorant 
whether P—— was addressing him with excess of passion, or a tornado of 
praise ; “didn’t I tell you, as well as I could, to pull faster? Do you think 
cat's gut is made of iron?” 

« Ja,” said the gaping Norwegian, catching a very vague idea of his meaning. 

“ But it isn’t, you d—d fooll” exclaimed P——, angrily. “Why don’t you 
do what you’re told ?” : 

“ Ja——,” again began the unhappy boatman. 

“ But you didn’t,” shouted P——, cutting him off in the midst of his reply. 

“ Ja, ja,” interposed the Norwegian, “I pool pram.” 

“Yes, you did ‘ pool pram,’ and a pretty mess you have made of it ;” and 
P—— put his hands in his trousers’ pockets, and began to walk up and down 
on the bank. 

“ What's the row ?” called out R——, from his pram, floating in the middle 
of the river; ‘* have you lost your fish?” 

He had witnessed the whole transaction as well as I. 

“ It’s hardly credible,” answered P——, stopping in his walk, “ that these 
Norwegian fools can live in a country all their days, and have salmon under 
their noses,and not know how to catch them. Curse the fools! the sooner 
one leaves them the better.” 

“So [ think,” acceded R——, sitting down quietly in the after part of his 
pram, and dangling his crossed leg. “ For my part I don’t think there are any 
salmon at all. J can’t getarise. I wouldn’t mind betting an even crown you 
had hold of a weed!” 

“ Pooh! stuff!” ejaculated P——, starting off in his see-saw ambulation 
again. “I saw the fish ;—’twas fifteen pound weight at least.” 

“Oh! if you saw him, that’s another thing,” said R-—— ; and taking his 
Pipe out of his pocket, began to soothe his nerves by blowing off his dis- 
appointment in the substantial form of pure Oronoco tobacco-smoke. 

Half an hour afterwards P was hard at work as ever, perfectly 
regardless of the solemn attestation he had volunteered to Jupiter. ‘The 
four sailors who had rowed the gig from Larvig, had, with the ingenuity 
of their class, constructed a tent, lighted a fire, and were od 
dinner, of which a leg of lamb, laying on a white towel, bewitc ingly 
sprinkled with salt, and only waiting for the potatoes to accompany it to 

the fire, formed the chief component part. Our sentimental friend, Mr. 
Ross, who was not a Waltonian, was disturbed from a poetical reverie by 
a loud, shrill scream, and then a louder rustling of feathers. 

I jumped up, and running out of the tent, saw the cockswain sme like 
a nautical statue, motionless, gazing upwards, and with a stick grasped firmly 
inhis hand. Following his example, F tocsied my eyes reverently to the skies, 
and distinguished, from the blaze of day, a most lusty eagle, making the best 
of his way towards the residence of Jove with the leg of lamb in his beak ; 


and, as if conscious of the superiority his position had given him over us, 
Waving the white towel, grasped with his talons, hither and thither in the air, 


ke a flag moved exultingly by conquerors after victory. 
_, It's gone, sir,” said the sailor, lowering the uplifted clu 
if I ever heerd him coming.” 
We have just said that Mr. Ross was not an angler—more than that, 
he was adverse to the sport, and entertained upon the subject what we 
cannot but designate some very swfd ideas. We shall, however, 


quote his own words. 





b, “and, blow me, 
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The Norwegians, and I believe, all persons who have the sense of taste 
developed to a most extraordinary nicety, say that the fish which are caught 
with the hook, are not to be compared in flavour to those taken in a net, 
Though I cannot account for the exquisiteness of taste, that can distinguish 
between one and the other plan of catching the salmon, I can very easily sup- 

e that the pain, more or less, given in the destruction of an animal, ma 
increase or decrease the flavour of the flesh, when used as food. A fish drawn 
backwards and forwards through the water with a hook piercing its gills, or the 
more tender fibres of the stomach, till it is almost jaded to death, and then 
lacerated with such an instrument as the gaff, must endure such an accumula- 
tion of the most intense pain, that the sweeter juices of the flesh escape 
during the throes of a protracted death, and render its taste more stale and 
flat. But the fish, taken in the net, suffers no injury; and free from pain is 
instantaneously deprived of life, while the muscular parts retain all the vigour 
and nutriment requisite for human food. 


With such notions of angling, the reader will not be surprised to hear 
that Mr. Ross shirked the next morning’s two o’clock departure, and re- 
mained on board the yacht to receive the consul and a party of: ladies ; 
notwithstanding that his friends had upbraided him for half-an-hour 
with such epithets as “an old woman,” “a shocking cockney,” “a 
fellow only fit to wear white kid gloves,” “a Regent-street swell,” “a 
land-lubber,” ‘* a milk-sop,” &c. &c., which, he good-humouredly says, 
rather made him merry than annoyed him. 

Thirteen young ladies, the consul being the only gentleman among 
them, having, however, jumped lightly on board, Mr. Ross says he never 
felt the responsibility of any position so impressively as he did then on 

reeiving all these young Norwegians following interminably one after 
the other. Alas! unlike Gunilda of the forest, they neither spoke Eng- 
lish nor Turkish, only Norwegian and German, so Mr. Ross had to have 
recourse to his Regent-street musical-boxes to entertain them. When, 
at length, after some successful fishing, Lord Rodney and his friends 

uitted Larvig, sundry white handkerchiefs were seen waving from the 


shore. 


“ There are some of your loves, Bill,” said R—— to me. 

“ They do not wish you well less than they do me,” I replied. 

The separation from Larvig was the feeling of a second regret I confessed 
since my departure from England. Dear old Larvig! it is the green oasis 
where recollection, ever loving, turns to rest; and where the springs of Friend- 
ship’s warm simplicity, may quench the thirst of him who ‘ani for Sympathy 
upon the Desert of Society. 

From the Larvig Fiord they shaped their course for Christiansand, 
where some good fishing was now got in the Toptdal River—one of the 
most famous salmon-streams in the south of Norway. During the ten 
days that they remained, Lord Rodney and Captain P caught 264 
salmon. On,the 30th of June, they sailed for the Gron Fiord, from 
whence they took an incursion inland, and much amusement was found 
trout-fishing. Three dozen of these delicate fish were converted into an 
a substantial dinner; but it is not all gold that glitters—the 

orwegian trout were so impregnated with the taste of fir, rosin, and 
turpentine, that Mr. Ross relinquished his share to others who were more 
hungry and less dainty. This excursion also brought our yachtsmen into 
intimate acquaintanceship with the pests of Norway—fleas and mos- 
quitoes. 

_ On their return, they found that Jacko had emptied the pepper-pot 
into his eye, and the steward had treated the inflamed organ to a beef 
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tice; and on the 11th of Jalys leaving the Fedde Fiord, in the river 
of which Captain P narrowly failed catching a salmon of from fifty 
to sixty pounds weight ; they started with a foul wind for the Bukke 
Fiord. Here the same ravines, chasms, and cascades, identified the 
sublimity of the scenery with that of all other Fiords. Not many miles 
from the village of Sand, the place to which they were bound, an old 
woman came off in a pram, from a lonely cottage thatched with branches 
of fir, and beckoned for help, as she rowed round and round a particular 
spot. The pilot, however, informed them that she was mad, and thus 
daily sought her husband, who had been devoured by the mackerel, when 
bathing in the Fiord. 

One morning, fifteen summers past, the poor fisherman plunged into the 
element, that had been his sole sustaining friend from youth, to bathe, and 
before scarce fifteen minutes had elapsed, surrounded by a shoal of mackerel, 
and in sight of home and her who made it home, was devoured by these 
ravenous fish. When he raised his arms from out the water to show the 
dreadful fate that threatened him, and to rouse the alarm of his unconscious 
wife, a hundred mackerel hung, like plummets, from the flesh. The fisherman 
sank, and was never seen or heard of more. From that morning until to-day 
his widow, having lost her reason, ever rows her husband’s pram about the 
spot where he perished, in the full persuasion, which she certifies in her song, 
that he has gone to seek a sunken net, and in a little while will emerge again ; 
and, so, she prays the crews of every vessel sailing by to stay and see the truth 
of what she speaks. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Ross will not decline partaking of mackerel 
for the rest of his days after recording so extraordinary an example of 
voracity on the part of so small and so innocent a looking fish. On 
arriving on the banks, or more properly rocks, of the Sand river, the 
salmon were thrusting their heads, like the bubbles of a boiling pot, 
above the water, but they would not take the fly. Even Mr. Ross him- 
self, most unintentionally took up Lord Rodney’s rod, which with weari- 
ness of hope he had laid on the ‘ground, and seeing a bigs salmon 
two feet below the surface, ed te fly above his head, allowing the 
bait to sink gradually till it touched the top of his snout, to which pro- 
ceeding the fish manifested only the most perfect indifference. _ 

Angling was accordingly exchanged for seal and gull shooting. As 
to the latter, no great skill was requisite to kill among myriads, but of 
the former they only secured one of “no contemptible dimensions,” after 
wasting nearly a barrel of powder and shot. Bidding farewell to the 
beautiful village of Sand, and “to the kind hearts that increased its 
beauty,” they next made sail for Bergen. The scenery of the coast on 
sailing northward is deseribed as the most magnificent that imagination 
can conceive. A narrow channel between two small islands of rock 
also presented a difficulty which the Jris successfully encountered. Bergen 
is described as similarly situated as other Norwegian towns, girt on three 
sides with lofty, rocky mountains, and on the pares, the blue waters 
of the Fiord. The wooden houses of Bergen, pain and white, 
with uniform roofs of red tiles, have a si effect. ‘Twenty miles to 
the south-east, the glaciers of Folgefonde blazed with dazzling splendour 
in the mid-day sun. With the view to varying the sports by a little rein- 
deer stalking, the Jris next proceeded up the Sogne Fiord, than which, 
Mr. Ross tells us, there cannot be at once more magnificent and yet 
softer and soul-stirring scenery in theWorld. 

The rein-deer are, it appears, private property, and the manner of 
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catching them is by means of a little salt, of which they are so fond as 
to approach sufficiently near to be seized by the horns. A Norwegian, 
who accompanied the party to the mountains, was, however, butted and 
nearly killed by a doe in attempting this feat, but the same doe afterwards 
followed them quietly with its fawn for nearly twenty miles, simply from 
its fondness for salt. ‘The devouring the venison obtained in so un- 
sportsman-like a manner, appears, to judge by the following initiatory 
scene at dinner-time, and which occurred the day following that on 
which they left the Sogne Fiord, to be the greatest gratification derived 
from the rein-deer expedition. 


“ Steward!” one of us shouted ; but I need not say which. 

“ Yes, sir,” from the recesses of his pantry replied this aqueous butler, with 
the little breath he had to spare from scampering about in the execution of his 
duties. 

“ Why the devil don’t you bring the plates ?” continued the first speaker ; 
“every thing is ruined.” 

During the short interval the plates were being got ready, we all three 
smiled with each other, and looking on the venison rubbed our hands, not in 
the mere ordinary fashion of palm against palm, but over and over, the palm 
passing over the Lomation and the knuckles coming up near the thumb. The 
steam from the haunch eddied in revolving fumes to the skylight ; and “ Sailor,” 
hanging his tantalising nose down the open flap, allowed the saliva to drip 
from his tongue on P——’s head. 

“ D—n the dog!” exclaimed P——, wiping his head; but his more fervent 
benediction of “ Sailor,” was interrupted by the appearance of the steward and 
the hot plates. 

P—— carved ; for he always did so, for he had acquired much neatness in 
the art. The first incision of the knife caused a flow of ruby gravy, which 
was so abundant, that a drop with much jucundity bounded into P——’s eye ; 
but that did not cause any serious interruption, and he soon observed, 

“ Here you are,” handing me a full plate. 

R—— and I had a friendly contention which of us should accept it, and the 
plate was passed across the table three times before the question could be 
settled ; but P——, who had not been dilatory in his office, already filled 


another plate, and, of course, R—— took one, and I claimed the other. 
“O—o—h!” exclaimed I, at the first mouthful. 
“What is the matter?” R—— and P-—-— inquired anxiously. “ Have 


you burned your mouth ?” 


“Don't ask me. Taste, that’s all,” replied I, preparing another piece for 
consumption. 


“ Good?” they asked. 
“Gamey !” I replied, raising a second time the laden fork to my mouth. 


“Too much ?” they suggested ; helping themselves one to salt, and the other 
to jelly. 


“No!” “ Nectar turned solid, eh?” hinted R—~—, 

“Ha!” exclaimed P——, commencing mastication; “you're right ;” and 
his face illuminated with delight as if he had caught a glimpse of Paradise. 

Three bottles of champagne were drank ; and chatting over claret till ten, 
so went off, with perfect sobriety, our first venison dinner in the Sogne 


Fiord. 

One of the men being attacked with severe inflammation, and which, 
as usual with amateur doctors, was treated with calomel, instead of 
bleeding and hot fomentations, obliged them to return to Bergen, and 
nearly entailed the loss of the schooner. The poor man happily sur- 
vived his sufferings, and the Jris brought Mr. W. A. Ross safely back 


to England, to favour us with a very racy, graphic, and amusing account 
of his cruise. 




















WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
BY E, P. ROWSELL. 


I nap quitted a noisy party of youngsters after an evening’s frolic in 
the streets of London, and was wending my way homewards, about the 
hour of midnight, over Waterloo Bridge. I thought that of a verity, it 
was the gloomiest night I had ever been abroad in; it did not rain, but 
there was a kind of heavy, melancholy fog or mist that encircled every 
object and made all things wear an aspect peculiarly cheerless and dismal. 
I was not in the brightest spirits ; in fact, I was experiencing that miserable 
reaction which is sure to follow upon extravagant or outrageous mirth, 
and having but now been indulging to the full in all sorts of fun and 
merriment, I began to find myself rapidly sinking into the opposite ex- 
treme of horrible depression and peculiar wretchedness. It was in this 
mood that I stopped for a moment and looked over on to the dark water 
flowing beneath. Much pro and con has been said about “involuntary 
impulse,’ whether a man in his sound and sober senses may be led irresis- 
tibly by a strange impulse, arising he knows not how, increasing he knows 
not why, to do that against which his reason, his religion urges, the 
weightest and most palpable objections. I shall not go into the question 
now ; suffice it to say, that I do cousider it a mercy that I did not on 
that night and from that bridge cast myself into the river rolling on 
below. ‘The scene was (if I may use the expression) so desperately 
dreary, so infinitely wretched, so peculiarly, indescribably miserable, that 
I was positively beginning to balance in my mind whether | should, or 
should not execute that little movement of the feet involving such might 
consequences, when | became aware that very near me stood an individual, 
a glance at whom, dark as it was, forced upon me at once the conviction 
that Ais mind was made up—Ais determination was taken, and that in 
— moment, in all probability, the waters would receive his falling 

ody. 

So satisfied was I of this intention on the part of the individual, that in 
an instant there fled from me every feeling save that of intense sympathy 
and earnest commiseration. 1 touched the person—as far as I could see 
he was decently clad—and murmured something about his “ getting cold, 
and the night being too damp and chilly for any one to stand still in so 
exposed a situation.” He started back some paces. 

_ “And why may I not stand still when and where I please ?” was the 
inquiry, in a tone in which pride, astonishment, and grief were strangely 
mingled. 

“ You have a perfect right to do so,” I answered ; “far be it from me 
to attempt to control your movements ;—but,” I continued, taking his 
arm, and speaking softly, “forgive me,—bad, unworthy thoughts might 
well be awakened by standing still in such a night as this, and looking 
upon that dark and silent water beneath us. Let me lead you away.” 

_ There was no reply to this, and, without opposition, I] the unhappy 
individual (I was satisfied now that my surmise respecting his intentions 
had been correct) slowly from the spot. 

“T see you have guessed it,” musmured my companion, after a 
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moment's pause, in a voice choked with emotion; “ you have saved me 
from a miserable end,—but whether or not for a brief space only, 
Heaven knows.” 

Not to weary the reader by a record of our conversation, which [ 
need not say was of a very sombre cast, suffice it to note that the suffer- 
ing individual, by volunteering a slight sketch of his life, and a brief re- 
capitulation of the misfortunes which by their accumulated weight had 
overpowered all his fortitude and patience, revealed himself to me, to my 
great astonishment, as one of my old tutors at Dr. Barton’s, and the 
mutual recognition was a source of much delight on both sides. 

Poor Calverley’s story was soon told. He had established a school and 
worked harder bor success in his profession than any mechanic. For a 
while he prospered, but his prosperity was brief. Some parents thought 
he taught the boys too much ; and some considered their sons were not 
taught enough ; some looked upon Mr. Calverley as a harsh pedagogue ; 
others averred that he was too kind by a great deal; some parents ob- 
jected that the house had a northerly aspect, and that their boys were de- 
licate ; some remarked that there were too many “big boys” in the 
school ; while others urged the majority of the young gentlemen were too 
“small,” but all agreed that Mr. Wilbraham Wilberry, who placed M.A. 
at the end of his name, but who was in reality a discarded butler, dis- 
charged in disgrace from his inconvenient partiality for the inebriating 
beverages stored in his master’s cellar, all agreed that said Wilberry, 
M.A., was a much better looking man than Calverley, not M.A., and was 
accustomed to prophesy much more magnificently concerning the future 
destinies of the happy and highly-gifted youths confided to his care; 
ergo, said Wilberry must be a much better schoolmaster than said Cal- 
verley. The consequence of this decision of the wise parents of Brereley 
was, that in a short time Wilberry found he was making his fortune, 
while Calverley’s mental vision was daily occupied in the contemplation 
of a singular picture sketched by his imagination, exhibiting in vivid 
colours a striking representation of a certain large stone building standing 
not far from his present residence, and a solitary figure walking in the 
direction of the mansion, and bearing in his hand a small piece of paper, 
whereon was written,— 


“ Admit Charles Calverley. To be set to work on stone-breaking. 
(Signed) “Tom Trumps, 
“ Relieving Officer. 


“To Jonas Jumps, Master of the Workhouse, Brereley.” 


Ruin and destitution came eventually, sure enough, and Calverley had 
to look abroad for a new mode of making a living. He endeavoured to 
obtain an usher’s situation, but in vain; he sought a clerk’s berth in 
some counting-house, but without success ; he tried literature as a_last 
resource, and having endured some weeks’ slow starvation, the remnant 
of his fortitude had forsaken him, and the danger-fraught contemplation 
on Waterloo Bridge had just brought him to the determination then and 
there to end all his earthly woes, when, as the reader has been informed, 
I haply stepped in, and saved him from adopting the desperate remedy 
on which he was bent. 


I was then young and enthusiastic, wealthy, and had many friends. 
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Such being the case, I had little difficulty in obtaining for poor Calverley 
what he intimated would be most agreeable to him—an appointment 
abroad. With the earnest expression of his thanks, he took leave of me, 
and departed. I afterwards heard of his safe arrival at his destination, 
and of every thing meeting his wishes to the utmost, and at different 
times I received further letters announcing his increasing prosperity. 





The same continued round, the same giddy whirl—day and night, and 
night and day—the same perpetual unceasing toil, falsely called pleasure, 
incurred in the occupations and pursuits attaching to the life of unvaried 
gaiety and dissipation. On, on it went, higher excitement, more abun- 
dant gratification, more perfect prostration before the shrine of pleasure, 
and more entire abandonment and forgetfulness of all the worthier ways 
and nobler paths in which men may travel and yet find happiness, and 
which, their earthly journey drawing to an end, they may look back on 
with a smile, not a sigh. 

This was my life, and at the time I was satisfied with it. It was the 
life of all my companions, and they thought it glorious. The Honourable 
Augustus Ellerslie could not allow it to disturb him the reflection that— 
as a matter of fact or reality his existence could not be regarded as the 
slightest benefit or advantage to a single individual besides himself— 
neither could the young Lord Barnley—nor Mr. Dalzell Drummond. It 
was enough for i as then it was for me—that they ate, and drank, 
and slept, and walked and rode, and danced, and gambled, and differing 
in every respect from the vulgar herd who by brain and body labour had 
to obtain—not luxuries—but common food and raiment—so could with 
galling grin, and scornful smile look down upon such creatures, and be 
sensible of something like a gleam of thankfulness that the necessity of 
being “ useful’’ had not been imposed on them—and think that if it had, 
they should have pined and sunk beneath it. 

Thave often thought how clear it is, that while all join in declaring 
that happiness is not to be identified with any particular class of society 
or station in life, there is not a single individual who does not in reality 
regard happiness and gratification as sure and certain concomitants of 
some particular sphere in which he would fain mingle in some situation 
in life which he would desire to fill. } 

The foot-sore beggar woman enviously gazing upon the titled lady in 
her carriage (infinitely more unhappy perhaps from — dissimilar 
causes) thinks that much as she may a heard about the rich not always 
being contented, any one revelling in such luxury as that cannot be other- 
wise than perfectly happy. The wretched junior clerk in a banking- 
house, anxious, jaded, and worn out, surveys the head of the concern—an 
awful-looking personage, as he sits undisturbed in solemn dignity in his 
private room, and thinks to himself (albeit that head may be the victim 
of perpetual uneasiness, overwhelmed with incessant care) that if he were 
in that place how happy he would be—the would-be great man wonder- 
ingly regarding the ired and successful statesman sighs (albeit the 
labour by and through which such success has been attained has been the 
chain which has dragged that statesman to the verge of a premature grave) 
and pictures to himself the bliss ony would be his if such greatness were 
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his own. And so doubtless numbers would with utmost eagerness have 
exchanged situations with me at the time of which I speak, thinking that 
as outwardly I was one of the gayest of the gay, so inwardly I could not 
but be one of the happiest of the happy. Thus are we all deceived and 
—but the reader don’t want a sermon—therefore to my story. 

At the age of one-and-twenty, I had stepped into a snug property of 
two thousand a year. The first year I contrived not to exceed my in+ 
come by more than as much again. I thought that moderate. The 
Honourable Augustus Ellerslie remarked, that as to a young man like 
myself merely placing his expenditure on a level with his income, it was 
perfectly absurd—the which observation met with unqualified approba- 
tion from my Lord Barnley and Mr. Dalzell Drummond. Seeing the 
full wisdom and the sound discretion characterising this advice, and de- 
termined fully to follow it, the next year I spent somewhere between six 
and ten thousand pounds—not to be particular to a thousand or two— 
and after that I ceased to keep account, and let the money go as it 
pleased—finding out afterwards that it had preferred the railroad pace to 
any other. In short, at the age of eight-and-twenty, having been led, 
in a fit of ennui, to occupy a few idle hours with a cursory examination 
of the state of my affairs, I made the singular discovery, that if all my 
debts were paid I should not be worth, at that moment, more than about 
Jifty pounds. 

I didn’t lose my senses—I didn’t blow my brains out—I didn’t even 
pace the room and knock the things about as others might have done. 

The Honourable Augustus Ellerslie, Lord Barnley, and Mr. Dalzell 
Drummond came in, and I made them acquainted with my position. 

“ Dear me, Ellerslie,” simpered Lord Barnley, “ if that isn’t now what 
I call odd.” 


“ The funniest thing ever | heard—ha—ha!” replied the Honourable 
Augustus. 


“ Really remarkable—actually and positively,” observed Mr. Dalzell 
Drummond. 
“You are quite certain, Thornedale, my boy, are you ?—no mistake 


—a real case of wretched ruin—unquestionable knock up—eh ?” in- 
quired Lord Barnley. 


“No doubt about it,” I replied. 

“Oh !” ejaculated his lordship. 

“Ahem!” coughed the Honourable Augustus Ellerslie. 

* Ah!” murmured Mr. Dalzell Drummond. 

Having thus delivered themselves, they joined arm-in-arm. 

“Good morning—bad job,” said Lord Barnley. 

“Good morning—horrible affair,” murmured Ellerslie. 

“Good morning—really disgusting,” observed Drummond. 

And away they went, and I saw them no more. 

Yet I didn’t lose my senses, nor blow my brains out—I didn’t even 
pace the room, and knock the things about, as others might have done. 

No, but crossing over Waterloo Bridge that night, I stopped and 
looked upon the dark waters rolling on below. Drear and chil their 
aspect ; dark and gloomy—still the same—nought to tell how many 
more since last I attentively observed them, had sought and found with- 


in them a release from earthly woes and sorrows—dark and gloomy, as 
of yore, on it flowed that aa | river. 
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It was well that after a minute or so some one touched me on the back 
and the next instant grasped both my hands warmly. Great was m a 
tonishment at beholding the well-known countenance of Calverley The 
pleasure of both of us at meeting was indeed great. In a few sends 
told me that, since despatching the last letter I had received from him, 
an old gentleman, whose business he had conducted abroad, had died. 
and left him nearly all his fortune; and that being by this slononaitiai > 
released from the necessity of continuing away from his native land “he 
had immediately embarked for England. In as few words I told him 
my story, and he was much affected by it. But how pleased he was at 
having it in his power to repay what he had in my brighter da 1s ve 
ceived from me. Meeting him at midnight on Waterloo Bridge » pth 
him from destruction. He, meeting me at the same hour at the sme 
spot, released himself of his debt, absolved himself of his obligation 
and more strongly cemented a friendship which, unlike that of m 
quondam fashionable companions, burned the brighter for the shadows 
that had then thickened around me. I readily availed myself of Cal- 
verley’s free offers of assistance in the retrieving my affairs; and though 
at the present time I occupy but comparatively a humble position to that 
which I formerly filled, I am amply recompensed by the additional hap- 
piness attaching to my lot. 





WE ARE GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


WE are growing old together, 
Though we scarcely mark the time, 
For the heart retains its freshness, 
When the form is past its prime ; 
We should never tell its progress 
Were it not that, by our side, 
Our former selves seem standing 
In their beauty and their pride. 


We are growing old together, 
But we never knew regret, 
Tho’ we've been such old companions, 
And ’tis long since first we met ; 
For the hearts that are united 
In the bonds of faith and truth, 
Though e’en the form be blighted, 
Amid all retain their youth. 


We are growing old together, 

And though the sun may shine, 
There’s beauty in the mellow beam, 
That marks the day’s decline ; 

And we may hope unto us 
Such sunset may be given, 

To gild our parting moments, 
Then light our way to Heaven. 


PA 








THE MERCHANT OF FERRARA AND HIS CLERK. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


So long as Lombard Street, and not a few of its branch inlets and out- 
lets shall continue by their very names a memorial of the medizval wealth, 
influence, and once world-wide magnificence of Italy, Englishmen ean 
never cease to feel a grateful interest in the destinies of the fairest por- 
tion of the European continent. The merchant-princes and the bankers 
of Florence, Venice, and the leading cities of the Romagna, formerly oc- 
cupied, we know, the envied and high position of the Rothschilds and 
the loan capitalists of modern Europe; their commercial enterprise, with 
their conquests and settlements, extended over the far east, and emperors 
and sultans vied with each other in sending embassies and rich tribute 
offerings to those republican rulers of the middle ages, just as the czars 
and most distant potentates of the present, now take pride in conciliating, 
by a like pleasant process, the favour or amity of our Zenobia of the 
British court. 

Not the least distinguished for their spirit, as fosterers of Italy’s great- 
ness and the diffusion of the useful as well as the liberal arts, were the 
princes of the house of Este, whose blood even now runs in England’s 
royal line, and of whose regal tree there lies before us a very full and 
curious delineation, tracing its high antiquity and detailing not a few of 
the exploits of its earliest planters. On its reaching the comparatively 
new and vulgar era of the fifteenth century, when the fame of the Al- 
fonsos began to be noised abroad, till, by degrees, it challenged that of 
its proudest contemporaries, Ferrara rose to a height of power and in- 
fluence inferior to few; and for some period at the head of*all, as the 
favoured seat of learning and the Muses, a lavish patron of the arts, and 
finally rendered sacred by the genius and the misfortunes of a Tasso. 

Not unfrequently, however, under the name and form of republican 
liberty, the spirit of arbitrary power really obtained, and the head of the 
“fierce democracy,” whether Gonfalonier, prince, or priest, swayed the 
actual sceptre for the time being, till a new revolution, or a formidable 
rival, stepped in to take their share agreeably to the laws of political 
vicissitude. 

It was thus that the temporary ruler, as the depository of the laws, 
undertook likewise to administer them—became his own “ Grand 
Justiciary,” and when strongly seated, was too prone to put his lordly 
interpretation upon them. But this arbitrary effort was never aimed at 
the great bankers and merchants of the day, who, in fact, dictated the 
spirit of the governments, which at len with wealth and luxury, 
merged into aristocracy or monarchy—as in Florence, Milan, Venice, 
Modena, and other lesser states of Italy. Hence, where state-reasons 
intervened not, the lesser people, dependents, artists, poets, et hoc genus 
omne, as they do to the present hour, felt the full weight of arbitrary 
rule and council which demurred to richer personages, as the Michael 
Angelos, Cellinis, Ariostos, and Tassos, so ingenuously and touchingly 
acquaint us. However unhappily this be, and we have good reasons to 
infer, may long continue to be, there was now and then a happy excep- 
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tion when power fell into the hands of a just and liberal ruler. It was 
under the milder sway of Alfonso I.—but the second Duke of Ferrara— 
so often extolled with pride by ducal bards and annalists, there lived a 
merchant, though by no means of the first class, allied to the family of 
the Correggiari, known for his skill in the manufacturing of silks and 
finer stuffs, combining with it the business of a wholesale mercer, in 
which he had established a respectable traffic. Lucio di Ziviero was 
respected, moreover, for his scrupulous regard to honour and faith in his 
least engagements, nor less so for his public spirit, and the aid he afforded 
to useful and charitable institutions. Among other assistants in his es- 
tablishment, in whom he had the greatest confidence, was a clerk named 
Poquito, an orphan, whom he had befriended from the hour of his father’s 
death, educating, and finally placing him, after some years’ trial, in an 
influential and responsible department of the business. He was what is 
usually termed by tradesmen, a “ wonderful sharp lad,” by which is 
meant not merely intelligent in that which concerns his own branch, but 
with an eye to see, a head to take in and remember, and a latent power, 
as it were, to comprehend, to master the details, and by degrees to direct 
or put right, if at a loss, the managers or even the principals themselves. 
There were then, and there are now, wherever a field of action opens for 
them, numbers of young men born with this peculiar business-tact and 
apprehension, as shesuaees to themselves as to their employers—the 
abundant germ of future capitalists and millionaires, when happily com- 
bined—as it too rarely is, with steady, regular habits, perseverance, and 
undeviating integrity. But this would seem like requiring too much 
from nature and favouring circumstances; for were the latter qualities 
half as general as the knowledge and the power to command success, 
men of capital and good fortune would by no means form such very rare 
aves in terris as they now do. 

It is the want of good-will, and of sound heart, and correct conduct 
which so often make the difference between the rich and the poor, the 
successful and the unsuccessful man, the possession of which render the 
dull, stupid plodder comparatively affluent, while the keen, sharp, 
fellows contrive at length to overreach themselves, and may be seen 
vagabonds, if not something worse, in their declining years. 

One, at least, of these innumerable examples doubtless was presented 
in our Messer Poquito, whose surprising quickness of business parts ac- 
quired for him the cognomen of Nuto, so alert was he in the interpreta- 
tion of signs and becks, without the loss of time incident to verbal 
directions. Besides his readiness of tongue and rapidity of hand, his 
clearness of head soon placed him in the direction of the accounts—a 
responsible position, which to the ambitious and the grasping often pre- 
sents no slight temptations. While his master, appreciating his parts, 
was generously considering how to remunerate him, by advancing him 
to a partnership in the business, the too sharp youth was maturing an 
ingenious system of plunder, such as would enable him to profit largely, 
and even to involve his principal before he should be exposed to ultimate 
detection. He basely proposed by such means to get his benefactor into 
his power ;—for not aware of his liberal views he considered himself 
slighted and neglected—and he would then, he reasoned, by aspersing 
his character, gradually render himself master of the entire business, 
nothing less satisfying his pride, avarice, and confidence in his own latent 
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powers—faults, which have blinded the judgment and destroyed the ex- 
tations of numbers more firmly seated than himself. 

About the same time a wealthy citizen, a friend of our merchant, died, 
and left him a considerable sum to be employed in whatever manner he 
pleased for the benefit of deserving young men who desired to establish 
themselves—an example worthy of imitation in every great commercial 
city. Lucio complied rigidly with the intentions of the donor, and 
among the benefited was Poquito, further to secure whose interest he 
placed the said portion for his capital in his own firm, thus virtually ren- 
dering him a partner in it upon honourable terms, and without appearing 
to hurt his pride, which he knew to be great. He would thus be able to 
liquidate the debt at his pleasure. He would have done more, but ever 
just in his dealings, and knowing that he had large outstanding accounts, 
aud a numerous family not yet established, he was guided by prudence 
and moderation, being resolved, like the wise Norman, though he 
conferred a small power, “ not to pull off his clothes before he went to 
bed.” : 

Then having summoned his sharp-eyed clerk—even then cogitating 
on his stool the most unprincipled schemes—to attend him in his own 
office, he kindly observed, 

“| have long wished, my young friend, for a fitting occasion on which 
to express my sense of your services to the house, the most gratifying 
return, assuredly, which you could make me for the early pains I took to 
place you where you might display your abilities. A clerk who has 
served long and well ought not to make a bad partner, and to show my 
esteem for you, and my continued confidence, I have this day lodged to 
your credit, as a fourth share partner in my house, the sum of 5000/. as 
a start for you, and that you may stand asa principal with myself in this 
office and on our Exchange. An occasion has presented itself to enable 
me to serve you; and here I hand you your share of the last quarter's 
profits, which I trust that your ability and energy will ere long raise into 
amore considerable item.” 

With these words he handed Messer Poquito 500/.—and how his eyes 
sparkled at sight of these first fruits of a connexion which one would 
have thought he would have put forth every effort in his power to have 
extended and confirmed. But no, he was too deeply involved in his own 
nefarious purposes, his grasping spirit, and desire to become the head of 
a great firm, to listen to the dictates of sound policy, honour, and grati- 
tude. By dint of the most obsequious observance and artful flattery, he 
gradually acquired an ascendency which enabled him to pursue his 
schemes more confidently and even recklessly than before. For some 
time he carried on his depredations silently, and so as to avoid detection ; 
but he knew that this could not last ; the general balance of accounts 
and the taking of stock must ultimately reveal the character of his trans- 
actions. The time was come; he must strike a blow; and he was 
goaded by envy, moreover, at perceiving the large increasing profits, 
which his pride attributed wholly to his own dexterity, and with the 
sophistry employed by knaves, led him to look upon himself as an injured 
man. 

To grasp all, therefore, as he was resolved, he must risk a desperate as 
well as a deep game ; he must become master of Lucio’s fate ; and how 
so effectually as by depriving him of his character—of that priceless 
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jewel to every mercantile man, without which he can no longer hold up 
his head before the world. The malice of fraud once entered upon, is 
incalculable ; but however ingenious and unfathomable in appearance, its 
inherent fatuity, and the delusions with which it cheats the judgment, 
are still more powerful ; no species of imposition—least of al in mer- 
cantile transactions—is ever safe. The law relating to copartnership was 
extremely strict in all the commercial cities of Italy; to rob his own 
firm or house was in a man of business as heinous as to rob that of his 
neighbour, and at that time a capital offence. The amount of property 
on Ziviero’s premises was immense ; the warehouses were full of precious 
goods, and of that where the finest qualities of Eastern product were 
deposited, he alone preserved the keys. M. Poquito had long regarded 
this privileged caution with a jealous eye. That alone hardened him in 
his diabolic plans, and he resolved to render that the instrument of his 
partner's ruin. He had refused likewise to admit him at once to an 
equal share of the profits, and though possessed of ample competence 
and growing wealth, “ was he,” he argued, “to slave for the benefit of 
another” —forgetting that all he was, all he had, was that generous 
patron's gift—*‘ till death should kindly remove him from his sight.” He 
watched; he took an impression of the keys; he soon held and clinked 
them to his heart’s content—those happy doubles he had often longed 
for, and thought it the sweetest sound he had ever heard. It did not at 
all seem to his ear, then, like a malefactor’s knell. No, no; that was 
reserved for a partner, in whom he only saw a benefactor, whom, because 
he would not love, he must hate ; a master, whose severe truth, justice, 
and integrity he had learnt to fear; a partner, who kept him out of his 
fair share of the profits. 

To effect the robbery, and to support the subsequent accusation, the 
villain stood in need of an assistant ; and with wonderful consistency of 
crime, he selected for a congeniality of taste and sentiments, though yet 
comparatively young and uninitiated—his own brother. Together the 
contrived, with infinite address and secrecy, as they concluded, to despoil 
the richest depository in the establishment of some of the choicest Eastern 
treasures. Having prepared every thing, to the least details of his plot, 
that was to be said and done on occasion of the first explosion, M. Poquito 
quite exulted when he was accosted by his unsuspecting partner the 
ensuing morning :— 

“My good friend, I regret to say we have been robbed. Some portion 
of our most valuable goods has disappeared.” 

“‘ Disappeared, sir ; how do you mean disappeared 7” 

“ Yes, and from the ‘ bottega,’ No. 1, which contains the selection of 
our richest stuffs.” 

** Broken into, say you, from without, by thieves -, 

“Oh, no! every thing just as I left it, no trace.” 

“Strange, indeed ! for you alone have the keys.” 

“That is what most surprises me!” replied Lucio, _ 

“And surprises me too, sir, I assure you,” was Poquito’s reply, in @ 
tone and with a manner he had never before ventured to adopt. “ I feel 
most happy,” he continued, “that it was not under my charge when it 
happened.” 

Ziviero at these words looked offended and surprised. 
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«“ Why,” he replied, “ you do not suppose that, under any circum- 
stances, I could have suspected you!” 

It is not a question of suspicion, or of any other feeling; but of 
stubborn fact. As such it must be investigated. You alone had admis- 
sion—you were in sole charge, if it be made clear that the place has not 
rs = say, been forcibly entered, it follows that you only are responsible 
or the.... 

Ziviero started, and was in the very act of striking the insolent to the 
ground ; but happily he restrained his just anger. 

“ What mean you, boy? It is unbecoming to jest upon such a subject ; 
and for you.” 

“I do not jest. I meant to say the theft .... but you were so very 
sensitive that you interrupted me. It must be made known to the po- 
lice ; it is for justice, not I to decide.” 

The merchant stood pale and speechless with indignation and astonish- 
ment. Was this the once-obsequious and attentive clerk; the gentle, 
grateful youth, the careful, watchful servant; the friend so anxious for 
his least wish and comfort; the young partner in whose fidelity, honour, 
integrity, and good heart, he so implicitly confided? It was evidently the 
wretch’s object either to provoke his partner to a breach of the peace—a 
great point for him—or to kill him by surprise and horror at a blow. 
But after a brief struggle, the merchant's spirit rose equal to the emer- 
gency. 

‘* What is it you would insinuate, lost, unhappy man? Or have you 
taken leave of your senses ? Am I a character to defraud my own part- 
ner? Are my circumstances such as to countenance such a supposition ? 
Awake and think.” 

“ T am awake, sir; it is you who have slept. You have not paid at- 
tention to the books of late ; the house is not in the position you sup- 
pose; but you must first clear yourself before me and the world.” 

“ Dare you threaten me? Is it come to this—is this the reward of all 
my care and goodness, to you and to yours, when left hopeless and aban- 
doned by all ?” 

“ Rather let me inquire,” replied the bold knave, “ is this the reward 
of all my long exertions—to defraud me of a part even of the miserable 
share which your vile avarice—too great to be resisted—out of mere policy, 
apportioned to me.” 

“You are mad to talk thus. I shall go.” 

* It is too late . . the police are at hand, you must prepare to accom- 
pany them, for I now tell you that I have watched you long . . . I have 
ample evidence against you ; our books will show the extent of your de- 
predations, which must soon have terminated in my ruin. Iam but too 
lenient to afford you this notice.” 

Ere the merchant could reply, the serjeant and his men made their ap- 
pearance ; and so great was thie horror at the sight, as to render him in- 
capable either of speech or of resistance. Unhappily this sudden terror, 
as it has frequently happened to men falsely accused of some heinous 
crime, was interpreted by the spectators into an admission of guilt, and 
so complete was the prostration it had momentarily produced, that his 
very clerks themselves gazed at each other with looks of strange sus- 
picion, in which commiseration and blank dismay were largely mingled. 

Nor was the surprise of the magistrates before whom the accused was 
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carried, less painful when they beheld the extreme fear and disorder in 
his looks and appearance, so opposite to what they supposed would be the 
bearing and demeanour of one innocent. Still the chief, turning towards 
Poquito, with a half doubtful and indignant air, 

“ Have you taken good heed, sir, that there is no mistake here ; what 
are we to think ?” 

“Tf you knew him, sir, as well as I do; if your property had been so 
depredated, if you had toiled and watched as long as I have leas to detect 
the authors of the wholesale plunder, and obtain the evidence which I 
have done, you would find that there is no mistake.” 

« Ah, that is yet to appear, my good sir.” 

“Tt will, gentlemen; though I deeply deplore the necessity for such 
an accusation—so calculated to injure me in every way, and which only 
my sensé of justice . . ” 

“Enough!” exclaimed the chief, “ give your evidence.” 

This had been so artfully prepared, and sounded so extremely probable, 

ther with the confusion of the prisoner, who seemed more and more 
appalled as the deponent proceeded, that the magistrate, keeping his eye 
fixed upon him, said, with a severe and threatening aspect, 

“How ! have you nothing to reply to so serious a charge? you, till 
now so irreproachable! have you only been playing the hypocrite to 
perfection? Is this an act worthy the close of what the world esteemed 
your upright and honourable career ?” 

At being thus addressed before the whole court, Ziviero started out 
of his horrid trance as if a serpent had stung him. 

“ What is it you have said, signor? I dream.” 

Whether this is a deed,” thundered the chief, “becoming the house 
of the Corregiari, of your years, of the character of a merchant? Do you 
hear—do you understand? to defraud a man who has loyally served you ; 
devoting to you the entire energies of his active indefatigable mind during 
a period, we are assured, of twenty years ?” 

* As God is my witness !” exclaimed the accused, clasping his hands in 
his agony, “God and all the saints of heaven—I am innocent—innocent 
of the foul charge laid against me. Alas, that I should have lived to see 
this day!” and he tore his hair as he spoke, as one beside himself. 

Then his subsequent attempt at exculpation in such a state of mind 
tended rather to confirm than to rebut the presumed circumstantial evi- 
dence, so closely and deliberately brought to bear, as almost to defy sus- 
picion. 

“ You had better stop, sir,” observed the chief ; “1 stop you for your 
own sake—by all means take counsel, and reserve your defence ; there is, 
I deeply regret to say, only too much evidence to authorise your commit- 
ment. ‘Take away the prisoner.” 

The unhappy man was spared the last words, for he was removed in a 
state of insensibility. He was again and again brought before the court; 
repeated efforts were made in the legal spirit of the age, to threaten or 
surprise him into a confession—but allin vain. It was next debated how 
far it might be expedient to overcome his obstinacy by applying the ques- 
tion—a threat met only by expressions of indignant a and scorn, 
for Ziviero no longer cared to live with a blasted name. ut now the 


family, friends, and connexions of the merchant, having recovered from 
the first shock caused by so strange unexpected an event, began to 
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gather round him. They proceeded to take the first counsel, to consult, 
to investigate, and their representations made no small impression, accom- 
panied by the repeated and earnest asseverations of the accused upon the 
chief magistrate. | New researches were made, tending to increase those 
doubts; bail to an enormous amount was tendered for his security, and he 
was at length set at large, upon a deposit of any thousand pounds. 

The false accuser, on being made acquainted with these proceedings, 

entered the strongest protests, and these being ineffectual, he determined 
to memorialise the duke himself, as an injured subject unable to obtain jus- 
tice on account of the rank and wealth of the parties,—not without strong 
insinuations of bribery as regarded the magistracy. Deeply incensed, and 
luming himself upon his even-handed justice, the duke assured him that 
he should have redress. Forthwith, having summoned the chief, with the 
whole of the bench and council, Alfonso angrily asked upon what charge 
Corregiari had been imprisoned? The chief, a man of great parts, and 
deeply versed in the jurisprudence of the age, calmly replied,— 

** May it. please your highness, the laws of our state were enacted rather 
of a severe than of a lenient character, with a view, by deterring offenders, 
to the public good. For this reason it behoves us, their administrators, 
in the execution of them, to temper their severity upon fitting occasions, 
when doubts arise, or the extension of leniency may seem good. The 
ordonnances of this city in particular, enjoin that the decrees of your ex- 
cellency, as such, should be enforced. Yet the sense of equity which 
should soften this rigour must be allowed its due weight, if there be any 
truth in the customary saying ‘ that overstrict justice is a grievous injury ;’ 
and hence I am induced to temper such justice with a degree of mercy.” 

The chief then detailed all the circumstances of the case; the duke 
was satisfied, and enjoined him to leave no method untried to arrive at 
the truth. 

The poor merchant, little aware all this time of the extent of Poquito’s 
malice and enormity, and feeling that he was gradually recovering his 
credit in men’s minds, made a proposition, through his friends, to con- 
clude the affair, by paying over the capital placed to the accuser’s credit 
in the concern, with the addition of a large sum. This ill-advised step 
was immediately seized upon by the artful villain as an implied admis- 
sion of guilt ; and he hurried to inform the chief magistrate and the 
ducal council. 

‘Well, sir,” was the reply, “you complained of being robbed and 
cheated by your partner, and if you get back your capital with interest, 
and ovum orer and above, how make you it good that you are a plundered 
man ¢ 

“Tam... by destroying my future prospects.” 

‘* Let me remind you, sir, that you are the creature of his bounty. I 
have thought deeply on the matter—and I advise you . . . It will do you 
more credit to let the matter drop. Show that you have a heart as well 
as a head, for you will never improve your prospects by destroying his.” 

“IT am determined,” replied the wretch, “that his frauds shall be 
exposed and punished ; justice is denied me; and I shall acquaint the 
duke with the proposal just made to me, equivalent, as I take it, to an 
avowal of guilt.” 


Accordingly he again addressed his complaint to the sovereign, contain- 
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ing the proposition made to him, and declaring that if justice were longer 
denied him, he should be driven by despair to lay violent hands upon 
himself; the offence was a capital one; and the extreme penalty of the 
law ought to be inflicted. To give strength to his former evidence, he 
secretly conveyed into the merchant’s house some articles of the goods he 
had himself stolen—a refinement of treachery which was to crown his 
hopes, but which, providentially, became the means of his own detec- 
tion. For Ziviero now began to suspect, from a number of little cireum- 
stances, in addition to the persevering malice directed against him, that 
no one but Poquito was the author of the theft. He imparted his reasons 
to the chief, beseeching him that a strict watch might be set, night and 
day, near his own house, so as to take note of all whoshould enter or leave 
it. 

This one judicious measure defeated all the deep-laid schemes of the 
traitor. Marco, his younger brother and confederate, under pretence of 
delivering a message to the house-steward, was seen to enter by the back 
way, after taking a cautious survey, late in the evening. He was fol- 
lowed, seized, and searched. Some valuable articles, missing from the 
first “‘ warehouse” under the keys of the principal, were found concealed 
upon him. Without a moment’s delay, he was carried before the chief 
magistrate. 

Ziviero, for whose safe custody the latter had become responsible to 
the duke, as the friends of the merchant to himself, was immediately sum- 
moned from another department. What was his surprise—his joy ! 
Under the mere threat of an immediate application of the question, the 
trembling culprit made his confession, accusing his own brother, and ul- 
timately revealing the whole progress of his iniquitous project. Scarcely 
had he, to the horror of all who heard him, made an end of his confes- 
sion, when the name of Messer Poquito was pronounced in a loud voice. 
He had come to make a fresh deposition before the chief of the bench. 
Suspecting nothing, he entered with a triumphant air, in the idea that 
his last feat was a master-piece; he was come to give the coup de grace 
to the man who stood between his soaring ambition to be at the head of 
a great house and a princely fortune. He lost no time; and addressing 
himself to the bench in a loud, harsh, decided voice, he happened to raise 
his eyes to the felon’s dock opposite, and beheld the hueless face of his 
young and only brother. 

0 say no more, it altogether presented a scene fit for the pen of a 
Crabbe or the pencil of a Wilkie. There he stood, his eyes rivetted on 
that face, with an expression of unutterable surprise and terror. Not a 
word was spoken. At length the magistrate, in a voice that sounded like 
the trumpet of doom on that caitiff's soul, thundered forth, “ You have 
long. sir, been crying for justice, and you shall now have it. So great, 
so incessant was your ardour for it, that you declared you would have 
fe enemy’s life or lose your own. You are no false prophet; in the 
atter particular you will assuredly be gratified; you need not indulge 
the slightest further anxiety on that subject.” 

“Mercy ! mercy! I will confess—give up all !” 

“Such mercy as you would have shown,” replied the chief, “and that 
only you shall have. Probably your brother's life will be spared, he being 
the victim of your own diabolic arts, and let that suffice” (but it seemed 
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by no means sufficient for Messer Poquito); “and now, serjeant, remove 
your prisoners.” , ; 

The chief magistrate then at once repaired to his ducal highness. 

“T need not remind your excellency,”” he began, ‘ that for some time 
I have induced you to respite the condemned merchant, for I felt there 
was more in the affair than was on the surface; and that he might per- 
chance be the victim of treachery. And he has indeed been the inno- 
cent and suffering martyr to a most hellish plot—one of the worst kind 
I ever yet heard of —* deceitful and desperately wicked as is man’s heart.’ 
My lord, the accuser himself is the thief, the traitor, and the ingrate, 
He is deserving of death, and let him die.” ei 

“ Grazia di Dio!” exclaimed the good duke; “in all my cogitations 
—and I have puzzled myself a great deal with this case—I never once 
conceived it possible, so very base and heinous is the offence. I perfectly 
agree with you, sir, that no merey can be extended to such a culprit—an 
example must be made—and I wish it may be made known to every 
commercial city throughout Italy, now and for ever more, as inculcating 
the extreme peril of once giving way to temptation—the parent of 
so many crimes. In a country so teeming with trade and commerce as 
ours, the knowledge of it is doubly valuable!” 

In short, Messer Poquito, spite of his long head, was hanged, and 
great was the sensation produced among all ranks—we trust for good— 
upon that exemplary day. 
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WOOING. 
BY J, E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


How shall I woo thee? not with accents wild, 
With feverish sighs, nor murmuring, soft and mild ; 
Nor oaths, nor vows, easily made and broken, 
Nor with bright gems—too earthly for love’s token! 
No—lI would read to thee the burning Jays 
Of the ald bards who wrote in love’s young days ; 
The quaint romance—tlhe heart-inspiring theme, 
That, like the influence of some pleasant dream, 
Wafts the lulled senses in its strange delight 
Far above eartli—to realms all pure and bright : 
And I would tell thee how my boyhood caught 

Fire from those olden lyrics, till it grew 
Into a flame—a passion, beauty-fraught ; 

And | too struck the chords—and echo threw 
My own wild lays, all worthless as they were, 
Into the realms of song—or praise or blame to share. 


Thus would I woo thee! and when fields were green, 
And sunshine warm, and hedge-flowers blooming seen, 
Wandering the path of some green lane along, 

There would I sing some strain of gentle song 

By thee inspired—and thus our hearts should be 

Two hearts as one—and joined by poesy ! 




















ANOTHER HOUR WITH THE OLD MASTERS." 


BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


Ir is long since a work of equal interest, merit, and authority 
issued from the press. Mr. Stirling is most happy in his theme and his 
style : he conveys information to the English reader which has been too 
long unattainable. With his “Annals of the Artists of Spain” a great 
portion of the history of that fertile and unhappy country is blended, and 
his pages abound in sketches of her beauties. We walk with him be- 
neath the palm-trees of Valencia, and in those green wilds of Estrema- 
dura, which tempted an emperor from his throne. We tread with him 
the cathedral walks of Hornbeams, in the Gardens of Aranjuez, and the 
dim corridors of the convent palace on the hills of Castile. We seem 
to lament together the fall of the Moors from those arched and ai 
windows of the Alhambra that look down on the Darro and the Vega, 
He opens to us so much of truth and novel interest, that we forgive his 
dispelling a few romantic fictions in which our imagination had delighted, 
we especially his tracing up to a story-telling pump-maker the piece of 
tragic gossip to which Europe owes the “ Don Carlos” of Schiller and the 
“Filippo” of Alfieri. ‘These Artist Annals contain many anecdotes of that 
joyless race of monarchs who inherited from the neglected Juana her mad- 
ness and her crowns ; and we find on his page far more lively and pleasant 
sketches of their etiquette-persecuted queens than are furnished by the 
Lives of the “ Reynas Catholicas’” which Florez prepared under the 
patronage of Elizabeth Farnese. Mr. Stirling calls up around him the 
great historic dead. He shows us the beauty of Eboli, and her grim 
lover with the glow of passion on his dark cheek. Those gay ministers, 
learned alike in the craft of statesmanship and the romance of intrigue, 
Perez and Olivarez, in slashed garments and plume-shadowed hat, pass 
before us. The bells and litanies of St. Yuste, and the marriage pomps 
of the Isle of Pheasants are all summoned from the silence and darkness 
of the past, to give zest and dramatic interest to his narration, There is 
a thrilling and chivalrous tone in this writer's style which recalls that 
remark of Sir Philip Sidney, so often quoted by Mrs. Hemans on 
the ballad of “Chevy Chase,”—‘‘It stirs the heart like the sound of 
the trumpet.” He has woven together with a charming skill anecdotes, 
similes, and illustrations gathered from the chronicles of the world, the 
pages of general literature, and the efforts of art. ‘This book restores to 
us something of that interest in the literature of Spain which the perusal 
of Lockhart’s Spanish ballads awoke in days gone by, sending us forth 
zealously with grammar and dictionary to do battle with the stately 
Moor, and on the dewy Vega 


** A coger Trebol, damas 
La Maiiana de San Juan.” 


_“ The Annals of the Artists of Spain. By Wm. Stirling, M.A. John Oli- 
vier, 59, Pall Mall, 1848. 
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What Chasles says of the Spanish drama in his “ Etudes sur ? Espagne,” 
is true also of the history of her schools of painting. ‘“ L’Espagne tira 
son théatre de son propre sein. Sans traditions a respecter, sans theatre 
établi, sans habitudes antérieures, elle consulta ses mceurs, toutes de peril 
et de hasard—elle demanda conseil & sa passion, et cette passion était 
catholique !” 

It is a severe and solemn beauty that characterises the efforts and 
involves the memories of the artists of Spain. It is like their own 
Escorial, and stands as that palace-convent, grave and hallowed, and 
apart from all other associations. These great men flourished beneath 
the awe-inspiring patronage of the mighty church of Spain; thus, 
“ Murillo and Espinosa were much employed by the friars who wore the 
brown frock of St. Francis. Carducho and Zurbaran most affected the 
Carthusians, whose white robes and hoods they managed with fine skill 
and effect. Roelas was the peculiar painter of the crafty and sable- 
stoled followers of Loyola.” The adopted children of these gloomy patrons, 
what marvel then that the dark shadow of the cloister, and aisle, and 
vault rest on the conceptions of these painters—on the brows and gar- 
ments of their saints and martyrs! Their genius was bound, a solemn 
and hallowed offering, to the altars of their faith ; and beneath them 
yawned, in a silence more admonitory and impressive than any verbal 
eloquence, the dim dungeons of the Inquisition, that kept guard over 
the purity of the painter’s ideal. It was not their province to pourtray 
the nude beauties, the glowing tints, the wavy golden hair, belonging to 
the light loves of the princes and painters of Italy—to the wives and 
daughters of the artists of the North. The draped Venus, in the 
character of the maiden-mother—of the fair saint, on whose beauty is 
falling the glory and crown of martyrdom—the grim old hermit and 
emaciate confessor—these were their chosen studies ; in such subjects 
lies their principal excellence. These grave sons of Art, who most fre- 
quently look down upon us from amid a cloud of shadows, of solemn 
mystery and associations, have found in Mr. Stirling an appropriate 
historian ; one, who in a reverent spirit, confident in the high merit of 
his theme, and strong in a vast knowledge and love of his subject, enters 
on his labour. 

“ The Spanish painter,” he writes, “ well understood the dignity of his 
task, and not seldom applied himself to it with a zealous fervour worthy of 
the holiest friar. Like Fra Angelico at the dawn of Italian painting, Vicente 
Joanes was wont to prepare himself for a new work by means of prayer 
and fasting, and the holy Eucharist. The life of Luis de Vargas was as 
pure as his style. He was accustomed to discipline his body with the 
scourge, and, like Charles V., he kept by his bedside a coffin, in which 
he would lie down to meditate on death.” The Spanish clergy have 
distinguished themselves as artists. Pictures, and carvings, and ilumi- 
nated manuscripts of exquisite beauty have owed their existence to the 
consecrated leisure of these sons of the church, who showed themselves 
in Spain most liberal and capable patrons of genius. Some of the quiet 
cells of those who vowed their time to God have been made by a lovely 
fiction the scene of legendary story. The blessed Mary is said to have 
descended amid the quiet slumbers of some favoured worshipper, and 
floating upon the diaphanous glory of her just deserted heaven, she 
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wakened the monk-artist to pourtray her human semblance for the editica- 
tion of pious votaries. A glowing and hallowed imagination was father 
to that fable—it had birth within the cool shade of the cloister, among 
a stillness that alone vibrated to music, expressing the passions of holy 
love and human penitence. And these found able illustrators amid the 
artists of Spain. Admirable specimens of their skill are now in this 
country. ‘The private collections of England could probably furnish 
forth a gallery of Spanish pictures second only to that of the Queen of 
Spain.” Mr. Stirling also remarks that Murillo alone of the Spanish 
painters has effected an entrance into “our unhappy national collection;” 
but the variety of his style may be better appreciated in his works at 
Dulwich College, where Velasquez likewise shines with some Justre. The 
altar-piece of the chapel of Magdalene College at Oxford is not to be for- 
gotten in an enumeration of the gems of Spanish painting in the pos- 
session of our countrymen and public institutions. It was given toa 
Spanish master by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; to Morales by the university. 
“ Probably,” as Mr. Stirling somewhat satirically observes, “ because he 
was the only artist of the Peninsula whose name had yet reached Ox- 
ford.” With more justice it has since been attributed to one of the 
Ribaltas, of whose fame it is no less worthy than of the rich and solemn 
altar which it adorns. It represents our Lord bearing his Cross, and 
expressing in his beautiful countenance that sublime and self-forgetting 
devotion with which he turned to hush the wailings of the daughters of 
Jerusalem ; his head and hands are finished with extreme delicacy ; a 
knotted halter hangs from his neck; his robe is of the rich mulberry 
tint peculiar to the school of Valencia; and in a hollow, to his left, are 
seen the thieves and shouting rabble thronging the way to Calvary. 
This fine specimen of Valencian art was found, it is said, in a Spanish 
vessel captured at the attack on Vigo in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
was destined, perhaps, for au offering to some conventual shrine, or for 
the adornment of a vice-regal chapel in the New World.” Those, who 
like ourselves, have recently gazed on this sublime picture, will be de- 
lighted to meet with an authentic notice of it. 

The fourth and fifth chapters of the first volume of “The Aunals” are 
most highly interesting to the general reader: they treat of the solemn 
and majestic Escorial, which has been considered with such various feelings, 
and is the subject of so many differing opinions. This vow-raised palace, 
which struck Swinburne with ‘“‘ awe and pleasure,” was pronounced by 
Cumberland “ a graceless mass.” Quinet deciphered amid the peaks and 
black ravines of its Sierras, a gigantic inscription, wherein was written the 
nation’s epitaph, “ Ci-git l'Espagne; elle a été assassinée en cet endroit 
par le St. Office et par Philippe II. De Profundis !” 

The reflection is highly characteristic which the sight of the palace 
convent provoked from a Parisian, to whom it was explained that 
Philip IL., in the midst of his doubt as to the result of the battle of St. 
Quentin, vowed, in case he were victorious, a majestic fane to St. Laurence, 
the patron saint of the day. 

“Ah, mon Dieu,” cried the gentleman, gazing on the monotonous 
sternness of the massy facades, “qu'il faut que cet homme ait eu peur 
pour faire un pareil Voeu et l'exécuter.” While that pleasant gossip, 
Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantes tells us, she considers this building 
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to be “‘d’une beauté tellement triste et farouche que l’'ame est attristée 
en apercevant ce monument et de la superstition magnifique de Phi- 
“No t structure was ever more strongly stamped with the cha- 
racter of its founder,” says Stirling. ‘‘ Seated amidst the rocks and deserts 
of the Guadarramas, it was the fitting abode of the austere brotherhood 
of St. Jerome, and its dim halls and cloisters are the seenes which imagi- 
nation most loves to people with the ecstatic monk, the iron-visaged in- 

uisitor, and the dark and terrible figures of the ancient fanaticism. The 
cheerless, prison-like palace, seems adapted solely to shelter the old age 
of that relentless prince, who, in the prime of his manhood, welcomed to 
Spain his young and beautiful bride, Isabella of Valois, with fire and 
faggot and the human sacrifices of an Auto-da-Fé. Where is the mind 
in which the very name of the Escorial does not awaken thought and 
evoke high associations. For the student of history it stands like a 
land-mark on the hills of Castile; a relic of the days that are gone, 
when it was the pride of the Spaniard and the envy of the foreigner; 
an outward and visible type of the glory and pre-eminence of Spain. 
To the pious Catholic it is an object of affectionate reverence, as the 
noblest monastic foundation ever consecrated by his church to daily and 
nightly prayer and praise, to contemplation and holiness, to alms-deeds 
and study ,» and to the honour of his faith. The scholar may still regard 
it with interest, as once the stately home of learning and research, and as 
a mine not yet exhausted of Arabian and Castilian lore, and the artist as 
one of the greatest shrines of painting, for which Titian and Velasquez 
laboured, where Rubens and Murillo studied, and where a line of kings for 
two centuries hived the treasures of European art.” 

The account which Mr. Stirling so eloquently gives of the materials 
and decorations of the Escorial, collected from all parts of the world, re- 
calls the sacred page of the Hebrew historian, when he detailed the wonders 
of the first Temple raised on the hills of Jerusalem to‘ the honour of the 
same Almighty Being whose glory Philip worshipped, darkened and 
shadowed by the clouds of superstition and the types and additions of men 
on the rocks of the Spanish desert. 

** Italy,” says our author, “ was ransacked for pictures, statues, models, 
and designs ; the mountains of Sicily and Sardinia for jaspers and agate ; 
and every sierra of Spain furnished its contribution of marbles. Madrid, 
Florence, and Milan supplied the sculptures of the altars; Guadalajana and 
Cuenca, gratings and balconies ; Zaragossa, the gates of brass; Toledo and 
the Low Countries, lamps, candelabra, and bells ; the New World, the finest 
woods; and the Indies, both East and West, the gold and gems of the 
Custodia and the five hundred Reliquaries. The tapestries were wrought 
in Flemish looms ; and for the sacerdotal vestments there was scarcely a 
nunnery in the empire, from the rich and noble Orders of Brabant and 
Lombardy to the poor sisterhoods of the Apulian Highlands, but sent an 
offering of needlework to the honoured fathers of the Escorial.” 

It is the opinion of Mr. Stirling, “ that Philip would, on the whole, 
have better attained the object that lay so near his heart, had he more 
fully entrusted to native genius the embellishments of his beloved 
monastery ;” and of this the king himself seems to have been aware, for, 
after the death of his great artist, Navarrete, known by the sobriquet of 
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El Mudo (the Dumb), he is said frequently to have been sensible, when 
his highly remunerated Zuccaros were covering with bad paintings the 
walls of the Escorial, “that a far finer hand lay cold at Toledo,” and 
frequently declared among all his Italian artists there was none who 
could equal his dumb Spaniard. Vargas, Cespedes, and Joanes, each 
the pride of his native city, were unhonoured and unknown in the 
Escorial. 

“ Spain has no Rafael,” writes our author, ‘‘ no Correggio, nor has she 
a Dante, nor a Shakspeare ; yet, her noble Castilian tongue possesses 
the single book, of which the humowr, so strictly national, and yet so 
true and universal, has become native to all Europe; and Spain has 
produced the painters, whose works unite high excellence of conception 
and execution, with an absolute adherence to nature, and are thus 
best fitted to please the most critical, as well as the most uneducated, 
eyes. If the visible and material efforts of the pencil may be compared 
with the airy flights of thought, Velasquez and Murillo may be said to 
appeal, like Cervantes, to the feelings and perceptions of all men ; and, 
like him, they will be understood and enjoyed, where the loftiest strains 
of Shakspeare and the ideal creations of Rafael would find no sympathy, 
because addressed to a kindred and responsive imagination, belonging 
wy to minds of a higher order. The crazy gentleman of La Mancha 
and his squire will always be more popular with the many than the 
wondrous Prince of Denmark; and those who turn away perplexed and 
disappointed from the Spasimo or the Transfiguration, would probably 
gaze, with ever fresh delight, on the moving captains and spearmen 
of Velasquez, or on Murillo’s thirsty multitudes flocking to the rock that 
gushed in Horeb.” 

Mr. Stirling, in his Introduction, gives a brief sketch of the different 
schools,—that are proud of names for the most part unknown to us. 
Toledo was the cradle of Spanish painting, and there flourished the 
school of Castile, whence it was transferred to Madrid under the second 
Philip. It is generally distinguished by a dark and sober style of calour- 
ing, gray backgrounds, and clouded skies. One of its great masters, 
however, El Mudo, imitated with success the splendour of Titian; while 
another, El Greco, who also had studied at Venice, played a thousand 
tricks with colour, which amazed Toledo, and injured his reputation. 
The great school of Andalusia, the beautiful Terra Beoetica, held its state 
and glory principally at Seville the proud—that of Valencia, sprang into 
eminence under Joanes, the Spanish Rafael. ‘The description of these 
two schools is too well told to be omitted or given in any but the author's 
own words :— 

“ Moving southward, we enter fairer regions, both by nature and art. 
The tawny brown of the Castiles, and the dismal snuff-coloured cloth 
that drapes the peasant who tills them, give place to fields, green and 
flowery, and mendicants flaunting in blue and scarlet rags. The gay 
blossoms of the cactus and oleander mantle the southern roots of the 
Sierra, and blush along the margin of the stream ; vivid mulberry and 
violet hues brighten the canvasses of Valencia; reds and golden yellows 
enrich those of Seville. The Madonnas and saintly women of the painters 
of these schools, reflect the grace and beauty of the daughters of the 
South, whose arched brows, lustrous eyes, and delicate features, are in- 
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herited from Arabian mothers and their Moslem lords, the captors of 
Spain, ‘who ennobled her breed, and high-mettled the blood in her 
veins.’ ” 

“ The Sevillians are fond of introducing into their pictures objects of 
still life, such as water-jars, and baskets of fruit and vegetables, which 
they painted with admirable effect. These they had excellent opportuni- 
ties of studying in the weekly fair, where Murillo and many of his ablest 
compeers were wont in their early days to gain a livelihood by selling 
the rude productions of their pencil, which they would retouch on the 
spot to suit the taste of their homely customers. Some of their ‘ Bode- 
gones’ Kitchen pieces, as they are called, where fish and game lie 
mingled with water-melons, citrons, and the large olives of Andalusia, 
are works of high technical merit. The Valencian painters of still-life 
chiefly affected the flowers that bloom so lavishly in that soft delicious 
clime, and have left flower-pieces not excelled in dewy freshness and 
luxuriant hues by the most elaborate efforts of the garden artists of Hol- 
land.” But we must leave the public to seek for themselves among these 
delightful annals the history and the characteristics of Morales the di- 
vine, and Sanchez Coello, “the Portuguese Titian.” Of old Cespedes, 
the excellent poet-artist, and Velasquez, who while he lived was courted 
and honoured by monarchs and nobles, and possesses so large a share of the 
admiration of posterity. “This painter of kings and horses has been 
compared as a painter of landscapes to Claude—as a painter of low life 
to Teniers ; his fruit pieces equal those of Sanchez Cotan or Van Kessel ; 
his poultry might contest the prizes with the fowls of Hondekoeter on 
their own dunghill, and his dogs might do battle with the dogs of 
Sneyders.” We have neither time nor space to comment on the inte- 
resting description of the three styles of Murillo. We, islanders have 
learned to love him for his “ Flower Girl”” and Peasants,’ and his sweet 
and holy cherub faces, and the calm beauty of his Madonnas; gentle 
saints, with enough of humanity on their fair brows to secure the sym- 
pathy of the multitude. There is in the third volume a lovely print of 
the Guardian Angel leading by the hand his little mortal charge, and 
pointing to the heavenly light that streams athwart a dark sky. There 
will be found in these pages the lives of those who worked on different 
subjects, and are characterised by another spirit. 

We read of the ferocious genius of Ribera, better known as I Spagno- 
letto. This painter, who delighted in martyrdoms, in scenes of agony and 
blood, was as cruel and unpleasing as his pictures. ‘To the murderous 
jealousy of Ribera and the faction who espoused his cause, may be traced 
the deaths of Annibal Caracci and Domenichino, and the disasters and 
disappearance of several other able men. The paintings for the chapel of 
St. Januarius were the prizes that occasioned this fatal contention. II 
Spagnoletto and his clique of artists, desired to secure the work for them- 
selves, in which conspiracy, however, they did not succeed. 

‘* No Van Huysum ever lingered over the dewy' breast of a rose, or the 
downy wing of a tiger-moth, no Vanderwerf ever dwelt on the ivory 
limbs of Ariadne with more fondness than was displayed by Ribera in 
elaborating the wrinkless of St. Anthony the Hermit, or the bloodstained 
bosom of the martyr Sebastian, bristling with the shafts of Dioclesian’s 
archers. His strength lay in the delineation of anatomy, his pleasure in 
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seizing the exact expression of the most hideous pain. Of Ixion on 
the we Bry in the Royal Gallery of Madrid, the tale is told, that being 
bought for a large price by Burgomaster Uffel, of Amsterdam, it so 
wrought on the imagination of his good dame in her pregnancy, that she 
brought forth a babe with hands incurably clenched, like those of Juno's 
lover in the picture. The shocked parents immediately got rid of their 
Ixion, it was carried back to Italy, and in time found its way into the 
royal collection of Spain.” It is a curious example of the perversit y of the 
human mind, that subjects like these should have been the chosen recrea- 
tions of an eye that opened in infancy on the palms and the fair women of 
Valencia, and rested for half a life time on the splendours of the Bay of 
Naples. The jealous and implacable Spaniard was, indeed, cursed with 
the evil eye, seeing frightful visions in the midst of sunshine and beauty. 
“ Omnia suffuscans mortis nigrore.” 

The fierce, though more harmless eestasies of Estaban March, the 
capital battle painter, form an amusing episode, he was wont to work himself 
up inte a tempest of rage by fighting among the old armour and arms 
with which he appropriately decorated the walls of his studio, beating a 
drum and blowing a trumpet. When the spirit of battle was fairly awakened 
within him, he sat down to “perform miracles on the field of battle- 
painting.” 

We have been much amused by the mischievous and witty tone with 
which Mr. Stirling has commented on the ‘gross inaccuracies as well as 
slight errors or anachronisms of the various writers whom he has quoted 
and referred to. Madame d’Aulnoy, with her pleasing appearance, brocade 
— and looped up negligée has not escaped ; her facts Mr. Stirling 

as found seasoned with fiction; the bad English remarkable in the utter- 
ances of “an ex-life-guardsman,” the inaccuracies of Cumberland and 
the dulness and abridgments of O'Neil, are dwelt upon in the preface, 
where we have laughed heartily over the critique on Monsieur Huard’s 
impudent ignorance and the equisitely French sentiment of his fictions 
and reflections, but we think that he might have spared the insertion of 
that little note, vol. ii. p. 679, which corrects the eloquent and excellent 
author of the article on Loyola, Edinburgh Review, No. 75, for an ana- 
chronism on the date of the Escorial, an accidental lapse of the pen, to 
which he was evidently led by that fervid eloquence common to himself 
and Mr. Stirling—a trivial error, certain to have been corrected on a re- 
vision of his essays for republication. 
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THE MASQUE OF DEATH. 


A BALLAD. 
By CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


Tne banner hung high on the castle tower, 

And the watchman was braying the midnight hour ; 
The monarch of Scotland, its boast and pride, 

That day had wedded his much-loved bride. 


And the barons and lairds in crowds were seen, 
With their bonnets of blue, and tartans green ; 
And the noblest maids of the land were there, 
With eyes out-sparkling their jewels rare. 


And the pipers piped to the merry dance, 
And twos by twos, threes by threes advance, 
And blythest and brightest among them all, 
Was the bridal pair at their bridal ball. 


Till straight to the monarch in breathless haste, 

As he jostled the guests, the warder paced, 

With “ Some strangers come, for ‘tis carnival-time, 
To beat a measure, and chant a rhyme.” 


Then slowly strode thro’ the mail-hung hall, 
Gaunt spectral figures, lank and tall, 

And at every step as they moved, they cried, 
“ Woe to the bridegroom, woe to the bride.” 


“ Birds evil omen’d—shapes not of earth, 

Why come ye to croak in this place of mirth ?” 

Thought the bride, as she trembled with doubt and fear, 
For they chilled the room with their atmosphere. 


With no sweet odours they filled the air, 
The tapestry glared with a lurid glare, 

And their motley mantles floating grim, 
Made the lights in the chamber red and dim. 


Murder, his blood-stained dagger raising, 
And Ruin with her torch outblazing, 
Frenzy with fixed unmeaning stare, 
And ashy-visaged wan Despair ; 


Guilt, with wild looks, as one possest, 
Remorse, with hand upon her breast, 
Panic, whose limbs like palsy shake, 

And Conscience, writhing with her snake ; 





Hatred, with eyes like burning coal, 
And Jealousy, with the poison-bowl, 
And Vengeance, panting hard for breath, 
/.nd more made up the court of Death. 


Foremost of all was the skeleton king, 

Such a grisly group he well might bring, 

And he ranged in a wreath, with his bony hand, 
And took, inthe midst of the ring, his stand. 





And the mystic circle’s space within, 

Was his fair-limbed bride, and daughter, Sin. 
Her locks were adders of gold to see, 

And “her face was as white as leprosy :” 


And she whirled and she twirled within, and without, 

And she toiled and she coiled, about and about, 

And she bound them, and wound them with twine and twist, 
As the snakes in accord to the music hissed. 
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And around and around with leap and with sweep, 
They measured time to the bagpipes’ keep, 

But no echo waked, as they whirl, and swim, 

Till their voices join in this choral hymn. 





Heigho, and well-a-day ! 

The wind it howls on the broad salt-way, 
The night-hawk shrieks as it sails along, 
And frightens the air with its boding song. 


Now low, now high, the breakers fly, 
And paint wierd shapes in the spectral sky : 
From the wrecks of the coast, where is no sea-room, 
And the corpses are weltering, we come! we come! 
Over the mountain and over the heath, 
We hasten to dance the Dance of Death, 
Woe, woe to the bridal day ! 
The bridegroom hies from his bride away : 


Heigho, and well-a-day ! 
The wind it howls on the broad sea-way, 
Dreary and dark was our irksome flight, 
As walked on the wings of the stormy night ; 
From the pestilent city and fields of blood, 
We have shitimed the froth of the wintry flood, 
From the wilderness swept by the red Simoom, 
Where the vultures are feasting, we come! we come! 
Over the mountain, and over the heath, 
We hasten to dance the Dance of Death. 

Woe! woe! to the bridal day, 
The bridegroom hies from the bride away. 


Heigho, and well-a-day ! 
The wind it howls on the broad sea-way : 
The lights are flickering dim and dimmer, 
The light of life shall soon cease to glimmer, 
Proudly it boasts of its flame so bright, 
But soon it will smoulder and sink in night : 
From the dying man’s bed, and the dungeon’s gloom, 
From the rack and the gibbet, we come ! we come ! 
lor the Masque of Death from the merry throng ; 
Shall choose a victim and drag him along ; 

Woe! woe! to the bridal day, 
The bridegroom hies from the bride away. 





Hollow and hoarse the voices that spoke, 

And they closed the dirge with a raven croak, 

Or as over a corpse the jackals scream, 

When they how! in chorus by Ganges stream. 

And shrieks arose from the bride-maids around, 
For Jolita had sunk in a swoon profound, 

They had tried, but in vain, to hush her alarms, 
And she lay, as one dead, in her bridegroom’s arms. 


But the spectres where ?—in mute amaze, 

All eyes on the vacant circle gaze ; 

They had swum unheard o'er the old oak-floor, 
They had passed unseen thro’ the old oak-door: 


But no baron or page had dared to ask 

The names of the masquers, the, jest of the masque ; 
Had some mummers been actjaf their parts too well, 
Or witchery woven a frightfyl spell ? 
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Were the vision false, or the vision true, 
That “ Anatomy grim,” and his ghastly crew, 
With an insolent pageant, or hellish show, 
Had converted a nigit of joy, to woe. 


Thus murmured the guests, and ‘twas tumult all, 
As the king rushed thro’ the vaulted hail, 

And he loudly cries, “ Bring my courser black,” 
And springs with a single spring on his back. 


And his steed, with a leap like a Highland goat, 
Scarce touches the bridge that spans the moat, 
The gate it had neither watch nor ward, 

For the vassals lay drunk in the court of guard. 


And the rain it drives in a pelting stream, 

And the lightnings bicker with forked gleam, 
And amid their flashes an inky speck, 

Flits onward, ras!i—rash—as the tempest’s rack. 


What Demon possesses his noble horse ? 

He laughs at the curb in his fiery course, 

He snorts aghast, as he scents the blast, 

Sure! Death and his court they are speeding fast! 


High over the mountain and over the heath, 

ile follows the wake of the Masque of Death, 

Iie swims the swollen brook, and he threads the wood, 
On—on to the cliff that o’erhangs the flood. 


He heeds not the cliff, lists not the roar, 

Of the breakers that burst on the rocky shore, 
He hears but ** Woe! woe! to the bridal day, 
‘The bridegroom hies from his bride away :” 


And the wind it howis on the broad sea-way ; 

And the steed’s black mane is dashed by the spray, 
And his clattering hoofs strike out sparks as he flies 
On—over the beetling precipice. 


The clouds are all fled, the torrents subside, 
The wave ripples softly as ebbs the tide, 

And morning broke, with its ruddy glow, 
On ahorse and horseman outstretched below. 


His crown was dabbled, and red with gore, 

And the courser’s torn sides with the salt-foam hoar, 
Woe to the bridegroom, woe to the bride! 

She died at the news of that dreadful ride. 


And now o’er the hearth, at Christmas time, 

This ride forms a theme for the minstrel’s rhyme, 
And many a bride can scarce draw her breath, 

At the o’er-true tale of “* The Masque of Death.”*® 


* At the nuptials of Alexander of Scotland and Jolita, daughter of the Count 
de Dreux (on April 15, 1235), which were celebrated with great pomp at Driburg ; 
in the midst of the rejoicings, and when music and pastime were at the highest, a 
strange masque was exhibited, in which, a spectral creature like Death glided with 
fearful gestures amongst the revellers, and at length suddenly vanished. The 
Whole was probably intended as an excellent mummery, but it was too well acted 
and struck such terror into the festive assembly, that the chronicler Fordun con- 
siders it as asupernatural shadowing out of the future misfortunes of the kingdom. 
It is added that Alexander’s horse stumbled over a rocky cliff above the sea, fell 
with its rider, and killed him on the spot.— Tytler 's History of Scotland, Vol. i. p.58. 
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THE BLACK SLAVER. 


A ROMANCE, 
By Wniu1am H. G. Kuineston, Esa. 


Cuapter VII. 


THE CAPTURE, 


Tue work for the day was nearly concluded, and the captain of the 
slaver was walking by himself beneath the awning spread over the after 
part of the deck, when he observed a canoe suddenly dart out of the main 
stream into the bay where the schooner lay concealed. It was soon along- 
side, when a black jumped on board. 

“ Senor capitan, you must be pronto,” he said. “ Big man-of-war 
come, big canoe, mucho hombres come up river.” 

“ Ah, have they found me out,” muttered the captain to himself. 
‘‘T'll give them a warm reception if they do come. Very well, Queebo,” 
he said aloud, “now pull back and watch them narrowly. Take care 
they don’t see you, and come and report their movements to me.” 

At asignal all the crew were summoned on board, the awning was 
handed, boarding nettings were triced up, the guns were double-shotted 
and ran out, and a thick screen of boughs was carried across the part 
of the bay so as still further to conceal the schooner from the eye of any 
stranger. Two guns were also sent on shore and planted in battery, so 
as to command the entrance of the bay. Every other precaution was 
also taken to avoid discovery ; all fires were extinguished, and the blacks 
were ordered to remove from the neighbourhood. 

By the time these arrangements had been made, the scout returned to 
give notice that two boats had entered the river, and were exploring one 
of the numerous passages of the stream. The captain on this ordered 
the scout to remain on board, lest he might betray their whereabouts to 
the enemy. He had no wish to destroy the boats, as so doing would 
not benefit him, concealment, not fighting, was his object. When night, 
however, came on, he sent out the scout to gain further intelligence. 
Scarcely had the man gone, when he returned, and noiselessly stepped 
on deck. 

“ Hist, senor, hist,” he whispered, “they are close at hand, little 
dreaming we are near them.” 

‘‘ Whereabouts ?” inquired the captain. 

“ On the other side of the long island which divides the middle from 
the southern stream,” was the substance of the reply: : 

“ We'll attack them then, and either kill or make them all ets 
They may be useful as hostages,” muttered the captain, and calling 
Antonio to him, he ordered him to man two boats with the most trust- 
worthy of their people, and carefully to muffle the oars. This done, both 
boats left the schooner, under his command, in the direction indicated by 
the scout. ; Hares 

They pulled across the channel to a thickly wooded island indicated 
by the scout. The negro landed, and in a few minutes came back. 
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“ Dere dey are, seiior,” he whispered, “you may kill all fast asleep ; 
bery good time now ; no make noise.” 

n hearing this, the slavers, all of whom were armed to the teeth, 
advanced cautiously across the island, by a path with which Queebo 
seemed well acquainted. The black pointed between the trees, and 
there was seen the head of a man, fast asleep in the stern-sheets of a 
boat. Just then a light rustling noise was heard, and a figure was 
seen advancing close up to where the slavers were crouching down, 
ready for the command of their officer to fire. 

He advanced slowly, looking out for the very path apparently by which 
they had gained the spot. He reached within almost an arm’s length of 
the captain. The impulse was irresistible ; and before the stranger was 
aware any one was near him, he was felled to the ground, and a hand- 
kerchief was passed over his mouth, so that he could not utter a ery for 
help. Two other men, who were doing duty as sentinels on shore, were 
in like manner surprised and gagged, without uttering a sound to alarm 
the rest. The slavers then advanced close up to the nearest boat, and 
pouring a volley from their deadly trabucos into her, killed or wounded 
nearly all her crew. A larger boat was moored at some little distance 
further on, and her people being aroused by the firing, they at once 
shoved off into the stream, which the survivors of the other also suc- 
ceeded in doing. They then opened a fire on the slavers, but, sheltered 
as they were among the trees, it was ineffectual. 

The contest was kept up for some time, but reduced in strength as 
the crews of the boats were, they were at last obliged to retreat, while 
the slavers returned with their prisoners to the schooner. As the slaver’s 
boats were left on the other side of the island, which extended for more 
than a mile towards the sea, they were unable to follow their retreati 
enemy, had they been so inclined, but in fact they did not relish the 
thought of coming in actual contact with British seamen, as they had 
= reason in believing the enemy to be, although weakened and 

i — by defeat. 
en the prisoners, who had not uttered a word, were handed up on 
deck, the captain ordered lights to be brought, for he had no longer any 
fear of being discovered. One evidently, by his uniform, was an officer ; 
the other two were seamen. The captain paced the deck in the interval 
before lights were brought, grinding his teeth and clenching his fists 
with rage, as he muttered to himself, 

“* He shall die—he wears that hated uniform : it reminds me of what 
I once was. Oh, this hell within me! blood must quench its fire.” 

A seaman now brought aft a lantern; its glare fell as well on the 
features of the prisoner as on that of the slave-captain. Both started. 

“Staunton !” ejaculated the latter. 

“> eldt !” exclaimed the prisoner. 

“You know me, then ?” said the captain of the slaver, bitterly ; “it 
will avail you little, though. I had wished it had been another man; 
but no matter—you must take your chance.” 

The slaver’s crew were now thronging aft. 

“ Well, meos amigos,” he continued, in a fierce tone, “ what is to be 
done with these spies? You are the judges, and must decide the case.” 

“ Enforea-los— them, hang them—at least the officer. The 
other two may possibly enter, and they may be of service : we want 
good seamen to work the vessel, and these English generally are 80.” 
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“You hear what your fate is to be,” said Daggerfeldt, turning to 
Captain Staunton. “‘ You had better prepare for it. You may have 
some at home to regret your loss. If you have any messages, I will take 
care to transmit them. It is the only favour I can do you.” 

While he spoke, a bitter sneer curled his lip, and his voice assumed a 
taunting tone, which he could not repress. 

The gallant officer, proud in his consciousness of virtue, confronted the 
villain boldly. 

““] would receive no favour, even my life, from one whose very name 
is a disgrace to humanity. Evenif the message I were to send was 
conveyed correctly, it would be polluted by the bearer. It would be little 
satisfaction for my friends to know that I was murdered in an African 
creek by the hands of a rascally slaver.” 

While Staunton was uttering these words, which he did in very bitter- 
ness of spirit, for, knowing the character of the wretch with whom he 
had to deal, he had not the remotest hope of saving either his own life, 
or that of his people, the rage of Daggerfeldt was rising, till it surpassed 
his control. | 

“Silence !” he thundered, “or I will brain you on the spot!” 

But Staunton stood unmoved. 

“Madman, would you thus repay me for the life I saved ?” he asked, 
calmly. 

. A curse on you for having saved it,” answered the pirate, fiercely, 
returning his sword, which he had half drawn, from its scabbard. “ My 
hand, however, shall not do the deed. Here, Antonio, Diogo ; here are 
the spies who wish to interfere in our trade, and would send us all to 
prison, or to the gallows, if they could catch us.” 

“The end of a rope and a dance on nothing for the officer, say I,” 
answered the mulatto mate. ‘See what his followers will do; speak to 
them in their own lingo, captain, and ask them whether they choose to 
walk overboard or join us.” 

While he was speaking, some of the crew brought aft the two British 
seamen, with their hands lashed behind them. Others, headed by 
Antonio, immediately seized Captain Staunton, and led him to the gang- 
way, one of the men running aloft to reeve a rope through the studden- 
sail-sheet-block on the main-yard. Staunton well knew what the pre- 
parations meant, but he trembled not; his whole anxiety was for the 
boats’ crews he had led in the expedition which had ended so unfortunately, 
and for the two poor fellows, whose lives he feared were about also to be 
sacrificed by the miscreants. 

The British seamen watched what was going forward, and by the 
convulsive workings of their features, and the exertions they were making 
to free their arms, were evidently longing to strike a blow to rescue him. 
an Pg was better able to confront them than he had been to face 

taunton. 

“You are seamen belonging to a man-of-war outside this river, and 
you came here to interfere with our affairs ?” 

“ You've hit it to an affigraphy, my bo’,” answered one of the men, glad, 
at all events, to get the use of his tongue. “ We belongs to her Majesty's 
brig Sylpk, and we came into this here cursed hole to take you or an 
other slaver we could fall in with; and now you knows what I am, I’ 
Just tell you what you are,—a d—d run-ayay scoundrel of a piccerooning 
lao, whom no bonest man would with, or even speak to, for 
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that matter, except to give him a bit of his mind; and if you're not 
drowned, or blown up sky high, you'll be hung, as you deserve, as sure 
as you're as big a rascal as ever breathed. Now, put that in your pipe, 
my bo’, and smoke it.” 

While he was thus running on, to the evident satisfaction of his ship- 
mate, who, indifferent to their danger, seemed mightily to enjoy the joke. 
Daggerfeldt in vain endeavoured to stop him. 

“ Silence !"" he shouted, “ or you go overboard this moment!” 

“ You must bawl louder than that, my bo’, if you wants to frighten 
Jack Hopkins, let me tell you,” answered the undaunted seaman. 
“ What is it you want of us? Come, out with it; some villany, I'll 
warrant.” 

The captain of the slaver ground his teeth with fury, but he dared not 
kill the man who was bearding him, for he could not explain to his crew 
the nature of the offence, a very venial one in their eyes, and he wanted 
some good seamen. 

“IT overlook your insolence,” he answered, restraining his passion. 
‘‘ My crew are your judges. You have been convicted of endeavouring 
to capture us, and they give you your choice of joining us, or of going 
overboard ; the dark stream alongside swarms with alligators. That fate 
is too good for your captain, he is to be hung.” 

“Why, what a cursed idiot you must be to suppose we’d ship with 
such a pretty set of scoundrels as you and your men are,’’ answered Jack 
Hopkins, with a laugh. “I speak for myself and for Bob Short, too. 
It’s all right, Bob, I suppose?” he said, turning to his companion. 
“ There’s no use shilly-shallying with these blackguards.” 

“ Ay, ay; I’m ready for what you are,” replied Bob Short, who had 
gained his name from the succinctness of his observations apparently, rather 
than from his stature, for he was six feet high, while the name by which 
Jack Hopkins was generally known on board was Peter Palaver, from his 
inveterate habits of loquacity. 

“Well, then, look ye here, Mr. Daggerfeldt, I knowed you many 
years ago for an ill-begotten spawn of the d l, and I knows you now 
for the biggest scoundrel unhung, so you must just take the compliments 
I've got to give you. Now for the matter of dying, I'd rather die with 
a brave noble fellow like cur skipper than live in company with a man 
who has murdered his messmate, has seduced the girl who sheltered him 
from justice, and would now hang the man who saved his life. D——n 
your favours, I'll have none on ‘em.” 

The fierce pirate and slaver stood abashed before the wild outbreak of 
the bold sailor, but quickly recovering himself, livid and trembling with 
rage, he shouted out to his crew,— 

‘“‘ Heave these fools of Englishmen overboard. They know more of 
our secrets than they ought, and will not join us; send this talking 
fellow first.”’ 

“If it comes to that, I can find my tongue, too, let me tell you,” ex- 
claimed Bob Short : “ you’re a murderous, rascally, thieving—” 

“ Heave them both together,” shouted Daggerfeldt. 

** Stay,” said Antonio, who was refined in his cruelty, “ let them have 
the pleasure of seeing their captain hang first, since they are so fond of 
him. He well knows what their fate will be, and perhaps he would 
rather they went overboard than joined us.” 

“Do as you like, but let it be done quickly,” answered Daggerfeldt, 
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« T’m sick of this work, and we must be preparing to get out of the river, 
or their friends will be sending in here to look for us.” 

Hopkins and Short did not understand a word of this conversation, and 
finding themselves brought close up to where their captain stood engaged 
in his devotions, and preparing like a brave man for inevitable death, they 
believed that they were to share his fate. 

“ Well, I’m blowed if that aint more than I expected of the beggars,” 
whispered Jack Hopkins to his companion, “they're going to do the 
thing that’s right, after all, and launch us in our last cruise in the same 
way as the captain.” 

“ Jack, can you pray ?” asked Bob Short. 

“ Why, for the matter of that I was never much of a hand at it, 
answered Jack; “ but when I was a youngster I was taught to thank 
God for all his mercies and I do so still. Why do you ask ?” 

“ T was thinking as how as the skipper is taking a spell at it whether 
we might ask him just to put ina word for us. He knows more about it, 
and a captain of a man-of-war must have a greater chance of being at- 
tended to than one of us you see, Jack.” 

Poor Bob could never thus have exerted himself had he not felt that he 
should only have a few words more to speak in this life. Jack looked at 
him in surprise. 

“T’llask him, Bob, I'll ask him, but you know as how the parson says, 
in the country we are going to all men are equal, and so I suppose we 
ought to pray for ourselves.” 

“But we are still in this world, Jack,” argued the other, “ Captain 
Staunton is still our captain, and we are before the mast.” 

He spoke loud, and Captain Staunton had apparently overheard the 
conversation, for he smiled and looked towards them. He had been 
offering up a prayer to the throne on high for mercy for the failings of 
the two honest fellows whose ignorance it was now too late to enlighten. 
Antonio was a pious Catholic, and villain as he was he was unwilling not 
to give the chance of a quiet passage into the other world to his victims. 

“What are you about there?’ shouted Daggerfeldt ; “is this work 
never to end?” 

“The men are praying, senor, before they slip their cables for 
eternity,” answered Antonio. 

“Ts there an eternity ?” muttered the pirate and shuddered. 

On Captain Staunton’s turning his head, on which the light from the 
lantern fell strongly, Antonio believed that it was the signal that he was 
prepared,—* Hoist away,” he shouted in Spanish, but at that instant a 
light female form rushed forth from the cabin and seizing the whip held 
it forcibly down with one hand while she disengaged the noose from the 
captain's neck. 

“Oh Juan! have you not murders enough on your head already that 
= must commit another in cold blood?” she exclaimed, turning to 

aggerfeldt, “and that other on one who saved your life at the risk of 
his own. I knew him—pbefore all my misery began, and _recog- 
nised him at once. If you persist I leave you; you know me well, I fear 
not to die ; Antonio, you dare not disobey me. Unreave that rope and 
leave me to settle with our captain regarding these men.” 

The slaver’s crew stood sulky and with frowning aspect around her, yet 
they in no way interrupted her proceedjmfs, while Daggerfeldt stood a 
silent spectator in the after-part of the yessel. 
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“ Unreeve that rope, again I say,” she exclaimed, stamping on the 
deck with her foot. The order was obeyed without the captain’s inter- 
ference. ‘* Your lives are safe for the present,” she said, addressin: the 
Englishmen, “I know that man’s humour, and he dares not now contra- 
dict me. I am the only thing who yet clings to him, the only one he thinks 
who loves him, the only being in whom he can place his trust ; that ex- 
plains my power.” She spoke hurriedly and lowso that Staunton alone 
could hear her, and there was scorn in her tone. ‘ Cast those men loose,” 
she continued, turning to the crew, while with her own hands she undid 
the cords which lashed Staunton’s arms, and as she did so she whispered, 
“keep together, and edge towards the arm-chest. There are those on 
board who will aid me if any attempt is made to injure you.” 

Saying this she approached the captain of the slaver; she touched his 
arm; “Juan,” she said, in a softened tone, totally different from that in 
which she had hitherto spoken; ‘“ I am wayward and have my fancies. 
I felt certain that your death would immediately follow that of those men. 
Iwas asleep in my cabin, and dreamed that you were struggling in the 
waves, and, they seizing hold of you, were about to drag you down with 
them.” 

Daggerfeldt looked down at her as she stood in a supplicating attitude 
before him; “ You are fanciful, Juanetta, but you love me, girl ?” 

“ Have I not proved it?” she answered, in a tone of sadness; “ you 
will save the lives of these men ?” 

“T tell you I will. We will carry them in chains to Cuba, and there 
sell them as slaves.” 

“ You must let them go free here,” she answered. 

“Impossible, Juanetta; do you wish to betray me?” he asked, fiercely; 
* Go to your cabin. The men shall not be hurt, and they will be better 
off than the blacks on board.” 

She was silent and then retired to her cabin, speaking on her way a word 
to a negro, who stood near the entrance. ‘ Mauro,” she said, ‘“ watch 
those men, and if _ observe any signs of treachery, let me know.” 


The black signified that he comprehended her wishes, and would obey 
them. 


CuaptTer VIII. 
THE ESCAPE. 


Captain Staunton and his companions were not allowed to remain 
long at liberty, but, as soon as the lady had retired, at a sign from Dag- 
gerfeldt, the slaver’s crew again attempted to lash their arms behind 
them, not however, without some resistance on the part of Hopkins and 
Short. The most zealous in this work was the negro Mauro, who contrived, 
as he was passing a rope round Captain Staunton’s arm, to whisper in his 
ear, “ Make no resistance, seiior, it is useless. You have friends near 
you. _, Fell your followers to keep quiet. They can do themselves 10 


Staunton accordingly told his men to follow his example, when they 
quietly submitted to their fate. Before this, he had contemplated the 
possibility of their being able to succeed in getting arms from the arm- 

and either selling their lives dearly, or jumping overboard and 
attempting to reach tho dhe. In most slavers the lower deck is devoted 
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entirely to the slaves and the provisions, the men sleeping under a top-gal- 
lant forecastle, or sometimes on the open deck, and the captain and mates 
under the poop-deck. There was, therefore, no spare place in which to con- 
fine the prisoners, and they were accordingly told to take up their quarters 
under an awning stretched between two guns in the waist. This was better 
accommodation than they could have expected, for not only were they 
sheltered partially from the dew, but were screened from the observation 
of the crew, and were not subject to the suffocating heat of the between 
decks. 

A night may, however, be more agreeably spent than on a hard 
plank, up an African river, with a prospect of being sent to feed the 
alligators in the morning, and the certainty of a long separation from 
one’s friends and country, not to speak of the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine chances out of a thousand of one’s losing one’s health, if not one’s 
life, by the insatiable yellow-fever. 

The reflections of Captam Staunton were most bitter. He thought 
not of himself but of her he had loved so long and faithfully, she would 
believe him dead, and he knew how poignant would be her grief. He 
felt sure that she would not be faithless to his memory, but months, even 
—_ might pass before he might escape or have the means of informing 

er of his existence. While these ideas were passing through his mind, 
it was impossible to sleep. There were, too, the midnight noises of the 
African clime: the croaking of frogs, the chirrup of birds, the howl of 
wild beast, the cries, if not of fish, of innumerable amphibious animals 
of flesh and fowl, and, more than all, the groans and moans of the un- 
happy beings confined in their noisome sepulchre below ; all combined to 
make a concert sounding as might the distant echoes of Pandemonium. 
At length, however, towards the morning, nature gave way, and he forgot 
himself and his misfortunes in slumber. It had not lasted many minutes 
when he was aroused by a hand placed on his shoulder, while a soft hush 
was whispered in his ear. At the same time he felt that there was a 
knife employed in cutting the ropes which bound his arms. Something 
told him that the person performing this office was a friend, so he did 
not attempt to speak, but quietly waited to learn what he was next ex- 
pected to do. Again the voice whispered in his ear— 

“ Arouse your companions, if possible, but beware that they do not 
speak aloud ; caution them in their ear as I did you—their heads are 
near where yours lay.” 

The voice which spoke, from its soft silvery tones, Staunton felt certain 
was that of a female, as was the hand which loosened his bonds. With- 
out hesitation, therefore, he did as he was desired, and putting his mouth 
down to Hopkins’s ear, he ordered him on his life not to utter a word, 
Jack was awake in a moment, and alive to the state of affairs. They 
had more difficulty in arousing Bob Short, who uttered several very 
treacherous groans and grunts before he was quite awake, though he 
fortunately did not speak. Had Captain Staunton been aware that a 
sentry was actually posted outside the screen he would have trembled 
for their safety. Fortunately the man was fast asleep reclining against 
the bulwarks—a fact ascertained by Jack Hopkins, who poked his head 
from under the screen to ascertain how the coast lay. Not a sound 
was heard to give notice that any of the crew were stirring on deck. 
Staunton, feeling that his best a to trust implicitly to his unseen 
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guide, waited till he received directions how to proceed. He soon felt 
himself pulled gently by the arm towards the nearest port, which was 
sufficiently raised to enable him to pass through it. On putting his head 
out he perceived through the obscurity a canoe with a single person in 
it, hanging on alongside the schooner. His guide dropped noiseless] 
into it and took her place in the stern; Staunton cautiously followed, 
and seating himself in the after-thawt found a paddle put into his 
hands; Jack and Bob required no one to tell them what to do, but 

uickly also took their places in the boat. As soon as they were seated, 
the man who was first in the canoe shoved her off gently from the side 
of the schooner, and while the guide directed their course, began to paddle 
off rapidly towards the centre of the stream. So dexterously did he 
ply his oar that not a splash was heard, though the canoe darted quickly 
along through the ink-like current without leaving even a ripple in her 
wake. Not a word was uttered by any of the party, every one seemed 
to be aware of the importance of silence, and even Peter Palaver forbore 
to cut a joke, which he felt very much inclined to do, as he found himself 
increasing his distance from the Black Slaver. 








THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGHES, ES@. 
Cuaprer V. 
Public Games—Rustic Horse-Races-—Soules— Wrestling Matches. 


In a state of advanced civilisation the exercises of the body, no doubt, 
occupy a less important place in sociable life than the improvement of the 
mind, and activity becomes more internal, at least more intellectual. 
But the Breton peasant is still far distant from such a state of refine- 
ment ; he is a child, eager and simple, who loves to play with fatigue, 
and who seeks emotion even in grief. Horse-races, soules, and wrestling 
matches are his favourite amusements, as they were of the insular 
Britons ; and these sports have maintained, in country-places, an original 
stamp, and a character truly primitive. In the mountainous country of 
Brittany every one has a passion for horses. ‘The poor man has his steed 
as well as his richer neighbour ; the beast of such a one grazes on the 
mountain, sleeps in the open air, and drinks at random the waters of the 
valleys. Very frequently, indeed, it has not even a stable; but when 
the rough winter nights arrive, the owner divides with his horse his bread 
and the shelter of his sorry dwelling. The horse of the Kernewod thus 
becomes, as one would say, a member of his family. 

The origin of the Breton horse-races are lost in the darkness of the 
past ; it is mentioned in the ancient national poetry of the country that 
a Breton king, not knowing how to decide between the chiefs who 
sought his daughter’s hand in marriage, proposed a horse-race, of which 
the beautiful Lienor should be the prize. Later, under the Dukes of 
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Brittany, the recompense of the victors used to be chains of gold and 
mantles of ermine. At this day it is nothing more than a branch of 
laurel, which they fasten with a rib to the head of the winning horse ; 
but the honour of that distinction is sufficient for the emulation of the 
Breton, if it be accompanied by the smiles and greetings of the young 
maidens, and by the loud applause of the crowd. The race-course is 
not here one of those level surfaces, one of those soft elastic swards, pre- 
pared carefully beforehand, where nothing stops or interrupts the noble 
movements of the racer, One ought to see one of these perilous races 
to have an idea of them ; a steeple-chase may give a faint notion of the 
ground over which they run,—it is sometimes rough land, and covered 
with stones,—sometimes a miry swamp or marsh, where the horse plunges 
and sinks up to the chest,—at another time it passes through the midst 
of rocks, and upon the brink of fearful precipices,—frequently all these 
difficulties and all these dangers are united. ‘The number of racers is 
pe variable, sometimes there are only two, often there may be twenty, 
and even more. The Breton horses, those at least which they use at 
these country sports, are of small height, and very like those of South 
Wales, and like them possessing plenty of blood ; the limbs are slender, 
the head is light, and the eye full of life and spirit, the hoof round and 
well-formed, easily kept, extremely hardy, enduring and indefatigable in 
the race. The jockeys, if the riders can be so called, do not use a saddle. 
As soon as the signal is given, the racers dash into the arena amidst the 
loud cries and applause of the spectators. Obedient to the spur, which is 
suspended from the long flowing mane of the horse, they go across the 
ravines, across torrents, through bogs—for nothing stops them, nothing 
frightens the long-haired riders, such is their confidence in their horses’ 
feet, such is their eagerness for victory. 

The conqueror is the object of the congratulation and of the admira- 
tion of the anxious crowd ; they surround him, they welcome him, they 
embrace him, and in a little time after the victory has been achieved 
there will be found in some part of it a rustic Pindar in bragon bras to 
perpetuate in rhyme, that which soon shall be in the memory of all the 
lovely and beautiful spinsters of the district. The bough of laurel, the 
token of victory, is as carefully preserved by the conqueror as a holy 
relic ; it is fixed to the mantel of his chimney, between the consecrated 
branch of box-tree* and his much-prized old gun, which his father car- 
ried in the insurrection of La Chouannrie. 

Soule is the name given to a large ball of leather filled with bran, 
something after the fashion of a football. The game of soule is com- 
menced by throwing the ball as high as possible in the air, and the pos- 
session of it is afterwards contended for by two opposing parties ; the vic- 
tory belongs to that party which has been able to carry it away into a 
commune other than that in which the game had commenced. 

The game is supposed to be a vestige of the worship which the Celts 
rendered to the sun. The ball by its spherical form represents the god of 
day. It is thrown up into the air, as if to touch or salute that orb, and 
whilst it falls they dispute its possession as if it were a sacred object. The 


* On Palm Sunday the peasants carry into the churches branches of evergreen, 
these are blest by the priest, and they preserve them the rest of the year as a 
preservative against lightning or other evils. 
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name of Soule is evidently derived from the Celtic heaul, haul—the sun, 
or Sol, the aspirate having been changed imto an s, as in all forei 
words adopted by the Romans,* thus it becomes seawl, saul, soule. 

The game of soule is no longer in usage except in the Vannes country; 
it is there only that it is found in all its primitive brutality. A sowle in 
the Morbihan is not an ordinary amusement, it is a game fiery and dra- 
matic, where they strike and where they strangle ; a game in which a 
man is even permitted to slay his opponent without running the risk of 
being excommunicated and renouncing the sacraments of the church, 
provided that he has taken care to strike as if inadvertently and without 
premeditation. It is a day of plenary indulgence accorded to the assas- 
sin. And who is he who may not by chance slay some one? as was 
said to us one day by a renowned Solieur. Should no private enmi 
exist, the hostility of the communes suffices, for it is very frequently that 
two neighbouring and rival parishes dispute the soule. A town often 
enters the lists against a rural population, then the souwle really becomes 
envenomed with all the hatred of the peasant against the citizen ; it is 
not then merely a struggle of rival parties, it is a duel of opinions, a 
battle between the privileged classes and the outcast ; between the blues 
and the chouans, to speak in the language of the revolution—political 
views have little or nothing to do with it, though it might be a pretext: 
it is a long existing animosity, fostered by the peasants for many genera- 
tions; the latter have seen the inhabitants of the towns formerly serfs 
like themselves, acquire riches and liberty ; become in language, dress, 
and manners gallots,t or French; it is the jealousy of the younger 
brother against the elder, who has become a great proprietor ; it is the 
undying hatred of the Celt against the Frank and the Saxon. 

The insurrection of the country in 1793 and 1815, was less at the 
bottom a political movement than the result of anger long before then 
excited against the privileges of the towns. The Chouans, it is true, 
were driven to arms in 1793, by the conduct of the republicans ; the 
inhabitants of the towns held these opinions ; the republicans required 
them to drop the customs of their ancestors ; they destroyed the revered 
monuments hallowed by ages, banished the priests, and murdered the 
seigneurs, whose ancestors their forefathers had looked up to for “a 
tection through a long course of ages, and outraged, in every way, their 
feelings and prejudices. They fought for their crosses, their churches, 
their priests, and their affections. The Chouans were, nevertheless, 
revolutionists in their way ; it was their desire to impose upon every one 
the great hat and the linen dress, and that object they endeavoured to 
attain in 1815, like the terrorists in ’93, by pillage and murder. Twelve 
thousand peasants during the hundred days surrounded Pontivy ; they 
were followed by their wives, carrying sacks, with which they intended 
to carry away the booty after taking the town. One of these women 
carried two, one on each shoulder. They asked her what she meant to 
do with them. 

“ This,” said she, showing the smallest; “is to put the money in 
which I shall find, and that to carry the heads of the Messieurs !” 

The whole history of Za Chouannrie is in that word. 


* Vossius. “Etymologicon Linguz Latinz.” 
t Corruption of Gallaoued. 
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However, nothing can better prove that which we have advanced than 
the sight of a soule. It is, indeed, a struggle between the town and 
the country, a struggle in which men of every condition take part. On 
that day, one sees the young men of the most elegant and imoffensive 
habits, fathers of families, most peaceable, uniting themselves with the 
artisans and workmen to gain the sowle against the peasants; whoever 
feels his arms firm enough, and his flesh sufficiently hard for blows, goes 
and throws himself into the thick of the fray. It is a sort of taking up 
arms by a voluntary national guard, so much so, that each feels instine- 
tively that there is a vital question at the bottom of that pretended play, 
and that the rustics in trying their fists against the town have no other 
wish than to try their strength and to begin the revolt. 

When the time and place of the soule has been announced, you behold, 
coming from all sides, old men, women, and children, eager for the sight. 
That crowd is the indispensable advance guard of the combatants. The 
latter arrive afterwards in numerous bands for the most part clothed in 
garments fitted carefully and closely to the body in order that no advan- 
tage be afforded to the adversary by laying hold of them, and having 
besides around their waist a leathern strap or belt buckled tightly so as to 
give strength to the loins, and swiftness in the race. The step of the 
peasant is generally precautionary, and that of the citizens lively, bluster- 
ing, and bold. As soon as the souleurs are assembled the conditions of the 
game are proclaimed in aloud voice, the prize which is to be given to the 
victor is named, then both parties retire back an equal distance from a 
certain point when the soule is thrown up ; the struggle then begins. 

It takes place at first between the weakest, the strong holding them- 
selves aside and looking on with their arms crossed, encouraging and in- 
citing their respective partisans, deprecating and hooting their opponents, 
but they take no share in the fray more than in laying from time to time 
their vigorous hands upon some group of intermingled combatants and to 
hurl them ten paces off over each other in the dust ; nevertheless, by 
degrees these preludes become more ardent, more vehement ; the soule is 
taken and retaken, and is already far from the place where it had been 
first started, the bounds of the commune are near; all feel that it is time to 
interfere. The most impatient advances ; a first blow is given, and imme- 
diately a cry is raised, all mingle in the fray, press, and struggle forward, 
one only hears amidst the loud imprecations and threatenings dull, heavy, 
deadly blows. Soon the blood flows, and at that sight a sort of frenetick 
drunkenness seizes upon the souleurs: an instinct, resembling that of wild 
beasts, awakens itself in the hearts of these men ; the thirst of murder . 
seizes them at the throat, pushes them on and blinds them ; they become 
one mass of living matter, above which one sees a whole host of arms 
rising and falling incessantly like sledge hammers ; pale and discoloured 
figures now expose themselves, disappear, then rise up again, covered with 
blood and bruises, In roportion as that strange mass 1s agitated one 
sees it melting away diminishing, because the most feeble fall down, 
and the struggle is continued upon their bodies. At last the remaming 
combatants stand face to face, half dead with fatigue and suffering. It 
is then that he who has preserved the greatest strength endeavours to 
eseape with the soule. Feebly followed by his exhausted rivals he has 
soon attained the limits of the adjoining parish, and thus obtains the prize 
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so much coveted. Nevertheless, that last flight is not always without 
danger ; the tenacity and perseverance of an enemy full of hatred and 
animosity may render it fatal as the soleur of Pontivy found it. 

This man had'acquired an immense reputation in these games, and had 
made himself redoubtable among the peasants in all the neighbouring 
communes. He had at home hung up and ranged along the mantel of 
his chimney all the sowles which he had gained and which he exhibited 
with as much pride as the North American Indian the scalps in his wig- 
wam. Though indeed age had diminished his vigour he still suspended 
each year some new trophy over his hearth. One single man had for a 
long while disputed the superiority with the great souleur. This was a 
peasant of Kergrist, named Ivon Marker; Francois, for that was the 
Pontivian’s name, broke one of this man’s ribs at a sowle which took place 
at Neuhac in 1810, and Ivon died in consequence. His son Per Marker, 
succeeded to the pretensions of his father without being more fortunate, 
for Francois put one of his eyes out at the soule of Cleguerec, and broke 
two of his teeth at that of Segleen. Since then Per swore to be revenged 
“come what might come.” 

A soule took place at Stival, and the two antagonists were present ; 
every thing passed off at first in the ordinary way, Francois remarked 
with surprise that Per shunned his approach during the fray, he in vain 
called upon him, saying, 

‘** Come here, Chouan, that I may take thy other eye.” 

The peasant did not reply, and still remained on one side. Towards 
the end of the day the Pontivian having been overturned, felt at the same 
instant two iron-shod sabots striking savagely against his prostrate body, 
looking up, he perceived the lustreless eye of Per, which rolled frightfully 
in its socket, but thanks to his efforts, and the struggles of his friends, he 
was soon on his legs again. 

Now the night began to fall, and most of the sowleurs, overwhelmed 
with fatigue, drew off. A few, more furious and persevering than the rest, 
still disputed among themselves the possession of the prize. Francois 
at last profiting by a general scramble, got possession of the soule, and 
flew across the country. They tried to follow him, but he gained ground 
and soon lost sight of the peasants ; their cries still reached him during 
some minutes, through the fog of the evening ; then he changed the 
direction of his course, and put them, as he imagined, upon a totally 
false scent. Every one looked upon the soule as gained, and retired 
home. 

The Pontivian stopped an instant to recover his wind, for he was 
breathless, and his body bruised and sore. Never had he disputed a 
soule with so much perseverance. After having endeavoured to check 
the throbbings of his heart by stretching himself upon the cold ground, 
he rose up, and began to run towards a brook which separated the com- 
mune of Stival from that of Pontivy. Already he saw the willows which 
bordered it, his heart began to beat less painfully, when he fancied he 
heard behind him the dull and peculiar noise which the steps of a man 
makes when he runs bare-footed. He turned round, and he perceived 
— the obscurity of the fog a shadow advancing rapidly towards 


Then the old souleur’s heart trembled, for he felt himself now too 
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weak to defend himself, and he was too far off to hope for assistance 
from his friends and partisans. He determined to fly, summoning to his 
aid all his remaining strength ; he made for the rivulet, which was but a 
short distance off, but the noise of steps at his heels became every in- 
stant more distinct—the deep breathings of his pursuer were now heard, 
he made alast effort, he touched the willows—his feet were already in the 
water—he heard a cry behind him—an exclamation which he immediately 
recognised. Oh that he could clear with a single bound the short space 
which remained to be overcome—but stiffened by fatigue he fell heavily 
upon the sharp stones which formed the bed of the stream ; at the same 
instant a knee pressed against his chest, and the figure of Per Marker 
over him, with his blinded eye and toothless mouth, scowling, in a terrific 
manner. By an instinctive movement, Francois stretched his hand 
towards the left bank, for that side was the commune of Pontivy, and if 
he touched it he was saved, but the peasant had seized that hand within 
his iron grasp. 

“ Thou art in Stival, citizen,” said he, “I have a right to thee.” 

“ Let me go, Chouan,” cried the citizen. 

*‘ Give me the soule.”’ 

‘“‘ Here it is, loosen me now, then.” 

“Thou still owest me something, citizen.” 

“ What do I owe thee ?” 

‘Thy eye,” shouted Per, “thy eye,” and in vociferating these words 
he closed his fist, struck and struck till he demolished the left eye of 
Francois. 

“Let go, assassin,” cried the latter. 

“Thou owest me still something, citizen—thy teeth!” 

Hardly had these words been spoken, when the front teeth of the 
Pontivian fell broken down his throat. Then a furious delirium took 
possession of the ferocious peasant ; holding under his left arm the head 
of Francois, he proceeded to hammer his skull with his iron-shod sabot, 
which he held in his right hand. This, no doubt, lasted some time, for the 
following day they found the body of Francois near the rivulet, — 
disfigured, and giving no signs of life. Such, however, was the strength 
of the old souleur that he returned to life, but it became necessary to 
trepan him, and since that day he remained blind of an eye and utterly 
imbecile. 

Per Marker being subsequently tried at the assize gave no other 
answer to the questions of the presiding judge than that Francois, of Pon- 
tivy, wasin Stival when he overtook him, and that it was in that manner 
that they played the game of the soule. 

He was acquitted, but the soules were forbidden ! 

The prize was always a glorious trophy for the victorious community, 
it is said that the victors formerly carried it in procession the Sunda 
following the game ; more recently, they have been contented to hang it 
up in the steeple of the parish church, as a testimony of the valour of the 
inhabitants. 

Wrestling-matches are still very frequent, they are announced several 
weeks previously in all the neighbouring villages and parish churches at 
the termination of grand mass ; the mayor, or his deputy, standing upon 
the wall of the churchyard, publishes the information in a loud voice. 
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On the day agreed upon, one sees a multitude of people arriving in 
the village te the match is to take place. The sounds of the bag- 
pipe, the noise of dancing, the songs of the ballad-singers and wassailers 
announces the festival froma distance. A new threshing-floor, a meadow, 
or even the cemetery, serve as the arena for the game. The crowd 
presses into the place with loud cries. The wrestlers are recognised b 
their peculiar costume ; they are barefooted and simply dressed, like the 
souleurs, in a pair of short pantaloons, and a shirt of very strong linen, 
fitting lightly to the body ; their long hair fastened upon the crown of 
the head by a ligature of straw, they proudly advance, surrounded by 
their partisans and their families, whilst their names are shouted out, 
echoed and re-echoed by the attentive and admiring multitude. Soon 
the rolling of a drum is heard, it is the signal to commence. The old 
people assemble together to determine upon and appoint the judges of 
the field. These functions are confided to some celebrated wrestlers of 
former days, embued with a good name for impartiality and sound judg- 
ment, for bravery and for skill in their earlier years, but whose age and 
infirmities now unfit them for the strife. When the judges are chosen a 
pyramidical tree, loaded with the prizes of the match, and other orna- 
ments, is carried as a standard* into the ring, which is formed by a long 
rope held by strong posts, but this would be but a feeble barrier against 
the eager curiosity of that immense concourse of spectators if they had 
not contrived an ingenious method of keeping the people within their 
proper bounds ; four officers are named by the judges to maintain the 
ground, three men armed with long and heavy whips, the fourth with a 
frying-pan covered with grease and soot ; with these terrible instruments 
they march like ae officers inside the circle, lashing and besmearing 
any luckless wight who may venture beyond the prescribed limits or 
proper bounds, without any regard to the person or the splendour of the 
dress, forcing them to draw back in the midst of the ironical cheers and 
laughter of the multitude. 

At a signal given by the judges, a loud ery of Lig! Lig! place! 
place! is heard. Immediately the three whips are smacked, making the 
spectators retire in order that a sufficient space be left for the wrestlers, 
in case the ring is not marked out by a rope, as is frequently the case. 
The man with the frying-pan becomes active, and wields his frightful 
instrument menacingly against the knees of those who are in advance. 
At last the ground is cleared ; a wrestler enters the lists, he takes one of 
the prizes, which he lifts up at the extremity of his arm. It is generally 
a sheep or a calf, not a very large one, it may be supposed. Then he 
goes round the circle showing it, and at the same time seeking or chal- 
lenging an antagonist to contest its ultimate possession. If he passes 
three times round the ring without meeting with an antagonist, the prize 
belongs to him ; but if he finds an adversary who cries out to him Chom 


* In the processions of the May dancers in the vale of Llwyd, in Denbighshire, 
a standard of a similar description was carried, but the pyramid was reversed, 
the apex being downwards ; it was formed of the forked branch of a tree, upon 
which was stretched a piece of white linen ; it was decorated with as many silver 
tankards, ns, and other articles of plate or ornament as could be found, and 
with ribands and silk of gay and lively colours, we think it used to be called 
Cangen, or Geingcian haf, the May branch, The pieces of plate might originally 
have been the prizes of some May game. 
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sahue—stand up, he stops, for the challenge has been accepted, and the 
struggle is about to begin. The new wrestler then enters the ring, he 
touches his adversary on the shoulder, strikes him three times in the 
palm of the hand, and makes three signs of the cross, then he turns 
towards him and says, 

‘‘ Employest thou neither sorcery nor magic ?” 

“] neither use sorcery nor magic.” 

« Art thou without hatred against me ?” 

“J am without hatred against thee.” 

“ Come then !” 

«“ Come on.” 

“Tam from St. Cadon.”’ 

“T am of Fouesant.”’ 

After having pronounced these words, they rub their hands in the 
dust so that they may be less slippery. They approach and slowly lay 
hold of each other, passing their arms over the right shoulder and under 
the left arm-pit of the adversary; they then press their chests against 
each other, utter a slight cry, and the struggle begins in earnest. 

We shall not pretend to give a minute description of the tedious and 
sometimes dangerous game, in which skill is opposed to skill, strength to 
strength, cunning to craft ; all that we shall say is, that among the 
movements which mark the art of wrestling, there are three which have 
above all a great celebrity, and are reputed the best. They are the 
toll-searge, the cliquet-roon, and the peeg-gourn. The toll-searge is a 
throw by which, after having lifted his adversary upon one leg, the 
wrestler sweeps the other leg from under him by a blow with his foot. 
The cliquet-roon, or complete whirl, is a throw in which the wrestler, 
remaining immoveable, makes his adversary turn round with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, and dashes him to the earth. The peeg-gourn isa tripping 
up carried into perfection ; the party is off his legs and on his back in an 
instant. 

By the rules of Breton wrestling-matches, it is not sufficient to have 
overthrown the adversary; it is necessary that he should succeed in 
casting him twice fairly upon the back, in a way to make the shoulders 
touch the earth: this is called in the language of the wrestlers ar lam ; 
when they fall or are thrown in a different way, it is only a costin, and 
counts for nothing. , 

The Bretons have mingled their superstitious belief in their wrestling 
matches as in all other circumstances of their life: they have faith in 
certain magic herbs, which it is necessary to pick upon the first vege 
in every month at midnight, in the haunted cross roads. They thin 
that those who are provided with louzon, as the herbs are called, become 
invincible in the struggle; but they believe that it is at the risk of the 
damnation of their souls, for the Jouzon is nothing less than a present 
from the evil spirit. 

When the match is gained, the victor is hailed and greeted with the 
applause and congratulations of the spectators; he lifts up. the ram or 
calf a second time, and, preceded by musicians, makes three circuits round 
the arena, holding the animal above his head for the multitude to see it. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


By Martitpa M. Hays. 
Cuarpter XX. 


To those who are addicted to the perusal of prison histories, the sim- 
plicity of this secret place escaping the eager examination of gaolers inter- 
ested in its discovery will not appear miraculous. Consuelo’s little secret 
was not discovered, and when she sought her treasures upon her return 
from her walk, she found them intact. Her first care was to piace her 
mattress before the window as soon as night had set in, to light her 
little taper, and begin writing. We will let her speak for herself; for 
we are in possession of this manuscript, which remained for some time 
after her death in the hands of the prebendary* * *. We translate it from 
the Italian. 


“THE JOURNAL OF CONSUELQO, 
“CALLED PORPORINA, 
“ Prisoner at Spandau, April, 175*. 


¢ ——- 2, IT have never written any thing but music, and, though I can 
speak several languages with facility, I know not if I can express myself 
correctly in any. It has never occurred to me to give utterance to what 
occupied my heart and life in any other language than that of the divine 
art I profess. Words, phrases, appeared to me so cold in comparison to 
singing. I allude to the letters, or rather the notes I have hurriedly 
traced, almost without knowing how, in the three or four most important 
circumstances of my life. This, then, is the first time in my life, that I 
have experienced the desire of putting into words, what I have felt since 
my arrival here. ‘The very attempt is even a great pleasure. Illustrious 
and venerable Porpora, dear and amiable Haydn, excellent and respected 
canon* * *, you, my only friends, and it may be you, also, noble and un- 
fortunate Baron de Trenck, it is of you all that | think as I write ; it is 
for you that I relate my dreams and trials. It seems to me as if I were 
speaking to you; as if I were with you, and as if in my sad solitude I 
escaped the annihilation of death by initiating you into the seeret of my 
life. It may be that I shall die here of ennui and misery, though up to 
the present time neither my health nor my courage has sensibly altered. 
But I know not what ills the future may have in store for me, and if I 
fall before them, at least some trace of me, some record of my agony, will 
remain in your hands ; it will be the inheritance of some prisoner who 
shall succeed me in this cell, and who will discover the secret place in the 
wall, where I have myself found the paper and pencil with which I am 
writing. Oh! now do I thank my mother, who knew not how to write 
herself, for having me taught to write. Yes, writing is a great comfort 
toa prisoner! My sad songs cannot pierce these thick walls, cannot 
reach you. “But my writing will one day meet your eyes, and who knows 
but that ere long I may find some means of sending it to you? I have 
ulways relied upon Providence. 

“‘———- 3, I must write concisely, and without giving way to long 
reflections. This small stock of paper, delicate as silk, cannot last for 
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ever, and perhaps my captivity may do so. I will say a few words to 
you every night before I go to sleep. I must also examine my taper. I 
cannot write during the day, lest I should be surprised in the act. | will 
not tell you the cause of my being sent here, for I know it not myself ; and, 
by trying to discover the reason with you, I might perhaps compromise 

rsons who, notwithstanding, have confided nothing tome. Neither will 
T complaia of the authors of my misfortune. _I feel as though if I allowed 
myself to give way to reproaches and anger, I should lose the stren 
which supports me. I will leave no thought here but of those I love, of 
those I have loved. 

“ I sing for two hours every evening, and I think I am making progress. 
To what purpose ? The roof of my dungeon replies to me ; it does not 
hear me... But God hears me, and when I have composed a canticle, 
which I sing to him with all the fervour of my soul, I experience a celes- 
tial calm, and fall asleep, almost happy. It seems as if an answer reached 
me from heaven, and a mysterious voice sings to me in my sleep another 
canticle more beautiful than mine, which | try on the morrow to recollect 
and in my turnsing. Now that I have pencils, as I have still some ruled 
paper left, I intend to write down my compositions. The day may perhaps 
come, when you, my dear friends, will try them, and I shall not have 
ceased to live altogether. 

a 4. This morning a robin came into my room, and remained 
there more than a quarter of an hour. For the last fifteen days I have 
been inviting him to do me this honour, and to-day he has at length 
decided on accepting my invitation. He lives in an old ivy bush which 
reaches my window, and which my gaolers spare, because it shades their 
door, situated some feet beneath. The pretty little bird looked at me for 
some time with a curious and mistrustful air. Attracted by the bread 
whichI had rolled up in the form of small worms, and which I twisted about 
in my fingers to tempt him by the appearance of living prey, he came 
lightly, and as if blown bya gust of wind, close to the bars of my prison, 
but as soon ashe perceived the deception, he flew away with an air of 
reproach, and gave utterance to a low trill, resembling a complaint. 
And then the villanous iron bars, so close and blank, through which we 
had made acquaintance, bore such a resemblance to a cage, that he was 
terrified at them. Nevertheless, to-day, when I was no longer 
thinking of him, he determined to pass them, and came, thinking 
as little of me, I believe, and settled upon the rail of a chair in my room. 
I dared not stir lest I should frighten him, and he looked around him 
with an air of astonishment. He had the appearance of a traveller who 
has just discovered an unknown country, and who is making his observa- 
tions, that he may relate marvellous things to his friends. It was myself 
who surprised him most of all, and so long as I did not move, he seemed 
to look upon me as something very comical. With his large round eyes 
and his beak in the air like a little mez retroussé, he had the most imper- 
tinent and spirituelle look in the world. At last I coughed gently to 
— the way for conversation, and he took flightin alarm. But in his 

urry he forgot the way to the window, rose to the ceiling and flew round 
and round for a few minutes like a creature out of its senses. At length 
he became calm, as he saw that I had no intention of following him, and 
fatigued by his fright more than by the exertion he had made, he finally 
alighted upon the stove. He appeared to be agreeably rised by 
the warmth, for it is a very chilly fo and having taken a few more 
B 
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wild rounds, repeatedly returned to warm his tiny feet with secret delight. 
He took courage to peck at my little bread worms which were upon the 
table, and having shaken them and scattered them about with an air of 
contempt, ended, doubtless, pressed by hunger, by swallowing one 
which he ap to relish. At this moment, M. Schwartz (my gaoler) 
entered, and the dear little visitor escaped by the window. But I hope 
he will return, for he has not gone far through the day, and has not 
ceased to watch me as though in promise of a return, and to let me know 
that he has no bad opinion of me and my bread. 

“ Here is a long tale about the robin. I did not believe I was so 
childish. Does imprisonment lead to idiotism? or is there a mysterious 
sympathy and affection between all that breathes the air of heaven? | 
had an instrument here for some days. I could work, study, compose, 
sing—but nothing has touched me so much as the visit of this little bird 
—this being! Yes, it is a living creature, and this is why my heart beat 
as I saw it close tome. Yet my gaoler is a living creature, also, a being 
of my own species ;, his wife, his son, whom I see several times every 
day, the sentinel, who walks up and down night and day, and never loses 
me from his sight, these are beings more highly organised, natural friends, 
brothers before God ; and yet the sight of them is more painful to me 
thanagreeable. This gaoler produces upon me the effect of a shutter, his 
wife of a padlock, his son of a stone fixed in the wall. In the soldier who 
guards me, I see nothing but a musket pointed at me. It seems to me 
as if these poe had nothing human about them, nothing living, as if 

1 


they were machines, instruments of torture and death. Were it not for 


the fear of being impious, I should hate them... Oh, my robin! I 
love thee; it is not to be denied, I feel it. Explain this affection who 


can? 

«5. Another event. Hereis anote I received this morning, in a 
hand-writing scarcely legible, upon a piece of dirty paper:—‘ My sister, 
since the spirit visits you, you are a saint, Iam sure. 1 am your friend 
—— Dispose of me, and command what you will of your 

er.’ 

“ Who then is this friend, this unlooked-for brother? It is impossible 
to guess. I found the note upon my window-sill this morning, when I 
opened it to say good day to the robin. Can he have brought it to me? 
1 am tempted to believe that he wrote it. So well does he know me, the 
dear little thing, and he begins to love me. He scarcely ever approaches 
the kitchen of the Schwartz’ family, whose window exhales an odour of 
warm fat which reaches over here, and is not the least unpleasant thing 
in my habitation. But I no longer desire to change it, since my little 
bird has adopted it. He has too much good taste to become intimate 
with the gaoler, his wicked wife, and ugly offspring.* It is to me de- 
cidedly that he accords his confidence and friendship. He came to my 
room again to-day. He made a hearty breakfast, and when I walked at 
noon upon the esplanade, he descended from his ivy and came and flew 
round me. He sounded his little trills, as though to entice and attract 
my attention: the poor ugly Gottlieb was at the threshold of his door, 
and looked at me, grinning, with his wild eyes. This creature is always 
accompanied by a frightful sandy-coloured cat, which watches my robin 


* Consuelo has given an account of the family of Schwartz in a pros 
a. All that portion of her manuscript is suppressed which the reader 
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with an eye still more horrible than that of its master. It makes me 
tremble. I hate this cat almost as much as I hate Madame Schwartz, 
the searcher. 

“ 6. Another note this morning! This is becoming strange. 
The same sharp, crooked, dirty scrawl; the same coarse sugar paper. 
My Lindor is no hidalgo, but he is tender and enthusiastic :—‘ Dear sister, 
elect soul of God, you distrust me. You will not speak to me. Have 
you nothing to command me? Is there no way in which I can serve 
you ? My life is yours. Command then your brother.’ I looked at 
the sentinel. He is a stupid clod of a soldier who knits his stocking as 
he walks up and down withhis musket on his shoulder. He looked’ at me 
also, and seemed more disposed to send me a ball than a love letter. On 
whatever side I turn my eyes, I see nothing but immense gray walls, 
bristling with nettles, surrounded by ditches, which are themselves sur- 
rounded by other fortifications, of which I know neither the name nor 
the use, but which deprive me of the view of the water; and upon the 
summit of this outwork is another sentinel, the top of whose gun and hat 
I can just see, and whose harsh cry I hear challenging every boat which 
passes the citadel: ‘Pass on!’ If I could but see these boats, and the 
running water, and a piece of the landscape! But I hear only the noise 
of the oars, or occasionally the song of a fisherman in the distance, when 
the wind sets this way, or the murmuring of the two rivers which meet 
at a certain distance from the prison. But whence comes these mysterious 
notes, and this devotion of which I know not how to avail myself? 
Perhaps my little robin knows, but the cunning thing will not tell me. 

” 7. As, during my walk on the ramparts, I was looking carefully 
around me, I perceived a small narrow opening in the side of the tower 
which I inhabit, about ten feet above my window, and almost concealed 
by the top branches of the ivy which reaches it. So little light can 
scarcely mark the abode of a living being, I thought, trembling, yet, 
desiring to assure myself on this point, I tried to attract Gottlieb to the 
rampart by flattering his monomania, or rather his unhappy passion for 
making shoes. I asked him if he could make me a pair of slippers ; and 
for the first time, he approached me of his own free will, replymg with a 
total absence of embarrassment. But his manner of speaking is as sin- 
gular as his face, and I begin to think he is not an idiot, but a madman. 

“Make shoes for thee ? he said to me, (for he uses the third person 
singular to every one) ‘no, I dare not. Itis written :—J am not worthy 
to unfasten the latchet of his shoes.’ 

“TI saw his mother a few steps from the door, ready to take part in 
the conversation. Having no time to consider the motive of his ae | 
ae I hastened to ask him if the floor eeanian ae ‘ 

h I had no hope of obtaining a reasonable reply. 

ue It is not inhabited,’ answered Gottlieb, with perfect judiciousness, 

‘neither can it be, for there is but one staircase which conducts to the 
, 


“¢ And is the platform isolated ? does it communicate with nothing ?” 

“*¢ Why do you ask me what you know ?” 

“¢T do not know, neither do I care much to know. I only ask to 
make you speak, Gottlieb, and to see if you are as clever as they say.’ 
_ “*T am very clever,’ replied poor Gottlieb, in asad, grave tone, offer- 
ing a strange contrast to ee his words, 
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“<In that case, you can explain to me,’ I returned, (for the moments 
were precious,) ‘how this court is constructed.’ 

“ ¢ Ask the robin,’ he rejoined, witha singular smile. ‘ He knows, he 
who flies about everywhere. I know nothing, for I go nowhere.’ 

“¢What! not even to the top of this tower where you live? You do 
not know what there is behind this wall ?’ 

‘¢¢]T have, perhaps, been there, but I paid no attention. I seldom look 
at any thing or any one.’ 

“€ Yet you look at the robin ; you see, you know him.’ 

«Oh, yes, that is different. We all know the angels ; but that is no 
reason why we should look at walls.’ 

‘«¢ What you say is very profound, Gottlieb, Can you explain it to 
me ?” 

«Ask the robin ; I tell you he knows every thing ; he can go every- 
where, but he never visits any but his equals. That is why he enters thy 
chamber.’ 

««¢ Thanks, Gottlieb, you take me for a bird. 

“¢ The robin is not a bird.’ 

“« ¢ What is it, then ?” 

“< Tt is an angel, thou know’st it.’ 

« «Tn that case, I am one also?’ 

“ ¢ Thou hast said it.’ 

“ «You are gallant, Gottlieb.’ 

“¢ Gallant!’ said Gottlieb, looking at me with an air of profound 
astonishment ; ‘ what is the meaning of gallant ?’ 

“ ¢ You do not know the word ?” 

66 ¢ No,’ 

** ¢ How do you know that the robin enters my room ?” 

«¢ ¢T have seen him ; and besides he has told me so.’ 

“ « He speaks to you, then ?” 

“ ¢ Sometimes,’ said Gottlieb, sighing ; ‘very rarely! But yesterday 
he told me—No! I will never enter your infernal kitchen. Angels can 
have no communication with wicked spirits.’ 

“«¢ Are you a wicked spirit, Gottlieb ? 

“¢QOh! no, not I; but ....’ here Gottlieb placed a finger on his thick 
lips, with a mysterious air. 

“ ¢ But what ?” 

“He made me no reply, but stealthily pointed towards his cat, as 
though he feared it should see him. 

an is why you call it by such a villanous name—Beelzebub, I 
think ?’ 

“ ¢ Hush !” returned Gottlieb, ‘ that is his name, and he knows it. 
He has borne it ever since the world existed; but he will not bear it for 
ever.’ 

“* Certainly not when he dies !’ 

“ ¢ He will never die! He cannot die, and this grieves him, because he 
does not know that a day will come on which he will receive pardon.’ 

“* Here we were interrupted by the approach of Madame Schwartz, 
who was astonished to see Gottlieb conversing at his ease with me, at 
Pron same time she was delighted, and asked me if I were pleased with 
““* Very pleased, I assure you. Gottlieb is interesting, aud 
henceforth I shall sais gleneeee fe making him talk.’ > 
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«¢ Ah! mademoiselle, you will render us a great service, for the poor 
child has no one to talk with, and with us it is as though he had taken a 
final resolution not to open his mouth. Are you not eccentric, my poor 
Gottlieb, and obstinate? since here you are talking well enough with 
mademoiselle, whom you do not know, while with your parents ....’ 

“ Gottlieb turned upon his heels and disappeared in the kitchen, with- 
out appearing to have heard even the sound of his mother’s voice. 

«+ This is what he always does,’ cried Madame Schwartz; ‘ when his 
father or I address him, we would swear, twenty-nine times out of thirty, 
that he had become deaf. But, after all, what has he been saying to 
you, mademoiselle ? What the deuce can he have been speaking about 
so long ?” 

ss ct confess that I did not clearly understand him,’ I replied, ‘ I must 
first learn what his ideas refer to. Allow me to make him talk from 
time to time without interrupting him, and when I have done this, I will 
tell you what is passing in his mind.’ 

«“ ¢ But, mademoiselle, his mind is not disordered ?” 

“¢ T think not,’ I rejoined, and may God forgive me the falsehood ; 
my first impulse was to spare this poor woman, who, malicious witch as 
she is, is still a mother, and fortunate enough not to see the folly of her 
son. This is very singular. The truth must be, that Gottlieb, who ex- 
posed his eccentricities to me so artlessly, has the mania of silence 
towards his parents. As I reflected on these things, I imagined that I 
might, perhaps, draw some information from this unfortunate creature as 
to the other inhabitants of my prison, and that I might, by chance, dis- 
cover through his replies, the author of my anonymous billets. I wished 
then to make him my friend, all the more, because his sympathies ap- 

to me submitted to those of the robin, and decidedly the robin 
onoured me with his. There is poetry in the disordered mind of this 
— boy! The little bird an angel, the cat, a wicked spirit, also will 
ereafter be pardoned! What is all this? There is in these German 
brains, even among the most disordered, a luxury of imagination which 
I admire. 

“In any case, Madame Schwartz is greatly pleased with my condes- 
cension, and my position with him is, for the time, very excellent. The 
fancies of Gottlieb will serve as amusement. Poor creature! Since I 
have spoken with him to-day, he no longer inspires me with dislike. A 
madman ought not to be wicked in this country, where men of reason 
and talent are so far from being good! 

i 8. A third note upon my window. ‘ Dear sister, the platform 
is isolated ; but the staircase which leads to it communicates with another 
portion of the building, at the end of which is the apartment of a lady, a 
prisoner like yourself. Her name is a mystery, but the robin will tell it 
you, if you ask him. For the rest, this is what you desired to know of 
poor Gottlieb, and what he could not inform you.’ 

“Who then is this friend, who sees, who ou who hears, all I say 
and do? I am bewildered. He is then invisible. All this appears to me 
so marvellous that I am seriously interested in it. It seems to me as if 
I were living as in my childhood, in the midst of fairy tales, and that my 
robin would suddenly speak to me. But if it be true that this charming 
little spirit does all but speak, it is also but too true, that he absolutely 
fails in this, or I know nothing of poo ars He has grown quite 





accustomed to me. He enters my foom, leaves it, and returns, and is 
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quite at home. I move, I walk, he flies away no further than arm’s 
length, and quickly returns. If he love bread, he loves me more, for I do 
not deceive myself as to the cause of his attachment tome. It is hun 
and the desire also of warming himself at my stove. If I could but suc~ 
ceed in catching a fly (they are still so rare!) I am certain he would take 
it from my fingers, for already he closely examines the morsels with 
which I present him, and if the temptation were stronger, he would set 
all ceremony aside. I remember now to have heard Albert say that it 
only needed some hours of untiring patience to tame the most timid animal, 
provided they had a spark of intelligence. He had met with a Zingaro, 
a pretended sorceress, who could not remain one day in the same = of 
the forest without the birds coming to settle upon her shoulder. She was 
believed to possess a charm, and pretended to receive from them, as 
Apollonius of Syane, whose history Albert related to me, revelations 
concerning secret things. Albert assured me that her whole secret lay in 
the patience with which she had studied the instincts of those little crea- 
tures, apart from a certain affinity of character which is often found 
between beings of our own and certain other particular species. At Venice 
numerous birds are reared, it is a passion prevalent there, and I can 
now well conceive it. It is because this beautiful city, separated from 
the rest of the world, is in some respects like a prison. ‘They excel in 
the rearing of nightingales. Pigeons, protected by a special law, and 
almost venerated by the population, live at large upon the old buildings, 
and are so familiar, that in the streets and squares one must take care 
that he does not crush them in walking. The sea-gulls in the harbour 
settle upon the sailors’ arms. There are also famous bird-tamers at 
Venice. Asa child, I was myself very intimate with the child of some 
people who carried on this business, and who in an hour would tame the 
wildest bird, returning it to you as gentle as though it had been reared 
in confinement. I amuse myself by repeating these experiments on my 
robin, and now heis growing moreand more intimate with me every minute. 
When I am out of doors, he follows me about, calling me; when I place 
myself at my window he hastens to me. Does he love me? Can he 
love me? I know I love him ; but he, he knows me and does not fear me, 
and that is all. The child in the cradle, doubtless, has no other love for 
its nurse. A child! what tenderness it ought to inspire! Alas! I fear 
we only love that passionately which can never be ours. Ingratitude and 
devotion, or at least indifference and passion, this is the eternal union in 
the case of human beings. Angoleto, thou didst never love me . . . and 
thou, Albert, who didst love me so well, I allowed thee to die... and 
here I am, reduced to love a robin red-breast ! and I complain that I have 
not deserved my fate ! You may think, perhaps, my friends, that I dareto 
jest on such a subject! No. It may be that I am losing my senses in 
solitude, my heart deprived of its affections, is consuming, and this paper is 
moistened with my tears. 

“I promised myself not to waste this precious paper, and here I am 
covering it with puerilities. I find a great relief init, and I cannot refrain 
from the indulgence. It has rained all day. I have not seen Gottlieb; I 
have not walked. The robin has occupied all my time, and this child’s 
play has ended in making me strangely sad. When the giddy and in- 
constant bird sought to quit me by pecking against the glass, I yielded to 
its wish, and opened the window with a feeling of respect for the holiness 
of that liberty of which men do not fear to deprive their fellow beings; but 
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I was wounded by this momentary abandonment, as if the bird owed me 
something for my love and care. I believe I shall go mad, and that 
before long I shall perfectly understand the incoherences of Gottlieb. 

«s____9, What have I learned ? or rather what do I think I have 
learned ? for as yet I know nothing; but my imagination is greatly ex- 
cited. 

“‘ First of all, I have discovered the author of the mysterious billets. 
He is the last person I should have thought of. But it is no longer that 
which astonishes me. No matter, I will tell you all the events of this 
day. 
‘ Early in the morning I opened my little window, composed of a single 
pane of glass, of a good size, and tolerably clear, thanks to the care with 
which I clean it that I may lose none of the little light which reaches me 
and which my abominable leaves dispute with me. Even the ivy threatens 
to invade me and plunge me into obscurity ; but as yet I dare not destroy 
a single leaf; this ivy lives, it is at liberty in its native existence. How 
could I bear to restrain, to mutilate it! Yet this must be done before 
long. It feels the influence of April, and is growing, spreading, creeping 
on all sides ; its roots are fixed in the stones, but it climbs, it seeks the 
air and the sun. Poor human thought does the same. I comprehend 
now how in olden times certain plants and birds were held sacred... The 
robin came and settled quietly on my shoulder ; then, according to custom, 
began to look about him, to touch every thing ; poor little creature ! there 
are so few things here to amuse him! And yet he is so free, he might 
live in the fields, and he prefers the prison, his oldivy and my sad cell. 
Does he love me? No. He finds warmth in my room, and he enjoys 
my crumbs of bread. I am terrified now that I have succeeded in making 
him so tame. What if he should enter the kitchen of the Schwartz 
family and become the prey of that villanous cat! My tenderness will 
have brought this frightful death upon him... To be torn to pieces, 
devoured by a ferocious beast! And what do we poor feeble human 
beings do, with our guileless and defenceless hearts; are we not tortured 
and destroyed by pitiless beings who make us suffer, killing us by degrees 
with their cruel claws and teeth. 

“The sun rose clear, and my cell was almost the colour of a rose, like 
my chamber of other days in the corte-Minette, when the sun of Venice 
--- but I must not think of that sun; never again will it rise on my 
head. May ye, oh my friends, salute for me smiling Italy, and its 
immense skies, its firmamento lucido . .. which doubtless, I shall never 

see. 

“TI asked to go out, and permission was given me, though it was at an 
earlier hour than usual : to call this going out! A platform of thirty 
feet long, surrounded by a marsh and enclosed between high walls! Yet 
this place is not without beauty, at least I think so now that I have con- 
templated it under all aspects. At — its very sadness gives it beauty. 
I am sure that there are many people here as innocent as myself, though 
less fortunately placed, in dungeons whence they are never allowed to 
issue, and where daylight never penetrates ; where the moon even, the 
friend of desolate hearts, can never reach. Ah! I was wrong to murmur. 
Mon Dieu ! if 1 had power upon earth I would make people happy! . . . 

“ Gottlieb came hobbling towards m smiling as much as his petri- 
fied mouth can smile. They did ng€ interfere with him, but left him 
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alone with me, and suddenly and miraculously he began speaking almost 
like a reasonable being. 

‘«**] have not written to you to-night,’ he said, ‘and you have found 
no billet at your window. ‘This is because I did not see you yesterday 
and you had given me no commands.’ 

“* What do you say! Gottlieb, is it you who have written to me ? 

“ * And who else would have done so? Did you not guess it was I ? 
But I shall write to you no longer now that you will speak tome. I do 
not wish to teaze, but to serve you.’ 

“¢ Kind Gottlieb, you pity me then? You take an interest in me ?” 

‘¢ «Yes, ever since | have recognised you for a spirit of light !’ 

“«¢T am nothing more than yourself, Gottlieb; you are deeeived.’ 

“*T am not deceived. Have I not heard you sing ?” 

*¢* You love music ?””’ 

“¢T love yours ; it is like God and my own heart.’ 

‘¢¢ Your heart is pious, your soul pure, I see, Gottlieb.’ 

“‘ ¢T endeavour to make them so. The angels assist me. and I shall con- 
quer the spirit of darkness which haunts my poor body, but which can- 
not get possession of my soul.’ 

** By degrees Gottlieb began speaking with enthusiasm, but without 
ceasing to be noble and true to his poetic symbols. In short, what shall 
Isay? This idiot, this madman, grew truly eloquent as he spoke of 
the goodness of God, of human misery, of the future justice, of an over- 
ruling Providence, of evangelical virtues, of the duties of a true belief, 
even of the arts, of music and poetry. I have not yet been able to make 
out from what religion he has divined his ideas, and this fervent exalta- 
tion ; for he seems to be neither a Catholic nor a Protestant, and while 
repeatedly telling me that he believed in the only true religion, he taught 
me nothing, if it were not that, unknown to his parents, that he belongs 
to some particular sect: I am too ignorant to guess what sect. I shall 
study by degrees the mystery of this soul so strangely constituted, 
so beautiful, so singularly diseased and afflicted ; for, in one word this 

r Gottlieb is mad, as Ydenko was in his poetry .. . As Albert also 
was in his sublime virtue! ... The insanity of Gottlieb re-appeared, 
when, after having spoken for some time with great warmth, his enthu- 
siasm suddenly became stronger than himself, and he began talking inco- 
herently in a childish manner, which greatly pained me, concerning the 
red-breast and the demon cat, and his mother who has entered into an 
alliance with the cat, and the evil spirit which dwells in it, and lastly his 
father, who had been changed into a stone by a look from the poor cat 
Beelzebub. I succeeded in calming him by drawing him away from his 
gloomy fancies, aud questioning him respecting the other prisoners. I 
had no longer any personal interest in these details, since the billets, 
instead of being thrown upon my window-sill from the top of the tower, 
as I had supposed, were hoisted from below by Gottlieb, before daybreak, 
by means of some engine, doubtless very simple. But Gottlieb, singularly 
obedient and docile to my wishes, had already learned what on the 
poeung evening I had appeared desirous to know. He told me 
that the lady prisoner who inhabits the building to the rear of mine, was 
young and handsome, and that he had seen her. I did not pay much 
attention to his words, till suddenly he told me her name, which made me 
tremble. This captive is called Amelia. 

“ Amelia! what a sea of anxieties, what a world of remembrances 
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this name awakens in me! I have known two Amelias, both of whom 
brought ruin upon my life, by their confidences. Is this one the Princess 
of Prussia, or the young Baroness de Rudolstadt? Doubtless, neither 
the one nor the other. Gottlieb, who has no curiosity on his own account, 
and who does not seem capable of taking any step, or asking a single 
question, if I do not push him on towards it like an automaton, had 
nothing more to tell me than this name Amelia. He saw the captive, 
but he saw her in his own way, that is to say, througha cloud. She 
must be young and handsome, since Madame Schwartz told him so, but 
Gottlieb confessed that he knew nothing about it. He only felt, as he 
saw her at her window, that she was not a good spirit, an angel. Her 
family name was made a mystery. She is rich, and keeps an account 
with the Schawrtzes. But datanattie confined, like myself. She never 
goes out. She is often ill. This is all I could learn. Gottlieb has but 
to attend to the gossip of his parents to learn more than this, for they use 
no ceremony before him. He has promised me to listen, and to tell me 
how long Amelia has been here. As for her other name, it appears that 
the Schwartzes are ignorant of it. Could they be so if she were the 
Abbess de Quedlimberg¢ Can the king have put his own sister into 
prison ? Princesses are sent hither like the rest, nay, oftener than the 
rest. The young Baroness de Rudolstadt . . . why should she be here? 
By what right can Frederick have deprived her of her liberty? Come, 
it is the curiosity of a recluse which torments me, and my conjectures 
upon a simple name, arise from an idle and unhealthy imagination. No 
matter: I shall have a mountain upon my heart until 1 know who this 
companion in misfortune is, bearing a name so painful to me. 

“ The Ist of May.—Several days have passed without my being able to 
write. Various events have filled this interval; I hasten to relate them 
to you. 

‘First of all, I have been ill. From time to time, since I have been 
here, I have felt a feverish action in my brain, resembling in some degree 
what I suffered so much from at the Chateau des Géants, after having 
been in the cavern in search of Albert. I have cruel fits of wakefulness, 
alternated by dreams, during which I know not whether I wake or sleep; 
and at these moments, I always fancy I hear that terrible violin playing 
its old Bohemian airs, its canticles, and war-songs. ‘This does mea great 
deal of harm, and yet, when the imagination once begins to take posses- 
sion of me, I cannot help lending my ear and receiving with avidity the 
feeble sounds which a distant breeze seems to bear towards me. Some- 
times I fancy these sounds glide upon the water which sleeps around the 
citadel; sometimes that they descend from the tops of the walls, and at 
others, that they escape from the air-hole of some dungeon. My head 
and heart are alike disturbed. And yet, when night comes, instead of 
distracting my thoughts by writing, I throw myself upon my bed, and 
force on that half-sleep which brings me my dream, or rather my half 
dream of music ; for there is some reality in it. A violin does certainly 
resound in the chamber of some prisoner ; but what does it play, and in 
what manner? It is too far off for me to hear other than broken sounds. 
My diseased mind invents the rest, I have no doubt. It is my lot hence- 
forth neither to be able to doubt the death of Albert, nor to accept it as 
an ascertained misfortune. And this apparently because it is in my 
nature to hope in spite of all, andaféver to yield to the bitterness of 
my fate. 
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“ Three nights ago, when I had at last fallen soundly asleep, I wag 
awakened by a slight noise in my room. 1 opened my eyes. The night 
was dark, and I could distinguish nothing. But I distinctly heard some 
one walking near my bed, th whoever it was, was walking with 
great precaution. | thought it Madame Schwartz who had taken the 
trouble to comeand see how I slept, and I therefore addressed her ; but the 
only reply I got was a deep sigh, and the person departed on tiptoe ; I 
heard my door closed and locked ; and as I was very much exhausted, I 
fell asleep again without paying much attention to the circumstance. On 
the morrow, my memory was so confused and indistinct, that I did not 
feel sure but that it was a dream. In the evening I had a more violent 
attack of fever than any I had yet experienced, but I prefer this greatly 
to my restless oe and unconnected dreams. I slept soundly, and 
dreamed much, but I heard nothing of the lugubrious violin, and, each 
time I woke, felt the advantage of sleep over wakefulness. In one of 
these intervals, I heard the strong and even respiration of some person 
asleep not far from me. I even fancied that I could distinguish some one 
in my arm-chair. I was not at all alarmed. Madame Schwartz had 
come to me at midnight with some ptisan, and I thought she might still 
be with me. I waited for some time unwilling to wake her, till I thought 
I observed her moving ; I then thanked her for her care, and inquired what 
hour it was. At this the person withdrew, and I heard something like 
a stifled sigh, so heart-breaking, so terrible, that the perspiration stands 
on my brow as I recall it. I know not why it made such an impression 
upon me ; it appeared as though some one thought me very ill, perhaps 
dying, and accorded me pity ; but I did not feel ill enough to believe 
myself in danger, and moreover, it was a matter of indifference to me to 
die so gentle a death, with so little suffering, and in the midst of a life so 
little to be regretted. As soon as Madame Schwartz came into my room, 
which was about seven o’clock in the morning, as I had not slept since, 
and had passed the last hours of the night in a state of perfect self-pos- 
session, my recollection of this strange visit was very distinct. I be 
7 gaoler to explain it, but she shook her head, saying, that she knew not 
what I meant; that she had not returned since midnight, and that, as she 
kept the keys of all the cells confided to her charge under her pillow while 
she slept, she was sure I had therefore dreamed or seen some vision. 
Yet I was so far from having been delirious, that I felt well enough towards 
noon to desire to take the air. I descended to the esplanade, still accom- 
panied by os who seemed to congratulate me on my restoration to 
strength. e weather was very agreeable. The heat begins to be felt 
here, and the breezes bring from the country warm puffs of pure air, and 
the faint perfume of plants, which rejoice the heart spite of itself. Gott- 
lieb ran towards me; I found him greatly changed, and much more ugly 
than usual. Yet there is an expression of angelic goodness, and even of 
bright intelligence, amidst the chaos of his physiognomy when it is 
lighted up. His large eyes were so red and bloodshot, that I asked him if 
any thing were the matter. 

“* Yes, indeed,’ he replied, ‘I have been weeping a great deal.’ 

“« And what sorrow have you, my poor Gottlieb ?’ 

“* At midnight, my mother came down from the cell, saying to my 
father :—No. 3 is very ill this morning. She has a fever, and we must 
send for the dation, § should not like to have her die upon our hands. 


My mother thought I was asleep ; but I would not go to sleep before I 
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heard what she had to say. I knew that you had a fever, but when I 
heard that it was dangerous, I could not help crying, until sleep over- 

me. In spite of this, I must have wept through the whole night 
in my sleep, for I woke this morning with burning eyes, and my pillow 
soaked with tears.’ 

“The attachment of poor Gottlieb touched me greatly, and I thanked 
him for it by pressing his large black hand, which smells of leather and 
rosin. Then the idea occurred to me that Gottlieb might possibly, in his 
enthusiastic zeal, have paid me this nocturnal visit. I asked him if he 
had not risen, and come to listen at my door. He answered me that he 
had not stirred, and I feel persuaded that this was the case. It may be 
that the place in which he sleeps is so situated, that, in my room, I can 
hear him breathing and sighing through some fissure in the wall, or, 

haps, by the secret place where I keep my money and journal. Who 
ee but that this recess communicates, by some y wvisible means, with 
that in the corner of the chimney, where Gottlieb keeps his treasures, his 
boot and shoemaker’s tools? At least, I have something in common with 
Gottlieb in this respect, for, like rats or bats, we both have a miserable 
nest in a hole in the wall, where all our riches are concealed in the dark. 
I was about to risk some questions upon this head, when I observed coming 
out of Schwartz’s apartment, and advancing along the esplanade, a per- 
son whom I had not seen here before, and whose appearance caused me 
an inconceivable terror, though I was not yet certain as to his identity. 

“¢ Who is that man ? I asked Gottlieb, in a low voice. 

“‘¢ There is no good in him,’ he replied, in the same tone. ‘It is our 
new adjutant. See how Beelzebub sets up his back as he rubs against his 
legs! They are well acquainted.’ 

“¢ But what is he called ?” 

* Gottlieb was about to reply, when the adjutant said to him, in a soft 
voice, and with a benevolent smile, pointing towards the kitchen, 

“* Young man, you are wanted within. Your father calls you.’ 

“This was but a pretext to see me alone, and Gottlieb having with- 
drawn, I found myself face to face... with whom, think you, friend 
Beppo ? With the graceful and ferocious recruit whom we so unluckily 
met in the Boehmer Wald, two years ag—owith M. Mayer himself! I could 
no longer fail to recognise him, for though he had grown stouter, he was 
the same man, with his easy, genteel air, his false look, his perfidious 
good humour, and his eternal broum, broum, as if he were performing a 
trumpet study with his mouth. From the military band he ad pase to 
the office of supplying human beings as food for cannon ; and thence, in 
recompense of his loyal and honourable services, had been promoted to 
the rank of officer of the citadel, or rather mili gaoler, which, after 
all, suited him quite as well as the profession of rambling gaoler, in which 
he had acquitted himself with so much grace. 

“< Mademoiselle,’ he said to me in French, ‘I am your humble ser- 
vant ! You have here a nice little platform for walking! air, space, and 
a fine view! I congratulate you upon it. It seems to me that your im- 
prisonment is rendered easy ! withal, the weather is magnificent, and 
there is truly some pleasure in being at Spandau when the sun is so bright, 
broum, broum!’ 

‘‘These insolent railleries so disgusted me, that' I made no reply. 
He was not disconcerted, and, continued speaking in Italian. 

“*T beg pardon ; I spoke, perhap$, in a language you do not under- 
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stand. I forget that you are an Italian, an Italian singer—are you not ? 
with a superb voice, it is said. Such as you see me, I have a perfect 
mania for music. ‘Thus I feel disposed to render your existence as agree- 
able as my duty will allow. Ah! where the devil have I been so fortu- 
nate as to see you before? I know your face . . . quite well, upon my 
honour!’ 

“* Doubtless, you have seen me at the theatre at Berlin, where I have 
been singing this winter.’ 

“No! I was in Silesia ; I was sub-adjutant at Glatz. Happily, that 
devil of a Trenck attempted his foolish enterprise while I was on my cir- 
cuit, I would say, while I was on a mission on the frontiers of Saxony ; 
else I should have lost my promotion, and should not have been here, 
which I like because of its proximity to Berlin ; for it is a sad life, made- 
moiselle, that of an officer in garrison. You cannot imagine how weari- 
some it is, when one is so far from a large town, in a dreary country ; 
for me, too, who love music so passionately . . . but where the devil have 
I had the pleasure of meeting you ?’ 

“<T do not remember, monsieur, ever to have had the honour of seeing 

ou before.’ 

“*T must have seen you at some theatre, in Italy, orat Vienna. Have 
you travelled much ? how many theatres have you visited ?” 

“ And, as I made him no reply, he continued with his barefaced 
effrontery :-— 

“Never mind! I shall remember. What was I saying to you? 
Ah! you also are weary ? 

“«* No, monsieur.’ 

“But you are not in secret confinement ? It is you whom they call 
La Porporina ? 
‘“«*« Yes, monsieur.’ 


“* Indeed! prisoner No. 3. Well, do you not desire some amusement, 
some society ?’ 


“* Not at all, monsieur,’ I replied, eagerly, thinking that he was about 
to propose his own. 

“* As you please. It isa pity. There is another prisoner here, well 
brought up ...acharming woman, by my faith, who, I am sure, would 
be enchanted to make your acquaintance.’ 

**¢ May I ask her name, monsieur ?” 

** ¢ She is called Amelia.’ 

“* Amelia who ? 

“*Amelia...broum! broum! by my faith, I know no more. You 
are curious, I see ; it is the disease o prisons.’ 

“I repented having repulsed the overtures of M. Mayer; I was in 
despair at having renounced the hope of knowing this mysterious Amelia ; 
I felt myself drawn towards her anew by a feeling of pity, as well as by 
the desire of clearing up my own suspicions. I tried then to be more 
amiable with this repulsive Mayer, and he soon offered to introduce me 
to the prisoner No. 2. ; it was thus he designated Amelia. 

“¢If this infraction of my sentence will not compromise you, monsieur,’ 
I replied, ‘and I can be of service to this lady who they tell me is ill with 
grief and ennui...’ 


“* Broum! broum! You understand things literally, I see! You 


are stilla child! It is this old fool of a Schwartz who - terrified you 
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with his orders. Orders, indeed! are they not a chimera ? good for the 
rters and turnkeys, but for us officers,’ (and, as he said this word, M + and 


ridled up like a man not yet accustomed to so honourable a title) ‘ we shut 
our eyes to innocent infractions. ‘The king himself would do so, were he 
in our place. Stay, when you desire any thing, mademoiselle, you have 
only to address yourself to me, and I promise you shall not be needlessly 
vexed and oppressed. I am naturally indulgent and humane ; God made 
me so, and I love music . . . If you will sing to me sometimes of an even- 
ing, for example, I will come and listen to you here, and then you can do 
with me what you please.’ 

« ¢] will abuse your kindness as little as possible, Monsieur Mayer.’ 

«¢ Mayer !’ cried the adjutant, hastily interrupting the broum ! broum ! 
which was still lagging on his black chapped lips. ‘ Why do you call me 
Mayer ? Iam notcalled Mayer. Where the devil did you get that name 
Mayer from ?” 

©¢Tt was an accident, Monsieur l' Adjutant,’ I replied, ‘I crave your 
pardon ... I had a singing master who was called thus, and I have is 
thinking of him all the morning.’ ) 

«« A singing master? that could not have been myself. There are 
many Mayers in Germany. My name is Nauteuil. I am of French 
origin.’ 

a Well, Monsieur l’ Officier, how shall I announce myself to this lady? 
She does not know me, and may perhaps decline my visit, as, just now, [ 
refused to make her acquaintance. We grow discourteous when we live 
alone !’ 

“¢Oh! whoever she may be, this beautiful lady will be charmed to find 
some one to talk to; I will answer for that. Will you write her a 
line ?” 

“But I have nothing with which to write.’ 

“<Tmpossible ; have you no money then ?” 

«Even if I had money, M. Schwartz is incorruptible ; and besides, I 
know not how to corrupt. 

‘** Well, stay, I will myself conduct you to No. 2 this evening, pro- 
vided you will sing me something first.’ 

“] was terrified at the idea that M. Mayer, or M. Nauteuil, as he was 
pleased to be called now, might perhaps introduce himself into my room, 
and I was about to refuse, when he made me better understand his inten- 
tions, either reading my terror and repugnance in my face, or disclaiming 
the intention of honouring me with a visit. ‘I will listen to you from 
the platform which commands the tower you inhabit,’ said he. ‘ The 
voice ascends, and I shall hear quite well then. I will cause the doors to 
be opened, and you shall be conducted by a woman. I shall not see you 
at all. In fact, it would not do for me to appear to urge you to disobe- 
dience in person, though, after all, broum...broum...on such an 
occasion, there would be a very simple way of getting out of the affair... 
To blow out the brains of prisoner No. 3, and say that she was surprised 
in a flagrant attempt at escape. Eh! eh! the idea is dreadful, is it not ? 
In prison, our ideas should be always merry. Your humble servant, 
Mademoiselle Porporina, till this evening.’ 

‘* T was lost in reflection on this unlooked-for disposition of this miser- 
able creature, to oblige me, in spite of myself, to entertain a terrible 
dread of him, I could not believe that such a debased creature could so love 
music, as to act thus for the pleasurg-of hearing me sing. I supposed 
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that the prisoner in question was no other than the Princess of 

and that, by order of the king, they had contrived an interview between 
us, that they might spy our actions, and surprise the state secrets of which 
they thought I was the depositary. In this belief, I dreaded the interview 
as much as I desired it; for I was absolutely ignorant what degree of 
truth there might be in this pretended conspiracy in which they accused 
me of being an accomplice. 

“ Nevertheless, looking upon it as my duty to brave all, that I might 
afford some moral assistance to a companion in misfortune, whoever she 
might be, I began singing at the appointed hour, for the vain ears of 
Monsieur Adjutant. {sang badly ; my audience gave me no inspira- 
tion ; I was still under the effects of fever, besides I felt that he was only 
listening to me as a form, perhaps, indeed, that he was not listening to 
me at all. When eleven o'clock struck, I was seized with a sufficiently 
childish terror. I imagined that M. Mayer had received a secret order to 
get rid of me, and that he was going to kill me outright, as he had pre- 

icted by way of joke, a soon as I should set foot outside my cell. When 
my door opened I trembled in every limb. An old woman, very dirt 
and ugly (much more ugly and dirty even than Madame Schwartz) made 
me a sign to follow her, and preceded me up a steep, narrow staircase, cut 
in the wall. When we were at the top, I found myself upon the platform 
of the tower, thirty feet above the esplanade, where i was accustomed to 
walk in the day, and eighty or a hundred feet above the moat, which for 
some distance surrounds all this portion of the building. ‘The frightful 
old woman who guided me, told me to wait for her a moment, and disap- 
I knew not where. My uneasiness was dissipated, and I felt so 
appy in finding myself in the fresh air, by the light of a magnificent 
moon, and at a considerable elevation which allowed me at least to con- 
template a vast horizon, that the solitude in which I was left gave me 
noanxiety. The large sheet of still water on which the citadel was re- 
flected in black and innumerable shadows, the fields and trees which I saw 
vaguely on the banks in the distance, the immensity of the heavens, and 
even the free flight of the bats in the silent night, how grand and majestic 
all this seemed to me, after two months passed in contemplating walls and 
counting the few stars which passed over the narrow belt of firmament 
perceptible from my cell! But I had not time to enjoy itlong. A noise 
of footsteps made me turn, and all my terrors were re-aroused when I 
found myself face to face with M. Mayer. ' 

“* Signora,’ he said to me, ‘ I am in despair at having to tell you that 
you cannot see the prisoner No, 2—at least, at present. She is a very 
capricious person, as it seems to me. Yesterday she showed the greatest 
desire for society ; but just now, I proposed yours to her, and this is what 
she replied : ‘ The prisoner No. 3, she who sings in the tower, and whom 
I hear every evening ? Oh! I know that voice well, and you have no 
occasion to tell me her name. I am infinitely obliged to you for the 
society you would give me, I would rather never see a living being again 
than endure the sight of that unfortunate creature. She is the cause of 
all my misfortunes, and may it please Heaven to make her expiate them 
= — as I have myself expiated the imprudent friendship I entertained 

“¢ This, signora, is the opinion of the said lad as regards It 
remains to be proved whuthize $5 io danervad nice ahh oanteia dotlio 
saying is, the tribunal of your own conscience, As for me, I have nothing 
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to do with it, and I am ready to conduct you back to your cell whenever 
ou lease.’ 

‘“ : Instantly, monsieur,’ I replied, extremely mortified at being accused 
of treachery to a miserable creature like that before me, and feeling 
in the depths of my heart eonsiderable bitterness against whichever of the 
two Amelias it was who displayed towards me such injustice and ingra- 
titude. 

«J do not hurry you on this point,’ replied the new adjutant. ‘ You 
seem to take pleasure in looking at the moon. Look at it, therefore, at 
your ease. That will cost nothing, and can do no one any harm.’ 

« ] was imprudent enough to avail myself of this condescension for a 
moment or two. I could not determine to drag myself away so soon from 
the beautiful spectacle of which I was about to be deprived perhaps for 
ever ; and in spite of myself, Mayer pro-luced the effect upon me of a 
servant but too much honoured in waiting my orders. He profited by 
my contempt, and took courage to commence a conversation. 

« «Do you know, signora,’ he said to me, ‘that you sing devilishly 
well? I never heard any thing finer in Italy, where, nevertheless, I fre- 
quented the best theatres and saw all the first artistes. Where did you 
come out ? How long have you been travelling in different countries ? 
Have you travelled a great deal? And as I pretended not to hear these 
questions, he added, not the least discouraged : ‘ You travel sometimes on 
foot, dressed as a man ?” 

‘‘ This question made me tremble, and I hastened to reply in the nega- 
tive. But he added: ‘Come! you will not confess it; but I forget 
nothing, and I recollect a pleasant adventure, which you cannot have 
forgotten either.’ 

“«] know not to what you allude, monsieur,’ I returned, quitting the 
_ battlement of the tower to take the way back to my cell. 

“ ¢One moment ! one moment !’ said Mayer, ‘ your key is in my pocket, 
and you cannot get back again unless I take you. Allow me then, ma 
belle enfant, to say two words to you...’ 

“*¢ Not one, monsieur ; I desire to return to my room, and I am sorry 
I ever left it.’ 

“* Pardieu! You play the fine lady well! As if nothing were 
known of your adventures! You think then I was simple enough not to 
recognise you when you were crossing the Boehmen-Wald with a little 
dark fellow, not ill-looking either? For the rest, I was glad to get lads 
for the armies of the King of Prussia, though the lass would not have 
answered his purpose ; they say, nevertheless, that you were to his taste, 
and that it was because you boasted of his favour that he sent you hither. 
What can you expect? Fortune has its caprices, against which it is useless 
to rebel. Sess you are fallen from a great height! but I advise you not 
to be too proud, and to be content with what offers itself. Iam but an 
officer of the fortress, but I am more powerful here than a king whom no 
one knows, and no one fears, since he commands at too great a distance 
to be obeyed. You see that I have the power to elude orders, to amelio- 
rate your sentence. Do not be ungrateful, and you shall find that the pro- 
tection of an adjutant is worth as much at Spandau as that of a king at 
Berlin. Do you hear me? Do not run away, do not cry out, commit 
no follies. It will create a scandal to no purpose ; I shall say what I 

ease, oe ye ee believed. Come, F do not wish to fe ten you. 
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see you again, remember that I can dispose of your fate ; throw you into a 
dungeon or surround you with pleasing and varied amusements ; make you 
perish of hunger, without being called to account; or help you to 
escape without being suspected ; reflect, I tell you, I will give you 
time...’ 

“And as I made no reply, overwhelmed as I was at my utter incapa- 
bility to escape the outrage of such pretensions, and the cruel humiliation 
of hearing them explained, this odious man added, thinking doubtless that 
I wavered: * And why not decide at once ? Does it need four-and- 
twenty hours to a the only reasonable part there is to take, and 
to reply to the love of a gallant man, still young and rich enough to give 
you, in a foreign country, a more agreeable residence, than this villanous 
stronghold ? 

“As he thus spoke, the base recruiter drew near me, and attempted, 
with an air at once impudent and awkward, to bar the passage and get 
possession of my hands. I ran towards the battlements of the tower, de- 
termined to throw myself into the moat, rather than be polluted by the 
least of his caresses. But, at this moment, a singular spectacle met my 
eyes, and I hastened to draw the attention of the adjutant to this object, 
that I might turn it from myself. It was my salvation, but alas, it all but 
cost the life of a being perhaps worthier than I ! 

‘“‘ Upon the elevated rampart which bordered the other side of the moat 
facing the esplanade, a figure, which looked gigantic, was running, or 
rather flying, upon the parapet, with a rapidity and skill partaking of the 
marvellous. Arrived at the extremity of this rampart, flanked by a tower 
at each end, the phantom sprung upon the roof of the tower, which is 
level with the balustrade, a climbing the pinnacle with the lightness of 
a cat, appeared to be lost in air. 

“* What the devil is that ?’ cried the adjutant, a his gallantry 
in his cares as agaoler. ‘Some prisoner is making his escape, the devil 
take me. And the sentinel is asleep, by heaven! Sentinel!’ he cried, in 
the voice of a Stentor,"look to yourself! Awake! awake !’ 

“ And running towards a battlement where an alarm-bell was suspended, 
he set it going with a vigour worthy of so remarkable a professor of in- 
fernal music. I never heard any thing more mournful ) vm this tocsin, 
breaking in upon the silence of night with its sharp and grating sound. 
It was a savage cry of violence and brutality disturbing the harmony of 
the few respirations of wind and wave. In a moment, all was alert in the 
prison. I heard the sinister noise of muskets in the hands of the sentinels 
who ran to the battery, and took aim, at hazard, at the first object which 
presented itself. The esplanade was illuminated by a red light which 
dimmed the beautiful azure reflection of the moon. It was M. Schwartz 
lighting a beacon. Signals answered one another from rampart to ram- 
dart, and the echoes caught them up in weak and plaintive tones. The 
cannon of alarm soon mingled its terrible and solemn tone in this diabo- 
lical symphony. Heavy footsteps resounded upon the flag-stones. I 
could see nothing, but I heard all these noises, and my heart sunk with 
terror. Mayer had hastily quitted me, but I never thought of rejoicing 
at this delivery ; I vatelbil myself bitterly for having betrayed, without 


knowing what I was about, the escape of some unfortunate prisoner. 

waited, frozen with terror, the end of the adventure, trembling at every 

—— that sounded at intervals, and anxiously listening for the cries of 
e wounded fugitive which should announce to me his disastrous fate.” 
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CRICHTON: 


An Bistorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE COLUMN OF CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


On luy attachoit ung cable en quelque haute tour pendant en terre : par icelluy 
avecques deux mains montoit, puis devaloit si roidement, et si asseurément, que 
plus ne pourriez parmy ung pré bien egallé. 

Rapeiars. Gargantua. Liv, I. Ch, xxiii. 


OpposiTE the Rue de Viarmes, and reared against the circular 
walls of the Halle-au-Blé—with its base washed by a fountain,— 
its shaft encircled by a cylindrical dial, and huge gnomonic projec- 
tion, and its summit surmounted by a strange spherical cage of iron 
—stands, at this day, a tall, fluted, richly decorated, Doric column; 
bearing upon its aspect the reverend impress of antiquity. The 
fountain and dial ‘are of modern construction ; the spherical crest 
is ancient. Tradition assigns this observatory, for such it is, to 
Catherine de Medicis. From hence she is said to have nightly 
perused, within the starry scroll of heaven, the destinies of the 
great city stretched out at her feet—while, from the same situa- 
tion, Ruggieri is reported to have gathered the lore by which he 
was enabled to avert the stroke of danger, and strengthen and 
consolidate his mistress’s power. 

The iron cage alluded to, and which is supposed to have some 
recondite allusion to the mysteries of astrology, was, in all proba- 
bility, contrived by the Florentine seer. Its form has given rise 
to much speculation. Consisting of a circular frame-work: of iron, 
crossed by other circles, and supported by,a larger hemisphere of 
iron bars ;—“ des cercles et des demicercles entrelacés,” says M. Pin- 
gré ;—the object of which it is difficult to conceive, unless they 
were intended as types of the science, to the uses .of which the 
structure was en ae and erected after the designs of the cele- 
brated Jean Bullan, this pillar situated, at) the period under con- 
sideration, in the angle of a lateral court of the Hétel de Soissons, 
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354 CRICHTON. 


is the sole remnant now existing of that vast and magnificent edifice. 
Its history is remarkable—but it may suffice to say, that it was pre- 
served from the general demolition of Catherine’s palace by the 
generosity of a private individual, Le Sieur Petit de Bachaumont, 
by whom it was redeemed at the price of 1500 livres. The eflect of 
the observatory is materially injured by its contiguity to the Halle- 
au-Blé, and its symmetry destroyed by an_horologiographical 
contrivance, as wil as by a tasteless tablet placed above its ofinth ; 
but notwithstanding these drawbacks—viewed either in connexion 
with its historical associations, or with the mysterious and exploded 
science of which it isa relic,—the column of Catherine de Medicis 
can scarcely be regarded with indifference. Within its deeply-cut 
chamfering, now almost effaced by time, are still to be traced em- 
blematic devices, similar to those heretofore mentioned as adorning 
the walls of Ruggieri’s laboratory. The elevation of the pillar 
from the ground is nearly a hundred feet, and its diameter some- 
what more than nine feet. 

When Crichton and the Gelosa disappeared through the recess, 
their course was for a few moments teed along a low, narrow 
passage, evidently contrived within the thickness of the wall, which, 
after a brief but toilsome ascent, conducted them to what appeared, 
from the increased height of the roof, and greater space between 
the walls, to be a sort of landing-place. Whether there was an 
further outlet from this spot, the profound darkness in which all 
was involved, left them no means of ascertaining; but as they tarred 
for an instant to recover breath, Crichton took advantage of the 
occasion, warmly to express his thanks to his fair companion for the 
succour she had so opportunely afforded him. 

‘* But for you,” he said, “ fair Ginevra, I had perished beneath 
the daggers of Catherine’s assassins. To you I owe my life asecond 
time,—how—how shall I requite your devotion ?” 

** By suffering me to be your slave,” cried the impassioned girl; 
bathing his hand with tears,—* to remain ever near you.” 

‘* You shall never leave me,” returned the Scot, Lindly, carry- 
ing his —. to a scarce allowable length; for as he spoke, his 
lips sought the burning mouth of the Gelosa, while his arms pressed 
her closely to his bosom. 

‘Santa Madonna!” exclaimed Ginevra, hastily drawing back 
her head, deeply abashed at the impulse to which she had yielded, 
‘‘ our pursuers are at hand.” 

At the same moment, also, Crichton became aware of the sound 
of hoarse voices, and approaching footsteps. 

“There is—there must be a further outlet-—this chamber com- 
municates with the queen’s observatory,” cried the Gelosa, “I 
remember I was dragged to some such place as this, by him who 
falsely calls himself my father, a few hours ago. Each wall 
in this frightful turret is perforated, like a state dungeon, with secret 
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passages. Step forward, sweet signor, and you will find the 
outlet.” 

With outstretched hand Crichton guided himself rapidly along 
the wall. The aperture was instantly discovered. His foot was 
on the flight of steps. 

“Follow me, Ginevra,” he cried, extending his hand in the 
direction of the damsel. But a grasp was laid upon her, from 
which she could not extricate herself. At the same moment a 
hissing laugh proclaimed her captor to be the vindictive dwarf. 
With ee force the mannikin twined himself round her 
person. The maiden felt herself smking. His hot breath was 
upon her face—his horrible mouth approached her throat. She 
experienced a sharp and sudden thrill of pain. The vampire having 
no other weapon, sought to fix his teeth in her neck. In this ex- 
tremity, as the gave herself up for lost, Elberich’s p relaxed, 
and the monster sank an inert mass to the earth. Crichton’s poig- 
nard had freed her from her foe ; while his arm bore her up the 

iral stairs, just as Loupgarou and his crew reached the landing- 
place. The giant heard the struggle between Ginevra and Elberich 
—he heard also the fall of the latter, and with a bound s rang for- 
ward. He was too late to secure his prey, and stumbling over 
the prostrate body of the dwarf, impeded with his huge person the 
further advance of his followers. Muttering deep execrations, he 
then arose and began to ascend the column. After mounting some 
forty or fifty steps, a dull light, admitted through a narrow slit in 
the pillar, Tout his progress. 

“ By my fay,” axiedl Loupgarou, as he gazed through this loop- 
hole upon the gardens of the Hétel de Soissons, just visible by the 
uncertain light of a clouded moon, ‘‘ we are within her majesty’s 
observatory—those are the royal gardens—and yonder are the old 
towers of Saint Eustache.” 

‘‘En verdad compaiiero,” replied Caravaja, thrusting forward 
his visage, and surveying in his turn the scene, “ thou hast said it. 
It must be the structure [ have so often gazed at from the Rue des 
Etuves, with the cage in which folks say Ruggieri keeps Seiior 
Sathanas confined. Many a time have I seen that sooty imp, whose 
carcase we have left in the room below, practise a thousand fantastic 
trickeries upon those iron bars. There used to be a rope from 
which he would fling himself headlong from the summit, and 
swing backwards and forwards like an ape or a juggler, to the terror 
of all pious observers.—Ha !—W hat means that clamour and clash- 

ing of swords? There are others at work besides ourselves. 
Vamos camarada !” 

“Softly,” replied the lethargic giant, pausing to take breath— 
‘““we do not need hurry ourselves, guo magis properare studeo, eo 
me impedio magis—as we say in the schools! We are certain our 
Scot is in this turret-—we are certain, moreover, that he cannot 
descend without passing as furthermore certain, that we 
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are four, and that he is but one ; ergo we may safely reckon upon 
his head—and upon our reward.” 

* Concedo consequentiam,” returned Caravaja, ‘* but proceed, 
most redoubted Goliath, or this puissant David may prove too much 
for thee after all. Ha! hear you that shot? Some one has dis- 
covered him from below—mount !—despatch !” 

Thus urged, Loupgarou recommenced the ascent. Another and 
another loophole showed him the elevation he had attained, and 
at length his mighty head came in contact with a plate of iron, 
which proved to be a trap-door opening upon the summit of the 
column, but which was now fad on the other side. Here was an 
unexpected difficulty thrown in their path, not entirely, however, 
to the dissatisfaction of the giant, who, despite his bulk and sinew, 
like all other men of vast proportions, was of a somewhat craven 
nature at bottom, and regarded the apenennng struggle with con- 
siderable misgiving. He deemed it necessary, however, to conceal 
his gratification under a mask of oath and bluster, and seconding 
his words with a show of resolution, applied his shoulder to the 
trap-door with so much good-will, that, to his astonishment, it at 
once yielded to his efforts. ‘To recede was now impossible. Cara- 
vaja and his comrades were swearing in the rear; so putting a bold 
face upon the matter, he warily emerged. What was his surprise, 
and we may say delight, to find the roof deserted. In proportion 
to his security be choler increased. 

‘“« Hola !—my masters,” he roared, ‘ we are tricked—duped— 
deceived. ‘This Crichton isin league with the fiend. He has made 
himself a pair of wings, and flown away with the girl upon his 
back—Cap-dé-diou ! we are robbed of our reward.” 

* San diablo!” exclaimed Caravaja, as he also emerged from the 
trap-door. ‘‘ Gone !—ha—higados!—I perceive the device.” 

o return to the Scot and his fair charge. Sustaining the 
terrified: girl, who was so much exhausted as to be wholly un- 
able to assist herself, within his arms, Crichton rapidly threaded 
the steps of the column. Arrived at the summit, ia gently 
deposited Ginevra upon the roof, and stood with his dagger in hand 
pga to strike down the first of his assailants shedieeld appear 
at the mouth of the staircase. The cold fresh air now playing upon 
her cheek in some degree revived the Gelosa. She endeavoured to 
raise herself, but her strength was unequal to the effort. At this 
moment an outcry was heard below. It was the voice of Blount 
calling to his dog. Crichton uttered an exclamation of delight. 
The packet had reached its destination—it would be delivered to 
Esclairmonde. Scarcely had this thought passed through his mind, 


- when the sudden report of an arquebuss was heard—succeeded by 


a deep howl. Blount’s shouts, mingled with those of Ogilvy, arose 
loud and stunning. The clash of swords succeeded. Crichton 
could no longer resist the impulse that prompted him to glance at 
the combatants. He leaned over the edge of the pillar, but all that 
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he could discern was the Englishman engaged in sharp conflict with 
several armed te partia oe from his view by the inter- 
vening shrubs of the garden. Druid was by his side, foaming, furious, 
and with his teeth fastened upon one of his master’s assailants. 
The scarf was gone. But whether or not it was in Blount’s posses- 
sion, he was unable to ascertain. As he turned in doubt and some 
dejection towards the trap-door, his eye chanced upon a coil of rope 
attached to one of the links constituting the larger hemisphere of 
iron bars by which he was surrounded. A means of escape at once 

resented itself to his imagination. Swift as thought he tried the 
deealelios of the cord. It was of strength sufficient to sustain his 
weight ; and of more than sufficient extent to enable him to reach 
the ground. He uttered an exclamation of joy ; but he suddenly 
checked himself. The plan was relinquished as soon as formed. 
He could not abandon the Gelosa. 

Ginevra divined his intentions. Collecting all her energies, she 
threw herself at his feet, beseeching him to avail himself of 
the opportunity that presented itself of safety by flight. 

“ ‘And leave you here to fall into the hands of your pursuers—of 
Gonzaga—never,” replied Crichton. 

‘“‘ Heed me not—heed me not—noble and dear signor,” replied 
the Gelosa. ‘*I have my means of escape likewise—go—go—I 
implore of you. What is my life to yours? By the Virgin!” 
she continued, with passionate earnestness, ‘ if you do not obey me, 
I will fling myself headlong from this pillar and free you from 
restraint, and myself from persecution.” 

So saying, she advanced to the brink of the column, as if 
resolved upon putting her threat into instant execution. 

© Hold, hold, Ginevra,” exclaimed Crichton, “we may both 
avoid our foes, Give me thy hand, rash girl.” And ere she 
could advance another footstep, the Scot detained her with a 
pbicwen grasp. Ginevra sank unresistingly into his arms. 

Yrichton’s next proceeding was to make fast the trap-door, 
the bolt of which presented such feeble resistance to the Hercu- 
lean shoulders of Loupgarou. He then threw the cord over the 
edge of the column, and advanced to the brink to see that it 
had fallen to the ground. As he did so, he was perceived and 
recognised by Ogilvy, who hailed him with a loud shout, but as 
that doughty Scot was engaged hand to hand with a couple of 
assailants, he was not in a condition to render his patron any effi- 
cient assistance. Having ascertained that the cord had dropped in 
the way he thought desirable, Crichton again assured himself 
of the firmness of the knot, and placing his dagger between his 
teeth, to be ready for instant service on reaching the ground, 
and twining his leit arm securely round the person of the Gelosa, 
whose supplications to be shevteaed to her fate were unheeded, 
he grasped the rope tightly with his right hand, and leaning over 
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the entablature of the column, pushed himself deliberately over its 


fee a moment the rope vibrated with the shock ; and as she 
found herself thus ‘swinging to and fro in mid air, Ginevra could 
scarcely repress a scream. Her brain reeled as she gazed dizzily 
downwards, and ived the space intervening between her 
and the earth. Her head ——— sank over her shoulder, 
and she closed her eyes. Had her safety depended on her own 
powers of tenacity, she had certainly fallen. 

The rope, meanwhile, continued its oscillations. With one arm 
only disengaged, and the other encumbered by his fair burden, it 
was almost impossible for Crichton to steady it. The architrave 
and frieze crowning the capital, projected nearly two feet be- 
yond the body of the shaft. For some time he could neither 
reach the sides of the pillar so as to steady his course by its fluted 
channels, nor venture to trust himself to the guidance of the 
shifting, cord. His peril appeared imminent. e strain upon 
the muscles was too great to be long endured. But Crichton’s 
energies were inexhaustible, and his gripe continued unrelaxing. 
At length, after various ineffectual efforts he succeeded in twining 
his legs securely round the rope, and was about to descend, when 
~s incident occurred that rendered his situation yet more 

ous. 

wr illed with astonishment at the daring attempt they witnessed, 
as Crichton launched himself from the column, the combatants be- 
neath—friend and foe, as if by mutual consent—suspended hosti- 
lities. It was a feat of such hair-breadth risk, that all gave him up 
for lost. But, when he had made good his hold, their admiration 
knew no bounds. Blount loudly hurraed, and threw his cap into 
the air. Even the adverse party uttered a murmur of applause. 
Ogilvy rushed forward to seize and secure the ro d al had 
been well, but at the same moment he was grappled by one of his 
antagonists, and in the struggle that ensued, the cord was so 
violently shaken that Crichton had need of all his vigour to main- 
tain his position. The rope whirled round and round; but con- 
triving, amid the gyrations, to insert the point of his foot in the 
fluting of the pillar, he once more regained his equilibrium. 

“ Villain,” cried Ogilvy, as he threw his enemy to the earth, and 
plunged his dirk within bia bosom; ‘ thou, at least, shall reap the 
ose acs! — . Ah, eer he cried, as aie 
olds of a » whic dropped e man’s grasp, a et 
of letters met his view. He was about to pick them up, when his 
attention was diverted by a loud cry from Blount. 

‘“‘ Ha! have a care, noble Crichton!” shouted the Englishman, 
‘have a care, I say! St. Dunstan and St. Thomas, and all other 
_— saints protect thee !—Desist, craven hound, what wouldst thou 

o? The curse of St. Withold upon thee!” The latter part of 
Blount’s ejaculation was addressed to Loupgarou, whose huge 
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person might now be discovered leaning over the architrave of the 
pillar, and who was preparing to hew the rope asunder with his 
sword. ‘Oh fora shng!” roared Blount, “to smite that accursed 
Philistine betwixt the temples.” 

Directed by these outcries, and, at the same time, perceiving the 
effect of a blow upon the rope, Crichton looked upwards. He 
beheld the malignant and exulting aspect of Loupgarou, who, it is. 
needless to say, through the agency of Caravaja, had discovered 
the mode of flight adopted by the Scot, and instantly resolved 
upon the only revenge in his power. It was evident from his 
gestures and ferocious laughter, that the giant had resolved to 
exercise his utmost ingenuity in torturing his enemy. Before he 
attempted to sever the cord, he shook it with all his force, jerking 
it vehemently, first on the right hand, and then on the left; but, 
finding he could not succeed in dislodging the tenacious Scot, he 
had recourse to another expedient. Taking firmly hold of the 
iron bar, by dint of great exertion he contrived to pull the cord up 
several feet. Uttering a loud yell, he let it suddenly drop. Still 
Crichton, though greatly shaken, maintained his hold. Loupgarou 
then proceeded slowly to saw the cord with his sword. Crichton 
=e He was still more than sixty feet from the 
sround. 
ne Ho, ho!” bellowed Loupgarou, ‘ not so fast, fair sir—gui 
vult perire pereat—ho, ho! tea shall reach the ground without 
further efforts of your own, and somewhat more expeditiously— 
sternitur evanimisque tremens procumbit humi—ho, ho!—” 

“ That fate shall be thy own, huge ox,” screamed the shrill voice 
of Chicot in his rear; “ a ho 1” laughed the jester, as the giant, 
whom he pushed forward with all his might, rolled heavily over 
the entablature ; “ not so fast, not so fast, my Titan.” 

“ Quién adelante no mira, atrds se queda,” exclaimed Caravaja, 
springing upon the jester with the intent of throwing him after the 
sg ; ‘ thou shalt reverse the proverb; look first and leap after.” 

e words, however, were scarcely out of his mouth, when he 
found himself seized by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, who suddenly 
ap on the roof of the column. 

upgarou made an effort: to at the architrave of the pillar 
as he was precipitated over it, and then at the rope, but he missed. 
both. His t weight accelerated his fall. He descended head 
foremost. His skull came in contact with the sharp, projecting 
edge of the plinth, which shattered it at once ; and his frame 
lay without sense‘upon the pavement of the court just as Crichton 
and his now senseless burthen alighted in safety upon the ground. 

“‘ By my bauble!” cried Chicot, as he hailed Crichton from the 
summit of the column, “ the great gymnastic feats of Gargantua 
equal not your achievements, compére.” ; 

But Cnchton was too much occupied to attend to the jester. 
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He had now to defend himself against the assault of Gonzaga’s 
followers, whose object was to possess themselves of the Gelosa. 

At this moment the call of a trumpet sounded from the summit 
of the pillar, and the next instant some dozen men in arms, in the 
livery of the Vicomte de Joyeuse, made their appearance at its 
base. 

‘Down with your swords, in the king’s name,” cried the ser- 
geant of the guard. ‘ Chevalier Crichton, in the name of his 
most Catholic majesty, Henri III., you are our prisoner.” 

“ Where is your leader ?” demanded Crichton, sternly, “ to him 
alone will I yield myself.” 

‘He is here, mon cher,” cried er ei from the top of the 
pillar, ‘‘ and rejoices to find you in safety. I will join you, and 
render all needful explanations. Meantime, you must, perforce, 
continue my prisoner. Your adversary, Prince Vincenzo, hath 

ielded himself without demur.” 

«Tis well ;” replied Crichton, throwing down his poignard. 

It is needless to describe the rapturous congratulations of 
Ogilvy and Blount. The former appeared so anxious to relieve 
his patron from the burthen of the fair siger, that he at length 
committed her to his care. The disciple of Knox gazed at her 
with admiration, and his bosom heaved with strange but inex- 
pressible emotions as he held the lovely player-girl in his arms. 

‘“‘ Ha!” exclaimed Crichton, turning hastily to Blount, “ thy 
dog—hath he reached thee ?” 

‘¢ He is here,” replied Blount, patting Druid, “he has been 
shghtly hurt in this fray, poor fellow, the ball of an arquebuss hath 
grazed his side—” 

‘ There was a scarf twined around him—thou hast it?” demanded 
Crichton. 

‘I saw nothing,” answered Blount, staring in astonishment at 
the question. 

* A scarf,” ejaculated Ogilvy, “ did it contain a packet ?” 

“It did,” rejoined Crichton. ‘ Have you seen it?” 

“*Tis here,” answered Ogilvy, springing forward, and once 
more committing the Gelosa to his patron. “Ha! here is the 
sash,” he cried, “and a knot of ribands—but the packet is 

one.” 
ar Search !” said Crichton—* it may have escaped thy regards.” 

‘* It is nowhere to be found,” replied Ogilvy, after a vain quest. 

** Ah!” exclaimed Crichton, in a tone of anguish, “all my 
exertions then are fruitless. The prize is lost as soon as obtained.” 











THE DREAMS. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE LIFE OF A DANISH STUDENT. 
(FROM THE DANISH.) 

By Miss F. M. Rowan. 


THERE never was so favourable a time for sitting at home and studying 
hard as last winter, when the cold had reached fifteen or sixteen degrees of 
Reaumur. One evening, when the fire was burning brightly in the stove, 
and my man brought in lights, I let down my windeodiieds with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, after having cast a parting glance at the frozen street 
and the snow-covered house-tops without consoling my humane heart with 
the thought that the ‘* Association for Distributing Fuel among the Poor” 
would take care of those who were worse off than I. To secure myself 
against being disturbed, I had requested my friends not to come near me 
for a whole fortnight, and they had very readily acquiesced. But after 
the lapse of a week I began to be very restless, and to feel time hang 
heavily upon me. Jn vain I endeavoured to satisfy my mind with read- 
ing ; my thoughts turned from the book as a restless child turns away 
from the nurse’s breast. I was vexed with my friends for adhering so 
strictly to their promise, and with myself for having fixed so long a 

riod for their absence. I felt like a man who, having entered a chop- 
1ouse very hungry, has ordered four chops, and who after eating two, finds 
to his great dismay that his appetite is entirely gone. ‘The theatre had no 
attractions for me, because, as my evil genius would have it, on the even- 
ings in question the plays given were either old or bad, and other places 
of public resort there are none during winter in the good city of Copen- 
hagen. And to go and present myself to my friends and acquaintance, 
and confess to the weakness of not being able to live without them for a 
fortnight together—nay, that was too humiliating ! 

To be oppressed with a vague feeling of tediousness without account- 
ing to yourself for it is bad enough, but to have the full consciousness of 
it, to be obliged to say to yourself “ With what a dead weight time hangs 
upon me!’’ that is more than a man can bear. I remember on the evening in 
question, sitting with my eyes fixed upon the door, thinking “ What if it 
were to open and to give access to some being who would spirit me away 
to some festive scene where there was joy, and life, and music and dancing, 
and pretty girls! Or if he were to bring me a box full of government 
bonds, and make me a present of them? I would hie me to a stock- 
broker, sell the bonds, take post-horses, set off at once for Paris or Naples 
—and spend all the money! Ah! why cannot such things be! In 
olden times one might at least make sacrifices to the gods, and propitiate 
their favours! ‘To Eros I immolate a calf, and to Aphrodite a heifer!’ 
says Theocrit’s shepherd in his gratitude for the love which has been 
bestowed upon him. For my part I would buy all the dairyman'’s 
cows and immolate them, could I get any thing by it! How silly it. 
was to abolish the old gods! What plegsure is there in the monotonous, 
immutable laws which rule in our dgf? Never is a poor mortal now 
VOL. XIV. 22 
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gladdened with a visit from Father Jove or any other of the celestial 
powers ; but supposing Jove were to come into me just now, followed by 
a legion of other gods and goddesses, what should I ask for? But why 
should he come to me sooner than to any one else? Because I am so 
weary of my own company and of these two never ending weeks of 
solitude. Oh, could I but hear a footstep on the stairs! were it only of 
some one who mistook the door and asked for some other person! Could 
I but hear a human voice!” I listened with my eyes still fixed upon the 
door ; but noone came ; not a soul the whole evening. 

Honoured reader! if you thought that I was going to narrate an 
adventure, you were much mistaken. What I have hitherto related is 
merely au introduction meant to prepare you for what is coming. 

Shuddering at the thought of the tedious day, which was to follow the 
one that had just ended, I went to bed, and soon fell into a sound sleep. 
Towards morning I dreamt that I was sitting at home as usual, feeling 
dreadfully dull, and meditating some means of eseaping from this tedious- 
ness, when it struck me that one of my friends, by name Petersen, had 
since the first year of his studies at the university and his attendance on 
the lectures of Bréndsted, retained a love of the Greek language, and who 
possessed a valuable collection of books appertaining to its literature. To 
this Petersen I paid a visit, under pretence of borrowing a Greek book. 
As soon as he saw me he invited me to accompany him to Elsinore, and I 
accepted the invitation. It was summer, and we sailed out upon the 
Sound. All of a sudden Father Zeus and his brother Poseidon entered 
our boat and invited us to a splendid ball. Poseidon wanted us to go 
down to his dominions, but Zeus insisted that the ball should be given on 
Olympus, and as Poseidon would not yield, Zeus threw him out of the 
boat. The shock awoke me, but when I opened my eyes I thought I 
still deseried Poseidon riding away upon a dolphin. 

The idea suggested by the dream seemed to me most excellent, and I 
determined to go to Petersen under pretext of borrowing a book, even 
should I not be treated to a jaurney to Elsinore into the bargain. As 
soon as I was dressed I set off. 

“ What a piece of luck that you have come!” cried Petersen, when I 
entered his door. ‘We had promised not to go near you, and we have 
been wanting you to accompany us on alittle journey to-day.” 

“ To Elsinore,’’ said I, smiling. 

“ How do you know? Have you seen Smidt or Hansen ?” 

I was astounded, and told him my dream. 

“ Bah! I am not so soft as to believe that,” replied he. ‘Some one 
has told you of our project, you have not dreamt it.” , 

“ T'll be hanged if I did not !” answered I; “ but it is no use quarrelling 
about the matter until we see if the rest of the dream comes true.” 

“ Art mad, man? How in the name of wonders should we be sailing 
about on the Sound, when it is covered with ice ?”’ 

“That's not my affair; I have, once for all, great faith in my dream, 
and am perfectly convinced that it will come true from beginning to end, 
wheresoever Zeus and Poseidon are to come from. After all, it does not 
seem to prognosticate evil, as Poseidon was thrown out of the boat, so I 
will accept the invitation.” 

“ That’s all very well; but it is enough to make the rest of us feel any 
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thing but secure. With you an inevitable destiny steps into our car- 


“ Les extrémes se touchent! A moment ago you were sceptical, now 

u are superstitious.’ 

«“ Well, I will at all events tell the others of the dream, for if it should 
signify, for instance, that one of them is to be Poseidon, and is to be 
thrown out of the carriage, they ought at least to be prepared for the 
event.” 

The others came a few minutes later, and when they heard the re- 
markable dream, they exclaimed,— 

« That is capital! that promises adventures! come, let us be off.” 

When we had got beyond the gates of the city and our attention was 
no longer monopolised by the houses and the passers by, and our remarks 
upon them, a short silence ensued, which Petersen interrupted by asking 
me— 

“ Tell me now seriously, had you really that dream, or is it something 

ou have invented ?” 

“ Upon my honour, I dreamt it,” I replied, and further made a full 
confession of all that had passed in my mind, from the tediousness I had 
felt till my awakening from the dream. 

“ How strange!” said Petersen. 

“What a doleful visage!” cried Smidt; “are you really supersti- 
tious?” 

“No, I am not; but do you not see that our journey has assumed 
quite a different character? It was planned partly on account of some 
business of mine, but chiefly in the hope of amusement. But now it 
has in a manner got another object, and that an object which is unknown 
to us. We thought that we were undertaking something of a very in- 
significant nature, and now we find that spirits or demons have had cog- 
nisance of it, and are, perhaps, accompanying us and guiding the car- 
riage.” 

“ Demons !” cried Hansen, looking out of the carriage. “ Colliers, 
you mean, I suppose. Are you afraid of Ole Kolleréd’s ghost?’’* 

“Tam not afraid either,” replied Petersen ; “what I mean to say is, 
that whether the dream be ominous or not, it has at all events given a 
certain colouring to our journey ; it sheds, as it were, a kind of mystic 
tint upon the snow-covered road. Does it not seem to you, that the 
horses are no longer common horses from Lorck’s livery stables, but like 
unto Xanthus and Balios, Achilleus’ wonderful team, which spoke with 
human voices when the evil destiny was approaching? And the driver 
is the goddess Moira, inexorable destiny, who, on account of the cold, 
has wrapped herself in a thick great coat, in lieu of the light drapery in 
which she strode through Karameikos, when she went to destroy Athene’s 
sacred castle.” 

“Oh! Petersen, noble son of Petersen!” exclaimed Smidt, “ what 
god has inspired thee with those winged words, —— of a member of 
Bistrup ‘t Yon powerful, sahactal great-coat-env oped driver, thou 


* The charcoal-burners who inhabit the extensive forests in Sealand bear a 
very bad character. Old Kolleréd was one of the most notorious among them. 
Tt The Bedlam of Denmark. 
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takest to be the goddess who guideth the ambrosia-devouring horses ? 
Seest thou not, that I have but to stretch my precious neck out of the 
window, and raise my stentorian voice and call to him, ‘Turn back, oh, 
coachee !’ and he, thy goddess of destiny, will at once obey my mortal 
bidding ?” 

With a serious countenance, Petersen rejoined :— 

“ And is there one of us who would in earnest turn back ? Well, is it 
not as I say? We are blindly following our fate! and were we even to 
turn back, who knows but we might in the very act of turning be upset, 
and break our necks, and we would thus involuntarily have fulfilled our 
destiny ?” 

Smidt’s countenance lost its merry expression, an he began to whistle. 
But Hansen exclaimed :— 

“ By all that’s wonderful! it just strikes me, that it is to a dream that 
we owe the pleasure of this journey. What a strange coincidence !” 

‘* How so, what dream ?”’ asked I. 

“Oh, it is a capital story. The other day Mogensen came to me and 
told me that he expected soon to be very rich, for he had dreamt three 
numbers under very peculiar circumstances, and remembered them per- 
fectly when he awoke. ‘Tell me the numbers, said I, and let me share 
your good fortune. But he refused to do so, because, he said, it spoilt 
the luck if you communicated the numbers you had dreamt to any one. 
Well, take a ticket for me, I will stake two marks upon them, and you 
may give me the ticket inan envelope. I promise not to open it before 
the numbers have been drawn. He consented, and | gave him two 
marks. But the shabby fellow, envious of my participating in his good 
fortune, instead of taking the numbers in question for me, took three 
others. The day for drawing the lottery arrived. I sent to ascertain 
what numbers had been drawn, opened the envelope—and lo and behold 
my three numbers were out !”” 

** But how did you find out that Mogensen had deceived you ?” 

“ He confessed it in his despair. Never did Nemesis punish a man 
more justly! He may also chank his deceit for not being of the party 
to-day, for it is the 300 dollars* that 1 won that are to pay the bill. 
My three numbers brought me 300 dollars, and every penny of these is 
to be spent in Elsinore.” 

‘Impossible, man! How could we manage to spend so much in four- 
and-twenty hours ?” 

‘¢ Are 300 dollars more than one hundred bottles of champagne ?” 

“No; but surely you do not expect four of us to drink one hundred 
bottles of champagne ?” 

“* What we do not drink we may leave.” 

“ You are right ; I never thought of that.” 

** Remember, however, that you must save sufficient to pay the hire of 
the carriage,” said Smidt ; “the three hundred must not all be converied 
into champagne.” 

“True! or I might get into the same scrape as greenhorn Busk did 
last summer.” 

“ How so?” 

“Have none of you heard that story? Well, then, I must tell it to 


® About thirty pounds sterling. 
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Theodore Busk had most unexpectedly been left a legacy of 
100 dollars, and in consequence invited seven of his cronies to help 
him to get rid of them in the Deer Park.* As the weather looked 
threatening, he very wisely considered that an umbrella might be a very 
useful appendage ; he therefore applied to his landlady for the loan of 
hers, and in regard of his having got an inheritance, she lent him a 
new silk one. Well, they repaired to the Deer Park, but as they were 
so plentifully supplied with cash, they felt a sovereign contempt for 
their common names and callings, and consequently assumed the most 
aristocratic names and high-sounding titles they could think of, and 
mutually addressed each other by them. In every refreshment tent 
that they entered, they took new names, so that at last they were per- 
fectly bewildered as to their respective appellations. In the meanwhile 
they spent their tin freely until the pockets of the company were com- 
letely drained. When they arrived at the north gate, on their way 
Roents they could not pay the toll, and Theodore Busk, who with most 
astonishing presence of mind had never let go his landlady’s umbrella 
during the whole of their proceedings, but had carried it carefully from 
tent to tent, was now obliged to pawn it to the toll-keeper in order to 
obtain a passage through the gate for himself and friends. The toll- 
keeper having asked his name, he gave that of some baron, or count, or 
perhaps even of some prince, and continued his way, singing merrily. 
The next morning he went to the gate to redeem the umbrella. 

“Here, my good toll-keeper,’ said he, ‘here are sixteen skillings, 
now be so good as to give me the umbrella.’ 

“*¢ What umbrella?’ asked the man. 

“¢What umbrella? Why, the one I pawned here last night for six- 
teen skillings.’ 

“Very well, but there are lots of umbrellas, and parasols, and walk- 
ing-sticks deposited here ; there is a whole heap of them in the house. 
What is your name ” 

** « Busk ;— Theodore Busk.’ 

“The tol!-keeper went into the house, but returned with the intelli- 
gence that no umbrella had been deposited there under that name. 

“¢ By Jove,’ exclaimed Busk, and turned scarlet, ‘now | remember, [ 
gave another name. But what name did I give? Come now, tell me, 
what name did I give ?” 

“*Oh! that’s the way, is it ?’ said the toll-keeper, and turned away 
from him with great indignation. 

“This was a severe loss for Theodore Busk; he was obliged to pawn 
his coat to buy a new umbrella for his landlady, and for two whole 
months he could not go out before dark—and then he appeared in his 
dressing-gown.” ; 

During this and similar conversations the gloom which Petersen's 
words had shed over my companions’ countenances vanished, and we 
reached the inn at Hirschholm. 

“Hu! how intensely cold it is,” said Petersen, who had alighted from 
the carriage, and was walking out of the gateway a little in advance of 
the rest of us. : 

The very moment he had passed through, a huge beam fell down in 


* A place of public resorpduring the summer, 
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366 THE DREAMS. 
front of it. ‘* What was that ?” exclaimed Petersen, turning round ab- 


ruptly. 

ek beam,” answered Smidt, “that was polite enough to give you pre- 
cedence. Happily, you did not stand upon ceremony.” 

Petersen t deadly pale. “Is it not as I said ?” he muttered, 
“ we are pursued by destiny. We see her traces, but not herself.” 

“ You may at all events be quite unconcerned now,” replied Smidt. 
“ You will not be touched to-day. Destiny is just as proud as the lion, 
she will not make a second attempt when the first has failed.” 

At these words a smile of hope and joy flitted across Petersen’s coun- 
tenance, but the next moment it seemed as if he had only then become 
fully conscious of the imminence of the danger which had threatened 


him ; he trembled violently, and was obliged to lean against the gate- 


post for support. We hastened to conduct him into the house, and to 
procure for him and for ourselves whatever refreshments the inn afforded. 

When we were again in the carriage, Petersen exclaimed :—‘ Never 
before to-day have I fully appreciated Brutus’s heroism, when the ghost 
appeared to him in Abydos, saying :—‘ At Philippi we meet again,’ and 
he replied —‘ We meet again.’” 

“| declare I am quite tired of it!” now exclaimed Hansen. “ One 
fellow dreams a dream that any other might as well have dreamt, and a 
beam falls down because it was not well fastened, and Petersen seizes this 
opportunity to regale us with his Greek and Latin learning, all the way 
from Copenhagen to Hirschholm. Is it for nothing better than this that 
fortune has bestowed 300 dollars upon me ? I am determined to outroar 
you all three; so between this and Elsinore no one shall have leave to 
say one sensible word.” 

With this he began to sing a comic song so comically, that involun- 
tarily we all joined in the chorus. 

Petersen had some business to transact with a merchant of Elsinore, 
and while he was at this gentleman’s house, the rest of us busied ourselves 
with ordering a most luxurious collation at the hotel at which we had 
stopped. In about half-an-hour Petersen returned with the young mer- 
chant, who was welcomed as our guest, and we then attacked the repast 
without further delay. 

The poet Hieberg has, in’ verse, proclaimed the merits of the Hotel 
d’Oresund, and its landlord, Mr. Briggs. 


His board, his wine the sunny. 


And every other person who has visited Elsinore is so fully aware of 
what a splendid collation Mr. Briggs can place before those who say, 
“ No matter what it costs,” that I need not enter into details as to the 
excellence of our luncheon and the pleasant elevation which it gave us. 

At the conclusion of the repast, before our cigars were lighted, the 
young merchant filled his glass, and rising, held the following little 
discourse: — 

“Gentlemen, allow me to thank you for your hearty welcome, for 
your kindness, and more particularly for the sauces your company has 
afforded me. As your great politeness has prevented me from fulilling 
the duties of hospitality towards you, in this my native town, I trust you 
will at least not refuse me the pleasure of entertaining you on foreign 
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territory. I have two sledges in readiness, which may be brought to the 
door in five minutes, to convey us over to Sweden. . . .” 

“* To Sweden!” we all exclaimed in one breath; “ can we drive across 
the Sound ?” 

“Yes!” cried the merchant, delighted at our pleasurable surprise ; 
“ and there are tents with bread and cheese all along the road.” 

“ Oh, excellent man! most amiable Elsinorian!” we again exclaimed, 
and embraced him with boisterous enthusiasm: 

“Let me go one instant, gentlemen, and I will send for the sledges.”’ 

“ Do so!” shouted we, ** Huzza for Sweden!” 

“We must, at least, give the man a cheer for his politeness,” said 
Hansen, as we drove out of the gateway of the hotel; and we accord- 
ingly gave three hearty cheers that brought all the inhabitants of the 
otherwise so quiet and sedate town to the windows, to ascertain whence 
proceeded this extraordinary noise, and probably furnished them with 
matter for conversation for several days. 

As we left land, and the hoofs of the horses resounded on the ice, 
Smidt started up in the sledge, and cried out to me :—‘“ The dream is 
fulfilled! Poseidon, the ruler of the waves, is conquered by Zeus, the 
lord of the earth, who has changed the ocean into firm land !” 

“ Yes, it is fulfilied !” shouted Petersen, “ like Olympia’s dream about 
the lightning !” 

“ The deuce take him!” cried Hansen, “ now he is off again for 
Greece.” 

“ What dream are you alluding to, gentlemen, if I may be so free as 
to ask ?”” inquired the merchant. 

Petersen explained, and we others interrupted him, putting in an 
amendment from time to time. But as we advanced further out upon 
the ice, we wrapped ourselves closer in our warm pelisses to protect our- 
selves from the piercing wind, and gave ourselves up to the strange im- 
pressions produced by driving across the fettered ocean. 

When the horses pass over a tract of ice from which the snow has 
been blown aside, the hollow sounds which the hoofs produce, remind 
one of the mighty element which is flowing below. One is aware that 
there is no danger, yet, as if to calm the uneasiness, one repeats to one- 
self that heavily laden waggons have passed along the same route. We 
dally with fear, we call forth the spectre in order to rule over it, and to 
drive it away again at our pleasure. We recall to mind the time when 
mighty billows raised their foaming crest where now the firm road ex- 
tends, and cast the same triumphant glances across the wide expanse of 
ice, which keeps the waves in bounds, as we cast upon the tiger in his 
cage. } 
We reached the Swedish coast. How rapid was the journey! We 
looked back, and we saw the Danish shores close behind us, and persons 
walking midway between the two. So near are these countries to each 
other. A few years previously, when the ice had, as now, thrown its 
bridge across the waters, and Swedes and Danes began to meet as friends 
upon it, the breadth of the Sound was measured, and the two nations 
learnt with surprise, that the distance between these two countries, 
which were supposed to be separated by centuries of bloody feuds, was, 
in reality, no more than 12,000 feet. 

So near, and yet how different! We fgel at once that we have stepped 
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out of one circle and have entered another, which turns round a different 
centre. And though so near home, we are nevertheless abroad, and we 
feel a faint breath of the poetry of the unknown pcg around us, 

How benignantly we felt inclined towards every one, how much we ad- 
mired every thing! Even the custom-house officers who examined the 
sledges seemed to go through their duties with greater politeness than 
those at home ; the sentinel on guard looked much more warlike than 
our own soldiers, and even the inn Jooked more inviting than ever Danish 
tavern looked—no offence to Hotel de Briggs. 

We rushed in, laughing and singing; we felt that we need not be par- 
ticular, for we were in a foreign country—but to tell the truth, we had 
not either been over particularat home. The hostess received us with a 
friendly smile, in which we thought we a read more hearty welcome than 
she was wont to bestow upon her countrymen. 

The young merchant wanted to have the table laid at once, but we 
sued for mercy, and implored that to us might be granted the same 
breathing-time that men generally allow themselves between two meals. 
He yielded, but ordered champagne to supply us with occupation during 
the truce. 

No sooner were we installed in the private room which had been as- 
signed to us, and had filled our glasses, than we heard the sound of 
boisterous voices and of several sledges which stopped at the door. A 
few minutes later, the bar-room resounded with the tramp of heavy tra- 
velling boots; a mighty voice commanded “ Place for the students of 
Lund.” And we perceived that a pair of peaceable citizens, who were 
quietly seated in the room when we passed through, were turned out. 

The mighty voice again resounded: ‘ Where is the hostess? the 
hostess who was comely in my father’s youth ? Dame Rosenloff! Hallo! 
Bring wine, I say. t Helsingborg’s pump spout wine for us. We 
are eight students from Lund, and all thirsty. Hallo! hallo!” 

** Hallo!” chimed in the others. 

“ Kors! are you not ashamed?” replied the hostess, on entering. 
“ Do you think it is respectable to make such a noise ? What must the 
Danish students think of you!” 

“Danish students? Where are they?’ inquired the former mighty 
voice. 

“Inthe next room. What must they think of you!” 

“Dame, I say, go into them at once, as a deputation from us, and 
announce to them, in courteous terms, that there are eight Swedish bro- 
thers here, who wish to greet them.” 

But the deputation was not needed, we had already opened the door, 
and welcomed the Swedish students. — Boisterous transports. The 
greater number of the Swedes had been present at the festival* in Up- 
sala, and one of our number had likewise been of the party ; but the 
Swedes distinctly remembered having drunk brotherhood with us all in 
Carolina Redeviva,t and even with the merchant of Elsinore. Our 
names, indeed, they did not recollect, but we mutually helped each other 
out of that difficulty. 


When the spokesman of the Swedes—a giant in height and breadth, 


* A festival celebrated in 1844 in furtherance of the Scandinavian Union, by 
the students of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 


t Name of the University of Upsala. 
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with fair hair and a mighty blond moustachio, entered our room, he 
looked round, and then strode towards the table on which were the 
glasses and the champagne. 

“ Danish brothers!” said he, stretching out his Herculean arm; “here, 
on the soil of Sweden, you are our guests. Attempt no resistance! We 
are your superiors in numbers, so do not compel us to use violence! But 
this bottle and these glasses, which have been given you for money in 
this Swedish land, be for ever cursed! They shall never more see the 
light of day.” 

Saying this, he opened the window and flung out the bottle and 
the glasses. 

“Kross of Jesus!” whined the hostess, who was standing at the 
door, “‘ my beautiful cut glasses!” 

“ Are you afraid, dame ?” cried he, and threw a heap of bank notes* 
toher. ‘“ There!—nay, only see how pleased she looks! Now be off 
to the kitchen. Quick, quick! strike the men, pinch the women, and 
then deck a glorious, well-loaded, and savoury board—the Univer- 
sities of Lund and Copenhagen are waiting for their dinner !” 

The merchant of Elsinore here turned towards us a most disconsolate 
look: “ It seems,” he said, “‘ that neither in Denmark nor in Sweden am 
I allowed to be the host. But I will not submit to have my guests car- 
ried off in this way ... unless,” he added, raising his voice, ‘* our 
Swedish friends will promise to accompany us home this evening and 
take pot-luck at my house. ‘Then at least, I hope, no one will come and 
take away my guests,”’ he continued, in a half peevish tone of voice. 

“Thank you, brother. We promise. We must give him an ovation 
in return for his invitation,” cried the Swedes, and they lifted the mer- 
chant up on their shoulders. 

“ Hostess! hallo !” again resounded the giant’s voice. 

“ What do the gentlemen desire ?” inquired the hostess, hurrying in. 

“Ts there a fire in the drawing-room up-stairs? Well, let the pro- 
cession move thither.” 

The merchant was borne at the head of the procession, and we others 
followed in pairs linked arm in arm, and singing the well-beloved Swedish 
song :— 

. In Calmar town, &c., &c. 

After the first regular pause at the dinner-table had elapsed, and the 
dishes had been carried round, and our plates and our glasses had been 
filled, the conversation began by degrees again to flow ; at first, low and 
broken, then Jouder and louder, until at last it roared around us on the 
wings of the hurricane. The inquiries made by the Swedes concerning 
literary and scientific matters, all related to editors of Newspapers 
and professors of philosophy at our university, particularly those 
who have adopted Hegel's views, for Swedish students are curious about 
Hegel. The higher tendencies of the mind having then been satisfied 
with a toast for each of the four universities of Scandinavia, the soul 
was lightened of a burden, and turned towards less serious regions. The 
names of lovely women were now carried along by the current of the 
conversation, Swedish and Danish, coupled together in sisterly union. 

Suddenly a deep silence ensued at one end of the table, and a 
like an epidemic among the Swedes ; they Jooked at each other and then 


* In Sweden there are notes for Sums of a few pennies. 
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threw rapid glances, full of meaning, round the table. We followed their 
and discovered—that we were thirteen. 

The silence became painful and oppressive. I remember having 
tortured my brain to invent some jest, but in vain, and probably the others 
were all in the same position. At length the giant rose from his seat. 

“Danish brothers,” said he, “we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
we are thirteen at table. But we Swedes hope that should it be one of 

ou who is doomed to die, your brotherly friendship will forgive us for 
lovee been eight in number, as we will forgive you for having been 
five, should the lot fall upon one of us. But,” he continued, raising 
still more his powerful voice, “ whether or not there be truth in the old 
adage, let us, like brave students, show death that we are not afraid of 
him. Let us call him forth from the corner in which: he is lurking, 
and from which he is watching us! Let us spit in his face. Let each of 
us in his presence pronounce his own funeral oration. I will be the first.” 

The proposal was accepted with a kind of Bacchanalian fury, which was 
increased by the vague sensation of terror which had taken possession of 
all minds. : 

The candles were extinguished, and we seated ourselves on the floor 
round a huge bowl of flaming punch, the light of which shed a death- 
like hue on our faces. The giant, enveloped in a cloak lined with red, 
and with the lining turned outwards, stood in the middle of the circle, 
close to the punch-bowl, bearing a strong resemblance to Samiel in the 
Freischiitz. Each of us then commenced singing whatever tune first en- 
tered his mind. One sung a doleful ditty, another a comic song, a third 
howled like a wolf, and a fourth represented the Turkish drum, while 
a fifth raved like a madman, and the giant sang one of Luther's psalms. 

When the latter had got to the end of the first verse of the psalm, he 
described a circle in the air with the punch-ladle, and called out in a loud 
voice, “ Death! appear before us! Come forward, death. Here are 
thirteen Scandinavian students who snap their fingers at thee! Death, 
cruel, sneaking, rascally death, come forward if thou dar'st, and show 
thyself!” And in his eestacy he went on abusing death in such a man- 
ner, that supposing it to have possessed one grain of honourable feeling, 


- it must, had it been near him, have come forward to confront him. He 


concluded with the following words pronounced in a tone of the wildest 
enthusiasm. “Death, I drink thy pereat!” Saying which, he plunged 
the ladle into the bowl, replenished his glass, and drained it at one 
draught. 

The rest then stood forward one after the other and repeated the same 
ceremony ; but at length it became rather tedious, particularly as several 
of the Swedish students made their speeches rather long, and one of 
them even recited extempore verses, which created inextinguishable 
mirth among his comrades, but which were quite incomprehensible to us 

es. 

Petersen, who sat next to me, whispered in my ear, “I have faith in 

the beam that fell this morning ; it will not be any of us Danes that will 

be the victim, It makes me melancholy, therefore, to see these Swedes 

giving themselves up to such reece: merriment. And they, per- 

haps, think it is one of us that death has marked for his own, and are 
so unconcerned. In fact we are placed opposite to each other as 

mortal enemies.” 


“What an abominable, cold, calculating, lawyerlike, speech !” said L 
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and turned away from him, for though my head was heavy, and I could 
not quite account for the reason, his speech made a disagreeable impres- 
gion on me. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed the giant, when we were all well nigh exhausted, 
and the noise had in consequence somewhat abated ; “ Now there are 
again Philistines* down stairs. Let us give chase to them. This even- 
ing this house shall be devoted to Bacchus alone ; all libations are to be 
made in wine. We will have no beer and brandy drinkers here. Let 
us exterminate the males, as King Agag meant to do in Jabes. Com- 
rades, arm yourselves with knives and forks, and follow me!” 

These words added new fuel to the fire of our excitement, and the 
flame again burst forth. With indescribable din we rushed down the 
stairs. The house was soon emptied of all guests; every one fled at 
the sight of our knives and forks and our fiery looks ; but when, in the 
pursuit of victory, we ventured out into the street, we encountered a 
great crowd of people who had been attracted by the noise. A dragoon 
who was among the number, raised his sword against me. The Her- 
culean student threw himself between us, exclaiming with great pathos, 
“Heis a Dane! Thou shalt slay me before thou touchest one hair of 
his head ! and I am a Master of Arts !” 

The dragoon withdrew in confusion, but the crowd laughed, cheered, 
and pointed to our weapons. We then looked at each other and at our 
knives and forks, and as if at a word of command, we all retired into 
the house greatly abashed. 

While we were dragging our heavy limbs up the stairs, one of the 
Swedish students, who had preceded the rest of us, turned back to meet 
us. His eyes stared wildly, his lips were blue, and his hair literally 
stood on end. “ Tread softly,” said he, “and behold!” We stepped on 
tip-toe towards the half-opened door, and looked in. On the sofa, 
motionless and in a listening attitude, sat a female figure, wrapped in a 
white veil, and lighted up by the rays of the full moon, which shone 
through the window. When the young man who had first called our 
attention to the apparition, perceived that we saw it, and that con- 
sequently it was not a deception of his senses, he fell down in a swoon. 
The giant was the first to recover his self-possession: he strode into the 
room— 

** Spirit or woman !” cried he, “ what seekest thou here ?” 

The apparition rose up in great dismay, saying, 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen ; allow me to pass.” 

_“For what purpose did you come here, young lady?” inquired the 
giant. 

She replied almost with tears :— 

“A little while ago, when you were ransacking the house, gentlemen, 
I was so frightened, that the landlady told me to conceal myself here 
until you returned, as you would not think of seeking any one here.” 

The giant burst into a thundering laugh :— eet i. 

“It puts me in mind of the soldier, who hid his money in his thieving 
comrade’s pocket, to make sure of its not being stolen. Ha, ha, ha! 
mine hostess is a clever woman! Well ; depart in peace, ——— ° 
Or would you first throw back your veil one moment, and allow us to 


* By this name the students designate thetquiet burghers, whose habits and 
tastes are at variance with theirs. 
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feast our eyes on your wondrous beauty? Lights here, let us have 
lights !” 

ei I thank you, gentlemen, most humbly,” said the lady, and having by 
this time reached the door, she hurried away. 

We now all turned to the fainting student. As he lay thus extended 
on the floor, with his head resting on the giant’s knee, | observed, for 
the first time, his extraordinary beauty. His rich auburn hair fell in 

rofuse locks round his high forehead and oval face, and round his beau- 
tifully chiselled lips, which were shaded by a delicate blond moustachio, 
hovered at that moment a strange expression of pain, which gave to the 
whole countenance a stamp of attractive melancholy. 

After some minutes he recovered, and sighed, *‘ Cecilia!” 

We made signs to each other to remain silent, but looking round with 
a bewildered expression, he asked,— 

“ Where is Cecilia ?” 

“What Cecilia? How do you know that her name is Cecilia ?” 
asked the giant. 

“Oh! I recognised her directly,” answered the other, and burst into 
tears. 

** Whence do you know her? Who was that woman ?” 

* Speak of her respectfully! We used to play together as children at 
the great Hall. She was so beautiful, but her days were numbered, and 
they had informed her of it. One winter's evening, like the present, we 
were sitting alone together by the fireside ; she kissed me, and told me 
that I should see her again; and she has just been here. She came to 
fetch me !” 

“What d—d nonsense!” exclaimed the giant, but with an unsteady 


voice ; ‘‘it was a living woman who was here. Why, I spoke with her 
myself.” 


The other smiled incredulously. 

‘“‘] will bring her up! You shall speak to her yourself in our pre- 
sence!” cried the giant, and rushed out of the room. 

A moment afterwards, we heard his thundering bass and the landlady’s 
sharp treble concerting together down stairs. 

** Where is the lady ? bring her out.” 


“ What lady? Do you think I would send an honest girl up to a set 
of drunken brawlers ?” 


* The lady whom you concealed in our room. You shall, and must 
deliver herup! Where is she ?” 


“Merciful heavens! Don’t pinch me so. There is no lady here, she 
has left the house.” 


“ Don’t tell me a falsehood, dame! By all that is sacred, I will throt- 
tle you, if you are deceiving me.” 

“Let mego! Sheis gone! Niels! Anders! save me from this madman !” 

A little while after, the giant came stamping up-stairs again. 

“She is gone! but I spoke with her,—that we can all swear to; and 
if you do not believe your countrymen, ask the Danes. But we will 
have no more nonsense. Come and drink, friends.” 

A bowl was now brought in, containing boiled Madeira with sugar and 
spices, a favourite beverage in Scania, and a few glasses of which soon 
drove these and all other thoughts out of our heads. 

I believe we drank too much to allow of our being really intoxicated ; 
at least we were somewhat self-possessed when we left the inn, and pro- 
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ceeded in a kind of procession to take our seats in the sledges that were 
to bear us back to Denmark. There were five sledges, and one Dane 
was placed in each, in order that Swedes and Danes might remain toge- 
ther during the drive. 

Without the least fear of the slumbering ice-spirit, we left terra-firma 
amidst the tinkling of bells, the cracking of whips, the snorting of horses, 
and the song and laughter of our party. 

The Swede who was driving the sledge I was in, sang a psalm with the 
utmost perseverance and earnestness, but in a tone, which I now feel, 
must have been very comical ; but at that time I listened to it as to any 
other music. 

Suddenly the moon disappeared behind a cloud, and in the dim twi- 
light that succeeded, the land vanished from our sight, and the white ice- 
field seemed to stretch into boundless distance. 

And now that the eye had nought to dwell upon, the ear caught for the 
first time the faint tinkling of bells, far and near. The singing and the 
noise had disappeared with the light of the moon. 

At that moment, the Swedish student seated behind my sledge, cried 
out, ** See, there is Cecilia’s veil.” 

Struck with a feeling of unaccountable dread, I turned round and 
recognised the beautiful youth. JInvoluntarily my eyes followed the 
direction in which he pointed with his whip; but I saw nothing but the 
white vapours from the nostrils of the horse. 

“Cursed beast !” he again exclaimed, “ wouldst thou trample down 
Cecilia?” and he drew back the rein with violence. 

The horse reared, and as the driver pulled the reins tighter and tighter, 
it stamped and plunged so violently that the ice broke and the animal 
sank beneath its surface. 

“See, Cecilia’s veil sinks into the waves !” cried the Swede, and rushed 
forward towards the front of the sledge. 

“Take care !” cried I, in mortal agony. 

“Take care, brother,” cried my companion in the sledge, stretching 
out his arm to catch him. 

But it was too late ; the student and the horse were already under the 
ice. We had until then had no time to think of our own danger ; we now 
jumped out at the back of the sledge and called to the others with the 
force of despair. 

They came, and our united efforts succeeded in rescuing the body of 
our companion from the waves ; but life was extinct. The giant took 
him in his arms, carried him to his sledge, and turned the horse’s head 
homewards. 

We separated with a silent pressure of the hand, and in a few moments 
the tinkling of the horses’ bells sounded to us across the ice like a funeral 
knell. 

We were too much overcome and too much exhausted to enter into 
conversation on our way home. Not before we had arrived at the hotel 
and were preparing to go to bed did Petersen break the silence, saying 
in a tone of deep depression, “‘ Your dream has been fulfilled. Poseidon 
was with you in the boat.” 

But Hansen flung his coat across the room and said, ‘ Would to 
heaven that rascal Mogensen had never dyeamt those numbers, then that 
fine fellow would still have been alive !’ 
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CURIOSITIES OF EARLY TRAVEL IN THE HOLY LAND. 


In a philosophical point of view, there is no doubt that many of the 
semi-barbarous movements of past times actually aided, in an indirect 
manner, the cause of civilisation, and that thus even the abuses and 
scandals of the pilgrimages and crusades to the Holy Land, served the 
cause of knowledge, but there is also much to amuse and to interest in these 
records of early travel in a mere literary point of view. Minds tinctured 
with the darkest shades of superstition and imbued with the most intense 
prejudice against every thing that was not Christian, could not contem- 
plate the Asiatic, or any thing that appertained to him, in the same light as 
the modern traveller would do, Thus, while these travels contain many data 
of value tothe man of information, in regard to monuments now no longer 
in existence, they contain a great deal more to amuse one in the accounts 
of monuments and things that scarcely ever had any existence at all, or if 
they had, were so distorted by the love of the marvellous, by a chivalrous 
fancy, or by gross superstitions, that they are with difficulty recognisable. 

We will give at once an example of what we state. It is contained in 
Bertrandon de la Brocquiére’s account of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, at 
p- 289 of Mr. Wright's edition. 


COMBAT OF TWO KNIGHTS WITH A LIZARD. 


The esquire-carver to the most high, most powerful, and most redoubt- 
able lord, Philip, by the grace of God, Duke of Burgundy (for such was 
the social status of M. Bertrand de la Brocquiére, about the middle of the 


fifteenth century), started in company with ten pilgrims from Jerusalem 


to visit St. Catherine’s on Mount Sinai. By the time, however, that they 
had reached the desert, what between sickness and faint-heartedness, there 
only remained five to prosecute the journey, Sir Andrew de Toulongeon, 
Pierre de Vaudrei, Godefroi de Toisi, Jean de la Roe, and the esquire- 
carver. 


We thus travelled two days in the desert, absolutely without seeing any thing 
deserving to be related. Only one morning I saw, before sun-rise, an animal 
running on four legs, about three feet long, but scarcely a palm in height. The 
Arabians fled at the sight of it, and the animal hastened to hide itself in a bush 
hard by. Sir Andrew and Pierre de Vaudrei dismounted, and pursued it sword 
in hand, when it began to cry like a cat on the approach of a dog. Pierre de 
Vaudrei struck it on the back with the point of his sword, but did it no harm, 
from its being covered with scales like a sturgeon. It sprung at Sir Andrew, 
who, with a blow from his sword cut his neck partly through, and flung it on 
its back with its feet in the air and killed it. The head resembled that of a large 
hare ; the feet were like the hands of a young child, with a pretty long tail, 
like that of the large green lizard. Our Arabs and interpreter told us it was 
very dangerous. 


It would scarcely be imagined by an unsophisticated reader that this 
extraordinary animal, to which two doughty champions gave battle in the 
desert, was neither more nor less than the great harmless lizard of the 
country known by the name of “ Monitor ;” yet, the description leaves 
scarcely a doubt of the fact, and the statements of the interpreter and 
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Arabs only show that their character was then precisely as it is now, full 
of duplicity; and that they were then, as they are now, exceedingly 
urtial to Jaughing in their sleeves at over-credulous travellers. 

All the narratives selected by Mr. Thomas Wright for his most enter- 
taining work in the “ Early Travels in Palestine,” * are tinged with the 

uliarities in question, with the exception of that of our countryman, 
Maundrell. In adding the narrative of this veracious and honest tra- 
yeller to the collection, Mr. Wright has acted with much judgment, as 
he thus enables the general reader to distinguish between the record of a 
trustworthy observer, and those of mere wonder-loving pilgrims and 
romancing knights. Bishop Arculf standing in this collection at the 
head of the former, Sir John Maundeville remaining without his peer in 
the latter class. It is but fair, however, to remark here, that the im- 

rovements and refinements of the age often lead persons to condemn as 
absurdities many incidents and statements of early travellers which are 
in reality founded on truth. Thus, for example, without the explanation 

iven above, many might have looked upon the whole incident of the 
combat with an animal with feet like the hands of a child, and the tail 
of a lizard, as a mere fable. So also we find the holy Bishop Arculf 
stating that, on the 15th of September, annually, an immense multitude 
of people of different nations are used to meet in Jerusalem for the 
purpose of commerce, and the streets are so clogged with the dung of 
camels, horses, mules, and oxen, that they become almost impassable, and 
the smell would be a nuisance to the whole town. But by a miraculous 
Providence, which exhibits God's peculiar attachment to this place, no 
sooner has the multitude left Jerusalem than a heavy fall of rain begins 
on the night following, and ceases only when the city has been cleansed. 

There is nothing, probably, erroneous in this statement, except the 
manner of putting it; and a little exaggeration of exactitude on the 
part of the rain. The seasons in Palestine are of exceeding regularity ; 
and, if rain occurs generally at or about the 15th of September, which 
we know it does, from the approach of the first Nile clouds, as they are 
called, nothing is more simple than that a fair for commercial purposes 
should be held previous to the rains setting in. 

There was also another kind of fiction which was common to medieval 
times, in which a secondary meaning was attached to the apparently 
marvellous narrative, or a moral was wrapt up in the mysteries of a re- 
tined and poetic abstraction. Thus, for example, the story of Vitalis, the 
ungrateful man, which is contained in the ‘ Gesta Romanorum,” was 
commonly used, according to Mathew Paris, by Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
to reprove his ungrateful nobles, as it had been previously used by the 
mouks to ineuleate Christian duties on their brethren of the convent, or 
on their hearers in the church. So far, however, was this system of dis- 
covering allegories in fiction once carried, that they were often traced 
where never intended. Thus it was not enough that the writer of the 
“ Romaunt of the Rose” had allegorised the difficulties of an ardent 
lover in the accomplishment of his object, under the mystery of the rose 
which was to be gathered in a fair, but almost inaccessible, garden. 


* Early Travels in Palestine, &c. Edited, with Notes, by Thomas Wright. 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. Henry G. Bohn. 
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Every profession saw in this allegory the great mystery of their craft. 
To the theologian it was the rose of Jericho, the New Jerusalem, the 
Blessed Virgin, or any other mystery to which obstinate heretics were 
unable to attain; to the chemist it was the philosopher's stone; to the 
lawyer it was the most consummate point of equity; to the physician 
the infallible panacea, the water of life; and this spirit of abusing an 
allegory extends to the present day, only in a different form, more 
especially modified by the spirit of the age. The fault in monkish times 
was, that no creature was so monstrous, no fable so incredible, but that 
they could give it a moral form, and extract from its crudities and 
—- some moral or religious lesson. Thus, with them Sir Andrew 

e ‘Toulongeon and Pierre de Vaudrei would have been the champions of 
the faith, the strange animal the evil spirit, the tendency to sin being 
always foreshadowed by a habit of walking on all fours, the feet being 
like the hands of a child would intimate its fallen nature and original 
innocence, while the tail was indicative of its Satanic character. These 
learned deductions would also be further illustrated by its holding to life 
until the emblems of innocence were cast in the air. It is doubtful also, 
if, as in the middle age allegory of ‘ Guido, the perfect Servant,” the 
three blows on the gate,—are made to intimate prayer, self-denial, and 
charity,—whether the monks would not have seen in the failure of the 
one knight, and the success of the other, different degrees of sincerity or 
of piety. 

If then on the one hand there is danger of error in giving too ready 
credence to some obscure allegory, existing in an absurd and fabulous nar- 
rative, there was also another source of misrepresentation, to be met with 
among travellers in their anxiety to give a locality and existence to fables 
‘ange army familar to them, or to statements which could only be admitted 

their superstitious ignorance. Thus the holy Bishop Arculf relates 
that when at Jerusalem, he observed a lofty column in the holy places to 
the north, in the middle of the city, which at mid-day at the summer 
solstice cast no shadow, which showed that it was in the centre of the 
earth. Now the bishop has here only given a locality to a very old popu- 
lar belief, which had its origin in a literal interpretation of the words of 
Ps. Ixxiv. 12, that Jerusalem was the centre, or, as it was often expressed, 
the navel of the world ; and it is so exhibited in most of the medieval 
maps. 

The number of relics that were to be seen in Bishop Arculf’s time at 
Jerusalem is something quite curious. There was the sponge that was 
held up to our Lord’s mouth, the lance which pierced our Lord's side, and 
the stone on which Christ knelt when he prayed on the night in which 
he was betrayed. “ And the marks of his knees are still to be seen in the 
stone, as if it had been as soft as wax.” 


On the highest point of Mount Olivet, where our Lord ascended into 
heaven, isa large round church, having around it three vaulted porticoes. 
The inner apartment is not vaulted and covered, because of the passage of our 
Lord’s body ; but it has an altar on the east side, covered with a narrow roof. 
On the ground, in the midst of it, are to be seen the last prints in the dust of 
our Lord’s feet, and the roof appears open above, where he ascended ; and 
although the earth is daily carried away by believers, yet still it remains as 
before, and retains the same impression of the feet. Near this is a brazen 
wheel, as high as a man’s neck, having an entrance towards the west, with a 
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great lamp hanging above it on a pulley, and burning night and day. Inthe 

western part of the same church eight windows; and eight lamps, hanging 

by cords opposite them, cast their light through the glass as far as Jerusalem ; 

which light, Arculf said, strikes the hearts of the beholders with a mixture of 

joy and divine fear. Every year, on the day of the Ascension, when mass is 

ended, a strong blast of wel comes down, and casts to the ground all who are 

inthe church. All that night, lanterns are kept burning there, so that the 

mountain appears not only lighted up, but actually on fire, and all that side of 
the city is illuminated by it. 

At Jericho the bishop relates that the walls of the house of Rahab 
still stood, although the city itself had been three times built, and as 
many times utterly destroyed. It is obvious that there is little in state- 
ments of this kind that is available for purposes of history or archeology ; 
but still there is a medium between the extreme credulity of an Arculf, 
and the modern scepticism of a Robinson ; and we find many statements 
in the bishop’s travels which contain much that is interesting in regard to 
the then condition of Jerusalem, Damascus, Hebron, Alexandria, and 
other cities of the East. 

Arculf was a French bishop, and he visited the Holy Land in the 
latter part of the seventh century, and not a very long time after the 
conquests of the Saracens, who at that time are described as having a 
mere wooden and temporary edifice on the site of the present Mosque of 
Omar. His narrative was preserved through the industry of Adamnan, 
Abbot of Iona, to which island it is supposed that the bishop was driven 
by contrary winds on his return. * 

Among the Anglo-Saxons who followed the example of Arculf, one 
of the most remarkable, and the earliest of whose adventures we have any 
account, was Willibald, a kinsman, it is said, of the great Boniface, and 
a native of the kingdom of Wessex. This “ active champion of Christ” 
sailed from Rome for the East between the years 721 and 727, in com- 
pany with two other pilgrims. On their way they passed Mount Etna, 
and they relate that in those times, in case of an eruption, the inhabitants 
of Catania took the veil of St. Agatha, and held it up towards the fire, 
which immediately ceased. 

Upon their arrival at Ephesus, the pilgrims walked to where the Seven 
Sleepers reposed, but it does not positively say that they saw them. 
Miletus they found had been nearly destroyed by an inundation ; but two 
hermits lived there on a rock, secured by walls, so that the water could 
not reach them. And there theysuffered much from hunger, from which 
they were only relieved by God's providential mercy. Willibald’s party, 
which had increased in number on the way, became, upon their arrival in 
Syria, an object of suspicion to the Saracens, and they were imprisoned 
for a time apparently at Emessa. They succeeded, however, ultimately, 
in finding their way to Jerusalem, where Willibald was taken ill; but 
being somewhat recovered, ‘he rose, and went to the church called 
St. Sion, which is in the middle of Jerusalem, and after performing his 
devotions, he went to the porch of Solomon, where is the pool where the 
infirm wait for the motion of the water, when the angel comes to move 
it ; and then he who first enters it is healed.” 

Although Willibald followed so close upon the footsteps of Arculf, he 
2 no means saw so many relics and wonders at the Holy City as the 

rench bishop had previously met with, byt the party were met on their 
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way by a lion, which threatened them much with fearful roaring ; but a 
black they had with them encouraged them, and told them to go forwards ; 
and when they approached it, the lion, as God willed, hurried off in 
another direction, and they soon heard his roaring in the distance. 

The next traveller on Mr. Wright's list is a Breton monk of the cele- 
brated monastery of Mount St. Michael, who is distinguished in the manu- 
scripts by the title of Bernard the Wise, although we have no other testi- 
mony of his wisdom except the account of his pilgrimage. The said 
Bernard being desirous of visiting the holy places at Jerusalem, obtained 
the necessary license from Pope Nicholas, and started on his travels with 
two monks by name Theudemund and Stephen, “in the year from the in- 
carnation of our Lord Jesus Christ 867.” 

As at the time Bernard left Europe the Saracens were engaged in 
hostilities with the Christians, the pilgrims were obliged to take their 
way to the Holy Land, by Alexandria and Al Arish, and upon their 
arrival at Jerusalem, they were received in the hostel founded there by 
the glorious Emperor Charles, in which it is stated all the pilgrims who 
spoke the Roman tongue were at that time received, and which is also 
described as adjoining a church in honour of St. Mary, with a most noble 
library, founded by the same emperor, with twelve mansions, fields, vine- 
yards, and a garden in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. There was a legend 
prevalent in the twelfth century that the Emperor Charles visited Jerusa- 
lem in person, but we have no other account except Bernard’s of his 
actual foundations at the Holy Citys Bernard is also the first to relate 
that on Holy Saturday, which is the Eve of Easter, the office in the 
Church of the Sepulchre is begun in the morning and after it is ended 
the Kyrie Eleison is chanted, until an angel comes and lights the lamps 
which hang over the aforesaid sepulchre. 

Upon this Mr. Wright remarks 

This was a very celebrated miracle in the middle ages, and will be remem- 
bered as the cause of the persecution of the Christians in the Holy City, and 
of the destruction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, by the khalif Hakem, 
in a.p. 1008 or 1010. An eastern Christian writer, Abulfaragius, tells us that 
“the author of this persecution was some enemy of the Christians, who told 
Hakem that, when the Christians assembled in their temple at Jerusalem, to 
celebrate Easter, the chaplains of the church, making use of a pious fraud, 
greased the chain of iron that held the Jamp over the tomb with oil of balsam ; 
and that, when the Arab officer had sealed up the door which led to the tomb, 
they applied a match, through the roof, to the other extremity of the chain, 
and the fire descended immediately to the wick of the lamp and lighted it. 
Then the worshippers burst into tears, and cried out kyrie eleison, supposing 
it was fire which fell from heaven upon the tomb; and they were thus 
strengthened in their faith.” This miracle was probably instituted after the 
time when so much encouragement was given to the pilgrims under the reign 
of Charlemagne. It is not mentioned in the works that preceded Bernard, 
but it is often alluded to in subsequent writers, and continues still to be prac- 


tised by the Greeks. 

At Mount Olivet Bernard saw the church of St. John, in which was 
preserved the writing in marble which our Lord wrote on the ground, an 
event, however, which occurred in the Temple and not on the Mount of 
Olives. After his return from the Holy Land, Bernard went to St. Michael, 
which he calls ad duas tumbas on the coast of Brittany, which he 
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describes as a place situated on a mountain that runs two leagues into 
the sea, and concerning which he relates as follows :— 


At the summit of this mountain is a church in honour of St. Michael: the 
mountain is surrounded by the tide twice every day, at morning and evening, 
and men cannot go to the mountain until the sea retires. But on the Feast 
of St. Michael the sea does not join round the mountain when the tide comes 
in, but stands like walls to the right and left, so that on that day all who wish 
to perform their devotions there can pass to the mountain any hour of the 
day, which they cannot do on other days. There Phinimontius, a Breton, is 
abbot. 


The first pilgrim who followed the Crusaders, and has left us a personal 
narrative, was another Anglo-Saxon, named Szewulf. Conscious of his 
own unworthiness (and if William of Malmesbury is to be believed, not 
without good reason), Seewulf relates that he went to offer up his prayers 
at the Holy Sepulchre, but owing to his “ sins or to the badness of the 
ship” was unable to proceed thither by the direct course on the open sea 
and had to touch at various islands and ports. After a course of thirteen 
weeks, Szewulf however, to his great gratification, put into port of Joppa 
on a Sunday (Oct. 12th, 1102). The rocky passes between the coast 
and the Holy City being at those times, as in the present, occupied by 
predatory tribes, the ancestors of the renowned Abou Gosh ! 


We went up from Joppa to the city of Jerusalem, a journey of two days, by 
a mountainous road, very rough, and dangerous on account of the Saracens, 
who lie in wait in the caves of the mountains to surprise the Christians, watch- 
ing both day and night to surprise those less capable of resisting by the small- 
ness of their company, or the weary, who may chance to lag behind their 
companions. At one moment, you see them on every side; at another, they 
are altogether invisible, as may be witnessed by any body travelling there. 
Numbers of human bodies lie scattered in the way, and by the way-side, torn 
to pieces by wild beasts. Some may, perhaps, wonder that the bodies of 
Christians are allowed to remain unburied, but it is not surprising when we 
consider that there is not much earth on the hard rock to dig a grave ; and if 
earth were not wanting, who would be so simple as to leave his company, and 
go alone to dig a grave for a companion? Indeed, if he did so, he would 
rather be digging a grave for himself than for the dead man. For on that 
road, not only the poor and weak, but the rich and strong, are surrounded 
with perils ; many are cut off by the Saracens, but more by heat and thirst ; 
many perish by the want of drink, but more by too much drinking. We, 
however, with all onr company, reached the end of our journey in safety. 
Blessed be the Lord, who did not turn away my prayer, and hath not turned 
his mercy from me. Amen. 


Sewulf is very minute in his account of the holy relics observable in 
his time at Jerusalem, when the mosque of Omar had been opened by the 
Crusaders to the exploration of Christians. The worthy merchant does 
not however deal much in the miraculous, at least in Mr. Wright's edition, 
for we perceive from a note in the introduction, in reference to Arculf’s 
details concerning the Sudarium or napkin taken from the head of our 
Saviour, that such records are sometimes omitted. 

At Hebron Sewulf visited the tombs of the holy patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and their wives. “ The smell of the balsam and precious 
aromatics with which the bodies were anointed,” he says, “‘ rose sweetly 
from the sepulchre, filling the nostrils of those who stood round them. ‘ 
Sewulf also visited at Cana of Galilee the monastery of Architriclinius, 
2E 
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The medieval theologians having canonised a Latin word for “ the ruler 
of the feast,” into St. Architriclinius ! 

Szewulf’s account of the disastrous storm which attended his arrival at 
Joppa, Mr. Wright justly remarks, attests what multitudes of pilgrims 
crowded to the Holy Land while it was under the rule of Christian kings, 
Among these were people of all classes, rich and poor, noble and ignoble, 
laymen equally with monks and clergy. Some went in humility and 
meekness to visit the scene of their Salvation, while others embarking with 
crews of desperate marauders, although they went to the Holy City with 
the same professions, proceeded as privateers, or rather as pirates, plunder- 
ing and devastating on their way. Among this class the descendants of 
thesea-kings of the north appear to have been conspicuous, and the Scandi- 
navian sagas have preserved more than one narrative, half authentic and 
half romantic, of their adventures. + 

Mr. Wright has given a good idea of this class of Crusaders in the 
story of ‘* Sigurd,” a northern prince, whose presence at the capture of 
Beyrut, in 1110, is mentioned by William of Tyre. 

A young king, just and kind, 
People of loyal mind: 

Such brave men soon agree,— 

To distant lands they sail with glee. 
To the distant Holy Land, 

A brave and pious band, 
Magnificent and gay, 

In sixty long ships glide away. 


On their way these “ pious” Crusaders captured the Castle of Cintra, 


in Portugal, and killed every man in it, because they refused to be bap- 
tised ; and Sigurd also got there an immense booty. At Lisbon they got 
still more booty. The northmen, indeed, only arrived, after a variety of 
combats and adventures, in the Holy Land, where they were well re- 
ceived by King Baldwin, whom they assisted in the taking of Sidon and 
Beyrut. 


The Norsemen’s king, the scalds relate, 
Has ta’en the heathen town of Saet: 

The slinging engine, with dread noise, 
Gables and roofs, with stones destroys. 
The town wall totters, too,—it falls; 

The Norsemen mount the blackened walls. 
He who stains red the raven’s bill 

Has won,—the town lies at his will. 


These redoubtable northmen were also as well received at Constanti- 
nople, on their return, as they had been in the Holy Land. The Em- 
peror Alexius had heard of their expedition, aud he loaded Sigurd with 
polite attentions and costly presents. In return for which— 


It is related that King Sigurd one day was to give the emperor a feast, and he 
ordered his men to provide sumptuously all that was necessary for the enter- 
tainment ; and when all things were provided which are suitable for an enter- 
tainment given by a great personage to persons of high dignity, King Sigurd 
ordered his men to. go to the street in the city where firewood was sold, as 
they would require a great quantity to prepare the feast. They said the king 
need not be afraid of wanting fire-wood, for every day many loads were brought 
into the town. When it was necessary, however, to have firewood, it was 
found that it was all sold, which they told the king. He replied, “Go and try 
if you can get walnuts. They will answer as well as wood for fuel.” They 
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went and got as many as they needed. Now came the emperor, and his 
grandees and court, and sat down to table. All was very splendid ; and King 
Sigurd received the emperor with great state, and entertained him magni- 
ficently. When the queen and the emperor found that nothing was wanting, 
she sent some persons to inquire what they had used for firewood ; and they 
came to a house filled with walnuts, and they came back and told the queen, 
“ Truly,” said she, “ this is a magnificent king, who spares no expense where 
his honour is concerned.” She had contrived this to try what they would do 
when they could get no firewood to dress their feast with. 


The Holy Land was at this time beginning to attract the attention of 
another class of travellers—learned men of the Jewish nation—who 
were anxious to discover and to make known to their brethren the condi- 
tion of the various synagogues in the East, after so many sanguinary 
revolutions, as well as to visit the burial-places of the eminent Hebrews 
of former days. Several of these relations, written in Hebrew, are still 
preserved in manuscript, and a few have been printed. But the most 
important and curious of these narratives is, that of Benjamin of Tudela, 
which refers to a period of about fourteen years, viz., from 1159 or 1160 
to 1173. Rabbi Benjamin is the first European traveller whom we find 
taking a wider circuit in his travels than his predecessors. He visited the 
country of the Jews, of the captivity, and throughout his extensive 
travels, Mr. Wright gives him far more credit than we should do, of 
always distinguishing what he saw from what he heard. 

The learned rabbi gives us the following account of the Ansairi or 
Nosairi, called Assassins by the historians of the Crusades. 


In this vicinity (that is, the vicinity of Latakiyah), reside the people called 
Assassins, who do not believe in the tenets of Mohammedanism, but in those 
of one whom they consider like unto the prophet Kharmath. They fulfil 
whatever he commands them, whether it be a matter of life or death. He 
goes by the name of Sheikh-al-Hashishin, or their old man, by whose commands 
all the acts of these mountaineers are regulated. His residence is in the 
city of Kadmus, the Kedemoth of Scripture, in the land of Sichon, The 
Assassins are faithful to one another by the command of their old man, and 
make themselves the dread of every one, because their devotion leads them 
gladly to risk their lives, and to kill even kings when commanded. The ex- 
tent of their country is eight days’ journey. They are at war with the Chris- 
tians,called Franks, and with the Count of Tripoli, which is Tarablous el 

ham. Some time ago Tripoli was visited by an earthquake, which destroyed 
many Jews and Gentiles, numbers of the inhabitants being killed by the falling 
houses and walls, under the ruins of which they were buried. More than 
twenty thousand persons were killed in Palestine by this earthquake. 


The rabbi speaks of Jerusalem as “a small city, strongly fortified with 
three walls.” The hospital of Solomon, he said, harboured 400 Knight 
Templars, who were ever ready to wage war, over and above those 
knights who arrive from the country of the Franks and other parts of 
Christendom. “The large place of worship, called Sepulchre, and con- 
taining the sepulchre of ‘that man,’ is visited by all pilgrims.” The 
designation given by the rabbi to our Saviour is that of the Talmud. 


On Mount Sion (he adds), are the sepulchres of the house of David, and 
those of the kings who reigned after him. In consequence of the followin 
circumstance, however, this place is at present a to be recognised. Fif- 
teen years ago one of the walls of a place of worship on Mount Sion fell 
down, and the patriarch commanded the priest to repair it. He ordered 
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stones to be taken from the original wall of Sion for that purpose, and twenty 
workmen were hired at stated wages, who broke stones from the very founda- 
tion of the walls of Sion. Two of these labourers, who were intimate friends, 
upon a certain day treated one another, and repaired to their work after their 
friendly meal. The overseer accused them of dilatoriness, but they answered 
that they would still perform their day’s work, and would employ thereupon 
the time while their fellow-labourers were at meals. They then continued to 
break out stones, until, happening to meet with one which formed the mouth 
of acavern, they agreed to enter it in search of treasure, and they proceeded 
until they reached a large hall, supported by pillars of marble, encrusted with 
gold and silver, and before which stood a table, with a golden sceptre and crown. 
This was the sepulchre of David, King of Israel, to the left of which they saw 
that of Solomon in a similar state, and so on the sepulchres of all the kings of 
Juda, who were buried there. They further saw chests locked up, the contents 
of which nobody knew, and were on the point of entering the hall, when a 
blast of wind like a storm issued forth from the mouth of the cavern so 
strong that it threw them down almost lifeless on the ground. There they 
lay until evening, when another wind rushed forth, from which they heard a 
voice like that of a man calling aloud, “Get up, and go forth from this place.” 
The men rushed out full of fear, and proceeded to the patriarch to report 
what had happened tu them. This ecclesiastic summoned into his presence 
R. Abraham el Constantini, a pious ascetic, one of the mourners of the down- 
fall of Jerusalem, and caused the two labourers to repeat what they had pre- 
viously reported. R. Abraham thereupon informed the patriarch that they 
had discovered the sepulchres of the house of David and of the kings of Juda. 
The following morning the labourers were sent for again, but they were found 
stretched on their beds and still full of fear; they declared that they would 
notattempt to go again to the cave, as it was not God's will to discover it to 
any one. The patriarch ordered the place to be walled up, so as to hide it 
effectually from every one unto the present day. The above-mentioned R. 
Abraham told me all this. 


The rabbi describes at length the habits and manners of the khalif, 
then reigning at Bagdad; either Moktafi, who died in 1160, or 
Mostanjeh, who reigned from his death to 1170. He describes the 
khalif as well versed in the Mosaic law, and reading and writing the 
Hebrew tongue—an excellent man, trustworthy and kind-hearted towards 
every one, but generally invisible to Mohammedans. The khalif is 
further described as partaking of nothing but what he earned by the 
labour of his hands, and manufacturing coverlets, which he stamped with 
his seal, and his officers sold them in the public market. The khalif 
only left his palace once in the year, upon which occasion a black veil 
was thrown over his turban, which was ornamented with stones of in- 
estimable value, as a sign of humility, as much as to say: “ See, all this 
worldly honour will be converted into darkness on the he of death.” 

The Prince of the Captivity was, at that time, R. Daniel, the son of 
Chisdai. Jews and Mohammedans alike were bound to treat the noble 
descendant of David with respect, under a penalty of 100 stripes. The 
prince is described as being very rich, and an excellent scholar. The 
metropolitan synagogue of the Prince of the Captivity was ornamented 
with pillars of richly coloured marble, plated with gold and silver; on 
the pillars were inscribed verses of the Psalms in letters of gold. The 
ascent to the holy ark was composed of ten marble steps, on the uppermost 
of which were stalls set apart for princes of the House of David. 

The rabbi takes advantage of his being at Bagdad to describe the 
surrounding country in a very irregular ns unscientific manner, and it 
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is in this recital that we have the first account of David El-Roy, to 
whose history Mr. Disraeli has given so much popularity. 


STORY OF DAVID EL-ROY. 


Ten years ago there arose a man of the name of David El-Roy, of the city 
of Amaria, who had studied under the prince of the captivity, Chisdai, and 
under Eli, the president of the college of Geon Jacob in the city of Bagdad, 
and who became an excellent scholar, being well versed in the Mosaic law, in 
the decisions of the rabbins, and inthe Talmud; understanding also the pro- 
fane sciences, the language and the writings of the Mohammedans, and the 
scriptures of the magicians and enchanters. He made up his mind to rise in 
rebellion against the king of Persia, to unite and collect the Jews who live in 
the mountains of Chaphton, and with them to engage in war with all Gentiles, 
making the conquest of Jerusalem his final object. He gave signs to the Jews 
by false miracles, and assured them, “ the Lord has sent me to conquer Jeru- 
salem, and to deliver you from the yoke of the Gentiles.” Some of the Jews 
did believe in him, and called him Messiah. When the king of Persia became 
acquainted with these circumstances, he sent and summoned David into his 

resence. The latter went without fear, and when brought before the court 
he was asked, “ Art thou the king of the Jews?” to which he made answer and 
said,“ Iam.” Upon this the king immediately commanded that he should be 
secured and put into the prison where the captives are kept who are im- 
prisoned for life, situated in the city of Dabaristan, on the banks of the Kizil 
Ozein, which is a broad river. After a lapse of three days, when the king sat 
in council to take the advice of his nobles and officers respecting the Jews who 
had rebelled against his authority, David appeared among them, having libe- 
rated himself from prison without human aid. When the king beheld him he 
inquired, “ Who has brought thee hither, or who has set thee at liberty?” To 
which David made answer, “ My own wisdom and subtility ; for verily I fear 
neither thee nor thy servants.” The king immediately commanded that he 
should be seized, but his servants answered and said, “ We see him not, and 
are aware of his presence only by hearing the sound of his voice.” The king 
was very much astonished at David's exceeding subtility, who thus address 
him: “I now go my own way ;” and he went out, followed by the king and 
all his nobles and servants to the banks of the river, where he took his shawl, 
spread it upon the water, and crossed it thereupon. At that moment he 
became visible, and all the servants of the king saw him cross the river on his 
shawl. He was pursued by them in boats, but without success, and they all 
confessed that no magician upon earth could equal him. He that very day 
travelled to Amaria, a distance of ten days’ journey, by the help of the Shem 
Hamphorash, and related to the astonished Jews all that had happened to him. 
The king of Persia afterwards sent to the Emir-el-Mumenin, the khalif of 
Bagdad, principal of the Mohammedans, to solicit the influence of the prince 
of the captivity, and of the presidents of the colleges, in order to check the pro- 
ceedings of David El-Roy, and threatening to put to death all Jews who 
inhabited his empire. The congregations of Persia were very severely dealt 
with about that time, and sent letters to the prince of the captivity and the 
presidents of the colleges at Bagdad to the following purpose: “ Why will 
you allow us to die, and all the congregations of this empire ? Restrain the 
deeds of this man, and prevent thereby the shedding of innocent blood.” The 
prince of the captivity and the presidents of the colleges hereupon addressed 
David in letters which run thus: “ Be it known unto thee that the time of 
our redemption has not yet arrived, and that we have not yet seen the signs by 
which it is to manifest itself, and that by strength no man shall prevail. We 
therefore command thee to discontinue the course thou hast adopted, on pain 
of being excommunicated from all Israel.” Copies of these letters were sent 
to Sakhai, the prince of the Jews in Mosul, and to R. Joseph the astronomer, 
who is called Borhan-al-Fulkh, and also resides there, with the request to 
forward them to David El-Roy. The lagt-mentioned prince and the astro- 
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pomer added letters of their own, in which they advised and exhorted him; 
but he nevertheless continued in his criminal career. This he carried on until 
a certain prince of the name of Sin-el-Din, a vassal of the king of Persia, 
and a Turk by birth, cut it short by sending for the father-in-law of David 
El-Roy, to whom he offered ten thousand florins if he would secretly kill 
David El-Roy. This agreement being concluded, he went to David’s house 
while he slept, and killed him on his bed, thus destroying his plans and evil 
designs. Notwithstanding this, the wrath of the king of Persia still continued 
against the Jews who lived in the mountains and in his country, who in their 
turn craved the influence of the . prince of the captivity with the king of 
Persia. ‘Their petitions and humble prayers were cA page by a present of 
one hundred talents of gold, in consideration of which the anger of the king 
of Persia was subdued, and the land was tranquillised. 


The rabbi, speaking of Al Katif in the Persian Gulf, says: ‘In the 
vicinity the pearls are found: about the 24th of the month of Nisan 
(April) large drops of rain are observed upon the surface of the water, 
which are swallowed by the reptiles, which thereupon close their shells 
and fall to the bottom of the sea; about the middle of the month of 
Thishri (October) people dive with the assistance of ropes, collect these 
reptiles from the bottom, and bring them up, after which they are 
opened, and the pearls taken out.” 

The rabbi is the first European who speaks of China by that name. 


This country lies eastward, and some say that the star Orion predominates 
in thesea which bounds it, and which is called the Sea of Nikpha. Some- 
times this sea isso stormy that no mariner can conduct his vessel ; and when- 
ever a storm throws a ship into this sea, it isimpossible to govern it ; the crew 
and the passengers consume their provisions, and then die miserably. Many 
vessels have been lost in this way ; but people have learned how to save them- 
selves from this fate by the following contrivance: they take bullocks’ hides 
along with them, and whenever this storm arises and throws them into the Sea 
of Nikpha, they sew themselves up in the hides, taking care to have a knife 
in their hand, and being secured against the sea-water, they throw themselves 
into the ocean ; here they are soon perceived by a large eagle called a griffin, 
which takes them for cattle, darts down, seizes them in his gripe, and carries 
them upon dry land, where he deposits his burden on a hill or in a dale, there 
to consume his prey. The man, however, now makes use of his knife to kill 
the bird, creeps forth from the hide, and tries to reach an inhabited country. 
Many people have been saved by this stratagem. 


Sir John Maundeville, the next on the list, surpasses all who have 
gone before in his love of the marvellous. This singular writer appears 
to have visited the east with the double object of performing the pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and of seeking military service in foreign 
lands. This was between 1322 and 1356, but like his predecessor the 
Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, he purposely writes in so equivocal a man- 
ner, that it is not always possible to tell what places he describes from 
ocular examination, and what from mere hearsay. There is some ex- 
euse for this in Sir John Maundeville’s case, as his work is professedly 
a guide to pilgrims to Jerusalem, and the author had, therefore, a right 
to avail himself of all creditable sources of information. It is to be 
regretted, however, that in so doing, he should have selected some of the 
most incredible things that he could find already placed on record, more 


especially in the pages of those grave historians of natural wonders, 
Pliny and Solinus. 
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Sir John starts from Constantinople with the popular legend regarding 
the fourfold structure of the cross. 


In cruce fit palma, cedrus, cupressus, oliva, 


and the origin of the tree of salvation from Adam’s body. He then 

ints out two roads to Palestine, one by Nice (Nicwa) and what he calls 
the pass of Chienetout, no doubt the same as that in which the crusaders 
were engaged, and the other by Ephesus and Myra. On this latter route, 
he says, the pilgrim passes through the isles of Colos and of Lango (Cos) 
of the which isles, Ypocras (Hippocrates) was lord. 


LEGEND OF A LADY CHANGED INTO A DRAGON, 


And some men say, that in the isle of Lango is still the daughter of Ypocras, 
in form and likeness of a great dragon, which is a hundred fathoms in length, 
as they say, for I have not seen her. And they of the isles call her lady of the 
land. And she lies in an old castle, in a cave, and appears twice or thrice in 
the year ; and she doth no harm to any man unless he do her harm. She was 
thus changed and transformed from a fair damsel into the likeness of a dragon 
by a goddess ramed Diana; and they say that she shall remain in that form 
until the time that a knight come, who shall be so bold that he dare come to 
her and kiss her on the mouth; and then she shall turn again to her own 
nature, and be a woman again, but after that she shall not tive long. And it 
is not long since a knight of Rhodes, who was bold and dougbty in arms, said 
that he would kiss her; when he was upon his courser and went to the castle, 
and entered into the cave, the dragon lifted up her head towards him, and when 
the knight saw her in that form, so hideous and horrible, he fled away. But 
the dragon carried the knight upon a rock, and from thence she cast him into 
the sea, and so was lost both horse and man. A young man that knew not of 
the dragon, went out of a ship, and proceeded through the isle until he came to 
the castle and entered the cave, and went so far that he found a chamber: and 
there he saw a damsel who was combing her head and looking ina mirror, and 
she had much treasure about her, and he believed that she had been a common 
woman, who dwelled there to receive men to folly; and he abode till the 
damsel saw the shadow of him in the mirror, and she turned towards him and 
asked him, what he would? And he said, he would be her paramour. And 
she asked him if he were a knight? And he said, nay. And then she said, 
that he might not be her leman ; but she bid him go again unto his fellows and 
get him knighted, and come again upon the morrow, and she would come out 
of the cave before him; and then he should come and kiss her on the mouth, 
and have no fear, “‘ for I shall do thee no harm, although thou see me in like- 
ness of a dragon; for though thou see me hideous and horrible to look upon, 
know that it is made by enchantment. For without doubt I am no other than 
thou seest now, a woman, and therefore fear not; and if thou kiss me thou 
shalt have all this treasure, and be my lord, and lord also of allthe isle.” And 
he departed from her, and went to his fellows, in the ship, and was made a 
knight, and returned on the morrow to kiss this damsel, But when he saw 
her come out of the cave, in form of a dragon, so hideous and so horrible, 
he had so great fear that he fled again to the ship ; and she followed him, And 
when she saw that he turned not again, she began to cry as a thing that had 
much sorrow ; and then she returned to her cave ; and anon the knight died. 
And from that time to this might no knight see her but he died anon. But 
when there shall come a knight who is bold enough to kiss her, he shall not 
die ; but he shall turn the damsel into her right form and natural shape, and he 
shall be lord of all the countries and isles abovesaid. 


From Rhodes pilgrims proceed to Cyprus, passing Satalia, concern- 
ing which Sir John relates a curious but rather indelicate legend, and 
thence to Tyre or Joppa. At the lattegy place he says, may still be seen 
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the place in the rock where the iron chains were fastened, wherewith 
Andromeda, a great giant, was bound and put in prison, before Noah’s 
flood ; a rib of whose side, which is forty feet long, is still shown ; thus 
curiously confounding the maid with the monster that was to have de- 
voured her, 

Arrived at Jerusalem, Sir John diverges from his subject, with an ac- 
count of Babylonia, confounding at first, with his customary stupidity, 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar with the Egyptian Babylon. But he after- 
wards corrects himself, and says of the town of Babylon, that it is 
full long since any man dare approach it, for it is all desert, and full of 
dragons and great serpents, and infested by divers venomous beasts. 
Returning to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, he tells us how roses first 
came into the world in the field Floridus between the city and the church 
of Bethlehem. 


And between the city and the church is the Field Floridus, that is to say, the 
field flourished ; for a fair maiden was blamed with wrong, and slandered, that 
she had committed fornication, for which cause she was condemned to be burnt 
in that place ; and as the fire began to burn about her, she made her prayers to 
our Lord, that as truly as she was not guilty, he would by his merciful grace 
help her, and make it known to all men. And when she had thus said, she 
entered into the fire, and immediately the fire was extinguished, and the fag- 
gots that were burning became red rose-bushes, and those that were not kindled 
became white rose-bushes, full of roses. And these were the first rose-trees and 
roses, both white and red, that everany man saw. And thus was this maiden 
saved by the grace of God. And therefore is that field called the field that God 
flourished, for it was full of roses. 


Concerning the Dead Sea, he relates that neither man, beast, nor any 
thing that hath life, may die in that sea, also that if a man cast iron 
therein, it will float on the surface, but if men cast a feather therein, it 
will sink to the bottom, and various other ridiculous statements, which 
a party of Americans who have been lately visiting the “ River of Devils” 
have taken great credit to themselves for having as they imagine for the 
first time controverted. These and other similar traditions as that birds 
attempting to fly over this sea dropped down dead into it, and that no 
fish or other sort of animal, can endure these deadly waters, were con- 


futed as early as the times of Maundrell. 


It isa common tradition, that birds attempting to fly over this sea drop 
down dead into it ; and that no fish, nor other sort of animal, can endure these 
deadly waters. The former report I saw actually confuted, by several birds 
flying about and over the sea without any visible harm ; the latter also 1 have 
some reason to suspect as false, having observed amongst the pebbles on the 
shore two or three shells of fish resembling oyster-shells. These were cast u 
by the waves, at two hours’ distance from the mouth of Jordan; which 
mention, lest it should be suspected that they might be brought into the sea 
that way. 

As for the bitumen, for which the sea had been so famous, there was none 
at the place where we were. But it is gathered near the mountains on both 
sides in great plenty. I had several lumps of it brought me from Jerusalem. 
It exactly resembles pitch, and cannot readily be distinguished from it, but by 
the sulphurousness of its smell and taste. 

The water of the lake was very limpid, and salt to the highest degree ; and 
not only salt, but also extremely bitter and nauseous. Being willing to make 
an experiment of its strength, 1 went into it, and found it bore up my body in 
swimming with uncommon force. But as for that relation of some authors, 
that men wading into it were buoyed up to the top, as soon as they go as deep 
as the navel, I found it, upon experiment, not true. 
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This sensible traveller also remarks of the apples of Sodom :— 


As for the apples of Sodom, so much talked of, I neither saw nor heard of 
any hereabouts ; nor was there any tree to be seen near the lake from which 
one might expect such a kind of fruit, which induces me to believe that there 
may be a greater deceit in this fruit than that which is usually reported of it ; 
and that its very being as well as its beauty is a fiction, only kept up, as my 
Lord Bacon observes many other false notions are, because it serves for a good 
allusion, and helps the poet to a similitude. 


But to return to Sir John Maundeville, he relates another of his quaint 
legends @ propos of Trebizond. 


THE LADY AND THE HAWK. 


And from thence men go through Little Ermony (Armenia), in which is an 
old castle, on a rock, called the castle of the Sparrow-hawk. It is beyond the 
city of Layays (Lajazzo), beside the town of Pharsipee, which belongs to the 
lordship of Cruk, a rich lordand a good Christian. ‘There is found a sparrow- 
hawk upon a fair perch, and a fair lady of fairie, who keeps it; and whoever 
will watch that sparrow-hawk seven days and seven nights, and, as some men 
say, three days and three nights, without company and without sleep, that fair 
lady shall give him, when he hath done, the first wish that he will wish of earthly 
things ; and that hath been proved oftentimes. And once a king of Ermony, 
who was a worthy knight and brave man, and a noble prince, watched that 
hawk some time ; and at the end of seven days and seven nights the lady came 
to him, and bade him wish, for he had well deserved it ; and he answered that 
he was a great lord enough, and well in peace, and had enough of worldly riches ; 
and therefore he would wish no other thing but the body of that fair lady, to 
have at his will. And she answered him, that he knew not what he asked, and 
said that he was a fool to desire what he might not have ; for she said that he 
should only ask an earthly thing ; and she was no earthly thing but a spiritual 
thing. And the king said that he would ask no other thing. And the lady 
answered ‘ Since I may not withdraw you from your lewd boldness, I shall give 
you without wishing, and to all that shall come of you. Sir king, you shall have 
war without peace, and always, to the ninth degree, you shall be in subjection 
to your enemies, and you shall be in need of all goods.” And since that neither 
the king of Ermony nor the country were ever in peace or rich ; and they have 
since been always under tribute to the Saracens. At another time the son of 
a poor man watched the hawk, and wished that he might have good success, 
and be fortunate in merchandise. And the lady granted it him, and he became 
the richest and most famous merchant that might be on sea or on land ; and he 
became so rich that he knew not one-thousandth part of what he had; and he 
was wiser in wishing than the king. Also a knight of the temple watched there, 
and wished a purse ever full of gold; and the lady granted him ; but she told 
him that he had asked the destruction of the order ; for the trust of that purse, 
and for the great pride that they should have ; and so it was. And therefore let 
him who watches beware ; for if he sleep he is lost, that never man shall see 
him more. This is not the direct way to go to the parts that I have mentioned 
before, but to see the marvel of which I have spoken. 


HUMAN MONSTERS. 


Sir John describes an island beyond Java by the name of Calonak, 
supposed to be intended for Ceylon, in which the king has a thousand 
Wives, or more; and all kinds of fish that are there in the sea come 
once a year, one kind after the other, to the coast of that isle in so great 
a multitude that a man can see hardly any thing but fish, and sigs. gg 
of the country takes as many of them as he likes. There are in 
that country a kind of snails, so great that many persons may lodge in 
their shells. Having now fairly embarked’ on the Great Ocean, Sir John 
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allows full play to his love of the marvellous. On the Isle of Caffolos, 
the natives when their friends are sick, hang them on trees, and say it 
is better that birds, which are angels of God, eat them, than the foul 
worms of the earth. On another island, the inhabitants breed great dogs 
to strangle their friends when they are sick. Then again at Tracoda, 
the inhabitants of which dwell in caves, they speak nought, but hiss as 
serpents do. At Nacumera all the men and women have dog’s heads, 
Silha, another island, is so full of serpents, dragons, and “ cockodrills” 
(crocodiles), that no man dare dwell there. In another island are people 
of great stature, like giants, hideous to look upon ; and they have but 
one eye, which is in the middle of the forehead ; and they eat nothing 
but raw flesh and fish. And in another isle towards the south dwell 
people of foul stature and cursed nature, who have no heads, but their 
eyes are in their shoulders. 


In another isle are people who have the face all flat, without nose and with- 
out mouth. In another isle are people that have the lip above the mouth so 
great, that when they sleep in the sun they cover all the face with that lip. 
And in another isle there are dwarfs, which have no mouth, but instead of their 
mouth they havea little round hole; and when they shall eat or drink, they 
take it through a pipe, ora pen, or such a thing, and suck it in. And in another 
isle are people that have ears so long that they hang down to their knees. And 
in another isle there are people that have horses’ feet. In another isle are 

eople that go upon their hands and feet like beasts and are all skinned and 
tar vada and would leap as lightly into trees, and from tree to tree, as squir- 
relsorapes. In another isle are hermaphrodites. And in another isle are 
people that go always upon their knees, and at every step they go it seems that 
they would fall ; and they have eight toes on every foot. Many other divers 
people of divers natures there are in other isles about, of the which it were 
too long to tell. 


It would scarcely be imagined that these wonders which Pliny be- 
lieved in without seeing, and which Sir John Maundeville tried to per- 
suade the world he believed in, from seeing ; had a moral drawn from 
them by the monkish writers of the middle ages ; but such was the case. 
For example, Pliny’s dog-headed race, whom Sir John places in the 
island of Macumeran or Nacumera, and, at the same time, giyes them a 
quasi pope for a king, who says 300 prayers per diem before he either 


eats or drinks, were naturally regarded by the middle-age writers as 
symbolical of priestly preachers of faithful hearts and frugal habits ; 
whilst of those other islanders, who ‘“ have but one eye, and that in the 
midst of their front, and eat their flesh and fish raw,” the monks said: 
“They be they that have the eye of prayer! The Astomes, who have 
no mouths, ‘are all harie over the whole bodie, yet clothed with soft 
cotton and downe, that cometh from the leaves of trees, and live only on 
aire, and by the smelling of sweet odours, which they draw through 
their nose-thrills,’ ” are the abstemious of this world, who die of the sin 
of gluttony, even as an Astome by the accidental inhalation of bad odour. 
Humility is signified by the absence of the head, and the placing of the 
face in the breast ; and a tendency to sin is foreshadowed by a desire and 
habit of walking on all fours, or pride by short noses and goat's feet. 
The Maundevillean islanders, who had flat faces without noses, and two 
round holes for their eyes, and thought whatsoever they saw to be good, 
were earth’s foolish ones; as those foul men, who have their lips so 
great, that when they sleep in the sun, they cover all their face there- 
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with, are the just men, the salt of the earth. The Sciapodes of Aristo- 
hanes, whom Sir John met with in Ethiope, were allegorical of the 
charitable of this world ; and Homer’s crane-fighting pigmies, were those 
mortals who begin well, but cease to do well before they attain perfec- 
tion. Nor ought it to be omitted here, in reference to cranes, that the 
beautiful men of Europe, who boast a crane’s head, neck, and beak, re- 
resented judges, who should have long necks and beaks, that what the 
een thinks, may be long before it reach the mouth. 
Sir John Maundeville’s travels amid all these human monsters (allego- 
rical, or simply fabulous, it might be difficult to decide) were not always 
unaccompanied by trials which bear a remote resemblance to those en- 


countered by Bunyan’s intrepid pilgrim. 


THE DEVIL'S HEAD IN THE PERILOUS VALLEY. 


Near that isle of Mistorak, upon the left side, nigh to the river of Pison, is 
a marvellous thing. There isa vale between the mountains which extends 
nearly four miles ; and some call it the Enchanted Vale, some call it the Vale 
of Devils, and some the Perilous Vale. In that vale men hear oftentimes 
great tempests and thunders, and great murmurs and noises, day and night ; 
and great noise, as it were, of tabors, and nakeres, and trumpets, as though it 
were of a great feast. This vale is all full of devils, and has been always ; 
and men say there that it is one of the entrances of hel]. In that vale is great 
plenty of gold and silver ; wherefore many misbelieving men, and many Chiris- 
tians also, oftentimes go in, to have of the treasure ; but few return, especially 
of the misbelieving men, for they are anon strangled by the devils, Andin the 
centre of that vale, under a rock, is a head and the visage of a devil bodily, 
full horrible and dreadful to see, and it shows but the head to the shoulders. 
But there is no man in the world so bold, Christian or other, but he would be 
in dread to behold it, and he would feel almost dead with fear, so hideous is it 
to behold. For he looks at every man so sharply with dreadful eyes, that are 
ever moving and sparkling like fire, and changes and stirs so often in divers 
manners, with so horrible a countenance, that no man dare approach towards 
him. And from him issues smoke, and stink, and fire, and so much abomina- 
tion that scarce any man may endure there. But the good Christians, that are 
stable in their faith, enter without peril ; for they will first shrive them, and 
mark them with the sign of the holy cross, so that the fiends have no power 
overthem. But although they are without peril, yet they are not without 
dread when they see the devils visibly and bodily all about them, that make full 
many divers assaults and menaces, in air and on earth, and terrify them with 
strokes of thunder blasts and of tempests. And the greatest fear is that 
_— will take vengeance then of that which men have misdone against his 
will, 

And you shall understand that when my fellows and I were in this vale, we 
were in great thought whether we durst put our bodies in aventure, to go in 
or not, in the protection of God; and some of our fellows agreed to enter, and 
some not. So there were with us two worthy men, friars minors of Lombardy, 
who said that if any man would enter they would go in with us; and when 
thev had said so, upon the gracious trust of God and of them, we heard mass 
and every man was shriven and housled ; and then we entered, fourteen per- 
sons, but at our going out we were but nine. And so we never knew whie- 
ther our fellows were lost, or had turned back for fear; but we never saw 
them after. They were two men of Greece and three of Spain. And our 
other fellows, that would not go in with us, went by another road to be before 
us; and so they were. And thus we passed that Perilous Vale, and found 
therein gold and silver, and precious stones, and rich jewels, in great plenty, 
both here and there, as it seemed ; but whether it was as it seemed I know not, 
for 1 touched none ; because the devils ape’so subtle to make a thing to seem 
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otherwise than it is, to deceive mankind ; and therefore I touched none; and 
also because that I would not be put out of my devotion, for I was more de- 
vout then than ever I was before or after, and all for the dread of fiends that 
I saw in divers figures ; and also for the great multitude of dead bodies that I 
saw there lying by the way, in all the vale, as though there had been a battle 
between two kings, and the mightiest of the country, and that the greater 
party had been discomfited and slain. And I believe that hardly should any 
country have so many people in it as lay slain in that vale, as it seemed to us, 
which was a hideous sight to see. And I marvelled much that there were so 
many, and the bodies all whole, without rotting ; but I believe that fiends 
made them seem to be so fresh, without rotting. And many of them were in 
habits of Christian men; but I believe they were such as went in for covetous- 
ness of the treasure that was there, and had overmuch feebleness in faith; so that 
their hearts might not endure in the belief for dread. And therefore we were 
the more devout a great deal ; and yet we were cast down and beaten down 
many times to the hard earth by winds, and thunders, and tempests ; but ever- 
more God of his grace helped us. And so we passed that perilous vale without 
peril and without encumbrance, thanked be almighty God! 


Sir John Maundeville next describes the land of Prester John, and the 
islands attached thereunto, and he tells us how the emperor of the said 
land (Abyssinia) came to be called Prester (Prétre) John. 


There was some time an emperor there, who was a worthy and a full noble 
rince, that had Christian knights in his company, as he has that now is. So 
it befell that he had great desire to see the service in the church among Chris- 
tians ; and then Christendom extended beyond the sea, including all Turkey, 
Syria, Tartary, Jerusalem, Palestine, Arabia, Aleppo, and all the land of Egypt. 
So it befell that this emperor came, with a Christian knight with him, into a 
church in Egypt ; and it was the Saturday in Whitsuntide. And the bishop 
was conferring orders ; and he beheld and listened to the service full atten- 
tively ; and he asked the Christian knight what men of degree they should be 
that the prelate had before him ; and the knight answered and said that they 
were priests. And then the emperor said that he would no longer be called 
king nor emperor, but priest ; and that he would have the name of the firs: 
priest that went out of the church ; and his name was John. And so, evermore 
since, he is called Prester John. 


After which the worthy knight, pilgrim, and traveller, concludes by 
modestly acknowledging that “ Of Paradise I cannot speak properly, for 
Iwas not there. It is far beyond; and I repent not going there, but I 
was not worthy.” 

Narratives of travels in Palestine became much more numerous after 
Sir John Maundeville’s time, and although a great many continued to 
repeat the same legends and traditions, still an improvement gradually 
manifested itself. Travellers began to attach importance to correctness 
of narrative and information, and began even to grow sceptical on the 
score of miracles. Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, who travelled in 1432 
and following years, and who, as we have before seen, held the high 
position of counsellor and first esquire carver to the Duke of Burgundy, 
thus describes his visit to the shrine of our Lady of Serdenay, which 
was famous during the crusades. 

During the stay of the caravan at Damascus, I made a pilgrimage, about 
sixteen miles distant, to our Lady of Serdenay. To arrive there we trave 
a mountain a full quarter of a mile in length, to which the gardens of Damascus 
extend. We then descended into a delightful valley, full of vineyards and 
gardens, with a handsome fountain of excellent water. Here, on a rock, has 
been erected a small castle, with a church of green monks, having a portrait of 
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the Virgin painted on wood, whose head has been carried thither miraculously, 
but in what manner I am ignorant. It is added that it always sweats, and that 
this sweat isan oil. All I can say is, that when I went thither, I was shown, 
at the end of the church, behind the great altar, a niche formed in the wall, 
where I saw the image, which was a flat thing, and might be about one foot and 
a half high by one foot wide. I cannot say whether it is of wood or stone, 
for it was entirely covered with clothes. The front was closed with an iron 
trellis, and underneath was the vase containing the oil. A woman accosted 
me, and with a silver spoon moved aside the clothes, and wanted to anoint me 
with the sign of the cross on the forehead, the temples, and breast. I believe 
this was a mere trick to get money; nevertheless | do not mean to say that 
our Lady may not have more power than this image. 


La Brocquiére’s narrative derives much interest in its latter portions, from 
his having visited the court of Murad II., which was then held at Adria- 
nople, this being shortly after the Turks had got a footing in Europe, and 
before they had made themselves masters of Constantinople. The follow- 
ing is the account of the Osmanli king. 


In the first place, as I have seen him frequently, I shall say that he isa 
little, short, thick man, with the physiognomy of a Tartar. He has a broad 
and brown face, high cheek bones, a round beard, a great and crooked nose, 
with little eyes ; but they say he is kind, good, generous, and willingly gives 
away lands and money. His revenues are two millions and a half of ducats, 
including twenty-five thousand received as tribute-money. Besides, when he 
raises an army, It not only costs him nothing, but he gains by it; for the troops 
that are brought him from Turkey in Europe, pay at Gallipoli, the comarch, 
which is three aspers for each man, and five for each horse. It is the same at 
the passage of the Danube. Whenever his soldiers go on an expedition, and 
make a capture of slaves, he has the right of choosing one out of every five. 
He is, nevertheless, thought not to love war, and this seems to me well founded. 
He has, in fact, hitherto met with such trifling resistance from Christendom 
that, were he to employ all his power and wealth on this object, it would be 
easy for him to conquer great part of it. His favourite pleasures are hunting 
and hawking ; and he has, they say, upwards of a thousand hounds, and two 
thousand trained hawks of different sorts, of which I have seen very many. 
He loves liquor and those who drink hard ; as for himself, he can easily quaff 
off from ten to twelve gondils of wine, which amount to six or seven quarts. 
When he has drunk much, he becomes generous, and distributes his great gifts ; 
his attendants, therefore, are very happy when they hear him call for wine. 
Last year, a Moor took it into his head to preach to him on this subject, ad- 
monishing him that wine was forbidden by the prophet, and that those who 
drank it were not good Saracens. The only answer the prince gave was to 
order him to prison: he then banished him his territories, with orders never 
again to set his foot on them. 


But by far superior to La Brocquiére and to any who had gone 
before him, was our countryman Henry Maundrell, who travelled in 1697, 
and whose narrative will always possess a real value, so long as there 
exist travellers sufficiently conscientious to peruse what has been done 
before, ere they publish their own observations, or parade them as novel- 
ties and discoveries. Speaking of his conversation with a Samaritan 
priest, Maundrell says, 


I inquired of him next what sort of animal he thought those selave 
might be, which the children of Israel were so long fed with in the wilderness. 
He answered they were a sort of fowls ; and by the description which he gave of 
them, I perceived he meant the same kind with our quails. I asked him what 
he thought of locusts, and whether the hi might not be better accounted 
for, supposing them to be the winged ¢ res that fell so thick about the 
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eamp of Israel? But by his answer it appeared he had never heard of an 
such hypothesis. Then I demanded of him what sort of plant or fruit the 
dudaim, or (as we translate it) mandrakes were, which Leah gave to Rachel 
for the purchase of her husband’s embraces? He said they were plants of a 
large leaf, bearing a certain sort of fruit, in shape resembling an apple grow- 
ing ripe in harvest, but of an ill savour, and not wholesome. But the virtue 
of them was to help conception, being laid under the genial bed. ‘That the 
women were often wont so to apply it at this day, out of an opinion of its 
prolific virtue. Of these plants | saw several afterwards in the way to Jeru- 
salem ; and, if they were so common in Mesopotamia as we saw them here- 
about, one must either conclude that these could not be the true mandrakes 
(dudaim), or else it would puzzle a good critic to give a reason why Rachel 
should purchase such vulgar things at so beloved and contested a price. 


This is all according to the most accredited authorities, although, 
considering the vast numbers of sand grouse (Pterocles Alchata) met 
with in Syria, and the comparative small number of quails, we are in- 
clined, with Hasselquist, to consider the first to be the Selav of the 
Hebrews rather than the bird admitted in the vulgate. There is great 
difficulty about the question of the dudaim of Scriptures, and Maun- 
drell’s criticism adds to these. Bochart, Calmet, and Sir Thomas Browne 
thought the citron intended ; but considering that the earliest translators 
have given Mandragora and Yabrokhim as though synonymous names for 
Dudaim, and that the roots and fruits of the Atropa Mandragora have, 
from early times, been supposed to be possessed of the same properties 
which are ascribed to the dudaim, there does not appear at present to 
have been any other plant as yet adduced better entitled than it to stand 
for the dudaim. 
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Maundrell presents an admirable example of a traveller who is most 
opposed to the Sir John Maundeville school, and Mr. Wright has 
done well to set so single-minded an observer, and so honest a narrator 
in contrast with his story-telling predecessors. 








THE FRIENDS OF OUR YOUTH AND OUR AGE. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Tue friends of our youth, 

Though life’s spring hath departed, 
The beauty and truth 

Of the young and gay-hearted, 
Shall never decay 

While the heart, like a river, 
Pursues its bright way, 

Flowing onwards for ever ! 


The friends of our age, 
There are many around us, 
With hearts to engage 
In the spells that have bound us ; 
With a spirit the same 
As in life’s early season, 
But freer from blame, 
Since ’tis temper'd by reason. 











A CALAMITY IN PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 
‘© AN O'ER TRUE TALE.” 


I, 


“Upon entering Paris with the allied troops,” observed my friend, 
“previous to the abdication and flight of Napoleon, I experienced that 
strange unpleasant feeling natural to one who is unacquainted with a 
single individual in the motley throng of nations, all bent upon beholding 
a mighty and fallen capital, but now the seat of an imperial power, which 
shook the world. ‘Odd enough,’ thought I, ‘if I cannot meet one old 
friend in this great war-Babel, resident here among my countrymen!’ I 
called to mind that some time before the grand Russian Campaign, a 
young professional acquaintance had talked of completing his medical 
studies in the French hospitals. We had attended lectures together at 
Gottingen and Berlin ; he was an excellent chemist as well as a deep 
student, and promised to distinguish himself in whatever branches he 
might choose to follow up. I too, was fond of chemistry and botany, and 
had spent a considerable period since we separated in Switzerland and in 
Italy, chiefly to visit the universities and to indulge my early tastes. 
Being an md son, I had the power to do so, and leaving old ‘ fatherland’ 
to take care of itself, had become by dint of travel as habituated to the 
customs of other countries as to those of my own. Tosum up all, I had 
had the misfortune to lose both my parents ere I left it. 

‘‘ What a spectacle opened to my eyes, surpassing all I had seen in the 
capital of a great military people, occupied by the troops of all those 
nations which they had single-handed so recently subdued. All was so 
astounding, that the first days were spent in a sort of whirl of strange 
sights too great almost for the imagination to embrace, much less cooler 
reason to analyse. 1 hurried to catch a view of those glorious treasures 
of art—the spoils at once of an antique and modern world—before they 
should be dispersed at the word of military command, to enrich the thou- 
sand collections not so much of those from which they had been stolen as 
some imperial plunderers. After satiating my curiosity with the thousand 
and one wonders—no fictions but stern and dread realities—the source of 
future crimes and convulsions, I tried to calm down by recurring to my old 
pursuits and pleasures. I explored the university, the hospitals, and the 
anatomical theatre, for here, if anywhere, I was sure to hear of my old 
fellow student. On my introduction to the professor, his name was the 
first upon my lips. If here at all, I felt convinced that he must be well 
known; even among the most brilliant his name was not a light to be 
placed under the eclipse of a bushel. 

“<«Qh,’ was the reply, ‘he is one of our first lecturers in Paris. Asa 
student, he carried off all the prizes, and he is now running away, as a 
teacher, with all our students, His discoveries are of the most valuable 
kind, especially in anatomy, yet with all his knowledge and reputation, 
he is the most unassuming, quiet, and retired member we have.’ 


“ After expressing my warm satisfactiopyI obtained the address of my 
VOL, XIV, 
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old fellow-student, marvelling whether the manner of my reception would 
be in the least modified by the distinguished name he had already won. 

“ Not one of my military companions were more to me than casual 
acquaintance generally are ; I turned from them with a boy’s longing, 
now the war was over, to my school and college days, to my earliest 
friend and fellow-student, from whose example I had acquired tastes to 
enable me to bear prosperity without extravagance and without ennui, and 
I hastened to a and shake him by the hand. Few moments sur- 
pass this healthy young feeling of our boyhood’s unalloyed delight. 

“In one of the more calm and retired localities—if such can be pre- 
dicated of such a city—I found my friend’s residence, and was shown by 
a servant into an upper floor. A door was opened—I had entered, and was 
announced at once ;—he was seated at a writing-desk—with his back to- 
wards me, and in a tone of indifference he inquired, without looking up, 
‘ What was my business ?” 

“*¢ Harry!’ I cried, in our old school days’ manner, a word at which 
he sprung from his chair, exclaiming ‘ Fred!’ in the same well-known 
voice, ‘is it you indeed ?” 

* And we hugged each other like two long separated lovers. But for 
this, I should never have recognised him again. He was strangely altered, 
—nota trace of the playful boy, the eager high-spirited youth, the zealous 
animated student, the bold aspirant to honours was to be seen. Not only 
was he pale and thoughtful—that was natural enough; he looked atte- 
nuated, feeble, and haggard. Time, with its sharpest tooth, seemed to 
have entered deep into those too clearly defined, pointedly marked, and 
almost aged features. The eyes sunk deep in their sockets, yet fearfully 
lustrous, ever and anon obscured with a dark unearthly expression ; his 
fine erect form sadly bent and angular, and all the young fresh ardour of 
a bold keen spirit, once eloquent in every look and gesture, subdued to the 
a of a cold, measured, and even painful effort of living power. Not 
that he was dull, inanimate, or nervous; he seemed like one unequally 
labouring under a heavy burden ; and after the first emotions of surprise 
and pleasure at our meeting were over, that sharp, fixed, earnest expres- 
sion so painful to behold, resumed its unresisted sway. 

** So absorbing was this feeling while we conversed, that I had failed to 
observe the appearance of the room in which we sat. It was wholly that 
of a professional man, yet far more simply furnished than you generally see. 
From what I had heard, I expected to see him surrounded by the ele- 
gancies, if not by the luxuries of life; instead of which, there was an 
evident scantiness, and negligence, and want of neatness and order that 
grated on good taste. But what was still more at variance with it, I 
perceived at the furthest end of the room from the point where a side 
screen projected, a marked difference in this respect—all was studiously 
nice, prettily arranged, and ornamented; and at the extreme end, that 
appeared to open by folding doors, was a silk curtain, richly wrought and 
valanced, which hung from the cornice to the floor. 

“ My friend, who had yet said little, observing my inquiring and per- 
plexed looks, at length rose, and began to turn the conversation to the 
subject of his scientific pursuits. He pointed out to me one or two 
works which he had written, and we then stood almost close to the beau- 
pee Aa recess on which my eyes were still somewhat curiously bent. 
He observed me with a look of anguish I shall never forget—I, feeling as 
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if I had given offence, looked another way—then again to the spot, and 
suddenly started as I beheld standing before me—the curtain having been 
suddenly drawn aside—the form of a very beautiful and exquisitely 
shaped woman, gazing at me with rosy cheek and smiles, yet with an 
_ expression of delicacy, and a sweetness in the look of the eyes, mouth, 
and every feature, that seemed to say: ‘ Are you my Harry’s friend, 
won't you come nearer and speak to me?” But I could not; something 
riveted me where I stood—I only bowed and gazed—then, finding she 
did not speak, said, ‘ Perhaps she is displeased at the sudden sight of a 
stranger ;—will you introduce me, or shall we retire ?’ 

“It was then my name was pronounced in a low trembling voice that 
went to my heart; I felt my hand grasped almost convulsively, as with 
the greatest affection he pressed the full delicate arm of the lovely lady, 
who there, in the attitude of the Medician Venus, held it graceful 
stretched forth. Then, touching her hand with his lips, he fain arenes 
‘My own Angela!’ yet in a tone which penetrated to the inmost bosom. 

“¢ Ts something wrong—what does she want ?’ I timidly inquired. 

« ¢ The soul—the soul!’ he exclaimed, passionately, at the same time 
striking his breast ; ‘ yet here she lives and loves as she looks, in fade- 
Jess beauty. Yes! and I have snatched the fair casket that held my 
treasure from the common lot—love has cheated death of half his prize ; 
she is mine—mine for ever.’ And he tenderly embraced what to my 
utter astonishment I found to be but an exquisitely finished picture of 
the life.* 

“ So exquisite and truthfully devised, she seemed to live and breathe— 
almost as if secretly and lovingly to return his sad embrace. No one 
incident of a long, chequered, and adventurous life ever so completely 
shocked and bewildered me; the sudden impression of it is indescribable. 
It was a relief to feel my eyes filled with tears as I gazed silently upon 
my newly-found friend, who now, in his waking dream or ecstasy—for I 
can call it nothing else—seemed sometime as if unconscious of my 
presence. 

“ Involuntarily I at length exclaimed, ‘ My poor Harry! what is it all? 
—Alas! I fear—’ 

“‘ My voice seemed to break the spell; he unclasped his arms, rose from 
his knees, and turning to me perfectly composed, with a mournful smile 
he said, ‘ I am not, perhaps, so poor as you imagine. She is mine— 
my own—and is she not there—always with me. To me she yet lives— 
to me she lives;—my art triumphed—preserved her for me ; but for that, 
this precious form had been a heap of dust and ashes. Now she is here with 
me; and no fear her beautiful ideal youth and beauty suffer decay. If 
I could not withhold the spirit from its natural home, this figure still re- 
calls the precious treasure it contained. She was my tutelary angel on 
earth, and the lovely semblance ever reminds me of her divine original 


* That this scientific mode of attempting to perpetuate the recollection of some 
beloved object was not unknown in other times as well as in our own, many curious 
instances have been recorded. Among the latter, it may be sufficient to allude to 
the wish expressed in the will of the Iate celebrated writer— Jeremy Bentham, and 
the compliance with it on the part of his executor—Dr. Pye Smith, at whose resi- 
dence, we believe, the exterior likeness of the great political sage is still to be seen 
in the deeply contemplative attitude and the expression which recall him most 
Vividly to mind. 
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from whom she sprang, endowing me with faith, and courage, and resig- 
nation, to merit a re-union, revealed to me with a power I no more ques- 
tion than I do my own existence. Still I could not endure the idea of 
her mortal beauty becoming the spoil of our common lot. And so she 
is mine in life and in death, and she will continue fair and lovely as in 
life, when I shall have mingled with the dust.’ 

“He soon recovered his usual serenity of manner, and begged me to 
come nearer, for I still preserved the same attitude of wonder and sur- 
prise. Her fine dark auburn tresses fell in natural ringlets—that perfect 
illusion that had deceived me—over her snow-white neck and brow. The 
blooming checks, and the full red-ripe lips so well mimicked life, it 
seemed almost impossible that they should not yield to the touch. Ever 
feature appeared to breathe so mild and charming an air, the whole coun- 
tenance so full of grace and harmony, that you could not believe the 
soul was wanting to give them language, expression, and breath. There 
was something far more attractive than mere beauty—a chastened charm 
of heavenly-mindedness,—a devotional tendency and compassion, mingled 
with dignity, which I felt to be peculiarly impressive. ‘The dress in its 
perfect simplicity and grace, corresponded exactly with the feeling pro- 
duced, as if none but herself could have arrayed her with so much taste ; 
and I could not help remarking it to my friend. 

“*T could not dress her otherwise,’ was his reply. ‘Such was the 
bewitching power of her whole appearance, I could not forget a single 
particle of it. What she loved,—what she wished,—was so deeply im- 
pressed on me, that the plastic hand had merely to obey her spirit’s im- 
pulse. It is never lost—for I have dressed her anew more than once, and 
I am never less satisfied with myself,’ ” 








II, 


«¢Witrrk did you meet with her, and how ? I now inquired, for he 
seemed to invite conversation on this one strange absorbing idea. 

«Come, sit down, and I will tell you,’ he began, after pressing his 
lips to that cold hand with an air of respectful tenderness, and he seated 
himself beside me, his eyes still resting upon the figure. ‘You are 
aware that when I first set out to complete my studies here I hardly 
knew a single person. Reputation was my idol ; to worship that aright 
I sometimes preserved the most persevering self-denial and retirement. 
Visiting the hospitals, and the sick, taking medical notes, and making 
observations occupied me almost entirely. The last terrific war had 
filled the sick-wards to overflowing ; new forms of fever and epidemics 
sprung up, and defied our greatest efforts to eradicate them. Sisters 
of Charity, however numerous, were unequal to the task required; many 
died, and the nurses were too few, and equally decimated. It was then 
that in the very face of death, as you will ever find it, one of woman's 
noblest attributes, her devotion to the wants and sufferings of man, 
stepped forth to save and rescue. The high-born, the wealthy, and the 
happy, many of them voluntarily left their homes of peace, and wealth, 
and elegance, to succour disease and famine in the grim abodes of hu- 
man wretchedness; and foremost among the good and generous,—in one 
of the most suffering localities, I met with her who bore the name,—who 
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fulfilled the mission, and won the crown, I trust, of an angel! Her 
time, her fortune, her active aid, and her religious consolations, were 
alike lavishly bestowed ; and notwithstanding the warnings of others 
and of myself, she confronted death in his most horrible forms, and yet 
walked free and scatheless on her way, as if she bore a charm even for 
evil and contagion, and the powers of darkness flew before her. In the 
hospital where I attended, one of the worst, she was looked upon as its 
heaven-sent power to save, and such she was, for in a very short time, 
while numbers continued to die in others, in ours very few sick were left 
within the walls. ‘ It is not for me to fear,’ she would often say, ‘all is 
in the will of God, when one of his suffering creatures remains to be 
succoured.’ In our respective duties, indeed, however voluntarily as- 
sumed, we two seemed to imitate each other in our efforts, in fearlessly 
exposing ourselves to all risks ; my admiration rose into reverence, into 
the loftiest, noblest species of love man can feel; and I have reason to 
believe that such a love, sprung from such a source, would not have gone, 
and will not yet go unrewarded. 

“¢ Though not a word of it was spoken, our souls had met, and fully 
understood each other’s feelings. It was impossible not to love her ; 
no words between us could have produced half the passionate devotion of 
that silent and terrible bond which united thought with thought, and soul 
with soul—which no power, even of death, could break, as we met and 
sealed the sacred compact for ever, over the couches of the dead and of 
the dying. 

“ «Strange that when all fears and danger seemed to have disappeared, 
and a glorious hope, an ineffable future, seemed just opening, lending 
fresh enchantment from the distance, I was seized with the worst type of 
the fearful fever we had both till then so successfully combated and 
routed. Its dark fire at once invaded the seat of reason, and I was in a 
state of wild delirium. Had it only left me one glimpse—one suspicion 
of the truth—that she for whom I would have perilled a hundred lives, 
was at my side, ever watchful, and praying for the least symptoms of 
hope, that glimpse would have sufficed to show my impending calamity 
—to have driven her far, far away from the fated wretch. Day and 
night, night and day, as I lived and died not to be told, was she there 
imbibing the pestiferous poison of my scorched brain and blood ; if strong 
and fearless before, she was now doubly so, and no arguments of others 
could convince her that she was sacrificing herself uselessly for me ; that 
it was her duty, even for my sake, should I possibly recover, to live. 

“Shall I abandon to the care of strangers,’ she replied, ‘him to 
whose generous example I owe so much, who has sorte so many suf- 
fering fellow-creatures from a premature tomb? Yes; and who may 
live to rescue so many more? What is the value of a life like mine, 
compared to his ?” 

“¢ T continued during many weeks in the same hopeless state. At length 
returning reason dawned, ans | I beheld the angel of my life—but so poles 
so unearthly beautiful—tears of joy for my restoration glistening in those 
soft blue eyes. 

““< What a beaming smile lighted up her features as our looks met, and 
I exclaimed, 

“You here, Angela... Ah, why, why. . ” ; 
“6 Bo calm,’ she gently said, $ yo Must not speak o* I promised the 
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physician, and now the crisis is over you must not refuse from my hand 
these cordial drops.’ 

« She drew a small phial from her bosom, poured them into acup ; I 
could thank her only with my eyes; I had fainted, perhaps sunk, but for 
that reviving draught at the very moment—the last I was doomed to 
receive at her hands. 

“¢ Her answer to that one look of grateful love shall I ever forget ? 

¢¢ Could I have breathed into it, dear Harry, the last remaining breath 
of life to do you good, it should have been yours.’ 

“¢ Like the cordial through my veins, those words inspired fresh life into 
my soul. Not once, but many times, had she already thus snatched me 
from death, rested my fainting head upon that gentle bosom, bathed my 
burning temples, and moistened my parched and blackened lips. 

“¢Tell me, Angela,’ Imurmured, ‘how long I have been thus—what 
is it? Ah, speak. God in Heaven!’ Ieried, ‘Isee ... I know it all. 
Oh, fly, fly !’ 

“ a ! be calm, dear one ; there is, there can be no danger .. . to 
those I mean who have faith as we have had. Ihave not quitted you 
night or day ; it would be as cruel, as it were vain and idle now.’ 

“* That i felt to be true, and I groaned in the anguish of my spirit, for 
I feared the worst. 

“¢ Fear not for me,’ she said, ‘I feel quite well now. Only be com- 
posed, and then all will be well.’ 

**¢ The delusion was too delicious not to win belief ; the physician came 
and sanctioned it—for precautions were vain now, and I still feel intense 

titude to Heaven for those ineffably happy hours we experienced 
uring my ae and which drew our hearts, if possible, yet closer. 

“« Yes, Angela had recalled me from the chambers of the grave to new 
life, and what a life of promised happiness, honour, and usefulness ; and 
fortune, too, from both sides, had avert her favours lavishly upon us. 
Each morning I awoke from the delicious golden slumbers, such as are 
enjoyed only by the daily fast-improving fever patient freed from ‘ the 
perilous stuff’ that choaked life’s springs, we discussed together some 
fresh project for the improvement of our institutions, the rescue of the 
poor, the reform of the people, so little relished or thought of, yet the 
most wanted of all reforms, and how those blissful hours that seemed like 
moments, flew uncounted by. 

“* | had often read and smiled at the description by our old medical 
authorities of the power of love, its strange transforming genius, and its 
soft intoxicating effects. But I was no longer a sceptic, and the most 
grateful thoughts—‘ thoughts that did often lie too deep for tears’— 
convinced me of the truth and reality of such a power. For the day of 
our union was already fixed. 

“* It was then—in the very bloom and fragrance of our young joys— 
after so marked a contrast of perils and anxieties, and I felt myself 
stronger and better than I had ever been, that I noted a change scarcely 
ee oe to others in the being whom I so intensely appreciated and 

oved. Though not sudden, it was to me alarming ; and what rendered 
my feelings the more agonising was, that I had just congratulated myself 
that all my fears of contagion were at an end—as this new insidious foe 
made his appearance. The heightened colour, the short cough, the fever 
animated eye, and those exhausted spirits, were not to be mistaken. She 
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sought to conceal her rising fears and increasing sufferings from me, and 
that her illness was in the remotest degree connected with her attendance 
upon me. So completely had my hopes, and her own sweet assurances 
possessed me, that by the time I really took the alarm there was little hope 
of preserving so rich a treasure to humanity, or securing the happiness 
and blessing of my grateful life. Every thing that art, climate, and 
treatment could effect —of exhausted prayer, as well as skill and care— 
were tried, but all in vain. Her beautiful spirit vanished noiselessly as a 
phantom from my eyes—from her fellow suffering spirit yet on earth— 
and this is the sole silent companion, the lost, loved form of her who de- 
voted her life to mine.’ 

“ With a feeling of reverence seldom experienced, I knelt before the 
altar where so pure and noble a love had been sacrificed, yet superior to 
its earthly doom, had sprung like the Phoenix from its ashes, and found 
its consolation in perpetuating the visible image—as an ever-present 
memory of the soul of love, and truth, and beauty, which had once ani- 
mated it. 

“ You do well, my dear friend,’ I exclaimed, as I rose from that silent 
prayer, ‘to mourn not as those who have no comfort; for you were loved 
as few were ever loved, and doubt not that she still loves you; that so 
perfect a being, capable of such a sacrifice, must ever preserve that love 
inextinguishable—be ever watchful and near you, hold communion with 
you, to strengthen, to elevate, and finally to restore. And what a triumph 
of your noble science; what tribute to excellence; what more costly 
monument to the most worthy and heavenly-minded, as she was, can 
compete with this? It is, indeed, a work of love, as worthy of you as, I 
doubt not, like herself.” 

“© Yes,’ he replied, after a long heart-touching pause; ‘ yes, that is 
the God-given faith which she confirmed and left me—a dower far richer 
than the fortune she bequeathed me—though intended to be, I know 
without that charge, for the benefit of the sick and the poor. Her 
wishes, like her last words—engraven on my heart—shall be strictly ful- 
filled. For that duty only I live; to finish the noble and heavenly career 
she had chalked out for herself and for me on earth, Forgive me then, 
my Angela, the life-enduring woe I cannot but feel, even in discharging 
such a Christian office for thee, till I shall deserve to be re-united to thee; 
and say that it has been faithfully performed. Thou, blessed one, wilt 
smile upon my sad labours, as thou didst look down upon me on my sick 
bed, with ath ineffable tenderness when thy matchless love first restored 


me to reason and to life!’ 

“« And what, dear friend, were those last words you mentioned as 80 in- 
effaceably impressed ?” : 

“ «She conjured me to live for her sake, and for the sake of those ins 
numerable poor and helpless whom she had left—without a friend. She 
a me to be all she could have wished me to be with her, and then to 

ollow her.’ ” 
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L’EMBARRAS DU CHOIX. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


I've a gay country-cousin “raised” somewhere in Kent, 
On amusing himself, coéte qui coite, ever bent ; 
Caring (more shame for him!) not a whit about crops, 
And admiring fine women far more than fine hops, 
Tho’ its right, by the way, 
I should add (and I may 
Trust my fair readers not to tell Aim what I say), 
That if, au naturel, hops to charm his eye fail, 
They're ten times more attractive when made into ale ; 
’Tis a toss-up, indeed, if the truth be confess’d, 
If he love a nice girl or John Barleycorn best, 
Nay, his motto is ever—the fact I can’t smother — 


“ A toast to the one, and a toast in the other !” 
* t * 


































* * 
And yet, lest I should 
Here be misunderstood, 
And what writer would not avoid that, if he could ? 
I had better premise 
That in Cousin Ned’s eyes 
If a lass would find favour, and make him her prize, 
She must first be agreeable, graceful, and pretty, 
Young, lively, intelligent, well-made, and witty, 
May have for her fortune her face, and no other, 
‘Need call no lord father, no proud lady mother ; 
May have, if she likes it, her home in an attic, 
But must be an actress, an artiste dramatique! 
Yes, in that word actress there lurks a soft spell, 
*Gainst which poor Cousin Ned never strives to rebel ; 
If he struggled at first, he can do so no longer, 
For while he grows weaker, his fetters grow stronger ; 
He loves—not as most folks do, one at a time— 
But as Juan once loved ’neath Hispania’s clime ; 
Dark, and fair, short and tall, be their eyes black or blue, 
Be their locks of a raven or chestnutty hue, 
From the saucy soubrette to the meek ingénue, 
Cousin Ned loves them all—but from me be it far 
To ascribe to what he calls mere amour de Cart, 
Any motives which I fear men often give way to, 
Who don’t quite agree with the doctrines of Plato— 
No, ‘tis not the bright eye, ’tis not the fair skin, 
Not the well-moulded form that Ned’s fancy can win, 
His philosophy’s proof against red lips and black tress, 
The actress he loves, because she is an actress. 
Et voila pourquoi 
Il aime toutes a la fois, 
Et voila sa raison 
Pour quitter sa maison 
Some three months ago on a visit to Town, 
He himself going up, tho’ his spirits went down, 
For the nearer poor Ned to his journey’s end drew, 
The more sheepish he looked, the more nervous he grew, 
Half repenting the task he had for himself chalked out, 
And wishing he could en tout honneur have walked out 
Of what seemed to him then (what does it seem now ?) 
An extremely absurd and impossible vow, 
A self-register'd vow, that he'd leave nothing undone 
To find out the prettiest actress in London. 
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. * * 
Now, how Cousin Ned 
In his beauty-chase sped, 
You will soon learn from what he last week to me said, 
And which I, an unpractised, tho’ willing reporter, 


Not knowing short-hand, cannot hand to you shorter. 
* a” _ . . 


“ First,” thus he began, “ on arriving in Town, 
Of the eight leading houses the names I wrote down , 
"Twere more proper, I thought (entre nous, Ned said, ‘ properer’) 
Not to exclude the French play or the Opera ; 
Lest some fair foreigner 
From Nice or Lorraine, or 
Stockholm or Rome, 
Should ‘ whip’ our girls at home, 
For then I, as a matter of conscience and duty, 
Should feel myself bound to name her Queen of Beauty, 
And, so that she has a sweet face for her dowry, 
If she’s French or English, I don’t care a cowrie. 
* * * * . 
“ It is not her beauty, it is not her grace, 
She has little to boast of in figure or face, 
Tis no fabulous waist, no perfection of form, 
That in Jenny takes heart, sense, and fancy by storm ; 
There’s a charm in her eye, in her radiant ie: 
There's a charm in her voice that death’s hour might beguile, 
*Tis a soft, indescribable, innocent charm, 
Whose pure lustre is sullied by no thought of harm ; 
Fain would I, gifted Swede, echo note after note, 
As they ring sweet and clear from thy musical throat, 
Nor my lot would I change for the riches of Ind, 
Could I be but a Lindor to serenade Lind! 
* ; * * + * 
“Oh, Carlotta! who e’er in a fortunate hour 
Of thy love-breathing smile felt the magical power, 
Without longing to sip, like the bee from the rose, 
The rare fragrance thy red lips so coyly disclose ! 
Who e’er gazed on thy slender and fairy-like form 
Rife with Phidian grace, yet with life’s summer warm, 
Without wishing—a wish perhaps wrong, perhaps silly— 
Thou fairest of Wilis, to be thy sweet Willy! 
. a * . * 
“ All hail! Fanny Cerito, sportive and sprightly, 
Pirouetting so lightly, 
And smiling so brightly, 
And e’er on thy path strewing many-hued flowers, 
Just as if—like the butterflies born in green bow’rs— 
Thou hadst tasted life’s sweets, but known nouglit of its sours ; 
Et tu quoque, received with applause quite as hearty, 
And quite as deserved, Carolina Rosati! 
No studied grimace, 
Nor mechanical grace, 
Nor unseemly contortions of figure or face 
Must we look for in thee, ever varied and new 
Are the quick tacguetées marvels which spell-bound we view, 
And which sootjdel thy feet are the slaves of thy will, 
Are forgotten in others more marvellous still ; 
Yet forgive me, bright Autumn, if homage I pay 
To yon fair timid nymph, clad in yinter’s array, 
Far too modest to claj 
Any share of the fam 
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Which its proud halo sheds on her kinswoman’s name ; 
Yet, in that placid smile, in that artless young face, 
In that step, whose rare lightness scarce yields to its grace, 
Lurks a pledge of improvement—per of perfection— 
Of which those who cherish a fond recollection 

May mark its fulfilment, and (I'll bet a pony, 

Will) thank in their hearts the keen-sighted Belzoni, 


Whoe’er first discover’d sweet Marie Taglioni. 
* 7 » 7 


“ Away, away, 
From the market of Hay 
To the street of Bow, where in long array 
Cab, chariot, and brougham block up the way, 
Like the oxen in Smithfield on market-day ; 
For ’tis Thursday night, and who would shilly-shally, 
When five acts are saved, not including the ballet ? 
* * a a 





“Oh! show me the man who can say that ’tis easy 
To criticise soberly Giulia Grisi ; 
Who coolly and calmly can take up his pen, 
As if he were about to write twice five are ten, 
Or the lives of Cock Robin and poor Jenny Wren, 
And descant on that fine head so classic and Grecian 
(Athenian he may say, or ye tare po 
On that noble form rife with dignified sp endour, 
On that eye now flashing, now witchin y tender, 
On that syren voice full of passion and fire, 
Whose sweetness might vie with the Orphean lyre ; 
No, language must fail to do justice to Giulia, 
‘ There’s something about her so werry pekooliar 
* * * * * 

“ Matchless conér’alto, gay, saucy Orsini, 
Whose deep notes blend finely with those of Marini, 
She comes, sings, and conquers, but here I must own, I 
Can't say she wants flesh, though she is called Alboni. 
And thou, gentille Castellan, where could we see a 
More piquante Zerlina, a fairer Lucia ? 
Thy merits I'll judge as an amateur Cadi, 
Thou sing’st like a seraph, and walk’st like a lady. 
Salut to Corbari, who is, I think really, a 
Very fine girl, with a sweet name—Amelia— 
Salut to Camille, who dances so lightly, 
To Robert, whose coal black eyes glisten so brightly, 
To Brussi the bounding, and Marmet the sprightly, 
And presto, almost as quick as you can pen it, 

I’m snugly installed 

In the house I’ve heard called 

‘ La bonbonnitre 

De Monsieur Web-stare,’ 
With my /orgnetle full braquée on Julia Bennett. 


, 


“ Now Julia Bennett's a pretty girl, 

But I’m sadly afraid that she knows it well ; 

There's a wicked look in her sparkling eye 

That certainly adds to its piquancy, 

But as certainly tells that the Haymaker pet 

Is at home in the role of the grande coquette, 
* 


“ What a crowd of fair faces we gaze upon here! 
What a bevy of syrens to charm eye and ear! 
Joyous Nisbett, to whose love who would not give chase, 
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If bright Constance herself were the meed of the race ; 
Gentle Fortescue next, with her pretty French air, 
And her dress, not a showy or labour'd affair, 
But so simple, though perfect, in fashion and hue, 
You would think it came fresh from the Rue Richelieu ; 
Welcome, Reynolds and Horton, enchantresses vocal, 
And Humby, the saucy soubrette of the locale, 
Plump Seymour, in whose praise most critics speak freely, 
And last, tho’ not least, matchless Mary Anne keeley ; 
Whose lord must now thank his stars he was no coward, 
When Cupid, arch boy, 
All his wiles did employ 
To make him pop the question to Mary Anne Goward. 


“T love the Adelphi (Ned /oguitur still), 
There’s no theatre like it—none—go where you will, 
Not one house where so hearty a laugh you'll enjoy ; 
To which Echo replies, ‘I believe you, my boy.’ 
Then the ladies, enchanting, agreeable creatures, 
Most wickedly tempting in figures and features, 
Céleste, who, though she does assume ré/es celestial, 
Is, notwithstanding, a beauty terrestrial, 
Woolgar, from whom, when she does as a man dress, 
Wright learns how to settle accounts with his laundress, 
And whose pretty eyes and luxuriant hair 
Have made more than one feel what Pat terms ‘ mighty quare.’ 
Emma Harding—a blonde —with blue eyes and small feet, 
Ellen Chaplin—a brunette—and then, to complete 
My selection, in Harvest Home you may discern her, 
A nice little actress the play-bills call Turner. 

* + ’ . 
“I liked the Princess’s snug theatre well, 
My eye roved right and left, till on Thillon it fell; 
Lovely Phillis, sweet Marie, divine Catarina, 
Graziosa—leggiadra—gentile—bellina ! 
Half French and half English—fair lady, ‘tis thine 
In thy person th’ attractions of both to combine, 
And—but moments are precious, unpleasant dilemma! 
There, don’t be impatient, I’m coming, Miss Emma, 
I mean Emma Stanley—now all the world knows 
That you're piquante and lively, and fresh as a rose, 
That you dress very well, look as well as you dress, 
And act part after part with unvaried success, 
There’s an amende for you—for I must hasten on, 
Unlike the Moor’s, my occupation’s not gone, 
And I’ve scarce time to say what has been said before, 
And what will be said, I'll wager, many times more, 
That if ever one actress deserved popularity, 
Not for aplomb—a soft term for vulgarity,— 
Not for rich éoilettes, whose cost others pay, 
Not for showing herself in the Park ev'ry day, 
Not for rouge et blanc, coquetry, combing and curling, 
But for sterling talent—that one’s Fanny Stirling. 

. 2 


“ Ah, Madame Vestris, if I had but seen 
What a few years ago you must have been, 
When you made full many a young heart ache — . 
With your ‘ Cherry Ripe’ and youg/ Lover's Mistake, 
Oh! then I need never have scgfired London city, 
Like Doctor Syntax, in search @f the pretty, 

Nay, aujourd’hui méme, where's¢he fast or slow man 
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Who'll not say with me, code a charming woman! 
And very charming are those three faces 

That I see grouped round you like the Graces, 
And very sweet is the voice, I ween, 

Of that merry young lass they call Kathleen ; 
Only think, moreover, ow hard it would be 

If 1 left out Howard, the delle of the three, 
Though I own, for I'd fain be considered impartial, 


I have heard some people say they prefer Marshall. 


‘Sweet Palmyre Annato! I seek thee in vain 

In the desert of Dreary (I mean Drury) Lane, 

Over scarfs and thro’ hoops thy light form used to dart, 
And each hole in the hoop was a hole in my heart ; 
Nay, I drank t’other day thy health in some old Noyau, 
Sans oublier toutefvis fair Caroline Loyo. 





“ A word for the French play, and then I have done, 
Where the beauties of Paris appear one by one, 

Where Désirée, sly puss, with her air out étonné, 

Her robe a petits plis, and her pink-ribboned bonxet, 
Staid just long enough to act up to her name, 

More desir’d when she left us than when first she came ; 
Where the dark eyes of Figeac so lustrously gleam, 
Like some Houris we've loved in youth’s fanciful dream, 
Where from stall or in coulisse ’tis pleasant to see 
Brassine, Juliette, Scriwaneck, Durand, Dupuis ; 
Where—but hold! the result of my search is before ye, 
My list is complete, and I’ve finished my story.” 


“Oh, cousin!” thought I, when he'd thus said his say, 
“From a bouquet so choice, why exclude pretty May ? 
And why did you—how could you—leave town in a hurry, 
Forgetting th’ Olympic—and, what’s more—Miss Murray !” 
* * * * * 

“ Not quite, Ned,” said I, “let me beg your attention, 
There's one little thing you’ve omitted to mention ; 
Your list may be full, but your task is still undone, 
Pray, which is the prettiest actress in London ?” 
“ Ahem!” said poor Ned, “give me time to decide, 
Till to-morrow”—he stopped short. “To-morrow!” I cried, 
“You forget Basil Lowe in Miss Edgeworth’s old tale, 

And how many’s the sli 

*Twixt the cup and the lip.” 


“ Soyez tranquille ” said he, “ you shall hear without fail ;” 
And I did hear next day by the afternoon mail, 

A sad scrawl, by the way, in an envelope blue ; 

“ My dear coz, a limpossible nui n’est tenu, 

I’ve but one pair of eyes,and I ne’er could replace them 
If Miss This or That from my face should efface them ; 
No Paris am I, nor should I like to serve a 

Young lady so badly as he served Minerva, 

Nor am I accustomed, as very well you know, 

To treat any woman as he treated Juno ; 

So, all things consider’d, I think I had best shun 

This very unpleasant and delicate question, 

And leave the fair ladies to choose their own Venus ; 

It being beforehand agreed on between us 

(T’ induce them with this ticklish matter to grapple) 
That, when they've once settled it, J’ stand the apple !” 
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THE COMBAT A L’OUTRANCE; OR, THE WITS WAR TO 
THE KNIFE. 


BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. ? 


Ir is not a little to the credit of the so termed “ irritabile genus,” poets, 
artists, and actors “par excellence,” those nature's chartered minions 
(though they could never yet obtain a charter from any other power), 
boasting a proud but sad prerogative over the unfruitful realms of mind,— 
that notwithstanding fierce controversial invectives and most keen encoun- 
ters of their wits, they have so seldom, like other professions we could 
name, been guilty of the gross absurdity of shedding each other's blood. 

Happily they seem to have found a sort of safety-valve in the very 
eloquence of the Muse's Billingsgate—a sovereign recipe in the art of 
criticism, and reviling “in good set terms,” conscious of their own ex- 
quisite sense of the humorous and the burlesque, and well assured that 
such fiery-witted darts must be far more intolerable to an enemy than the 
vulgar and common-place points of pike, sword, and dagger, or even 
‘the evil report” of death-winged slugs and bullets. 

All men, indeed, of more mind than metal, however cautious in the 
physical sense of the word, are, morally speaking, among the bravest of 
the brave,—the true “chevaliers sans peur et sans reproche.” The 
justly entertain a greater dread of the extreme and well-founded ridicule 
that would attach to them—as aspirants to superior knowledge and 
attainments, should they think of blowing out men’s brains instead of 
catering for them—than at the idea of standing to be shot at a few paces 
off. They know that enjoying a reputation for creative and imitative 
power—a power which includes, of course, all lesser reasoning powers 
and faculties, they are not expected, like other men, to stultify themselves 
by a spectacle so humiliating to right feeling and to common sense. 

Popular opinion, which judges pretty correctly in such cases of what 
is right, would be scandalised at the inconsistency between profession 
and practice,—the contrast would be too glaring; and the natural de- 
ference and respect felt by the world to genius and talent sadly alloyed 
by such an unprofessional appeal to the vulgar arbitrement of blood. 
Even confirmed duellists themselves would lose all patience at the aight, 
and join in denouncing the folly and wickedness of such a practice when 
so artistically, poatiedliy, and deqaunily exposed. The very idea of two 
beings, endowed with superior taste and intelligence—two poets, for 
instance, say a Wordsworth and a Rogers, deciding on whose works had 
gone through the most editions by a brace of bullets instead of their 
bibliopoles’ bills ; or Stanfield and Roberts, as to whose pictures most 
attracted the million, or extracted most from the pockets of the mil- 
lionaires. Only imagine Macready and Kemble emulating in real life 
the madness and wickedness which they have so masterly represented ; 
bringing their stage Hamlets, Lears, and Macbeths to show off on Putney 
Common instead of contributing to the common entertainment in the 
region of their delightful art. 

Now, duelling being essentially an aristocratic and feudal amusement, 
and a great resource against ennui, more especially in ‘‘ dull, piping times 
of peace,” it was quitenatural that all rising men, military, naval, and legal, 
as well as capitalists great and little, sh6uld emulate the example of those 
‘‘ born to greatness.” The next in mink will not be far behind them, (and 
the bold science of pugilism havingjhad its day) will as naturally betake 
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themselves to the bowl, the dagger, and the knife, in strong passion and 
excitement, as their superiors to the sword and pistol. So long, in short, 
as man continues an imitative animgl, and standing armies and bayonet 
exhibitions keep in fashion,’the people of every country will addict them- 
selves to the use of offensive weapons ‘like their betters,” and if our 
new Peace Societies do not look to it in time, it may become a serious 
question, whether, according to the best of all authorities, the government 
rulers of the sword will not teach the science, like Napoleon did, to their 
enemies, and by stretching the doctrine too far some day perish by the 
sword, 

But happily the fashion of military government, with its brute force, its 
duel, and all its pistol and pike imitators, begins to hang loosely on the 
shoulders of mankind ; and we trust that after the modern mania for 
revolutions and settling points of state by thestrong arm shall be subdued 
and exploded, the great “head and front of the offending,” the doctrine 
of ruling mankind by terror will of itself die a natural death. Our pos- 
terity perhaps may see it. 

In the mere hope of giving some slight fillip to this desirable move- 
ment, so intimately connected with national prosperity, as well as morality 
and good order, and destroying the credit of that wicked old firm of 
* Blunderbuss, Pistol, Pike, Dagger, and Co.,”’ we shall proceed to hold. 
up a signal example calculated to expose the extreme absurdity of the 
material force and duel system. 

Being no fiction, but founded upon a plain historic incident, however 
somewhat humorous in the accessories, it ought to plead a double autho- 
rity; nor is it the less entitled to respect from its being borrowed from the 
family annals of the old Visconti of Milan. In some of these we find the 
names of the Dolcibeni, originally settled in Florence, not unfrequently 
referred to, and in one instance in connexion with an exploit performed 
by one of the famil>—a wit and a poet, afterwards advanced to the order 
of knighthood, which not a little redounded to his credit. 

As it is said to have taken place in the presence of the Lords Galeazzo 
and Bernabo “of that Ilk,” we should be sorry to question its authenticity, 
though dating as far back as the middle of the fourteenth century,—a 

od deed or happy expedient, like a witty saying, losing nothing of its 
orce or flavour by lapse of time. That our fons subsequently received 
his sword and spurs from the hand of Charles of Luxembourg, son of a 
king, and himself King of the Romans, shows the appreciation in which he 
was held for sense and spirit by his contemporaries. 

Pity that his good sayings and more of his exploits have not been pre- 
ont ; for Dolcibene, though no parasite and buffoon, received the title 
from the same lordly contemporaries of ‘ the King of Good Fellows, the 
prince of practical jokers, the mirror of excellent knighthood, and of plea- 
sant wit.” Extremely handsome, of a noble and graceful figure, accom- 
plished, and endued with the most gracious manners, no wonder he was 
ar Bay of a court favourite wherever he chose to appear. Like Da 
Vinci and Salvator Rosa, an admirable musician no less than a poet, he 
sang his own songs and composed his own music,—a gift which rendered 
him an especial favourite among a musical people, and most of all, the 
high-born dames of the then magnificent and princely Milan. 

Soon after Dolcibene’s arrival, the old-established wits and poets—for 
they were greatly patronised in most Italian states at that period— 


began to— 
Feel the influence of malignant star,— 
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and after many a desperate but vain attempt to maintain supremacy, to 
« hide their diminished heads.” Now the then premier of the wit admi- 
nistration of the day was greatly wroth at this impertinent “ adumbra- 
tion,” as he termed it, in the aspect of his star, and seeing that their new 
_ rival was rather “a fast man,” he declared that no time ought to be lost in 
arresting his career. 

Messer Mellone della Pontenara was by no means a genius unfitted to 

reside over a council of wits and poets, and was admirably adapted, by 
bis grand ferocious-looking whiskers, tall imposing person, his prompt 
character and ready rejoinders for the atmosphere of a court. Terrible to 
hear, or even to call were the diatribes, lampoons, and libels, which 
filled the “lion’s mouth” of Milan ; how much more so to be present at 
the actual personal encounters—a war of gods and giants—at which only 
the privileged members of the “ Illuminati” and of the ‘‘ Adumbrati,” 
those rival luminaries, with the’princes and lords, were allowed to preside. 
The hero of Pontenara, however, almost invariably came off second best, 
and so ey was this trying process repeated, to the no small satis- 
faction of his rival and the entertainment of the court, that, losing all 
patience, he dealt in the most insulting personal epithets, and at last made 
a huge pair of asses’ ears at him (an expressive gesture of insult with the 
wits) commanding him to return to his donkey fare of brambles and 
thistles at Florence. 

The admirable temper, but keen retorts with which M. Dolcibene took 
all this envious display was the theme of the court. He next received a 
challenge, a most terrible worded defiance to the death, at which the chal- 
lenged and the two lords of Visconti only laughed more heartily than 
before. For their greater entertainment and that of the ladies of the 
court, as well as of the public, the facetious Dolcibene determined to get 
up alittle comic scene. Being a most accomplished and practised swords- 
man, and knowing his man, he very politely waited upon him, and taking 
the hero of Pontenara by the nose, showed to his perfect conviction how, 
at the second pass, he would run him through the body if he did not con- 
sent to all he required. This was a logic which Messer Mellone could by 
no means withstand, and after considerable bullying and threatening, to 
cover the disgrace of his surrender “at discretion,” he with most politic 
calculation entered into the plan. 

“Now I recall to mind,” he said, “all that has passed, I am quite 
delighted that you have called upon me, and I heartily thank you, 
M. Dolcibene,”—(he wished him at Florence all the time) ; “ for I verily 
believe that these lords and ladies of the court only entertain us here, 
and excite us to all these desperate exploits against each other, in order 
to amuse themselves at our expense.” 

“If that be the case,” replied his good-humoured friend, for such he 
really was, spite of the provocations he had received, as one fully con- 
scious of his own superiority, “don’t you see what a consummate ass 

‘ou would be to gratify them by inviting me to cut your throat ? 
hat is not our profession, but just the opposite ; ours is to win our way 
by catering to the tastes, tickling the imaginations, exciting the terrors 
and the sympathies; in short, by subduing the minds and lly prejudices 
of men to our purpose, and laughing at them while they imagine they 
are patronising us. ; aE 

So convinced, at last, was his angry“rival, both of his magnanimity 
and the policy of his pacific overtuges, that he gave his real victor a 
promise to do all he enjoin, | It was arranged that they should 
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maintain a show of the most relentless animosity, and insist upon having 
the lists awarded them at as early a day as their fierce valour dictated. 

Great was the excitement among all classes, when it was bruited that 
the two court-wits had exchanged mortal challenge, and were about to 
appear in the field. 

Of fcourse, my friend,” observed the prince Bernabo, addressing 
Dolcibene, “‘ you mean to maintain your honour as a gentleman ; and you 
may rest easy as regards the expenses—all will be defrayed by the court.” 

‘ Oh, of course,” replied the wit, “ your excellency need not doubt it ; 
we are both desperately infuriated ; all the privilege we require beyond 
the usual laws of combat is to be seedaliael to carry the encounter ‘d 
loutrance’ to the dagger—nay, to the very knife.”’ 

“ Ah! are you so hot upon it? you poets are terrible fellows!” ex- 
claimed the prince, in a tone of surprise. ‘ However, please yourselves, 
the umpires can interfere when they see occasion, and before you have 
done with lance, sword, and dagger, your extreme valour may somewhat 
evaporate or find a safety-valve in the defeat of one or the other.” 

“The death you mean,” replied the wit; “no quarter will be given; 
the cause of honour shall not suffer by us.” 

The same language was held by the Prince Galeazzo to the hero of 
Pontenara, whose cause he had espoused, and whose excessive impatience 
and dreadful denunciations to take the life of his adversary he had the 
utmost difficulty to restrain. 

The admiration excited in the breasts of their respective partisans b 
such a wondrous exhibition of courage, so honourable to Apollo and the 
Muses, could only find vent in the “transactions” of the renowned 
Illuminati, and the ‘‘ Adumbrati”—a title selected by the members of 
“ the latter in direct contrast and i agen to the presumption of the 
former, as much as to declare that they would soon darken their lights 
for them.” A terrific paper war, as a prelude to the feat of arms, to the 
infinite amusement of the Lilliputian court and public was commenced ; 
and the wit or venom-winged missiles :— 

Tron sleet of arrowy shower, 

Hurtled in the darken’d air, 
falling thick and fast as “the leaves in Vallambrosa” on the heads of 
devoted rivals. 

The day of days which was to decide the poetical supremacy of 
“the lights” or “the shadows” in the person of their chiefs, was 
appropriately fixed on that of St. Michael—the type of sm | valour— 
on the 8th of May, say in the year 1339. When it arrived in all its 
terrible array, and the poetical champions entered the field, ’mid the 
neighing of steeds, the clattering of arms, and the shrill blasts of 
trumpet, hautboy, and horn, added to the applauding “ vivas” of the 
people, all under the bright eyes of the beauties and the fierce looks of 
the warriors of the court, how horrible and appalling did it not seem to 
the quaking heart of the hero of Pontenara. He dreaded lest his rival 
had only made use of a ruse de guerre to throw him off his guard ; or, 
that inspired by the maddening influence of the scene, he might be 
seized with a real fury, and turning the proposed farce into a catastrophe, 
strike so hard as to deprive him at least of his senses. He had nearly 
lost them already in the general hubbub of martial din; and so terrible 
was the impression when armed cap-d-pie with spear in rest and all 
“means and appliances of war” to boot, that he was just about to turn 
the head of his snorting steed and fly. His terror became visible ; 
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what with his own weight and that of his armour, he made the horse 
shake under him, to the wonder of the spectators and the infinite merri- 
ment of the princes and his facetious rival. The latter, dreading the 
failure of his plan, and seeing that no time was to be lost, requested of 
the umpires permission to receive the last sacrament along with his ad- 
yersary as they were about to do battle to the death. 

It would have been cruel, if not impious, to deny this, and so galloping 
up to the trembling wretch, and seizing his reins just before he turned 
to fly, he whispered him, 

“What a fool you are! can’t you enter into the spirit of the thing, 
ou irredeemable coward? Now, mark me, if you do not sham fight 
well, I will slay thee like a dog ; if you do your duty like an honest 
craven I will not hurt a hair of your head.” 

This assurance infused an astonishing degree of courage into the heart 
of the Pontenara hero ; he vowed to play his part, and tears of gratitude 
for the mercy shown him stood in his eyes. Both then received the con- 
solations of religion with an edifying serenity and composure which 
charmed all beholders—the ladies especially—as a symbol of their extra- 
ordinary valour. 

An awful silence now ensued as the combatants took their places ; the 
masters of the lists having performed their ‘‘ devoirs,” the umpires took 
their oaths, and the herald, at a sign from the princes, proclaimed the cause 
of the deadly strife. Dolcibene frst threw down the gauntlet in the face 
of his foe, with an air that made poor Mellone start, but he did the same, 
and the word being given, both put spurs and charged in a style that 
elicited great applause. As they drew nigh, however, to each other, lance 
in rest, so censibl did the hero of the “ Illuminati” appear in the eyes of 
his adversary that, turning his horse's head, he began to fly. But he had 
no longer time, for incensed beyond endurance at his craven breach of 
faith, Dolcibene charged him in his rear, and with such hearty good will, 
as to send him a complete somersault over his good steed's heal amidst the 
shouts and laughter of the spectators. This rare feat was considered the 
effect of accident, being against all the laws of chivalry ; for it a 
as if Mellone’s steed had voluntarily turned tail, and that his adversary 
could not possibly avoid what had happened in the terrific impulse by 
which he was borne on. Not one questioned the hero of Pontenaras 
valour ; he was the object of general sympathy, and the delusion was 
rendered complete by the furious and desperate contest which ensued. For 
M. Doleibene, springing from his war-horse, sword in hand, reached his 
fallen foe just as he had got upon his legs, and was about to fly. But a re- 
petition of the threat to despatch him on the spot if he did not instantly 
make play, had such an effect upon him that, drawing his sword with a 
desperation that made the ladies shudder, he fell on his persecutor with a 
vigour of repeated strokes that almost made the latter doubt if he had not 
thrown aside the scabbard, and was less in jest than in earnest. He 
poe the blows as well as he could, and on recovering breath said in a 

ow tone,— 

“Softly, softly—that will do, or you will compel me to hurt you, and 
repay in kind. Let us show a little science !"’ ; 

On which the other recovering his self-possession, on finding himself 
still alive, began to laugh and relish the sdea of a sham fight, while all 
enjoyed that of their being seriously ingént on murdering each other. So 
beautifully did they display the a reise, as to extort the applause 
VOL. XIV. G 
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of the court and the public ; then, as if losing all patience, they rained 
down showers of blows that threatened death and destruction, yet falling 
harmless on their coats of mail. Cut and thrust, point, tierce, and carte, 
at the same time roaring and bellowing like éavo enormous wild beasts—all 
gave to the combat the semblance of a death struggle. When the swords 
broke they fought with the hilts—sometimes on their knees—then in a 
deadly grapple. Next they drew their glittering daggers, previously well 
tipped, brandishing them till the princesses and their ladies actually 
shrieked at the sight. 

The dagger-fight surpassed in point of terrific interest all that had gone 
before, sometimes they retreated back—then ran at each other more 
furiously than before, now counterfeited death—now sprung up again as 
fresh as ever. Persons thought they saw streams of blood issuing through 
their armour, till at length, as if they had blunted their dagger-points by 
incessant wounds, they threw them contemptuously away, and drew long 
sharp knives, as if to accomplish closer and swifter execution. This was 
too much even for the nerves of a feudal court ; the princes gave the sign, 
and the masters of the lists advanced to separate the ferocious rivals. 

This was not effected without considerable difficulty, so fast did they 
appear to be locked in the deadly grasps of quenchless hate. It was 

most, to use an Irishism, better feigned than truth, and more natural 
than the reality. 

But what was the general surprise and indignation both on the part of 
the court and the public, when on raising their visors and being divested 
of their armour, not a wound, not a drop of blood, not even a pin’s scratch 
was to be seen. 

“‘ How is this?” cried Prince Bernabo, in a tone of great disappoint- 
ment—“not a hurt—have you dared to impose upon us? Upon my 
honour, gentlemen, we will teach you how to fool us thus.” 

“ Hear me at least before you strike,” exclaimed M. Dolcibene, advanc- 
ing, “and you noble ladies and brave cavaliers, let me prove to you that 
you have suffered no injury by our turning the intended tragedy into a 
comedy ; because we are not dead you are not the less alive. Nay, it is 
just the other way, for it was to add to your liveliness, that we preserved 
our own lives ; whereas the fall of the witty head of the “ [luminati” 
would have thrown a shadow over every mirthful heart, and the extinc- 
tion of the duellist of the “ Adumbrati’” would at the same time have extin- 
guished half the light of your festive joys. But he among you who 
thinks that fear dictated that which was intended to prolong your amuse- 
ment has only to pick up my glove, and I am ready for him and as many 
more as like to follow his example ; but why should a wit or a poet be 
compelled to cut a brother’s throat ? That is not our profession, we leave 
it as a matter of taste to others, and prefer to live that we may make you 
laugh or weep at our will, by those happy imitations of truth and nature 
—one of which we have just shown you, and without which you would 
be reduced to the dull cold realities of mere material life. As we chiefly 
deal in fiction, moreover, it would be unjust to try us in any other than 
an imaginary court. To this we are ready to consent, and even to be burnt 
or hung in effigy for doing our best to amuse you. You see this brave 
man —the —s Pontenara—can you suspect him of cowardice after 
so desperate a defence ?' 

This}good-humoured mode of dealing with the subject had the desired 
effect. All began to laugh and anticipated some fresh diversion, far more 
happy than if they had witnessed the death of one or both. se! 
























THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 
Cuarter VI. 
Pilgrimages—Pardons—Rustic Theatricals; or, National Drama. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the wild enthusiasm, in spite of the immoderate 
excitement which bursts out at the horse races, soules, and wrestling- 
matches, and which it would be hardly possible to describe, we find, 
nevertheless, in the religious ceremonies peculiar to the country something 
more poetic, something still more characteristic. 

Indeed it is in the religious faith, stamped in some small degree with 
Druidic traditions, that this ancient province is distinguished at the pre- 
sent day from the rest of the world. 

Pilgrimages are extremely frequent in Brittany, and it is in bands of 
twenty or thirty persons that the pilgrims proceed, with incredible 
respect and veneration, to certain localities hallowed by the religious 
observances of centuries. There are some who travel barefoot, some even 
who drag themselves upon their knees, taking entire weeks, perhaps 
months, to perform their o and fatiguing journey. Before setting out 
upon their pious task each company elects a head or chief, who regulates 
their movements and fixes the places for meals, and above all leads the 
canticles which they chant on their way. It is a touching sight to behold 
the devout train, beads in one hand and a hazel staff or wax candle in the 
other, advancing gravely and thoughtfully under the scorching and 
oppressive heat of a summer sun. They halt at different stations to offer 
up certain prayers, and as soon as they perceive the Mg which is the 
termination of their toilsome undertaking, they stop, throw themselves 
with their faces upon the ground, and pray with a loud voice. They then 
get up and proceed to fulfil the object of their religious obligation. 

Pardons are the festivals of the saints to whom the different churches 
are dedieated,* equivalent to the patterus of Ireland, Gwylmabsant of 
Wales, the wakes of provincial England, and the Kermes or Kirchweh of 
Germany. These celebrations are numerously attended in certain loca- 
lities more celebrated than others for the superior virtues of the particular 
saint or the miraculous attributes of the shrine. 

Notre Dame d’Auray in the Morbihan, St. Jean de gy aE 
Morlaix, St Mathurin at Montcontour in Treguier, Notre e de 
Bon Secours, at Gwingamp, are celebrated for their pardons, At the 
first named, as many as six or seven thousand devotees attend from all 
parts of Brittany dressed in every variety of costume, and in all the 
motley colours of the rainbow. Men, women, and children, old and 


* According to the legends of the Breton churches, and the saints to whom 
they paseg we Sot the latter were almost entirely of ancient British or Irish 
origin. A Welshman, on over the of Armorica, would be apt to fancy 
for a moment that he was that of Wales, so similar are the names of the 
Villages, many of them named the saipts to whom the churches in both 
countries were dedicated, and who were equfflly venerated in each, 
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young, the lame and the blind, objects loathsome and hideous to look at, 
are there in multitudes, and the neighbourhood has the aspect of a fair, 
where booths and stalls are erected for the sale of meat and drink, where 
scapularies, rosaries, chaplets, holy water vessels, crosses, crucifixes, and 
tawdry coloured prints of its holy church are to be bought. It is the 
same at St. Jean du Doigt;* there they assemble by thousands to kiss the 
holy relic, to drink, and lave their eyes in the waters of the sacred spring, 
to sport their holyday dresses, whose hues and fashions are endless. 

At St. Mathurin of Montcontour a curious and extraordinary scene is 
beheld on the saint’s anniversary—an immense concourse of peasants pro- 
eeed towards Montcontour from all directions with their cattle. A stranger 
would conclude that they were going to somecattle fair, or agricultural show 
—it is neither to one nor the other—they are travelling, beads in hand, with 
crosses, crucifixes, and banners, to present themselves and their beasts at the 
shrine of St. Mathurin, and to get the cattle touched by bis holy relic in 
the body of the church. Each person before he returns lights a wax 
candle, which is placed in the sanctuary ; it is an odd sight—that heteroge- 
neous crowd of human beings and animals, plunging, pressing, praying, 
and bellowing around the altar in the midst of a perfect forest of sparkling 
lights, the hoarse voices of the wardens or officers of the church enjoining 
the pilgrims at intervals to light their candles and depart so as to make 
room for others. 

The Pardon of Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Gwingamp, a delight- 
ful little town between Morlaix and St. Brieuc, offers an aspect altogether 
different. The principal procession takes place at night, more than six 
thousand persons follow every year—wax light in one hand, a chaplet 
of beads in the other, the midnight train passes through the illumi- 
nated streets. In the middle of the procession are seen young girls clothed 
in white, carrying statues of the Virgin and votive offerings—women par- 
tially veiled by their white caps, the lappets of which hang on either side of the 
face like winding-sheets. Sailors barefoot, supporting upon their shoulders 
a ship like that in which they have been wrecked in the storm—these 
little ships, master-pieces of patience and ingenuity, are sometimes armed 
with cannons, and the pilgrims halt from time to time to load their 
caronades in miniature, and fire salutes. They proceed slowly along, 
singing a Latin prayer— presently a voice is heard above the rest, deep 
and powerful—it is that of the leader of the pilgrims, who is chanting the 
long and celebrated Breton canticle of our Lady Mary of Good Succour 
at Gwingamp.T . 

Scarcely is it finished when the ranks of the pilgrims are broken, cries 
of weer calling wildly upon each other, bursts of laughter, shouts of joy 
and delight succeed in a moment the pious reflections of the midnight 
procession. The crowd of penitents, who may havecome from a distance, 


* The church was originally dedicated to St. Meriadec, but the clergy having 
secured the possession of the forefinger of St. John the Baptist, the poor British 
saint became swallowed up in the superior virtues of tle sacred finger. Since 
then the church took another name. ‘The finger was stolen in the fifteenth 
century, by a young Basbreton from Bayeux, in Normandy, and carried to St. 
Meriadec’s church. There is a long legend of course attached to it, and of the 
holy well, “ Feunteunar bis,” adjoining the church. 

Tt Cantie en enor d’an itrou varia a vouir sicour Deus guaer a voengamp. 
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re-assemble in the square, where they all lie down helter-skelter upon the 
naked earth and sleep till morning. 

It must be confessed that many of their religious ceremonies are ve 
puerile and frivolous, besides very ridiculous, but there is at the bottom of 
these customs a piety so simple and so sincere that in smiling you have 
some co mene A to check a tear ready to fall from your tremblin eyelids. 
It must be acknowledged, nevertheless, that among all these sltainans 
there is as much to excite laughter and ridicule in the observances which 
take place, as there is in the motives which attract the faithful. 

At these pardons various amusements are got up for the entertainment 
of the visitors, and to induce them to spend their money among the re- 
sidents of the town or village where it takes place, or among those who 
resort to them; dancing booths, decorated with the eternal tricolor, are, of 
course, to be seen in great numbers, filled with young people of both 
sexes; the sound of music, the drum and the bag-pipes in particular, is 
heard on all sides. These immense assemblages of people, attracted from 
all parts of Brittany, of course afford an extraordinary admixture of 
characters dressed in the thousand hues and costumes of the country. 

The Leonards, in their sombre black dresses, relieved by blue sashes, 
and, as a contrast, the men of the Menes Bree, in coarse white linen and 
huge hats, turned up on one side like a Spanish sombrero, with their lon 
black hair floating upon their shoulders, and their dark sabots hentenad 
in the fire. Those from Quimper, in short blue jackets, edged with a 
double row of red binding—the buttons and button-holes of crimson; a 
white waistcoat, also relieved with red braid, and white loose bragon 
bras, tied at the knee with blue or scarlet ribands and rosettes, reddish 
leather leggings, descending to the ankles to exhibit the silver buckles in 
the shoes, belted with a wide leather strap fastened by a brass buckle; 
and their heads covered with large black hats, decorated with a silver 
buckle and wide band of black velvet, cords of gold and various colours, 
purposely made at Lyons for the inhabitants of Lower Brittany, the 

acock’s feather fastened under them and dancing lightly in the breeze. 
hose from the southern coast, in red jackets and white waistcoats and 

red buttons; sailors in blue, with their shirt collars of the same colour, 
but braided with an edging of white; their small black shining hats 
jauntingly stuck on the back of their heads, with the names of the ships 
to which they belong printed in broad gilt letters upon the black riband, 
their red malts hanging at their sides; then the millers, known by their 
white woollen vestments and Greek-looking caps of lightish blue hanging 
over one ear; tlien the butchers, in their brown dresses, red stocking, an 
leather belt and sheath ; the tailors, too, in their peculiar fashion—their 
beautifully quilted coats showing the extent to which their art can be 
carried, their nether garments Carmelite fashion, and their violet-coloured 
stockings. ‘The tailor is seen skipping along, the merriest of the assem- 
bly, with a whisper and a joke in the ear of all his young female friends, 
making their eyes sparkle, and perhaps their hearts tremble; he has a 
message for them some day or other. Each population, each business 
has a peculiar costume to distinguish it, and so carefully is it retained 
and kept up, that when a contract of marriage is entered into between 
those of different and distant communes, the bride and her family ex- 
pressly stipulate that she shall be allowed, after the marriage, to wear 
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the costume of her own district, and not be compelled to adopt that of 
the women of the country in which she is about to settle. 

This mo crowd is to be seen loitering and moving solemnly about 
among the different stalls, admiring, bargaining, and buying different little 
articles set invitingly and temptingly out, to entice their small stock of 
money—little old-fashioned children, dressed after the manner of their 

nts, their grandfathers and grandmothers, eyeing with wistful and 
fonging looks the cake-stalls, and occasionally munching with great 
gout huge slices of bara gwen. Young mothers—what signifies to them 
a fine head of hair, their days of rejoicing and of vanity are over—there 
they stand around a Charlatan, admiring his gaudy worthless stock of 
handkerchiefs and looking-glasses; he is a travelling hair-merchant,—they 
are tempted to part with what was the pride of their hearts when they 
filled the condition of a penneréz: it is worth now very little, nay, it is 
an incumbrance, for it reminds them of their once free ‘dose days—it is 
but a continuation of the ceremony of clipping the end of the sash upon 
the wedding-day. ‘ Yes, yes, I agree,” and the abundant crop is sheared 
off in a twinkling, twirled in a scientific knot, and dropped into a 
basket, where it remains undistinguished among a heap of others. It will 
soon be buried underneath, for more are crowding round—and what do 
they get in return? considerably less than the value of an English 
shilling. Did but they know the profit which these hair-merchants nett 
by their human traflic. 

There is no hurry-scurry bustle, or even liveliness, in this great crowd ; 
the ‘ay 20 one and all move slowly, thoughtfully on, with hardly a smile 
on the countenance. You almost fancy that you are involved by some 
chance or another in a sombre masquerade, or that the wand of an en- 
chanter has brought back on earth the fifteenth or sixteenth century ; 
watch the crowds, and you see them proceeding slowly out of the town 
or village, down one of those deep ditches or hollow lanes peculiar to the 
whole country, and then turn into an adjoining field, a scaffolding has 
been erected against a building at one end upon a good dozen of carts 
and waggons, a large screen of white linen, probably sheets, held up by 
a frame, and decorated with branches of trees and bunches of flowers— 
here and there a glaring print, and a few small sparkling looking-glasses 
by way of decoration. 

Around the stage several rows of strong benches of rough timber. 
There is a slight rush for these seats, hardly however perceptible ; the 
Bretons are not a pushing and go-a-head people; those who have not 
succeeded in securing places, content themselves with standing behind 
with their arms folded upon their chests, or stuffed into their girdles: the 
hedge banks, the ditches, the walls, the roofs of the surrounding houses, 
nay, even the granite cross at the entrance of the town, are covered with 
lookers on, and the branches of the trees, farand near, are bending under 
the weight of their living fruit. Look around, and you may safely reckon 
from two to three thousand souls. Oh, of course it is a Corn Law or 
Temperance Meeting, observes an Englishman. May be a Repale Meet- 
ing, says Paddy, and there are would-be Repealers in Brittany, men 
who see that the country might do better as an independent nation, and 
that the union with France has not benefited her. 

They would be both mistaken—it is nothing more or less than the 
national theatre ; the drama is cultivated in the native Breton, and a very 
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curious and ancient one it is, the actors are, however, not professional 
but are brought forward from among the peasantry, and the parts =e 
usually filled by the tailor’s rhymers, and the Canelerien of the country. 

These dramas, or tragedies, are very ancient, and exceedingly lengthy, 
occupying very frequently a large volume closely written, for they are 
seldom to be found in print, and are consequently very scarce and expén- 
sive; the majority have been handed down from generation to generation 
with the most anxious care and solicitude, and treasured as beyond price 
—instances having been known of persons being refused the loan of 
them, unless security was given that they would not be copied, and a 
heavy sum deposited for their safe return. 

The subjects are for the most part religious and historical, frequently 
confusing ancient and modern history, and confounding them together, 
treating of saints andangels. The Creation of the World, the Passion and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, of the Courts of King Arthur and of Charle- 
magne, William Count of Poitou, St. Triffine, and the Four Sons of 
Aymon, are favourite dramas. 

The art of dressingup the characters among the players is of course in 
a very rude state—for the cast-off suit of a private Gendarmerie will serve 
as the dress of Charlemagne, or Julius Cxsar, and a table-cloth for the veil 
of St. Triffine, standing, perhaps, six feet in her shoes, 

The proverbial gravity of the Bretons at these entertainments continues 
in spite of the buffoonery and the horn-blowing of a sort of Merry 
Andrew, or clown, who does all in his power, while the principal actors 
are off the stage, to excite the risible faculties of the spectators—though 
a laugh may betray the attendance of a Frenchman or a foreigner, a 
passing smile is all that will disturb the features of the Breton. 

The parts of the actors are very long; they deliver their verses, which 
are in rhyme, with considerable action, and their utterance is distinct 
and pointed. As many as 150 or 200 verses are delivered at once, and 
without the slightest hitch or hesitation ; they move about in the course 
of the address from one end of the to the other, stopping here and 
there, and occasionally, while one is addressing the audience, the rest 
will stand at the back of the stage, and acknowledge by signs their ap- 
probation of the verses by the frequent action of hands and feet; stamp- 
ing the latter rapidly on the floor, when each scene terminates, the actors 
march off the stage preceded by the bagpipes. 

The performance lasts many hours, and sometimes even days—the 
audience, which is entirely formed of the country people—the towns 
folks despise these ancient crudities—all the long while sitting attentive 
and thoughtful, with no perceptible emotion in their countenances, no sign 
of approbation, dissatisfaction, or weariness—the instant removal of a cloud 

of hats at the mention of the sacred name of our Saviour in the play, 
gives intimation, however, that not a single word is allowed to escape 
their attention. 
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GENEVIEV E* 
BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


Part I. 
Lapy ! hearken! I will tell thee, now the agony is past : 
I should die, if I revealed not all my love from first to last : 


How I met that beauteous maiden, how I wooed her for my bride, 
How I led her to the Altar ; how she pined with grief, and died. 


Thou hast loved me like a Mother, as a pledge this hand I take, 
If by all the world forsaken, thou at least wilt not forsake : 


Thou hast known me from my childhood, know’st, I deemed as idle toys, 
When out-worn the sports of children, all that makes the sports of boys; 


And a crowd of thronging fancies, by myself scarce understood, 
Filled my soul to overflowing with a wildly-pulsing flood. 


For I loathed the World’s Conventions, with their false and tinsel ties, 
And their webs of glittering sophisms tangled in a mesh of lies. 


And I pitied, for I marked, beneath a curse and social ban, 
All beside a favoured few, denied the equal rights of Man. 


Ah! I hear a buzz, a murmur swell of sudden discontent, 
Like a Mine, at length exploding, in its sulphur-cavern pent ; 


See in flames the churches, prisons,—crimson-dyed the palace-halls, 
And upon their mangled victims, dance the frantic Bacchanals. 


*Tis the day of retribution ;—best and worst the noblest fall, 
And, oh shame! upon the scaffold, perishes the last Lamballe. 


“Visionary !” may be so—in dreams by day, and dreams by night, 
Oft my boyish fancy conjured up such visions of affright ; 

What my tutors taught, I loved not, hated all their musty books ; 
Sought for wisdom, where I found it, in the language of the brooks ; 


Nature was my guide, and led me, as by an Enchanter’s wand, 
Thro’ the mazes of the woodlands, making all a fairy-land. 


But a sudden change came o’er me, and a void was in my breast, 
What I yearned for that I knew not, by my loneliness opprest. 


It was a balmy Evening, in the leafy month of June, 
And to her mate the nightingale poured forth a loving tune ; 


I scarce had marked the Western glow, I scarce had heard her lays, 
My spirit steeped as in a trance of antenatal days ; 


On Thymerale I stood, where Anet’s forests stretched afar, 
And gazed, scarce conscious that I gazed, upon the Evening-star : 


When ’twixt me, and his orb, there tripped along the briery slope, 
A form, in airy lightness that outstepp'd the antelope. 


A child—you see her haloed there in sunset’s golden hues, 
It is her reflex, imaged well by Genius and by Greuze ; 


A peasant girl—upon her neck her massy ringlets float, 
And holding, as it drags her on, a scared and fractious goat : 


It dragged her thro’ the thorny brake, and dashed her on the ground 
My breath came short—I quickly ran—and wiped her forehead’s wound; 


She smiled upon me thro’ her tears, and sobbed her thanks the while, 
There was a thorn in every tear, a rose in every smile; 


She said, “ My name is Genevieve, a widow sick and poor, 
My mother is, — and there’s our cot,” and pointed to the door. 


I oft returned, returning oft, some little gifts I brought; 
She sighed, “ I’ve nought to give;” yet in return some cowslips sought; 


* Vid. Mémoires de la Marquise de Créqui. 
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And tied them in a bundle sweet, and placed them in my breast, 
And now, since all beside has fled, those wild flowers here shall rest, 


More precious than yon casket’s stores,—St. Louis’ holy prayer, 

A brooch wherein my Mother’s set; my only Sister's hair: 

Ah yes ! my poor lost Genevieve, my best and dearest friend, 

These cowslips shall be treasured here, with love which knows no end. 


One morn she came not to the rock, I waited till the night; 
Then to my chamber stole, nor slept, but rose before the light, 


And clinging to the rugged wall, with hands, and feet, and teeth, 
I reached the court—and soon I stood the cottage-roof beneath. 


A lamp was there, for still ’twas dark, and conscious of no sin, 
I lift the latch,—the threshold pass unheard,—and venture in; 


And then I saw my Genevieve, had eyes for her alone, 
She knelt beside a couch,—I heard her Mother’s dying groan; 


A Pastor read—and now he prayed—and bade her part in peace, 
Then first I saw that blessed sig!:t, a Christian soul’s release. 

A Holly-branch a woman held, “ Fly vital spark away, 

And join thy Maker!”—thus it was, the man of God did say: 


“ Amen,” I cried, and straight addressed the disemprisoned dead; 
*“T love thy child; swear solemnly I will your daughter wed;” 


I gave her hand a filial kiss, to seal my plighted troth, 
“T'll love her as Heaven's Angels love, your spirit shall guide us both.” 


While thus I spake, the Curé turned, “ you kneeling there, my son; 
You here, my Prince,” “Oh! take the Child, and guard her as your own; 


“Instruct her, guard her,” I exclaimed, “and I will all defray ;” 
The Priest assents,—and to his home he took her on that day. 


I swore to wed that Widow’s child, before her corpse and Heaven, 
And I have ratified the Vow, which I had doubly given. 


Part IL. 
Blame me not, Lady, blame me not! nor say that one of royal race, 
Wedding a poor and lowly maiden, brought it a disgrace ; 
Such were your words, I heard you breathe them, words misused and misapplied, 
Raised to the mighty throne of France, her monarch had been well allied. 


Not for me my cousin's levees, where his liveried slaves resort, 
Not for me the painted dolls, and fripperied puppets of the Court. 


Not for me some mincing Duchess, disciplined in fashion’s school, 
Taught to counterfeit a love she only learnt by rote or rule. 


On an evil stock engrafted, flourishes no goodly tree, _ 
If the bloom is nipt in setting, tell me what the fruit will be. 


Should I fall, in trusting youth, into some scheming Mother’s snares, 
Bartering, at the vilest price, a daughter’s love, like common wares, 
All her feelings numbed and blunted, idolising state and pelf? 
No,—I took a peasant’s daughter, and she loved me for myself. 


Who had not been proud to own her, for in her might all behold, 
The nobility of nature, cast in Beauty’s finest mould. 


But enough,—the die is broken, and I have outlived the wreck, 
I must trace the path of sorrow, be there madness in the track : 


I had hoped for bliss, but found it not; in darkness she was won, 
And darkly every deed must end, that ventures not to face the Sun. 


Was she ha ? many a day was passed in melancholy mood ; 
And frastrate hopes; ont prognostics served her for her daily food. 


Absence tortured,—love is jealous, other——more attractive charms, 
When I came not, oft prevented, might have kept me from her arms. 
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Letters, too, she conned and conned them, and she fancies that she reads 
Coldness and indifference, choking all life’s flowers like poisonous weeds. 
Then she pined, grew paler, thinner, weaker, full of doubts and fears, 
Till they choked the sands of gold, and clogged them, one by one, with tears. 
Coward, recreant! should I hide my treasure far from every eye, 
Leave thee slighted, unacknowledged leave thee, Genevieve ! to die! 
Are two different Natures in us, warring there with mortal bale ? 

Did the Angel scorn, forsake me, and the victor-fiend prevail ? 

“Calm thyself,” go, still the breakers, backward drive the Tropic’s rain, 
Put out the coming lightning’s flash, allay the hurricane. 

The fit is past,—he comes again, a form, a Demon’s, not a man’s, 

One day perhaps a regicide—the monster Orleans. 

My secret marriage known to none save that insidious lord, 

With treachery, kin alone could know, he did my trust reward. 

With noxious drugs he drugged my cup ; wine is a deadly snare, 

*T were well for him if I were not, for he had been my heir. 

Or haply he had seen, and hoped one day to win my Bride : 

With flattering arts, and Court-device, he kept me by his side : 

He spoke of blood disgraced, he spoke of my endangered fame, 

And when I would have led her home, he mocked me with her name. 
His lies poured poison in her ears, conveyed with subtlest art ; 

He missiles forged, whose lightest word plunged daggers in her heart. 

I went, I wrote, sometimes reproached, yet loved her fondly still, 

Did I not suffer, too, with soul presaging many an ill ? 

But not the worst ; then fever came on me, for passion’s strain, 

Like to a chord, too tensely strung, with discord jarred my brain. 

My father never left my couch, and from my ravings strove, 

I raved of her I loved, to read the story of my love : 

And she—my frenzy crazed her too, and on one fatal eve, 

A trusty page from Chamart comes, to tell of Genevieve : 

In breathlessness of haste he seeks my Sire, and gasping cries, 

“ His Wife, the Prince’s wife, my Liege ! upon her death-bed lies.” 
“His wife ! my poor lost Lamballe’s wife !—his wife !—I come, I come, 
For I will bless her ere she die! quick ! guide me to her home.” 


He reached her—one short moment more had fled her flickering breath, 
Her spirit hovering o’er the gulph that yawned 'twixt Life and Death. 


“Look on me, Genevieve !” he cried, “ behold your Husband's Sire.” 
She oped her eyes, the embers of two worlds consumed by fire : 


When thro’ the chamber’s gloom, a ray of sunny light confest 
The speaker, and the diamond-cross that sparkled on his breast : 


Attracted by the brilliant star, as at a taper’s glare 

A wakened infant smiles, she caught the princely glory there. 

“ Your Son ;” "twas all she could say. “My Daughter,” he replied, 
“TI bless thee—pray for thee,” as thus he kneeling sobbed,—she died. 


She heard the blessing, heard the prayer, and with a look, unblent 
With one regret tor Earth, her eyes upon that cross were bent. 


Her spirit had returned to Heaven, with none of Earth’s alloy ; 

Aad all who saw her would have said, that she had died of joy : 

So might we deem, for sweeter than an Angel’s sculptured rest, 

Was the marble-calm, the peace divine her countenance exprest. 

So calm it was, one scarce could think that she had ceased to breathe, 
Fond-hoping ‘twas tired Nature’s sleep, and not the sleep of death. 
And they buried her in St. Etienne’s pile, in royal pomp and pride,— 
And raised a tomb for the peasant-bride by my sainted Mother's side. 
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THE BLACK SLAVER. 


A ROMANCE. 
By Wim H. G. Kingston, Ese. 


Cuarter IX. 
THE PURSUIT. 


Tue canoe held her silent course down the dark and mirror-like 
stream towards the sea. Not a breath of wind moved the leaves of the 
lofty palm-trees which towered above their heads, casting their tall 
shadows on the calm water below, while here and there a star was 
seen piercing, as it were, through the thick canopy of branches; the air 
was hot and oppressive, and a noxious exhalation rose from the muddy 
banks, whence the tide had run off. Now and then a lazy alligator 
would run his long snout above the surface of the stream like some 
water-demon, and again glide noiselessly back into his slimy couch. 

“Tell your people to take to their paddles and ply them well,” said 
the guide, in a louder tone than had hitherto been Ba 

Staunton was now certain that it was Juanetta’s voice, that of the 
lady who had preserved his life. 

“ We are still some distance from the sea, in reaching which is our onl 
chance of safety, for if we are overtaken—and the moment our flight is 
discovered we shall be pursued—our death is certain.” 

The instant Jack and Bob had leave to use their — they plied 
them most vigorously, and the canoe, which had hitherto glided, now 
sprang, as it were, through the water, throwing up sparkling bubbles on 
either side of her sharp bows. 

“ Pull on, my brave men,” she exclaimed to herself, more than to the 
seamen, “every thing depends on our speed. The tide is still making 
out, and if we can clear the mouth of the river before the flood sets in 
all will be well.” 

She spoke in Spanish, a Janguage Staunton understood well. Her 
ve "er meantime turning in every direction as her hand skilfully guided 

e boat. 

“There are scouts about who might attempt to stop us if they sus- 
pected we were fugitives. I have, however, the pass-word, and can, 
without difficulty, mislead them if we encounter any. Your own 
too, may be in the river looking out for the schooner.” 

“I think not,” answered Staunton, “we had lost one of our boats, 
and as I am believed dead, my successor (poor fellow, how he will be 
disappointed !) will, if he acts wisely, not attempt to capture the Lspanto, 
except with the Sylph herself.” ' 

“The greater necessity, then, for our “ out to sea. It is 
dawn. Observe the red i ug the mist in the Eastern 
sky, just through the vista of -trees up that long reach. We shall 
soon have no longer the fri darkness to conceal us.” 

As she was speaking a large canoe was seen gliding calmly up the 
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stream, close in with the bank. The people in her hailed in the negro 
language, and the man who was first in the canoe promptly answered in 
the same. 

“ Ask them if they have seen the English man-of-war,” said Juanetta. 

The negroes answered that she was still riding at anchor off the 
mouth of the river. 

“ We shall thus be safe if we can reach the open sea ;” she observed, 
“but we have still some miles to row before we can get clear of the 
treacherous woods which surround us, and perhaps when our flight is dis- 
covered our pursuers may take one of the other channels, and we may 
find our egress stopped at the very mouth of the stream. This suspense 
is dreadful.” 

“We may yet strike a blow for you, and for our own liberty, senora,” 
answered Staunton. ‘It was fortunate the obscurity prevented the 
people in the canoe from discovering us.” 

‘* That matters little. No one would venture to stop me but that man, 
that demon, rather, in human disguise, Daggerfeldt, as you call him,” 
she replied, bitterly, pronouncing the name as one to which she was un- 
accustomed. “Ah, sefor; love, ardent, blind, mad love, can be turned 
te the most deadly hatred. Criminal, lost as I have been, I feel that 
there is a step further into iniquity, and that step I have refused to take. 
The scales have fallen from my eyes, and I have seen the enormity of my 
wickedness and have discovered the foulness of my wrongs. From his 
own lips the dreadfulinformation came. In the same breath he acknow- 
ledged that he had murdered my father, and deceived me. As he slept he 
told the dreadful tale ; the sight of you conjured up the past to his memory; 
other murders he talked of, and treachery of all sorts attempted. He mocked, 
too, at me, and at my credulity ; I learned also that he still contemplated 
ae destruction as well as mine. I who had preserved his life, who 

ave sacrificed my happiness here and hereafter for his sake, was to be 
cast off for another lady fairer and younger, so it seemed to me, but I 
could not understand all his words, for sometimes he spoke in his native 
language, sometimes in Spanish. Enough was heard to decide me. I 
had long contemplated quitting him. I knew that it was wrong remain- 
ing, but had not strength before to tear asunder my bonds, till the feeling 
that I might rescue you and make some slight reparation to heaven for 
my wickedness gave me strength to undertake the enterprise. There, 
senor, you now know the reason of your liberation; my trusty Mauro, 
who has ever been faithful, provided the means.” 

She spoke in a hurried tone, and her sentences were broken, as if she 
hesitated to speak of her disgrace and misery, but yet was urged on by an 
irresistible impulse. Even while she was speaking her eye was on the 
alert, and her hand continued skilfully to guide the canoe. The stars 
had gradually disappeared, sinking as it were into a bed of thick leaden- 
coloured mist, which overspread the narrow arch overhead, while in the 
east a red glow appeared which melted away as the pale daylight slowly 
filled the air: It was day, but there was no joyousness in animated 
nature, or elasticity in the atmosphere as at that time in other regions. 
A sombre hue tinted the trees, the water, and the sky, even the chattering 
of innumerable parrots, and the cries of those caricatures of men, many 
thousands of obscene monkeys, appeared rather to mock at than to welcome 
the return of the world to life. 
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The canoe flew rapidly on. Suddenly Juanetta lifted her paddle from 
the water. Her ears were keenly employed. 

“Hark!” she said, “ cease rowing; there is the sound of oars in the 
water. Ah! Itis as I thought. There is a boat endeavouring to cut 
us off by taking another channel ; she is still astern of us though, but we 
must not slack our exertions,” 

. Captain Staunton redoubled his efforts, as did his men on his telling 
them they were pursued. After the story he had heard, he was now doubly 
anxious to rescue the unfortunate girl from the power of the miscreant 
Daggerfeldt. They now entered a broader reach of the river below the 
fork, where the channel which Juanetta supposed their pursuers had taken 
united with the one they were following. They had got some way down 
it when Staunton observed a large boat emerging from behind the woody 
screen. Juanettajudged from his eye that he had caught sight of the boat. 

“Ts it as I thought ?”’ she asked, calmly. 

Staunton told her that he could distinguish a boat, evidently pursuing 

them, but whether she belonged to his ship or to the slaver he could not 
judge. 
’ © We must not stay to examine, if we were mistaken we should be 
lost,” she observed, “ but we have the means of defending ourselves— 
see, I had fire-arms placed in the bottom of the canoe, and here are 
powder-horns under the seat. Mauro has carefully loaded them, and if 
they attempt to stop us we must use them.” 

On they pulled, straining every nerve to the utmost, but the canoe was 
heavily laden, and the boat gained on them. Staunton trusted that their 
pursuers might be his own people, but his hope vanished when one of 
them rose; there was a wreath of smoke, a sharp report, and a bullet flew 
over their heads and splintered the branch of a tree which grew at the 
end of a point they were just then doubling. 

“ Aim lower next time, my bo, if you wish to wing us,” shouted Jack 
Hopkins, who saw no use in longer keeping silence. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Juanetta, “the blue sea—we may yet escape.” 

As she spoke, another shot better aimed took effect on the quarter of 
the canoe, but did no further injury. It showed, however, that there 
were good marksmen in the boat intent on mischief, and that they were 
perilously near already. For some time they were again shut out from 
their pursuers, but as the latter doubled the last point, they had, too 
evidently, gained on them. 

“If any one again rises to fire, you must take also to your arms 
sehior,” said Juanetta, a shudder passing through her frame, “ and if it 
is he, kill him—kill him without remorse. He has shown none. That 
rifle at your feet was his—it was always true to its aim.” 

She had scarcely ceased speaking, when a figure stood up in the boat. 
It seemed to have the likeness of Daggerfeldt. Staunton seized the 
rifle to fire—he was too late. Ere he had drawn the trigger a flash was 
seen, and Juanetta, with a wild shriek, fell forward into the canoe. 
Staunton fired; the man who had sent the fatal shot stood unharmed, 
but the oar of one fell from his grasp, and got entangled with those of 
the others. This would have enabled the canoe to recover her lost 
ground, had not Mauro, on seeing his beloved mistress fall, thrown up 
his paddle, exclaiming that he wished to die with her. 
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“She may yet be saved if you exert yourself,” cried Staunton, in 
Spanish, “ row-—for your life row, I will attend to your mistress.” 

Urged by the officer's commanding tone, the negro again resumed 
his paddle. Staunton, still guiding the canoe, raised Juanetta, and placed 
her back in the stern sheets—she searcely breathed. The ball had appa- 
rently entered her neck, though no blood was to be seen. He suspected 
the worst, but dared not utter his fears lest Mauro should again give wa 
to his grief. Several other shots were fired at them from the boat, which 
was rapidly gaining on them. They were close on the bar, in another 
moment they would be in clear water. 

The slaver crew shouted fiercely ; again a volley was fired, the bails from 
which went through and through the sides of the slight canoe, without 
wounding any one, but making holes for the water to rush in. One 
more volley would sink them, when a loud cheerful shout rung in their 
ears, and two boats with the British ensign trailing from the stern were 
seen pulling rapidly towards them. 

Jack Hopkins and Bob Short answered the hail ; the pirates, too, saw 
the boats, they ceased rowing and then pulling round retraced their course 
up the river. The canoe with the rapid current flew over the bar, and 
had barely timeto get alongside the barge of the Sy/ph when she was fullup 
to the thwarts. We need not say that hiscrew welcomed Captain Staun- 
ton’s return in safety with shouts of joy after they had believed him dead. 

With the strong current then setting out of the river it was found 
hopeless to follow the slaver’s boat. They were soon alongside the brig. 

Poor Juanetta was carried carefully to the captain’s cabin, watched 
earnestly by Mauro. The surgeon examined her wound. 

“ Her hours are numbered,” he said. ‘“‘ No art of mine can save her.” 


CuapTer X. 
THE ACTION. 


Cam and treacherously beautiful as was the morning on which Captain 
Staunton regained his ship, scarcely had she got under weigh to stand in 
closer to the mouth of the river in order to watch more narrowly for the 
schooner should she attempt to run out, than a dark cloud was seen rising 
over the land. It appeared on a sudden and extended rapidly, till it 
spread over the whole eastern sky. 

“I fear that it will not do with the weather we have in prospect to 
send the boats up the river again to retrieve our defeat, Mr. Collins,” said 
Captain Staunton, pointing to the threatening sky. 

“T think not, sir, with you,” answered the lieutenant, “in fact, if I may 
advise, the sooner we shorten sail the better, or we may have it down 
upon us before we are prepared.” : 

“ You are right, Mr. Collins ; shorten sail as soon as you please,” said 
the captain. 

* All hands shorten sail,” was sung along the decks. 

* Aloft there”—“ Lay out”—“ Be smart about it”—“In with every 
thing”—“ Let fly’—“ Haul down” —“ Brail up"—*“ By heaven, it will be 
down upon us thick and strong, in a moment’”’—“ Up with the helm”— 


‘Look out there aloft”—“ Be smart, my lads.” 
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Such were the different orders issued, and exclamations uttered in suc- 
cession by the officers. 

A moment before the sea was smooth as glass, and the brig had 
scarcely steerage way. Now the loud roaring of the angry blast was heard 
and the flapping of the yet unfolded canvass again-t the masts, the ocean 
was a sheet of white foam, and the sky a canopy of inky hue. Awa 
the brig flew before it, leaving the land astern, her sails were closely 
furled and she remained unharmed, not a spar was sprung, not a rope 
carried away, not a sail injured. Thus she flew on under bare 
poles till the squall subsided as quickly as it had arisen, and sail was again 
made to recover the ground they had lost. 

Land was still visible, blue and indistinct, but many fears were naturall 
entertained lest the slaver, which had already given them so much trouble, 
should have got out of the river with her living cargo, and by keeping 
either way along shore, have escaped them. For some minutes the wind 
entirely failed, and curses loud and deep were uttered at their ill-luck, 
when, as if to rebuke them for their discontent, the fine fresh sea-breeze 
set in and with a flowing sheet carried them gaily along. 

Every eye was employed in looking out for the slaver, for they could 
not suppose she would have lost the opportunity of getting out during 
their absence. They were not kept long in suspense. 

** A sail on the starboard bow,” cried the look-out from the mast- 
head. 

** What is she like ?”’ asked the first lieutenant. 

“A schooner, sir. ‘The slaver, sir, as we chased afore,” answered 
the seaman, his anxiety that she should be so, making him fancy he could 
not be mistaken. 

“The fellow must have sharp eyesindeed, to know her at this distance,” 
muttered the lieutenant to himself with a smile, ‘however, 1 suppose 
he’s right. We must not though be chasing the wrong craft while the 
enemy is escaping. Which way is she standing ?”’ he asked. 

‘*To the southward, sir, with every stitch of canvass she can carry,” 
was the answer. 

The officer made the proper official report to the captain. 

“ We must be after her at all events,” said Captain Staunton. “ Haul 
up, Mr. Collins in chase. Send Mr. Stephenson away in the barge to 
watch the mouth of the river.” 

The brig was forthwith brought to the wind, the barge in a very short 
space of time was launched and manned with a stout crew well armed 
and provisioned, and she shoved off to perform her duty while the Sy/ph 
followed the strange sail. The man-of-war had evidently an advantage 
over the stranger, for while the sea-breeze in the offing blew fresh and 
steady, in shore it was light and variable. eo: 

On perceiving this, Captain Staunton kept his brig still nearer to the 
wind, and ran down close hauled along the coast, thus keeping the strength 
of the wind, and coming up hand over hand with the stranger, who lay at 
times almost becalmed under the land. The breeze, however, before they 
_ abreast of her reached her also, and away she flew like a startled 

are just aroused from sleep. 

. i ire a gun to bring ae to,” exclaimed the captain, “ she shall have 
no reason to mistake our intentions.” 
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The British ensign was run up and a gun was discharged, but to no 
effect. Two others followed, which only caused her to make more sail, 
and by her luffing closer up to the wind she apparently hoped to weather 
on them and cross their bows. She was a large schooner, and by the 
way sail was made on her, probably strongly handed, so that there could 
be little doubt that she was the vessel for which they were in search. 

‘Send a shot into the fellow,” exclaimed the captain, “ that will prove 
we are in earnest, and make him show his colours.” 

The shot clearly hit the schooner, although the range was somewhat 
long, but it did slight damage ; it had the effect though of making him 
show his ensign, and the stripes and stars of the United States streamed 
out to the breeze. 

‘¢ Thoseare not the fellow’s colours, I'll swear,” said Mr. Collins, as he 
looked through his glass. ‘ Another shot will teach him we are not to 
be humbugged.” 

“ Give it him, Collins, and see if you can knock away any of his spars,” 
said the captain, “ we must follow that fellow round the world till we brin 
him to action and take or sink him. He'll not heave to for us, depend 
upon that.” 

“‘ Not if Daggerfeldt is the captain,” answered the first lieutenant. 

“I think she is his schooner, but he is so continually altering her 
appearance that it is difficult to be quite certain.” 

“Though I was some hours on board of her, as I reached her in the 
dark, and left her before it was light, I cannot be certain,” observed 
Captain Staunton, as he took a turn on the quarter-deck with his officer, 
“ by-the-by, there is that poor girl’s black attendant—he will know the 
vessel at all events. ‘Tell him to come up, and give us his opinion.” 

The lieutenant went into the captain’s cabin, and soon after returned, 
observing, 

“ He will not quit his mistress, sir, and the surgeon tells me he has sat 
by her side without stirring, watching every movement of her lips as a 
mother does her only child. As no one on board can speak his language 
but you, sir, we cannot make him understand why he is wanted on deck.” 

“ Oh, I forgot that ; I will speak to him myself,” answered the cap- 
tain. ‘ Keep firing at the chase till she heaves to, and then see that she 
does not play us any trick. Daggerfeldt is up to every thing.”’ 

Captain Staunton descended to his cabin. Juanetta lay on the sofa, 
a sheet thrown over her-limbs, her countenance of a corpse-like hue, but 
by the slight movements of her lips she still breathed. The black hung 
over her, applying a handkerchief to her brow to wipe away the cold 
damps gathering there. Her features, though slightly sunk as seen 
in the subdued light of the cabin, seemed like those of some beautiful 
statue rather than of a living being. The surgeon stood at the head 
of the couch endeavouring to stop the hemorrhage from the wound. 

“] dare not probe for the ball,” he whispered, as if the dying girl 
could understand him, “ it would only add to her torture, and I cannot 
prolong her life.” 

“And this is thy handywork, Daggerfeldt—another victim of thy 
unholy passions,” muttered the captain, as he gazed at her for a moment, 
“poor girl, we will avenge thee.” : 
He had considerable difficulty in persuading Mauro to quit his mus- 
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tress, but at length the faithful black allowed himself to be led on deck. 
He looked round, at first bewildered, as if unconscious where he was, but 
when his eye fell on the schooner it brightened up, as if meeting an 
object with which it was familiar, and a fierce expression took possession 
of his countenance. 

“ Es ella, es ella, sefior,” he exclaimed, vehemently. “ It is she, it is 
she —fire, fire—kill him, kill him, he has slain my mistress.” 

A gun was just then discharged, the shot struck the quarter of the 
schooner, and the white splinters were seen flying from it. On seeing 
this he shouted with savage joy, clapped his hands, and spat in the diree- 
tion of the slaver, exhibiting every other sign he could think of, of hatred 
and rage. Having thus given way to his feelings, the recollection of his 
mistress returned, and with a groan of anguish he rushed down below. 

The two vessels had been gradually drawing closer to each other, in 
consequence of the schooner luffing up to endeavour to cross the bows 
of the brig, and if she could, to get to windward of her, the only chance 
she had of escaping. ‘The eyes of the officers were fixed on her to watch 
her movements. 

‘She's about, by George,” shouted the captain, “ give her a broad- 
side while she is in stays, and knock away some of her spars. Fire high, 
my lads, so as not to hurt her hull.” 

The brig discharged her whole larboard battery, and the fore-topmast 
of the schooner was seen tumbling below. 

“ By Jingo we've dished him,” exclaimed Jack Hopkins, to his chum, 
Bob Short, “ and J’m blowed, Bob, if it wasn’t my shot did that ere for 
him. I never lost sight of it till it struck.” 

“ May be,” answered Bob; “ hard to prove, though.” 

The schooner had sufficient way on her to bring her round before the 
topmast fell, and she was now brought into a position partially to rake 
the brig, though at the distance the two vessels were from each other the 
aim was very uncertain. } 

That Daggerfeldt had determined to fight his vessel was now evident, 
for the flag of the United States being hauled down, that of Spain was run 
up in its stead, and at the sante moment a broadside was let tly from the 
schooner. The shot came whizzing over and about the brig, but one 
only struck her, carrying away the side of a port, a splinter from which 
slightly wounded Bob Short in the leg. 

“Ough!” exclaimed Bob, quietly binding his handkerchief round the 
limb without quitting his post, “the’re uncivil blackguards.” 

“Never mind, Bob,” said Jack Hopkins, “ we'll soon have an oppor- 
tunity of giving them something in return. See, by Jingo, we've shot 
away his fore-stay, we'll have his foremast down in a jiffy. Huzza, my 


boys, let’s try what we can do.” 

Whether Jack’s gun was well aimed it is difficult to say, but at all 
events the shot from the brig told with considerable effect on the rigging 
of the schooner. The brig did not altogether escape from the fire of the 
enemy, who worked his guns rapidly, but whenever a brace was shot 
away it was quickly again rove, so that she was always ve f well under 
command. ‘The loss of her fore-top mast made the escape of the schooner 
hopeless, unless she could equally cripple her pursuer, but that she had not 
contrived to do, and accordingly as the two vessels drew closer together, the 
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fire from each took more effect. Daggerfeldt, to do him justice, did all a 
seaman could do, and in a very short space of time the wreck of his top- 
mast was cleared away, and he was preparing to get up a new one in its 
place. ‘The sea was perfectly smooth, and the wind gradually fell till 
there was scarcely enough to blow away the smoke from the guns of the 
combatants, which in thick curling wreaths surrounded them till at inter- 
vals only could the adjacent land and the ocean be seen. 

Although Daggerfeldt could scarcely have hoped to succeed either in 
escaping or coming off the victor, he still refused to haul down his colours, 
even when the Sylph, shooting past ahead of him poured in her whole 
broadside, sweeping his decks and killing and wounding several of his 
people. Dreadful were the shrieks which arose from the poor affrighted 
wretches confined below, although none of them were injured. The 
Sylph then wore round, and passing under her stern, gave her another 
broadside, and then luffing up, ran her alongside—the grappling irons were 
hove on board, and she was secured in adeadly embrace. The miserable 
blacks, believing that every moment was to be their last, again uttered loud 
cries of horror ; but the slaver’s crew, some of whom fought with halters 
round their necks, still refused to yield, and with cutlass in hand, seemed 
prepared to defend their vessel to the last as the British seamen, led on by 
their captain, leaped upon the decks. Staunton endeavoured to single 
out Daggerfeldt, but he could nowhere distinguish him, and after a severe 
struggle, in which several of the Spaniards were killed, he fought his way 
aft and hauled down the colours. 

At that instant a female form, with a white robe thrown around her, was 
seen standing on the deck of the brig ; the crew of the slaver also saw her, 
and believing her to be a spirit of another world, fancied she had come to 
warn them of their fate. The energies of many were paralyzed, and some 
threw down their arms and begged for quarter. A loud piercing shriek 
was heard. 

“Tam avenged, I am avenged!” she cried and sank upon the deck. 

It was Juanetta. Mauro, who had followed her from the cabin, threw 
himself by her side, and wrung his hands in despair. They raised up 
her head and the surgeon felt her pulse. She had ceased to breathe. 

No further resistance was offered by the crew of the slaver. Eight 
hundred human beings, men, women, and children, were found stowed 
below, wedged so closely together, that none could move without disturb- 
ing his neighbour. Some had actually died from sheer fright at the noise 
of their cannonading. 

Instant search was made for Daggerfeldt—he was nowhere to be 
found, and the crew either could not or would not give any information 
respecting him. The prize was carried safely to Sierra Leone, where she 
was condemned, the slaves were liberated and became colonists, and 
Captain Staunton, and his officers and crew, got a handsome share of 
prize money. 

The Syiph was on the following month recalled home, and a few weeks 
afterwards the papers announced the marriage of Captain Staunton, R. N. 
to Miss Blanche D’Aubigné. 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


By Matitpa M. Hays. 
CuarptTer XXI, 


“ Aut this lasted more than an hour, and, thanks to Heaven, the fugi- 
tive was neither seen nor overtaken. To assure myself on this point, 
I joined the Schwartzes upon the esplanade. They were themselves so 
distressed and agitated, that they never thought of being surprised to 
find me out of my cell, in the middle of the night. It may be that they 
had agreed with Mayer to let me out on that particular occasion. 
Schwartz, after having run up and down like a madman, and assured 
himself that none of the captives committed to his charge were missing, 
began to grow somewhat tranquil; but his wife and he were struck with 
as sad a consternation, as though the salvation of a man’s life was in 
their eyes a public and private calamity, an enormous outrage against 
divine justice. The rest of the turnkeys, and the soldiers, who were 
coming and going in a state of great alarm, exchanged words with them 
expressive of the same despair, the same terror. In their eyes, an at- 
tempt at escape was apparently the blackest of all crimes. Oh, good 
God! how frightful did it appear to me, to see these mercenary men 
devoted to the barbarous employment of depriving their fellow-beings of 
the sacred right of liberty! But suddenly it seemed as if supreme equity 
had resolved to inflict an exemplary punishment on my two guardians. 
Madame Schwartz, having entered her apartment for a moment, hastily 
returned with loud cries. 

“ « Gottlieb! Gottlieb!’ said she, in a stifled voice; ‘ Hold! do not 
fire, do not kill my son! It is he; it is certainly he.’ 

“In the midst of the agitation of the two Schwartzes, I understood 
from their broken words, that Gottlieb was not to be found either in his 
bed, or in any other corner of their dwelling, and that probably he had 
returned, unperceived by them, to his ancient habit of walking upon the 
roofs in his sleep. Gottlieb was a somnambulist! 

“ As soon as this intelligence had circulated through the citadel, the 
excitement began to calm. Every gaoler had had time to make his 
rounds, and to ascertain that no prisoner had disappeared. Every one, 
therefore, returned to his post with indifference. The officers were en- 
chanted with this dénowement; the soldiers laughed at their alarm ; 
Madame Schwartz, out of her senses, ran about in all directions, while her 
husband sorrowfully explored the moat, fearing that the noise of the 
cannon and muskets might have caused poor Gottlieb to fall therein, sud- 
denly aroused, as he must have been, in his perilous course. I joined in 
this search. The moment was, perhaps, favourable for an attempt at 
escape on my own part, for I saw doors fe ah and the attention of the 
— was abstracted ; but I would not indulge the thought, absorbed as 

was by that of finding the poor sufferer who had shown me so much 
affection. 

“ Nevertheless, M. Schwartz, who never altogether loses his presence 
of mind, perceiving the Co, be me to return to my cell, see- 

H 
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ing that it was quite contrary to all orders to let me thus wander about 
at unseasonable hours. He accompanied me on my return, that he might 
lock me in; but the first object which met my eyes as I entered my room 
was Gottlieb, peaceably asleep in my arm-chair. He had been fortunate 
enough to take refuge there before the alarm had spread throughout the 
fortress, or else his sleep had been so profound, his course so agile, that 
he had escaped all dangers. I recommended his father not to wake him 
hastily, and promised to watch over him until Madame Schwartz should 
be made acquainted with the happy intelligence. 

“ When I was alone with Gottlieb, I placed my hand quietly upon his 
shoulder, and, speaking in a low voice, tried to question him. [I had 
heard it said, that somnambulists can hold intercourse with friendly per- 
sons, and reply to them with perfect clearness. My attempt succeeded 
marvellously. ‘ Gottlieb,’ I said to him, ‘ where have you been to- 
night ? 

Me To-night ? he replied; ‘ is it still night ? I thought I saw the 
morning sun shining on the roofs.’ 

6 You have been upon the roofs, then ?” 

“¢ Without doubt, the robin, that good little angel, came to my win- 
dow to call me; I flew away with him, and we have been very high, up 
into the skies, close to the stars, and almost to the abode of the angels. 
As we departed, we met Beelzebub, who ran along the roofs and para- 

ts trying to catch us. But he could not fly, because God condemns 

im to a long eer and he sees the birds and angels flying without 


being able to reach them.’ 
‘**¢ And after having wandered about among the clouds, you descended 


here ?” 

«The robin said to me, ‘Go and see my sister, who is ill,’ and I re- 
turned with him to find you in your cell.’ 

**¢ You can then enter my cell, Gottlieb ?” 

*** Doubtless ; I have come to watch over you several times since you 
have been ill. The robin steals the keys from my mother's pillow, and, 
spite of Beelzebub’s attempts, he has not been able to wake her when 
a the angel has sent her to sleep, by flying invisibly around her 

ead.’ 

“«* Who then has taught you to know angels and discourse so well ?” 

*«« My master!’ replied the somnambulist, with an infantine smile and 
an expression of artless enthusiasm. 

“* ¢ And who is your master?’ I asked. 

** € God, first of all, and then... . the sublime shoemaker.’ 

««¢ What is the name of this sublime shoemaker ?” 

“«* Oh, it is a great name! but you must not tell it, you see, because 
my mother does not know it. She does not know that I have two books 
in the hole in the chimney. One a book of sermons, which I pretend to 
read when she is looking at me, and another, which I have devoured for 
the last four years, and which is my heavenly bread, my spiritual life, the 
book of truth, the light and the salvation of the soul.’ 

««* And who wrote this book ?” 

*“* He, the shoemaker of Goilitz, Jacques Boehmer !’ 

“Here we were interrupted by the arrival of Madame Schwartz, whom 
I prevented with difficulty from precipitating herself upon her son to 
embrace him. This woman adores her offspring. May her sins be for- 
given her for it! She would speak to him; but Gottlieb did not hear 
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her, and I alone was able to induce him to return to his bed, where, they 
assured me this morning, he had continued to sleep peaceably. He was 
conscious of nothing, though his strange malady and the alarm of the 
night, were to-day the subject of conversation throughout Spandau. 

‘‘ Here I am back in my cell, after some hours of half liberty, sad and 
agitated. I do not desire to leave it again at such a price. And yet I 
might, perhaps, escape! ..... I think of nothing but that, now that 
I feel myself in the power of a villain, and threatened with dangers worse 
than death, worse than an eternity of suffering. I must think of it 
seriously henceforth, and who knows but I may succeed? They say 
that a determined will always succeeds at last. Oh, my God, protect me! 

“ May 5.—Since these events I have lived tranquilly enough. I have 
learnt to look upon my days of repose, as days of happiness, and to return 
thanks to God for them, as in prosperity we thank him for years past 
without disaster. It is certain that we must know misfortune to become 
freed from that apathetic ingratitude in which we ordinarily exist. I 
reproach myself now for having allowed the happy days of my thought- 
less childhood to pass away without feeling their value, and blessing 
Providence for according them to me. I did not sufficiently consider in 
those times, that I did not deserve them; and it is for this, without 
doubt, that I merit the ills with which I am now overwhelmed. 

“T have not again seen this odious recruiter, who has become more 
hateful to me than he was upon the banks of the Moldau, when I simp! 
took him for an ogre, a feeder upon children. Now I see in him a still 
more abominable and dangerous persecutor. When I think of the re- 
volting pretensions of this miserable creature, of the authority he exercises 
upon all around me, of the facility with which he could introduce himself 
into my cell at night, the Schwartzes, servile and avaricious animals as 
they are, perhaps unwilling to protect me against him, I feel ready to die 
with shame and despair...... Still some motives for hope and con- 
fidence remain to me, which I take pleasure in recalling to my thoughts, 
for I will not allow myself to be paralysed by fear. First of all, 
Schwartz does not like the adjutant, who, by what I can understand, 
competes with him in the wants and wishes of his prisoners, by selling 
them, to the great injury of Schwartz, who desires to retain the mono- 
poly, a little air sal sunlight, a morsel of bread above the allowed 
quantity, and other munificences of the prison régime. ‘In short, these 
Schwartzes, the woman especially, begin to entertain a friendship for me, 

for the sake of that which Gottlieb bears me, and for the sake of the 
salutary influence which they say I have over his mind. Were I 
threatened, they might not, perhaps, come to my assistance ; but were I 
seriously endangered, I could make my complaints through them to the 
commander of the place, and he is a gentle and humane man, as it 
appeared to me the only time I saw him. Gottlieb, moreover, would be 

rompt to render me service, and, without og | any thing to him, 

have already arranged with him to this effect. He is quite ready to 
convey a letter, which I also hold in readiness. But I hesitate to ask 
for assistance before the period arrives ; for my enemy, should he cease 
to torment me, might turn his declaration into a pleasantry, which | had 
the ridiculous prudery to take in earnest. However this may be, I sleep 
but with one eye, and exercise my muscles for a combat, if occasion 


should require it. I lift my at i strengthen my arm with the 
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iron-bars of my window, I harden my hands by striking them against the 
walls. If any one could see me at these exercises, they would think me 
mad or desperate. I go to them, however, with the most serious sang- 
froid. I have discovered that my physical strength is much greater 
than I had supposed. In the state of security in which ordinary life 
flows on, we do not ascertain our means of defence, we know nothing of 
them. As I feel my strength, I become brave, and my confidence in 
God grows with my own efforts to second His protection. I often recall 
those tine verses Porpora told me he had read upon the walls of a dun- 
geon in the Inquisition of Venice. 

Di che mi fido, mi quarda Iddio! 

Di che non mi fido, mi guardero io.* . 

“ More happy than the unfortunate being who traced this gloomy in- 
vocation, I can, at least, unreservedly trust to the chaste devotion of this 

or enthusiast, Gottlieb. His fit of somnambulism has not returned ; 

iis mother, moreover, assiduously watches him. In the day he comes to 
converse with me in my room. I have not been willing to descend to 
the esplanade since I met Mayer there. 

‘‘ Gottlieb has explained to me his religious ideas. They appear very 
beautiful, though often singular, and have made me desire to read his 
theology of Boehmer, since he is decidedly a Beehmist, that I may know 
what he has added of his own to the enthusiastic reveries of the illustrious 
shoemaker. He has lent me this precious book, and I have plunged 
into it at all risks. I understand now how this species of reading has 
disturbed a simple mind, which takes literally the symbols of a mystic, 
perhaps himself on the verge of madness, I do not pretend to under- 
stand and explain them myself ; but it seems to me that I see in them a 
ray of high religious divination, and the inspiration of a generous poetry. 
That which has struck me most, is his theory upon the devil. ‘In the 
combat with Lucifer, God did not destroy him. Blind man, you see not 
the reason, It is, because God combated against God. It was the 
struggle of one portion of the Divinity against the other.” I remember 
that Albert explained nearly in the same way the terrestial and transitory 
reign of the principle of Evil, and that the chaplain at Riesenberg 
listened to him with horror, and treated this belief as a heresy of the 
Mannicheens. *Albert pretended that our Christianity was a more com- 
plete and superstitious Mannicheeism than his, since it consecrates the 
eternity of the principle of Evil, while his system admits the restoration 
of the evil principle; that is to say, its conversion and reconciliation. 
Evil, according to Albert, is but error, and the divine light must some 
“ disperse error and put an end to evil. I confess, my friends, at the 
risk of being thought heretical by you, that this eternal condemnation of 
Satan to create evil, to love it, rl | to close his eyes to the truth, always 
appears to me, and will ever continue to appear, impious. 

“In short, Jacques Boehmer appears to me to be a millenarian, that is 
to say, adisciple of the resurrection of the just, and their abode with Jesus 
Christ in a new world, born of the dissolution of this, during a thousand 
years of cloudless happiness and undivined wisdom : after which will come 
the complete re-union of souls with God, and the recompenses of aneternity 


more perfect still than the millenium. I well remember having heard this 


* “ May God preserve me from those whom I trust, 
I will guard myself from those whom I distrust.” 
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symbol explained by the Count Albert, when he was relating to me the 
stormy history of his old Bohemians and his dear Jaborites, who were im- 
bued with these beliefs, restored from the early days of Christianity. Albert 
believed in all this, but in a less material sense, and without pronouncing 
upon the duration of the resurrection, or upon the date of the future age of 
the world. But he foretold, and saw prophetically, an approaching dissolu- 
tion of human society, which was to give place to an era of sublime renova- 
tion, and Albert never doubted that his soul would quit the narrow precincts 
of death to recommence here below a new series of existence, and to con- 
template that providential remuneration and those days, by turns terrible 
and magnificent, promised to the efforts of the human race. This magna- 
nimous faith, which seemed monstrous to the orthodoxy of Riesenberg, and 
which, having at first seemed new and strange, has passed into my soul, 
is a faith of all times and all people ; and, spite of the efforts of the 
Romish church to stifle it, and spite of its inability to enlighten and purify 
in a material and superstitious sense, I see that it has filled many ardent 
and pious souls with enthusiasm. They even say that great saints enter- 
tained it. I give myself up to them without remorse or alarm, certain 
that an idea adopted by Albert could not be other than a great idea. 

“‘ Moreover, it smiles upon me, and sheds a celestial poetry over my 
thoughts of death, and the sufferings which doubtless are drawing near 
their close forme. This Jacques Boehmer pleases me. His disciple, who 
is there in the dirty kitchen of the Schwartzes occupied with sublime 
reveries and surrounded by celestial visions, while his parents labour, 
traffic, and grow brutal, appears to me very pure and touching, with his 
book, which he knows by heart, though he cannot comprehend it, and his 
shoe which he has undertaken, that he may model his life on that of 
his master, though he never succeeds in accomplishing it. Infirm in 
body and mind, but artless, frank, endowed with angelic purity of heart, 
poor Gottlieb, destined, doubtless, to perish by a fall from a high rampart 
in your imaginary flight across the heavens, or to sink beneath the weight 
of premature infirmities ! you will have passed through this world as an 
unknown saint, like an exiled angel, having neither understood evil, nor 
known happiness, and without having ever felt the warmth of the sun 
which lightens the world, by force of contemplating the mystical sun 
which shines in your thoughts! No one will have known you, no one 
will have pitied or admired you as you deserve! And I, who alone have 
surprised the secret of your meditations, I, who in thus comprehending 
the beau ideal, might have had strength to seek and restore it in my life, 
I, like you, shall die in the flower of my youth, without having acted, 
without having lived. In the crevices of these walls, which at once 
shelter and destroy us both, there are poor little plants which the wind 
bruises and the sun never colours. They wither without blooming or 
fructifying. Nevertheless, they appear to be renewed, but it is from 
distant seeds which the winds waft to the same spots, and which try 
to grow and live upon the ruins of the old. Thus do captives vegetate, 
thus are prisons repeopled ! 

“ But is it not strange that I find myself here with an enthusiast of an 
order inferior to that of Albert, but attached like him to a secret religion, 
to a belief, mocked at, despised, and contemned? Gottlieb assures me 
that there are many other Bohemians in the country besides himself, that 
several shoemakers profess this doctring openly, and that the basis of this 


doctrine is implanted in all times in gfe souls of numerous popular philo- 
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sophers and unknown prophets, who formerly fanaticised Boehemia, and 
who, now, watch over the existence of a secret fire kindled throughout 
Germany. I remember, indeed, ardent Hussite shoemakers, of whom 
Albert described the bold predictions and terrible exploits performed in the 
time of Jean Ziska. The name even of Jacques Boehmer attests this 
glorious origin. I know not what is taking place in the contemplative 
brains of patient Germany, my active and dissipated life cuts me off from 
such an examination. But were Gottlieb and Zdenko, the last disciples 
of the mysterious religion which Albert preserved as a precious talisman, 
I should feel, nevertheless, that this religion is my own, since it proclaims 
future equality among all men, and the future manifestation of the justice 
and goodness of God upon earth. Oh yes! I must believe in this reign 
of God announced among men by Christ, I must rely upon the overthrow 
of these iniquitous monarchies and impure societies, that | may not doubt 
Providence in finding myself here ! 
» * * 

“ No news from the prisoner, No. 2. If Mayer did not tell me an impu- 
dent falsehood when repeating the words, it is Amelia of Prussia, who thus 
accuses me of treachery. May God forgive her for doubting one who 
has never doubted her, spite of the same accusations against her! I will 
take no further steps to see her. By seeking to justify myself I might 
compromise her still further than I have already done without knowing 
how. 

* * *« ~ 

“ My robin is my faithful companion. From seeing Gottlieb without 
his cat in my cell, he has grown familiar with him, and the poor Gottlieb 
is all but mad with pride and joy. He calls him seigneur, and does not 
permit himself to address the bird except in the third person. It is with 
the most profound respect, and with a sort of religious trembling that he 

resents him with food. I have tried in vain to persuade him that it is 

ut a bird, like all the rest, but I cannot dispossess him of the idea that it 
is a heavenly spirit who has taken this form. I try to distract his thoughts 
by giving him some idea of music, and he has, | am sure, very fine musi- 
cal talent. His parents are enchanted at my attentions to him, and have 
offered to place a spinet in one of their rooms, where I may give lessons 
to their son and practise on my own account. But this proposition, which 
would have filled me with joy afew days ago, I dare no longer accept. I 
dare not even sing in my cell, so greatly do I fear to attract this brutal 
melomania, ‘ this ex-professor of trumpets, whom may God confound.’ 

‘* May 10.—For some time | have been wondering what has become 
of those unknown friends, those marvellous protectors whose intervention 
in my affairs the Count de Saint-Germain had announced to me, and 
who, apparently, took part in them only to hasten the disasters with 
which the royal benevolence threatened me. If these were the con- 
spirators whose punishment I share, it would seem that they were all dis- 
persed and crushed at the same time as myself, or else that they aban- 
doned me upon my refusal to escape from the claws of M. Buddenbrock, 
the day I was transferred from Berlin to Spandau. Well, here they 
have turned up again, and have chosen Gottlieb for their emissary. The 
rash men! May they not end by drawing upon the head of this inno- 
cent boy the same evils they have drawn upon mine ! 

“This morning Gottlieb secretly brought me a billet thus conceived : 
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“¢ We are working for your deliverance ; the moment approaches. But 
a new danger threatens you, which will retard the success of our enter- 
prise. Distrust all who urge you to flight before we have given you 
certain counsels and precise details. A snare is laid for you. Be upon 
your guard, and persevere in your strength. 
**¢ Your brothers, 
** THe INVISIBLES.’ 


“ This billet fell at the feet of Gottlieb this morning as he was crossing 
one of the courts of the prison. He firmly believes that it fell from 
heaven, and that the robin has something to do with it. By making him 
talk, without seeking to oppose his singular ideas too forcibly, 1 have 
learnt strange things, which are, perhaps, grounded upon truth, I 
asked him if he knew who the Jnvisibles were ? 

“* No one knows,’ he replied, ‘though every one pretends to know.’ 

“<«How, Gottlieb, you have then heard of people who are thus 
called ?" 

“*During the time I was apprenticed to the master shoemaker of 
the town, I heard a great deal of these things.’ 

“«« They are spoken of then ? the people know them ?” 

“< This is how I came to hear about it,’ he replied, ‘and, of all the 
words I ever heard, these are among the few which are worth listening 
to and remembering. A poor workman among our comrades wounded 
his hand so badly, that it became a question whether it should be cut 
off or not. He was the only support of a numerous family whom he 
had assisted up to that time with much courage and affection. He came 
to see us, with his hand bound up, and said to us sadly, as he watched 
us working, ‘ You are very happy to have your hands at liberty! As 
for me, I think J shall soon be obliged to go into the hospital, and my 
old mother must beg to prevent my little brothers and sisters from dying 
of hunger.’ A collection was proposed, but we were all so poor, and I, 
though born of rich parents, had so little money at my disposal, that we 
could not raise enough effectually to assist our poor comrade. Every 
one having emptied his pocket, sought to devise some means of oe 
Franz from this step. But no one could succeed, for Franz had tri 
every thing, and had met with repulse on all sides. They say that the 
king is very rich, and that his father has left him a large treasure. But 
they also say that he employs it in equipping soldiers; and as it was 
war-time, and the king was absent, and every one was afraid of coming 
to want himself, the poor people suffered greatly, and Franz could find 
no sufficient aid among the charitable. As for the uncharitable, they 
have never one deale at their disposal. Suddenly a young man in the 
workshop said to Franz, 

“Tn your place, I know what I should do, but perhaps you have not 
the courage ?’ 

“<Tt is not courage I want,’ said Franz ; ‘ what must I do ?’ 

“You must address yourself to the Jnvisibles.’ , 

“‘« Franz appeared to understand what he said, for he shook his head 
with an air of repugnance, and made no reply. Some young men, who, 
like myself, knew not what this meant, asked an explanation, and were 
answered on all sides, 

‘** You do not know the JnvisiblesZ It is easy to see that you 
are but children! The Invisibles are/people who are not seen, but who 
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nevertheless, act. They do all sorts of good and all sorts of evil. No 
one knows where they live, but there are some of them everywhere. It 
is said that they are to be found in all the four quarters of the globe, they 
assassinate many travellers, and while they assist others against the 
brigand, as these travellers are judged by them worthy of chastisement or 
protection. They are the instigators of all revolutions ; they frequent 
every court, direct all affairs, decide upon war and peace, redeem prisoners, 
relieve the unfortunate, punish the wicked, make kings tremble on their 
thrones ; in short, they are the cause of all the happiness and unhappiness 
in the world. They may perhaps have been mistaken more than once, but 
they say that their intentions are good; and besides, who can say that 
which is a misfortune to-day shall not be the cause of a great happiness 
to-morrow.’ 

“ ¢ We listened to all this with great astonishment and admiration,’ pur- 
sued Gottlieb, ‘and by degrees I understood enough to be able to tell you 
what is thought of the Invisibles among the mechanics and the poor ignorant 
people. Some say that they are wicked people, inleague with thedevil, who 
communicates to them his power, the gift of knowing hidden things, the 
“age of tempting even by the allurements of riches and honours, of which 

e has the disposal, the faculty of foreseeing the future, of making gold, of 
curing the sick, of making old people young, of raising the dead, of pre- 
venting the living from dying, for it is they who have discovered the 
philosopher's stone, and the elixir of long life. Others think that they 
are religious and benevolent men who have united their fortunes to assist 
the unfortunate, and who combine together to redress wrongs and reward 
virtue. In our workshop, every one made his remark.  ‘ It is the ancient 
order of the Templars,’ said one. ‘They are called Freemasons now,’ 
said another. ‘ No,’ said a third, ‘these are the Herrnhuters of Zinzen- 
dorf, otherwise called the Moravians, the Ancient Brothers of Union, the 
ancient Orphans of Mount Tabor ; in short, it is the old Bohemia, which 
has always existed and which threatens all the powers of Europe in secret, 
because it would make a republic of the whole world.’ 

“* Others again pretended that they were buta handful of sorcerers, 
pupils and disciples of Paracelsus, Boehmer, Swedenborg, and now of 
Schreeffer, the lemonade seller (a strange juxtaposition), who, by illusions 
and infernal practices, would govern the world, and overthrow empires. The 

ater number agreed that it was the ancient secret tribunal of free- 
judges, which had never been dissolved in Germany, and which, having 
existed in the dark for many centuries, began to lift its head proudly, and 
to make felt its arm of iron, its sword of fire, and its scales of diamond felt 
and acknowledged. 

“* As for Franz, he hesitated to apply to them, because, said he, when 
once any one has accepted a benefit from them, he finds himself bound to 
them for this life and the next, to the great injury of his salvation, and 
to the great peril of his relations. Nevertheless, necessity overcame fear. 
One of our comrades, he who had given him the advice, and who was 
strongly suspected of belonging to the Invisibles, though he as strongly 
denied it, gave him in secret the means of making what he called the 
signal of distress. We have never learnt in what this signal consisted. 
Some say that Franz traced a cabalistic sign with his blood on his door ; 
others that he went, at midnight, to a mound between four roads, at the 
foot of a cross, where a cavalier in black appearedtohim. Finally, there 
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were some who spoke simply of a letter which he had deposited in the 
hollow of an old weeping willow, at the entrance to a cemetery. One 
thing is certain that he received assistance, that his family were enabled 
to wait for his cure without having recourse to begging, and that they 
had the means of consulting a skilful surgeon, who saved his hand. Of 
the Invisibles he never said a word, except that he continually blesses them. 
And this, my sister, is how I learned for the first time the existence of 
these terrible and benevolent beings.’ 

“« But you, who are better taught than these young workmen,’ I said 
to Gottlieb, ‘ What do you think of the Invisibles? Are they sectarians, 
charlatans, or conspirators ?’ 

“Here Gottlieb, who until this had expressed himself with perfect 
clearness, fell back into his customary incoherencies, and I could draw 
nothing from him, but that they were beings of a truly invisible and im- 
palpable nature, who, like God and the angels, could not communicate 
with men, save through borrowing certain appearances. 

“¢It is evident,’ he said to me, ‘that the end of the world is drawing 
near. Manifest signs forebode it. Anti-Christ is born, There are those 
who say he is in Prussia, and that he is called Voltaire ; but I do not 
know this Voltaire, and it may easily be some one else, since V. is not 
W., and the name which Anti-Christ is to bear among men is to com- 
mence with this letter, and will be German.* While waiting for the 
prodigies which are to take place in the course of a century, God, who 
takes no ostensible part in every thing—God, who is eternal silence+— 
creates among us beings of a superior nature, both for good and bad, 
occult powers, angels and demons ; these to tempt the just, those to cause 
them to triumph. And then, the combat between the two principles is 
already begun. The king of evil, the father of error and ignorance, de- 
fends himself in vain. The archangels have bent the bow of science and 
truth; their arrows have pierced the cuirass of Satan :—Satan still rages 
and fights, but soon he will renounce falsehood, change his nature ; and 
instead of the impure blood of reptiles, he will feel circulating in his veins 
the dew of forgiveness. Here is the clear, certain explanation of all the 
incomprehensible and terrifying things which occur in the world. Evil 
and good are combating in a superior region, inaccessible to the efforts 
of man. Victory and defeat hover above us without any thing human 
having power over them. Frederick of Prussia attributes to the force of 
arms successes which destiny alone has accorded to him until the time has 
arrived when he shall be destroyed, or exalted, according to its concealed 
purpose. Yes, I tell you, it is quite natural that men should under- 
stand nothing of what takes place upon the earth. They see impiety 
taking the precedence of faith, and vice versa. They suffer oppression, 
misery, and all the curses of discord, while their prayers are unheard, 
while no miracles of the old religion intervene. They no longer a 
upon any thing ; they quarrel without knowing why. They walk blind- 
folded towards a precipice. It is the Invisibles who urge them forward ; 
but, as in the beginning of Christianity, no one knows whether the prodi- 
gies which mark their mission be from God, or the devil. Simon, the 
magician, appeared to many men to be as powerful, as divine, as Christ. 
I tell you that all these prodigies come from God, since Satan could not 


* This may be Weishaupt. .4fe was born in 1748. 
¢ An expression of Jacqu¢ Boehmer.—Editor’s Note. 
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accomplish them without his permission, and that among those who are 

called the Invisibles, there are some who act under the direct influence of 

the Holy Spirit, while others receive the power in a wicked form, and do 
believing they are doing ill.’ 

“« This is a very abstruse explanation, my dear Gottlieb ; is it Jacques 
Beehmer’s or your own?’ 

“<¢Tt is his, if one may say so ; it is mine, if his inspiration had not 
suggested it to me.’ 

“«¢ Well, Gottlieb, here I am no further than before, since I know not 
if these Invisibles are good or bad angels where I am concerned.’ 

“ May 12.—-The prodigies are indeed beginning, and my destiny is 
in the hands of the Invisibles. Like Gottlieb, I ask, ‘ Are they of God 
or the devil.” To-day Gottlieb was called by the sentinel who guards 
the esplanade, and who keeps his round upon the small bastion which 
terminates it. This sentinel, according to Gottlieb, is no other than an 
Invisible, a spirit. The proof is, that Gottlieb, who knows all the sen- 
tinels, and who talks with them freely, when they amuse themselves by 
ordering shoes, has never seen this one before, and then, too, appeared 
to him to be of a stature more than human, while his face wore an unde- 
finable expression. 

“* Gottlieb,’ he said to him, speaking in a very low voice, ‘ La Por- 
porina must be delivered in three nights. This depends upon you, you 
must take the keys of her chamber from the pillow of your mother, lead 
her across your kitchen, and bring her here, to the oak of the esplanade. 
There I will take charge of the rest. Give her notice that she may be 


ready ; and remember that if you are wanting in prudence and zeal, she, 
you, and I, are lost.’ : 

This is the point to which I am arrived. This news rendered me ill 
with excitement. I have been in a fever all through the night—all 
through the night, I have heard the fantastic violin. ‘To fly! to quit this 
gioony prison, to escape, above all, from the terror this Mayer causes me! 


Ah! if my life alone were to be risked for this, 1 am ready ;. but what 
will be the consequences of my flight to Gottlieb, to this sentinel whom I 
know not, and who so gratuitously devotes himself to my service ; in 
short, to those unknown accomplices who are about to take upon them a 
new charge? I tremble, I hesitate, I can decide upon nothing. I am 
still writing to you without thinking of preparing for my flight. No! I 
will not fly, at least, without being assured as to the fate of my friends 
and protectors. This poor Gottlieb has made up his mind to all. When 
‘IT ask him if he has no fears, he replies that he would suffer martyrdom 
with joy for me ; and when to this I add that perhaps it will grieve him 
never to see me again, he adds that that is his answer, and that I know 
not what he intends doing. Besides, he looks upon all this as a command 
from Heaven, and he obeys without reflection the unknown power which 
urges him on. But I attentively read the billet of the Invisibles, which 
I received some days ago, and I fear lest the counsel of this sentinel should 
be the snare which I am to distrust—I have still forty-eight hours before 
me. If Mayer should appear again, I shall risk all, if he contrive to 
forget me, and I have no better guarantee than the warning of a stranger, 
I shall remain. 

“* May 13.—Oh! decidedly, I shall trust to destiny—to the Providence 
which sends me unhoped-for aid. _I will go—I will lean upon the power- 
ful arm which offers to protect me! .. As 1 was walking this morning upon 
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the esplanade, where I ventured, in the hope of receiving from the spirits 
who surround me some new revelation, I looked towards the bastion where 
the sentinel is. There were two, one on guard, his musket upon his 
shoulder ; the other, coming and going, as though he were searching 
for something. The large figure of the last attracted my attention ; it 
did not seem altogether unknown to me. But I could only look at him 
by stealth, and at every turn in my walk, I was obliged to turn my back 
to him. At last, as I was going towards him, he also came towards us, 
as though by chance ; and, though he was upon a glacis considerably 
higher than ours, I completely recognised him, and could scarcely refrain 
from crying out. It was Karl, the Bohemian, the deserter whom I saved 
from the claws of Mayer in the forest of Bohemia ; the Karl whom I 
had afterwards seen at Koswald, in Moravia, at the house of Count 
Haditz, and who sacrificed to me a project of formidable vengeance... . 
He is a man devoted to me, body and soul, and whose large face, flat 
nose, red beard, and glassy eyes appeared to me to-day as beautiful as the 
features of the angel Gabriel. 

** «It is he,’ said Gottlieb, in a whisper, ‘it is the emissary of the Invi- 
sibles, an Invisible himself, I am certain ! at least he could be if he would. 
It is your deliverer, it is he who will take you hence, to-night.’ 

“ y heart beat so quickly, that I could scarcely sal : tears of joy 
escaped from my eyes. To hide my emotion from the other sentinel, I 
approached the parapet withdrawing from the bastion, and feigning to 
contemplate the herbs in the moat. I saw, however, by stealth Karl 
and Gottlieb exchanging a few words which I could not catch. After 
a few moments, Gottlieb returned to me, and said rapidly :— 

“« He is coming down here, he is going to our kitchen to drink a 
bottle of wine. Pretend to pay no attention to him. My father is gone 
out. Whilst my mother goes to fetch the wine from the canteen, do you 
enter the kitchen, as if to return to your own room, and you can speak to 
him for a moment.’ 

“In fact, when Karl had spoken for some minutes with Madame 
Schwartz, who does not disdain to refresh the veterans of the citadel to 
her own profit, I saw Gottlieb on the threshold. 1 understood that this 
was the signal, and instantly I found myself alone with Karl. Gottlieb 
had followed his mother into the canteen. ‘Poor boy! it seemed as though 
friendship had suddenly revealed to him the unceasing presence of mind 
necessary in the practices of real life. He committed a thousand awkward- 
nesses, on purpose, let fall the bottle, enraged his mother, and detained 
her long enough for me to come to an understanding with my deliverer. 

*** Signora, I am here at last, and here also you are. I was re-taken 
by the recruiters, it was my destiny. But the king recognised ne, and 
accorded me grace, for your sake, perhaps ; however, he permitted me to 
depart, even promising me some money, which, however, he has not given 
me. {I returned to the country, when I heard you were here. I sought a 
famous sorcerer to know how I could serve you; the sorcerer sent me to 
Prince Henri, and Prince Henri sent me to Spandau. There are about 
us powerful people whom I know not, but who are labouring for you. 
They spare neither money nor trouble, I assure you! In short, all is 
ready. To-morrow evening the doors will open of themselves before us. 
All that could bar our passage is gained. There are but the Schwartzes 
who are not in our interest ; but to-morrow they will sleep more soundl 


than usual, and when they awake e will already be far away. We 
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shall take Gottlieb with us, who requests to follow you; and I shall 
decamp with you; we run no risk—all is provided for. Be in readiness, 
signora, and now return to the esplanade, that the old woman may not 
find you here.’ 

“1 could but explain my gratitude to Karl by tears, and I ran away 
to hide them from the inquisitive look of Madame Schwartz. 

“Oh, my friends! I shall then see you again! I shall once more 

ress you in my arms! [ shall once more escape this terrible Mayer ! 
T shall see the wide heavens, the smiling field and woods, Venice, Italy; 
1 shall sing once more, I shall find sympathy! Oh, this prison has 
tempered my life, and renewed my heart, which was growing cold in the 
apathy of indifference. How I shall live, how I shall love, how good and 
pious I shall be! 

“ And yet, profound enigma of the human heart! I feel terrified and 
almost sad at the idea of quitting this cell, where I have passed three 
months in a perpetual effort of courage and resignation ; this esplanade 
where I have walked up and down in such melancholy reveries ; these 
old walls which appear so high, so cold, so serene in the light of the moon! 
And this large moat, whose dull water is of so fine a green, and these 
thousands of pale flowers with which the spring has strewn its banks! 
And, above all, my red-breast! Gottlieb pretends that he will follow us, 


but at that hour he will be fast asleep in his ivy, and will not perceive 
our departure. Oh, dear litttle creature ! may you be the companion and 
consolation of those who succeed me in this cell! may they protect and 
respect you as I have done! 

‘* | must try and sleep that I may be strong and calm to-morrow. I 


will seal this manuscript, which | shall take with me. I have procured, 
through Gottlieb, a fresh supply of paper, pencils, and tapers, which [ 
will leave in my hiding-place, that these riches, invaluable to prisoners, 
may evoke the joy of some one after me.” 


Here finishes the journal of Consuelo. We renew the faithful recital 
of her adventures. It is necessary to tell the reader that Karl made no 
vain boast, when he said that he was assisted and employed by powerful 
personages. Those invisible cavaliers who laboured for the deliverance 
of our heroine had freely bestowed their gold. Several turnkeys, eight or 
ten veterans, and even one officer, were engaged to remain quiet, to see 
nothing, and, in case of alarm, only to run after the fugitives for form’s 
sake. Upon the evening fixed for the escape, Karl had supped with the 
Schwartz family, and pretending to be drunk, had invited them to drink 
with him. The mother Schwartz had an ardent throat, like most women 
given to the culinary art. Her husband had no hatred to the eau-de-vie 
of his own canteen, when he drank it at the expense of another. A nar- 
cotic drug, secretly introduced by Karl into the bottle, assisted the effect of 
the strong liquor. The Schwartzes gained their bed with difficulty, and 
snored so soundly, that Gottlieb, who attributed every thing to super- 
natural influences, did not fail to think them enchanted as he approached 
them to steal the keys; Karl had returned to the bastion to keep his 
watch. Consuelo arrived without difficulty with Gottlieb as far as this 
spot, and courageously mounted the ladder of cords which the deserter 

w to her. But poor Gottlieb, who persisted in sharing her flight, 
spite of all her remonstrances, was in great embarrassment at this junc- 
ture. .He who in his attacks of somnambulism, ran like a cat on the roofs, 
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was incapable of making three active steps upon the most even ground 
now he was awake. Sustained by the conviction that he was following 
a messenger from heaven, he had no fear, and would have thrown himself 
without hesitation to the bottom of the ramparts had Karl advised him to 
do so. But his audacious confidence increased the dangers of his awk- 
wardness. He climbed at random, disdaining to see or calculate any 
thing. After having made Consuelo tremble twenty times, as twenty 
times she thought him lost, he at last attained the platform of the bastion, 
and from thence our three fugitives directed their steps across the ecorri- 
dors of that part of the citadel, where were lodged the sentinels initiated 
into their secret. They advanced without obstacle, when they suddenly 
found themselves face to face with the Adjutant Nauteuil, otherwise the 
ex-recruiter Mayer. Consuelo gave herself up for lost; but Karl pre- 
vented her from flying, saying, 

“ Fear nothing, Signora, Monsieur [Adjutant is in your interest.” 

“Stay here,” said Nauteuil, hastily, ‘“‘there is something wrong. 
L’ Adjutant Weber has taken it into his head to come and sup in our 
quarters with the old fool of a lieutenant! They are in the room you 
must cross. We must find a means of getting rid of them ; Karl, return 
quickly to your post, I will fetch you when the time comes. The lady 
will take shelter in my room. Gottlieb shall come with me. I will pre- 
tend he is walking in his sleep ; my two simpletons will run out to see 
him, and once the room is empty, | will take the key so that they shall 
not return to it.” 

Gottlieb, who did not know that he was a somnambulist, stared with 
astonishment; but Karl having signed to him to stay, he did so blindly. 
gy felt an insurmountable repugnance to entering the room of 

ayer. 

What do you fear from this man?” said Karl, in a low voice. “He 
has too large a sum to gain to think of betraying you. His advice is 
good. I return to the bastion. Too much haste would ruin us.” 

“Too much coolness and prudence may ruin us also,” thought 
Consuelo, Nevertheless she yielded. She had a weapon in her xe 
session. As she crossed the kitchen of the Schwartzes, she 

ossessed herself of a small cleaver, whose society somewhat reassured 
er. She had given Karl her money and her papers, retaining only her 
crucifix, which she was not far from regarding as an amulet. 

Mayer locked her in his room for greater security, and withdrew 
with Gottlieb. At the end of ten minutes, which appeared an age to 
Consuelo, Nauteuil came back to her, and she remarked with terror that 
he closed the door after him, and put the key in his pocket. 

“ Signora,” he said to her, in Italian; “ you have yet half-an-hour to 
wait. The rascals are drunk and will not raise the siege till the clock 
strikes one ; then the goaler who has the care of this quarter will turn 
them out.” 

“ And what have you done with Gottlieb, monsieur ?” 

“ Your friend Gottlieb is in safety behind a bundle of faggots, where 
he may sleep if he pleases, when he will, perhaps, walk all the better as 


he follows you.” 
“ Karl will have notice given him, will he not ?” 
“ Unless I would have him ” replied the adjutant, with an 


expression which appeared diabolical to Consuelo ; ‘ 1 must take care not 
to leave him there. Are you oy ag me, signora?” 
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“ T cannot prove my gratitude to you now, monsieur ;” replied Con- 
suelo, with a coldness under which she vainly sought to disguise her dis- 
gust; “ but I hope shortly to acquit myself honourably towards you.” 

“ Pardieu! You may acquit yourself at once,” (Consuelo made a 
movement of horror), “ by showing me a little friendship,” added Mayer, 
in a tone of gross cajolery. ‘Here see, if I were not an impassioned 
lover of women... . pa | if you were not so pretty a person, I should 
be very culpable thus to neglect my duties to aid in your escape. Do 
you think it is the love of gain which has tempted me to this? Baste! I 
am rich enough to dispense with a bribe—Prince Henri is not powerful 
enough to save me from a cord or perpetual imprisonment, if I should be 
discovered. At all events, my bad look-out will ensure my disgrace, my 
removal to a fortress less agreeable, more distant from the capital... . 
All this requires some consolation. Come, do not be too proud. You 
know that I am enamoured of you. I have a tender heart! but this is 
no reason why you should abuse my weakness; you are no nun or bigot! 
No doubt, you are a charming actress, and I will engage that you did 
not achieve your first step without bestowing a little tenderness upon 
your manager. Pardieu! if you have sung before Maria Theresa, as 
they say, you have crossed the boudoir of the Prince de Kauritz. Here 
are in a less splendid apartment; but I hold liberty in my 

ands, and liberty is more precious than the favour of an empress.” 

“Ts this a threat, monsieur?"’ replied Consuelo, pale with indignation 
and disgust. 

“ No, it is a prayer, beautiful signora.” 

“I hope it is not a condition?” 


“ Not at all! Fie! that would be an indignity,” replied Mayer, with 


an impudent irony, and approaching Consuelo with open arms. 
Consuelo, terrified, flew to the other side of the room. Mayer fol- 

lowed her. She saw that she was lost if she did not sacrifice humanity 

to honour, and, suddenly inspired by the terrible pride of - women, 


she received the embrace of the base Mayer, by plunging the point of her 
knife into his breast. Mayer was very fat, and the wound was not dan- 
gerous; but when he saw his blood flow, being as cowardly as he was 
sensual, he thought himself killed, and fell prostrate on the bed, mur- 
muring, “ I am assassinated, I am lost!’’ Consuelo really believed she had 
killed him, and almost fainted herself. After a few moments of silent 
terror, she ventured to approach him, and, seeing him motionless, re- 
solved to pick up the key of the room, which he had let fall at his feet. 
Scarcely was it in her hand, ere she felt her courage return, and unhe- 
sitatingly quitting the room, she sprung at hazard into the passage. She 
found all the doors open before her, and descended a staircase without 
knowing whither it led. But her legs failed her when she heard the 
alarm-bell sound, a few moments after the roll of the drum, and then 
that cannon which had so terrified her on the night when Gottlieb’s som- 
nambulism had caused an alarm. She fell on her knees on the last step, 
and, joining her hands, invoked the protection of God for Gottlieb and 
the generous Karl. Separated from them, after having allowed them to 
expose themselves to death for her sake, she no longer felt any courage, 
any desire for safety. Heavy and hurried steps sounded in her ears, the 
light of torches flared before her eyes; and she knew not whether they 
were real or imaginary, but gliding into a corner, lost all conscious- 
ness, 
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Or, dist Pantagruel, faisons ung transon de bonne chiere, et beuvons, je vous 
en prie, enfans—car il faict beau boire tout ce mois. 
RaBevats. Gargantua. Liv. TI. Ch. xxx. 


On the day succeeding. the events. previously related, and about 
two hours before noon, the interior of .the Falcon in the Rue Pe- 
lican, presented a scene’of much bustle and. animation. The tables 
were covered with viands; the benches with guests. The former 
consisting of every variety of ‘refection, liquid and solid, proper. to 
a substantial Parisian breakfast of the sixteenth century ; from the 
well-smoked ham ‘of Bayonne, and savoury sausage of Bologna, to 
the mild potage de levrier, and unctuous’ soupe de prime. The 
latter exhibiting every shade of character, from the roystering 
student (your scholars have always been great tavern hunters,) 
and sottish clerk of the Basoche, to the bufl-jerkined musqueteer, 
and strapping sergeant of the Swiss guard. 

The walls resounded:with the mingled clatter of the trencher, 
the flagon, and the dice-box—with the shouts of laughter, and 
vociferations of the company, and with the rapid responses of the 
servitors. The air reeked with the fumes of tobacco, or, as it was 
then called, herbe a la reine, pimento, and. garlic. Pots of wa 
mel, hippocras, and’ wine, served to allay the thirst which the 
salt meats (compulsoires de beuvettes, according to Rabelais) very 
naturally provoked, and many a deep draught was that morning 
drained to the‘health of Dame Fredegonde, the presiding divinity 
of the Falcon.! . Ro sid wes, 

In saying that the wines of ‘Dame Fredegonde.were generally 
approved, we merely repeated: the opinion: of,every member of 
the University of ‘Paris, whose: ets were not utterly exhausted 
of the necessary métal ferruginé, and in averring that her charms 
were the universal theme of admiration, we reiterated the senti- 
ments of every jolly lansquenet, or Gascon captain of D’Epernon’s 
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* Quarante Cing,’ whose pike had at any time been deposited at 
her threshold, or whose spurs jingled upon her hearth. 

Attracted by the report of her comeliness, half the drinking 
world of Paris flocked tothe Falcon. It was the haunt of all lovers 
of good cheer, and a buxom hostess. 

Ah! comme on entrait 
Boire a son cabaret! 

Some women there are who look old in their youth, and grow 
young again as they advance in life : and of these was Dame Fre- 
degonde. At eighteen she did not appear so young, or so inviting, 
as at eight-and-thirty. Her person might be somewhat enlarged— 
what of that ? Many of her admirers thought her very embonpoint 
an improvement. Her sleek black tresses, — in a knot at the 
back of her head—her smooth brow, which set care and time, and 
their furrows, at defiance—her soft dimpled chin—her dark laugh- 
ing eyes, and her teeth, white as a casket of pearls, left nothing to 
be desired. You could hardly distinguish between the ring of your 
silver real upon her board, and the laughter with which she received 
it. To sum up her perfections in a word—she was a widow. As 
Dame Fredegonde, notwithstanding her plumpness, had a very 
small waist, and particularly neat ancles, she wore an extremely 
tight boddice, and a particularly short vertugardin ; and as she was 
more than suspected of favouring the persecuted Huguenot party, 
she endeavoured to remove the impression by wearing at her girdle 
a long rosary of beads terminated by the white double cross of 
the League. 

Among her guests, upon the morning in question, Dame Frede- 
gonde numbered the Sorbonist, the Bernardin, the disciples of 
Harcourt and Montaigu, and one or two more of the brawling and 
disputatious fraternity, whose companionship we have for some 
time abandoned, ‘These students were regaling themselves upon a 
Gargantuan gammon of ham, and a flask of malvoisie. At some 
distance from this party, sat Blount, together with his faithful 
attendant Druid, oes with his enormous paws placed upon his 
master’s knees, and his nose familiarly thrust upon the board, re- 
ceived no small portion of the huge chine of beef destined for the 


Englishman's repast. Next to Blount, appeared Ogilvy, and next 


to the Scot, but as far removed from his propinquity as the limits 
of the bench would permit, sat a youth whose features were con- 
cealed from view by a broad hat, and who seemed, from his general 
restlessness and impatience of manner, to be ill at ease in the society 
in which accident, rather than his own choice, had thrown him. 
Passing over the remainder of the company, we shall come at 
once to a man-at-arms of a very prepossessing exterior, who had 
established himself in close juxta-position with the buxom hostess. 
There was nothing very remarkable in the costume of this hero. 
A stout buff jerkin, a coarse brown serge cloak, a pointed felt hat 
with a single green feather, a long estoc, and buff boots with great 
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spurs,—this was the sum total of it. But there was an ease and 
grace in his deportment, a fire in his eye, and a tone in his voice, 
that seemed scarcely to belong to the mere common soldier, whose 

b he wore. His limbs were well proportioned—his figure tall 
and manly—his complexion ruddy me sunburnt—his bearing easy 
and unrestrained, and his look that of one more accustomed to 
command than serve. He had immense moustaches—a pointed 
beard—a large nose slightly hooked, and eyes of a very amorous 
expression, and taken altogether, he had the air of a person born 
for conquest, whether of the fair sex or of kingdoms. His wa 
of making love was of that hearty straightforward kind which 
carries all before it. Assured of success, he was, as a matter of 
course, assuredly successful. Dame Fredegonde found him perfectly 
irresistible. Her last lover, the strapping Swiss sergeant, who saw 
himself thus suddenly supplanted, was half frantic with jealousy, 
and twisting his fingers in the long black beard that descended to 
his belt, appeared to meditate with his falchion the destruction of 
his fortunate rival. 

So far as splendour of accoutrements went, the Swiss had 
decidedly the we No magpie was ever finer. His casaque, 
which gave additional width to his shoulders, already broad enough, 
was slashed with red and blue stripes, and girded with a broad red 
band, tied in a knot and hanging down in points. One of his 
stockings was red, the other white. A red garter crossed his knee. 
His barret cap had a projecting steel neb like that of a modern 
chasseur, with a tuft of scarlet-dyed horsehair dangling behind. 
Around his throat he wore a huge ruff, down which his beard flowed 
like a dark river. His sword resembled a Moorish scimitar, 
while against the table by his’ side rested a halbert with a double- 
axe head. But neither his parti-coloured raiments, his beard, nor 
his gestures could draw from Dame Fredegonde a single smile of 
encouragement. She was completely monopolised by the invin- 
cible owner of the buff jerkin, 

Meanwhile, the scholars had finished their malvoisie, and were 
calling loudly for a fresh supply. ‘‘ Hola! pulchra tabernaria 

ueen of the cellar!’ shouted the Sorbonist, drumming on the 
table to attract Dame Fredegonde’s attention. ‘‘ More wine here 
—Bordeaux, I say—ex templo ! Leave off love-making for awhile 
—tear yourself from the arms of that jolly gendarme, if you can, 
like Helen from the embraces of Paris, et nobis prond funde Falerna 
mani. To the cellar, good dame—sine Cerere et Baccho—you 
know the rest ; et amphoram capacem fer cito. Draw it neat and 
stint not: respice personam, pone duo; bus non est in usu, as 
the good Grandgousier saith. e are ina great hurry, and as 
thirsty as sand-beds. Sang de Cabres! pe our hostess is 
deaf. The combat we came to see will be over before we have done 
breakfast. Hola!—hola—ho!” 

“« And we shall look as foolish as we did yesterday,” added the 
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Bernardin, thumping upon the board with allhis might, ‘* when we 
found ourselves on the wrong side of the gate of the college of 
Navarre, during Crichton’s disputation. Body of Bacchus! I faint 
like a traveller in Arabia the Stony. Have compassion, speciosis. 
sima Fredegonda—your cups are as far apart as the trieteric orgies, 
The tourney was proclaimed by the heralds to take place at noon, 
and it is now nine o’ the clock. By the love you bear the Béjaunes 
of the University, use some despatch, or surrender to us the key 
of the cellar.” 

‘The scaffoldings are erected, and the barriers raised,” cried 
Harcourt. ‘I saw the carpenters and tapestry-makers at work; 
the whole facade of the Louvre looking towards the gardens blazes 
with silk and scutcheons. Cavaliers and pages are thronging 
thither in all directions. "Twill be a glorious sight! I would not 
miss it for my bachelor’s gown.” 

“Nor I,” rejoined Montaigu—‘t Mordieu! we shall see how 
Crichton comports himself to-day. It is one thing to war with 
words, and another with swords. He may find the brave Prince of 
Mantua a better match for him than our sophisters.” 

‘‘He has only to deal with Gonzaga, as he dealt with some 
dozen of your classes yesterday,” observed Ogilvy, in a scornful 
tone, ‘* to ensure himself as cheap a victory as he then obtained.” 

‘* Ah !—are you there, mon brave Ecossois,” cried the Sorbonist 
—‘‘I did not notice you before. But one has only to whisper the 
name of their patron saint, Crichton, and up starts a Scot, when one 
least expects such an apparition. However, I am glad to see you, 
Sieur Ogilvy—we have an account to settle together.” 

‘The sooner we arrange it then, the better,” cried Ogilvy, draw- 
ing his dagger, and springing across the bench. ‘I thought you 
and your rascal rout had met with your deserts at the scourge of 
the hangman of the Petit Chatelet; but I care not if your chastise- 
ment be reserved for my hands. Defend yourself, villain.” 

“ Not till I have eaten my breakfast,” replied the Sorbonist with 
considerable phlegm—* As soon as I have finished my meal, I 
will assuredly do you the honour of cutting your throat. Sede 
interim, queso. We are not now in the Rue de Feurre, or the 
Pré-aux-Clercs, but in the jurisdiction of the Provost of Paris—and 
under the noses of the watch. I have no intention of baulking 
your humour, Messire Ecossois, but I have no fancy for exhibiting 
myself in the Pilori des Halles to please you.” 

‘ Dastard,” cried Ogilvy, “ will not a blow move you ?” And 
he was about to deal the Sorbonist a buffet, when Dame Frede- 
gonde, who had witnessed this altercation with some alarm, sud- 
denly flung herself between the disputants. ; 

“ Holy Saint Eloi !” she cried, in a loud tone—“a brawl at this 
time of the day—and in my reputable house too. I can — 
credit my senses. Put up your swords instantly, messires, or Iw 
summon the watch, and give you all into its charge. Ah! you 
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think I only threaten—you shall see. Maitre Jacques,” she added, 
addressing the Swiss sergeant, “this is your business. Let tran- 
quillity be restored.” 

Maitre Jacques, somewhat gratified to be at length called into 
notice by his inconstant mistress, stretched out his hand, and 
without altering his position, dragged Ogilvy towards him, and 
instantly disarmed him with as much ease apparently as another 
would have taken a stick from a child, or removed its sting from a 
wasp. Blount, who was a great admirer of feats of strength, could 
not refuse a murmur of approbation at the sergeant’s singular 
exhibition of vigour. 

“You shall have your sword again when you have recovered 
your temper,” said Maitre Jacques. ‘‘ By my beard,” he added, 


scowling at the scholars, ‘‘ I will brain with my halbert the first of 


you who draws his sword.” 

Ogilvy regarded the athletic Swiss for an instant, with eyes 
glowing with indignation, and as if meditating a reprisal. But 
a gentle voice from the bench recalled him to his seat ; and tran- 
quillity was once more restored. 

The soldier, who had watched the dispute and its issue with much 
nonchalance, now addressed Dame Fredegonde, as she returned to 
his vicinity. 

“What tourney is this, ma mie!” he said, “of which these 
brave scholars have just now spoken? You know I am only 
just arrived in Paris with the King of Navarre’s envoy, and know 
nothing of court news. Who is this Crichton ? What doth the 
Prince of Mantua, if I have heard yon student aright, in Paris? 
And above all, what are the grounds of quarrel between the com- 
batants ?”’ 

“Do you expect me to answer all those inquiries in a breath, 
messire?” replied Dame Fredegonde, laughing. ‘“ You need not 
assure me you are a stranger in Paris, since you question me about 
the Seigneur Crichton. Who is he ? He is handsome enough to 
be a prince. But I believe he is only a Scottish gentleman. Heis, 
however, the finest gentleman eyes were ever set upon. The Seig- 
neurs Joyeuse, D’Epernon, and Saint-Luc, and others of his 
majesty’s favourites are not to be i vas with him. He is as 
witty as he is handsome, and as wise as he is witty. Yesterday he 
had a great disputation with the heads of the University, and they 
have not had a word to say for themselves since. To-day he jousts 
with the Prince of Mantua in the gardens of the Louvre at noon, 
and I warrant me, he will come off victorious. In short, he has but 
to speak and you are dumb-founded—to draw his sword, and his 
enemy drops at his feet—to look at alady, and straightway she falls 
into his arms.” pM oi 

“¢ Of a verity, a most accomplished cavalier,” said the soldier, with 
a smile, “ but you have not yet told me the occasion of his difference 
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with the young Prince of Mantua. What is their cause of quarrel, 
sweetheart ? ell me that ?” 

‘No one can tell to a certainty,” replied Dame Fredegonde, 
mysteriously ; ‘* but the challenge was given last night at the Louvre. 
Some say it is about an ltalian mistress—(here the youth near 
Ogilvy was observed to start)—some that the Seigneur Crichton 
has discovered a plot against the king’s life, in which Cosmo Rug- 
gieri, and a great lady —whom nobody dares to name—together with 
this prince are concerned, and that in consequence the Prince of 
Mantua, Vincenzo, who has been for some time at the court in 
disguise, has defied him to mortal combat. Certes, there were 
strange doings at the Hotel de Soissons last night, as the Chevalier 
du Guet informed me when he made his rounds. But that’s no 
business of mine. They do say, also, that the Seigneur Crichton’s 
life was twice endangered—first at the banquet by the jealousy of 
another great lady who is in love with him, and who poured a dose 
of poison into his wine.” 

“What great lady do you mean, ma mie? Surely not the 
queen-mother !” 

‘Holy Virgin! no,” cried Fredegonde, with a scream of 
laughter ; ‘‘ the Seigneur Crichton is hardly likely to be in love 
with her.” 

“ Who then?” 

‘* You are very inquisitive, messire. How can it concern you 
to know in what way queens and other great dames revenge them- 
selves on their lovers’ infidelities ?” 

‘ Ventre-saint-gris !_ It may concern me more nearly than you 
imagine. You know I am from the court at Pau—from Henn of 
Navarre. You do not mean Ais queen?” 

“ I do not mean'the Queen Louise, and you may, therefore, form 
a shrewd guess whom I do mean,” replied Dame Fredegonde, sig- 
nificantly. ‘There you will have a pretty piece of scandal to take 
back to your monarch. And, as I live, he could not look more 
blank than you do at the intelligence—ha—ha—ha !” 

“ Peste!” exclaimed the soldier, biting his lip. ‘ And it is for 
this adventurer that Marguerite refuses to leave her brother’s court, 
and to rejoin her husband.” 

‘*To be sure!—she would find your psalm-singing Béarnais 
rather dull after the gay galliard Crichton. But you look serious, 
messire ?” 

‘Your sex is enough to make one so,” replied the soldier; 
forcing a laugh. 

“Femmes sont secretes 
En amour discretes 
Doulces mygnonnettes 
Et tant bien parlantes, 
Mal sont profitables, 


Ex fort variables 
Y sont tous les diables. 
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Our good Henri will care no more about the matter than I do. 
Sead back !—those scholars are still clamorous for wine. Allow 
me to attend ~ tothe cellar? You will want some help to carry 
that mighty flagon.” 

To return to Ogilvy and his companions. Blount continued 
sedulous in his attentions to the chine; but the Scot's appetite 
was gone. He swallowed a deep draught of wine, and began 
to hack the table with a knife. To a casual remark, addressed 
to him by the Englishman, he returned a sullen response. It was 
evident he was deeply offended. But Blount did not take his 
petulance in umbrage, but continued his repast in silence, ever and 
anon bestowing a morsel of fat upon his dog. ‘The Gelosa now 
drew nearer to the wrathful Scot, and laid her hand gently upon 
his arm. Ogilvy turned his inflamed cheek towards her,-— 


‘© What would you?” he asked. 


“TT would quit this place,” said Ginevra, “a presentiment of 


misfortune, which I cannot shake off, oppresses me. The clamour 
distracts me, and I am fearful those an scholars may recognise 
me. Besides,” she added, with somewhat of reproach in her ac- 
cent, ‘you but ill fulfil your patron’s injunctions—you were to 
protect me—not to endanger my safety by provoking hostilities.” 

‘Pardon my rashness, fair maiden,” replied Ogilvy, with some 
confusion; ‘I was wrong in giving way to this foolish display of 
passion; but where the honour of Crichton is concerned, my feclings 
are irrepressible.” 

‘¢T honour you for your devotion,” returned the Gelosa ; “* and 
let not any thought of risk to me deter you from its manifestation. 


Conduct me hence, and return, if you see fitting, to avenge yourself 


upon yon insolent scholar.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” replied Ogilvy, ‘the escort from the Vicomte 
de Joyeuse which is to conduct you beyond the gates of Paris, 
and ~ om you on the route to the frontiers of Italy, is not yet 
arrived. We must await its coming. It was the Chevalier 
Crichton’s desire that we should do so. Fear nothing, fair maiden. 
I will defend you with the last drop of my blood ; nor shall 

ou again have to reproach my intemperate zeal in my patron’s 


half.” 


‘‘ My heart misgives me,” replied Ginevra, ‘‘ but since it was 


his wish, I will remain here. I feel as if I were not yet out of 


the powerof thatterrible Gonzaga. And then,” she added, timidly, 
and blushin deeply as she spoke, “shall I confess to you, signor, 
that I would willingly hazard my safety by remaining in Paris— 
nay, within the precincts of the Louvre, to witness this tourney. 
If Vincenzo fall, have nothing to fear.” 

‘‘ But from Ruggieri—from Catherine you may still apprehend 
peril,” returned Ogilvy, ‘ besides know you not that the king has 
commanded a combat a plaisance and not @ outrance ? The prince 
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may be worsted, therefore—but not slain. Your danger will not 
be diminished by the result of this conflict.” 


A burst of noisy merriment from the scholars here broke upon 
them, and the following irreverent Bacchanalian lay was slaiaah 


at 


the top of his voice by the Sorbonist; the other students join- 


ing in chorus. 


Venite Wotemus.* 


I. 

Venite, jovial sons of Hesper, 

Who from matin unto vesper, 
Roam abroad sub Domino ; 

Benedictine, Carmelite, 

Quaff we many a flask to-night 
Salutari nostro 

If the wine be, as I think, 

Fit for reverend lips to drink 
Jubilemus ei. 

Ecce bonum vinum, venite potemus ! 


II. 

Hodie, when cups are full, 

Not a thought or care should dull 
Corda vestra— 

Eat your fill—the goblet quaff, 

Sufficient is the wine thereof 
Secundum diem :— 

What care I—if huge in size 

My paunch should wax ?—it testifies 
Opera mea, 

Venite potemus ! 


Ii, 


Quadraginta years and more 

I’ve seen ; and jolly souls some score 
Proximus fui ; 

And life throughout, have ever thought, 

That they, who tipple ale that’s naught, 

rrant corde: 

Yea, in my choler waxing hot, 

I sware sour beer should enter not 
In requiem meam. 

Ecce bonum vinum, venite potemus! 


The re-appearance of Dame Fredegonde, and the soldier bearing 
a capacious stoup of claret, had given rise to this effusion of the 
Sorbonist ; and as each goblet was now filled to the brim, after 
having been previously emptied, general hilarity prevailed among 
the thirsty scions of the university. The Bernardin insisted upon 
the soldier taking a seat beside him, and the Sorbonist deemeg “ 


* Adapted from an old French ZJmatatoyre Bachique. 
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incumbent upon him to present a flagon of the ruby fluid to 
Maitre Jacques, who drained it in a breath. 
‘‘Lans tringue!” cried the scholar of Harcourt, slapping the 
Idie the shoulder, “I drink ‘he ive 
soldier on the shoulder, drink to thee. Thou hast given us 
good measure and good wine, 1 faith. May our buxom hostess 
never want such a cellarist—nor ourselves such a drawer—ha— 


ha! 
Remplis ton verre vuide 
Vuide ton verre plein.” 


“T will not refuse thy pledge, comrade,” replied the soldier, 
“though my brain will not brook many such strong assaults so 
early in the morning. Here is to thy election to the dignity of 
chaplain at the next Féte des Fous.” 

‘Jest not with me, compaing, but drink,” retorted Harcourt, 
angrily, ‘*it were thy safer course. Ah! thou refusest. I discern 
something of the Huguenot about thee. I heard thee tell our 
hostess just now thou wert from the head-quarters of the Béarnais. 
One might guess as much from thy neglect of the flask, and devo- 
tion to the petticoats—dignum patella operculum. Ah! if it were 
ever to occur that thy master should be King of France, a pretty 
time we should have of it! The good old days of Francois I. 
would be revived with a vengeance. Not a husband in Paris could 
rest in his bed. The saints defend us from such a consummation. 
Well, I bear him no ill-will—here’s to Alcandre.” 

** Maranatha!” exclaimed the Sorbonist, ‘‘ that must not pass. 
We will be Catholic even in our cups. ‘Thy pledge is heretical 
and schismatic. Rather let us drink confusion to the Béarnais, the 
Reform, and the Church of Geneva; and success to the League, the 
true Church, and the brave Balafré !” 

‘“‘'To the Holy Union!” cried the Bernardin. 

“ To the Pope!” shouted Montaigu. 

‘To Beelzebub!” roared Harcourt. ‘ I will hurl my wine-cup 
in his face who refuses my pledge—Henri of Navarre, and the 
Huguenot cause !” 

‘“ By the mass, I scent heresy in thy pledge, and refuse it,” 
returned the Sorbonist. ‘The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when he received the contents of the scholar of Harcourt’s flagon 
in his face. 

In an instant all wasconfusion. Swords were drawn and crossed, 
and the table nearly upset in the confusion that ensued; but, by 
the united efforts of Blount, who had now formed one of the 
party, and the Swiss sergeant, the combatants were separated, and 
tranquillity for the second time restored. The cause of the dis- 
turbance, meantime, our nonchalant soldier, so far from taking any 
share in the struggle, leaned back in his chair, and indulged in an 
immoderate fit of ughter. 

“ How now, thou insensible varlet!” cried Harcourt, whose 
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furious countenance and ruffled demeanour presented a singular 
contrast to his companion’s apathy; “ hast thou never a sword to 
draw in thy sovereign’s behalf, or grace enough to thank him who 
is ready to fight thy battles for thee? By my soul, I was wrong. 
Brother of the Sorbonne, thy hand. Thou wert in the right to 
object to my rascal pledge. Ventre-saint-Quintin! from a Hugue- 
not one gets neither aid nor acknowledgment.” 

« The quarrel was of thine own seeking, comrade,” returned the 
soldier, with increased merriment; ‘* I pressed thee not into m 
service—the good cause of the Reformed Faith needs no on 
blustering advocate as thou; and the Béarnais will not laugh a 
whit the less loudly because one sot drinks to his success, and 
another to his confusion.” 

« Fairly spoken,” cried Montaigu, “ for a Huguenot our re- 
formado hath the air of an honest fellow. A truce to raillery, 
comrades! Favete linguis. These brawls interfere with drinking. 
Let us have a song to restore us to harmony. Chantons, beuvons 
ung motet, as glorious old Rabelais hath it.” 

‘¢ Entonnons,” cried the others, laughing. 

‘¢ What shall it be?” asked the soldier. 


“ Le chanson de Ja Peronelle, 
La vie de Monsieur Saint Frangoys, 
La Confiteor des Angloys, 


or the merry burden of some farce, sotie, or joyous discourse?” 
“ La Réformeresse, for instance,” retorted Montaigu, vociferating 
at the top of his vo1ce— 


“ To Paris, that good city, 

Navarre’s young king is come, 

And flock forth the damsels pretty, 
At the beating of his drum. 

But the fairest ’mid the crowd, sirs, 
The loveliest of the lot, 

Is a nymph, who cries aloud, sirs, 
To the church, sire, you go not, 

Huguenot ! 


“Fen give us what thou wilt, my puissant Hector: so thy 
strains savour not of the nasal melodies of Théodore Beza, or the 
canticles of Clément Marot, they will be right welcome.” 

‘¢ Lend me your voices in full chorus, then,” replied the soldier, 


“and respond to my litany.” And, in a deep tone, he sang as 


follows :— 
From all men, who, counsel scorning, 
To the tavern hie at morning 
With Latin base their talk adorning, 
Libera nos Domine. 


From all those, who night and day, 

Cards and raiment cast away, 

At cards and dice and other play, 
Libera nos Domine. 
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“* Satis superque,” shouted Montaigu, “ thy rogation toucheth 
me too nearly, as testifieth the tattered state of my exponibles, to 
be altogether satisfactory—Hei mihi! 


, i ; 
Alea, vina, Venus, tribus his sum factus egenus. 


Sed parum est. I have still a few liards left, and when my pouch 
is utterly evacuate, I can turn Huguenot or hang myself—it mat- 
ters little which. In the meantime ;” and heve the reckless youth 
_once more broke into song :— 


Sona of the Scholar.* 
I 


A jolly life enough I lead—that is semper quam possum ; 
When mine host inviteth me, I answer ecce assum ! 
Women, wine, and waissailry dubens libenter colo, 

And after meals to pass the time chartis ludisque volo, 
Unluckily these games are not omnino sine dolo. 


II. 


Wine to tipple I conceive guod fui gencratus, 
Treasure to amass, indeed, I doubt if I was natus, 
Never yet with coin enough was I /ocupletatus, 
Or, with a superfluity, vehementer excitatus— 
Despice divitias si vis animo esse beatus. 


III. 


Whither are my raiments fled? amice mi !—si queris ? 
Quaffed they were in flowing cups in tempore (heu!) veris ; 
Thus am I obliged to roam subhorridus per vicos, 

Herding amidst truand rogues et alios iniquos : 

Cum fueris felix multos numerabis amicos ! 


‘¢ Bellissime !” cried the soldier, “ thy case is a hard one, I must 
needs admit, comrade. But thou art a likely lad, and I promise 
thee, if thou wilt accompany me to the King of Navarre’s camp, 
whither I set out this morning, and wilt forswear thy roystering 
habits, and embrace the true doctrine, I will put thee in a way of 
lining thy pouch with weightier pieces than any it now holds, and 
of replacing thy threadbare apparel with the hacquetoon and 
habergeon of the Bourbon.” ies 

“Weighty blows are said to abound more than weighty rem in 
thy king's psalm-singing camp,” returned Montaigu, “and I must 
be bribed by present payment if I vend my soul to Messire Sa- 
thanas. But come,” he added, filling his goblet; “ let us drink 
between our songs, and sing between our draughts. /®dipol! my 


* An adaptation of a few verses of a Macaronic poem of little merit, entitled 
Des fames, des dez, et de la taverne, appended to the last edition of the Fabliaur et 
Contes des Poéttes Frangois. eae 
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jolly missioner ad partes infidelium, thou hast the throat of a 
nightingale, and warblest a song divincly; and as thou art char 
of the flask! wilt have the more leisure to divert us with another 
stave.” 

“ Ventre-saint-gris,” muttered the soldier, smiling to himself ; 
“‘ could my faithful Rosni have foreseen, that, during his absence, 
I should play the lover to a buxom aubergiste, the buffoon to a 
pack of losel scholars, and the rebel to myself, I had not escaped 
a2 lecture as long as ever John Calvin pronounced from his pulpit 
at Geneva. No matter: the monotony of life must be relieved; 
and he is @ wise man who makes the most of the passing mo- 
ment.” ; 

With this philosophical reflection, he yielded to the scholar’s 
importunities. It has been observed before, that his countenance 
was remarkable for its frankness and cordiality. It had, besides, 
an indescribable expression of comic humour, which broadened 
and brightened as he proceeded with his vocal performance, into 
a clow of such irresistible drollery, that his auditors were almost 
convulsed with laughter; and, as real mirth is always contagious, 
the infection was speedily communicated to every guest of the 
Falcon, the pensive and dolorous Ogilvy not excepted. 


The Chrontcle of Gargantua: 
SHOWING HOW HE TOOK AWAY THE GREAT BELLS OF NOTRE-DAME. 


I, 
Grandgousier was a toper boon, as Rabelais will tell ye, 
Who, once upon a time, got drunk with his old wife Gargamelly : 
Right royally the bout began (no queen was more punctilious 
‘Than Gargamelle) on chitterlings, botargos, godebillios !* 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golpnolp, golpnolo! 


Il 
They licked their lips, they cut their quips—a flask then each selected ; 
And with good Greek, as satin sleek, their gullets they humected. 
Nang stave and jest, the flask they pressed—but ere away the wine went, 
Occurred most unexpectedly Queen Gargamelle’s confinement! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! quipnolv, golnnolo! 


III. 


No sooner was GARGANTUA born, than from his infant throttle, 
Arose a most melodious cry to his nurse to bring the bottle! 
Whereat Grandgousier much rejoiced—as it seemed, unto his thinking, 
A certain sign of a humour fine for most immoderate drinking! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 


* Gandebillaux sont grasses trippes de coiraux. Coiraux sont beeufz engresses 


ah criche, et prés guimaulx, Prés guimaulx sont qui portent herbe deux foys 
an, 
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IV, 
Gargantua shot up, like a tower some city looking over! 
His full-moon visage in the clouds, leagues off, ye might discover! 
His gracious person he arrayed—I do not mean to laugh at ye— 
With a suit of clothes, and great trunk hose, of a thousand ells of taffe 


. tt sfigabene ty. 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 


V. 


Around his waist Gargantua braced a belt of silk bespangled, 
And from his hat, as a platter flat, a long blue feather dangled ; 
And down his hip, like the mast of ship, a rapier huge descended, 
With a dagger keen, stuck his sash between, all for ornament intended. 


Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golpnolo! 


VI. 


So learned did Gargantua grow, that he talked like one whose turn is 

For logic, with a sophister, hight Tubal Holofernes. 

In Latin too he lessons took from a tutor old and seedy, 

Who taught the “ Quid Est,” and the “ Pars,”’—one Jobelin de Bridé! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynolp, golynolo ! 


VIL. 


A monstrous mare Gargantua rode—a black Numidian courser— 

A beast so droll, of filly or foal, was never seen before, sir! 

Great elephants looked small as ants, by her side—her hoofs were cloven ! 

Her tail was like the spire at Langes—her mane like goat-beards woven! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynolp, golpnole! 


VIII. 


Upon this mare Gargantua rode ‘itil he came to Paris, — 

Which, from Utopia’s capital, as we all know, rather far is— 

The thundering bells of Notre-Dame, he took from out the steeple, 

And he hung them round his great mare’s neck in the sight of all the people 
Sing, Carimart, carimara! golpnoly, golynolo! 


1X. 
Now, what Gargantua did beside, I shall pass by without notice, 
As well as the absurd harangue of that wiseacre Janotus ; ae 
But the legend tells that the thundering bells Bragmardo brought away, sir, 
And that in the towers of Notre-Dame they are swinging to this day, sir! 
Sing, Carimara, carimari! golpnolp, golynole! 


X. 
i ’ he followed— 
Now the great deeds of Gargantua,—how his father’s foes | bi 
How hes six, with their staves and scrips, in a lettuce yee sw te 
How he got blind drank with a worthy monk, Friar Johnny of the a y 
And made huge cheer, till the wine and beer flew about his camp in runnels-— 
Sing, Carimari, carimara ! golynolp, golynolo ! 
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XI. 


How he took to wife, to cheer his life, fat Badebec the moper ; 
And by her begat a lusty brat, Pantagruel the toper! 
And did other things, as the story sings, too long to find a place here, 
Are they not writ, with matchless wit, by Alcofribas Nasier ?* 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golpnolp, golpnolo ! 


As the soldier brought his song to a close, amid the thunder- 
ing applause and inextinguishable laughter of the scholars, his own 
exhilaration was considerably damped by the sudden appearance of 
two new comers, who hadentered the cabaret, itewredl during his 
performance; and with looks sufficiently expressive of their disap- 
probation of his conduct, held themselves aloof until the termina- 
tion of his strains, when they slowly approached the table. 

The foremost of these personages was a man of middle age, and 
severe aspect, fully equipped in the accoutrements of a militar 
leader of the period; but his breast-plate, though of the brightest Mi- 
lan steel, was wholly destitute of ornament, and resembled rather, in 
its heavy and cumbrous form an antique cuirass, of the age of Bayard 
and Gaston de Foix, than the lackered and embossed armour worn 
by the knighthood of the court of France. A tall plume nodded 
upon his morion, anda long two-handed sword, called in the language 
of the tilt-yard a gagne-pain, was girded tohis thigh. The hand, 
able to wield such a blade with ease, could not, it was evident, be 
deficient in energy. From his right hip hung the long and 
trenchant dagger, termed, from its use in combat, a miséricorde. 
His companion was habited in the black Geneva cloak and band, 
constituting the attire of a preacher of the Reformed Faith. He 
was a venerable man, with silver hair streaming upon his shoulders 
from beneath his black silk calotte. His figure was bent by age 
and infirmities, and his steps needed the support of a staff; but the 
fire which yet blazed in his deep-seated gray eye, showed that the 
ardour and enthusiasm of his youthful spirit was still unextin- 

uished, 

“ Diable!” mentally exclaimed the soldier, pushing aside his seat 
and rising to greet the strangers, “ Rosni here—and my old pre- 
ceptor Doctor Florent Chrétien. Parbleu ! their arrival at this 
juncture is unlucky. But I must put the best face I can upon the 
matter.” And, as these thoughts passed rapidly through his mind, 
he reverently saluted the minister, and exchanging a significant 
look with the knight, the party adjourned to a more retired part of 
the cabaret. 

“TI did not expect to find your majesty thus occupied,” observed 
Rosni, in a tone of reproach, as soon as they were out of hearing of 
the ee ‘* Methinks the wise and valiant Henri of Navarre 
might have more profitably as well as worthily employed his 


* The anagram of Francois Rabelais. 
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leisure, than by administering to the amusements, and sharing in 
the pastimes of these unlicensed and idolatrous brawlers.” r 

“Tush, Rosni,” replied Henri of Bourbon, “I am not a mo- 
narch with these revellers; and were I to vouch any explanation 
to thee, with whom I am a king, I could offer such reasons for my 
conduct as would convince thee, that what I have done has been 
without impeachment of my ‘ valour and wisdom,’ and was merely 
undertaken to sustain my character as a soldier.” 

‘Your character as a soldier would have been better sustained 
by repressing licence than abetting it, sire,” returned Rosni, 
bluntly. “ Had I been in your majesty’s place, and these riotous 
Edomites had pressed me to make music for them, I would have 
treated them to a psalm, such as our pious Calvin hath himself 
appointed for the recreation of the faithful, or to one of those 
mournful ballads so displeasing to the enemies of our religion, 
wherein their own sanguinary atrocities are sternly set forth, and 
the sufferings of our martyrs painfully recorded.” 

“‘ And have been laughed at for thy pains,” said Henri. ‘ Trust 
me, my expedient was the wiser one.” 

At this moment the voice of the scholars again rose loud in song; 
and the following chorus reached the ears of the King of Navarre 
and his companions:— 

A merry company are we 
Who spend our lives in revelry, 
Self-nick-named Enfans-sans-souci ! 

Cric, croc, cric, croc, la, la! 

** Ohé ! soldier of the true faith,” shouted Montaigu, “ another 
song before we start for the tourney! Heed not thy captain’s 
reprimand. We will bear thee harmless.” 

“‘ Thou hearest,” said Henri, smiling, ‘‘ those enfans-sans-souci, 
as they not inaptly term themselves, are clamorous for my return. 
Ventre-saint-gris ! Rosni, I am half pe to send thee to them 
as my substitute. I would gladly see what effect one of thy doleful 
ditties would have upon their high-flown spirits. Wilt take my 
seat at yon table ?” 

*T will obey your majesty’s behests,” replied Rosni, gravely— 
‘but I wash my hands of the consequences.” 

‘*Go then,” replied Henri, laughing, ‘thou deservest some 
punishment for thy imprudence. What, in the devil’s name, in- 
duced thee to bring old Chrétien to this ‘ meeting of the mockers,’ 
and ‘seat of the scornful,’ as he would call it? Thy former ex- 
aang might have led thee to expect some such untoward acci- 

ent as the present ; and it should be rather thy business to draw a 
veil over thy sovereign’s foibles than to betray them.” 

“T shall observe more caution in future,” returned Rosni, in a 
tone of irony, “ but after his own involuntary promise of amend- 
ment, it ill became me to doubt my sovereign’s maintenance of 
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his word. Doctor Florent Chrétien, whom I chanced upon at 
the Protestant consistory in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, this 
morning, hath a matter of importance to communicate to your 
os be private ear, and to that end I ventured to bring him 
ither. 

* Thou hast done well, Rosni,” replied the king, ‘ nevertheless, 
I cannot pretermit the punishment I have imposed on thee. Hark! 
my comrades call thee—go and join them.” 

Again the chorus of the scholars arose above the general clamour; 
and the Sorbonist was heard vociferating the following verses :— 


Song of the Sorbonist. 


Death to the Huguenot! fagot and flame! 
Death to the Huguenot! torture and shame! 
Death! Death! 


Heretics’ lips sue for mercy in vain, 
Drown their loud cries in the waters of Seine! 
Drown! Drown! 


Hew down, consume them with fire and with sword! 
A good work ye do in the sight of the Lord ! 
Kill! Kill! 


Hurl down their temples! their ministers slay ! 
Let them bleed as they bled on Barthélemy’s day ! 
Slay! Slay! 


A roar of insolent laughter followed this effusion. Henri of 
Navarre bit his lips. 

** Go,” he said, frowning, “ leave me with Chrétien.” 

‘* By the holy evangel! I will make these accursed mass-mongers 
such sport as Sampson showed the Philistines,” returned Rosni. 
‘* But before I quit your presence, sire, I must acquaint you that 
your escort is in aaoas at the Porte Montmartre, and that two 
of my followers with your steed await your coming forth at the 
door of this cabaret.” 

‘* Let them wait,” answered the king, sharply, ‘I shall not set 
out upon my sey till the evening.” 

‘** How, sire?’ asked Rosni. 

“It is my intention to attend the jousts held this morning at 
the Louvre.” 

“ But your majesty—” 

“Ts resolved to have my own way—so thou mayest spare me 
further remonstrances on that head, Rosni. Not only will 1 witness 
this tourney, but break a lance at it myself in honour of the queen 
my spouse ; though I freely confess she deserves no cok at- 
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tention at my hands, after her refusal to join me where she 
deems I now am, at my court at Pau. But let that pass. There 
is a Scottish cavalier, who hath boasted, as it seems to me, some- 
what indiscreetly, of Marguerite’s favours towards him, whether 
truly or not signifies little, as I hold secresy to be the first duty of 
a gallant. I have a fancy for lowering this prattling mignon’s 
crest, the rather that he is reputed an expert tilter, and as such not 
unworthy of my lance. And it may chance if Marguerite sees her 
favourite laid low, she may change her mind as to returning with 
me. At all events I shall attend this tourney in the quality of a 
knight-adventurer. Thou shalt ride forth with me anon, and pro- 
cure me suitable equipments. My own steed will bear me bravely 
— the day.” 

. “¢ on, majesty shall commit no such folly,” replied Rosni, 

untly. 

a“ oe de Rosni,” exclaimed Henri, haughtily, “‘ we have 
honoured thee thus far with our friendship—but there are limits to 
our good-nature which even you shall not exceed.” 

** Pardon my bluntness, sire,” returned Rosni, “ but at the 
hazard of forfeiting your favour I would step between you and the 
peril to which you expose yourself thus rashly. When your faith- 
ful counsellors reluctantly consented to your coming hither on this 
fruitless embassy to a queen who loves you not, but who partakes 
of the perfidious and inconstant nature of her family—when, I 
say, they consented to your accompanying your own messengers, 
in disguise, my life was pledged for your safe return. That life is 
nothing. But upon your security, sire, cag the fate of a king- 
dom, and the prosperity of a pure and holy faith of which you are 
the defender and champion. Bethink you of the cause in which 
you have embarked—of your zealous followers--of the whole Pro- 
testant world, whose eyes are fixed upon you—bethink you also of 
the risk you run—of the inevitable consequences attendant upon a 
discovery of your presence—of your long captivity in the walls of 
the Louvre from which you have so recently escaped. Think of 
all this, and blame (if you can?) the zeal which prompts me to speak 
thus boldly.” 

‘Leave me, sir,” replied Henri, “I would speak with my old 
preceptor. You shall know my determination anon.’ 

Rosni bowed, and took the place assigned to him by the monarch 
at the table of the revellers. His arrival was greeted with loud 
laughter, and many muttered allusions from the reckless crew to his 
Huguenot principles. 

“Hark ye, messires,” said Rosni, ‘“ you have prevailed upon 
one of my troop to sing for you, and in return have favoured us 
with one of those ferocious melodies which your brethren howled 
to the thundering tocsin of the bloody day of Saint-Barthelemi. 
Ye shall now have my response. But first I charge ye let your 
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blets be filled to the brim, and drink the pledge I shall pro 
- you‘ The downfall of Antichrist, the ieieeminetions off the 
e, and the — a : be True Faith.’ Ha! 
u hesitate. By the evangel! messires, I will thrust my poignard 
fon his throat oo refuses my pledge.” So male: * drew 
his dagger and glanced fiercely round the freee: 
A stern silence succeeded this speech. e mirth of the scholars 
was suddenly checked. Each one glanced at his neighbour, as if 
he expected he would resent the insult. But no one to do so 


openly. 

“Tam with you, Sir Knight,” exclaimed Blount. “TI will see 
that all obey ae 

“The pledge!” said Rosni, seizing the scholar of Harcourt by 


the throat, and forcing him to pronounce the hateful words, and 
afterwards to wash them down with a deep draught of wine. 

‘* By Saint Thomas, thou escapest not,” cried Blount, grappling 
with the Sorbonist. 

‘‘ Not one shall escape me,” said Rosni—“ he shall drink it, or 
die the death.” 

Accordingly, seeing resistance was in vain against armed force 
like that of the knight, the scholars sullenly complied. 

“T have not yet done with ou, messires,” said Rosni, in a tone 
of mockery—* I will not insult the religion I profess, by allowing 
blasphemers, like yourselves, to take part in its holy psalms; but 
as you have rung in my ears the death-knell of our slaughtered 
saints, ye shall listen to the judgment called down from on high for 
that offence upon the head of the late treacherous and bloodthirsty 
sovereign, Charles IX. Stir not, neither offer any interruption, as 
ye would avoid a sudden and speedy doom.” 

“Lend me your dagger, Sir Knight,” said Ogilvy, unable to 
control his choler, and springing towards the table; “ and I will 
compel as attentive audience to your strains as ever was accorded 
to the sermons of our pious Knox.” 

** And as willing,” said the Benardin, with a sneer. 

“Take that in earnest of the chastisement I will inflict upon him 
who shall disobey the knight’s commands,” said Ogilvy, bestowing 
a sounding buffet upon the scholar’s cheek, adding fiercely, as he 
received the miséricorde from Rosni, “ the firstof you who speaketh 
a word of offence breathes his last.” 

Amid the glances of defiance and suppressed rage cast upon 
him by the scholars, the knight, in a deep stern tone, sang the 
following ballad :— 








Charles EX. at Montfaucon. 


I, 


“ To horse—to horse!” thus spake King Charles, “ to horse, my lords, with me ! 
Unto Montfaucon will we ride—a sight you there shall see.” | 
“ Montfaucon, sire!” said his esquire—* what sight, my liege, how mean ye ?” My | 



































“ The carcase stark of the traitor dark, and heretic Coligni.” 


Il. 


The trumpets bray, their chargers neigh a loud and glad réveillé— 

And plaudits ring, as the haughty king from the Louvre issues gaily : 
On his right hand rides his mother, with her dames—a gorgeous train— 
On his left careers his brother, with the proud Duke of Lorraine. 


III. 


Behind is seen his youthful queen—the meek Elizabeth*— 

With her damsels bright, whose talk is light of the sad, sad show of death :— 
Ah, lovely ones !—ah, gentle ones! from the scoffer’s judgment screen ye !— 
Mock not the dust of the martyr’d just, for of such was good Coligni. 


IV. 


By foot up-hung, to flesh-hook strung, is now revealed to all, 

Mouldering and shrunk, the headless trunk of the good old admiral : 
Gash-visaged Guise the sight doth please—fierce lord, was naught between ye? 
In felon blow of base Poltrot}+ no share had brave Coligni. 


V. 


“ Now, by God’s death !” the monarch saith, with inauspicious smile, 
As laughing, group the reckless troop round gray Montfaucon’s pile ; 
** From off that hook its founder shook—Enguerrand de Marigni—f{ 
But gibbet chain did ne’er sustain such burthen as Coligni.” 


* Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, an amiable and 
excellent princess, whose genuine piety presented a striking contrast to the san- 
guinary fanaticism of her tyrannical and neglectful spouse. “O mon Dieu!’ 
she cried, on the day of the massacre, of which she had been kept in ignorance ; 
** quels conseillers sont ceux-la, qui ont donné le roi tel avis? Mon Dieu! je te supplie, 
et je requiers de lui pardonner, car si tu n’en as pitié j'ai grand peur que cette offense ne 
lui soit lonnée.” 

t+ Jean J ote de Méré, the assasin of Francois de Guise, father of the Balafré, 
probably, in order to screen himself, accused Coligni and Beza of being the in- 
stigators of his offence. His flesh was afterwards torn from his bones by red-hot 
pincers, but Henri of Lorraine never considered his father’s death fully avenged 
until the massacre of the admiral. Coligni’s head was sent by Catherine do Ile- 
dicis to Rome as an offering to Gregory XIII. Upon this occasion the pope had 
a SS off, stamped with an exterminating angel and subscribed—Ugo- 
notorum Strages. 

t Pereat sud arte Perillus. Enguerrand de Marigni, grand chamberlain of 
France during the of Philippe-le-Bel, constructed the famous gibbet of 
Montfaucon, and was among the fret to giut ite horrible (aveles pa 
Sa ee ee que le bois dont on 
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VI. 
“ Back! back ! my liege,” exclaimed a page, “ with death the air is tainted, 
The sun grows hot, and see you not, good sire, the queen has fainted.” 

“ Let those retire,” quoth Charles in ire, “ who think they stand too nigh ; 
To us no scent yields such content as a dead enemy.”* 


Vil. 
As thus he spake the king did quake—he heard a dismal moan — 
A wounded wretch had crept to stretch his bones beneath that stone :— 
“ Of dying man,” groaned he, “the ban, the Lord’s anointed dread, 
My curse shall cling to thee, O king!—much righteous blood thou’st shed.” 


VIII. 
“ Now by Christ's blood !—by holy Rood !” cried Charles, impatiently; [die.” 
“ With sword and pike—strike, liegemen, strike !—God’s death ! this man shall 
Straight halbert crashed, and matchlock flashed—but ere a shot was fired— 
With laugh of scorn that wight forlorn had suddenly expired. 


IX. 
From the Louvre gate, with heart elate, King Charles that morn did ride ; 
With aspect dern did he return, quenched was his glance of pride :— 
Remorse and ruth, with serpent tooth, thenceforth seized on his breast— 
With bloody tide his couch was dyed—pale visions broke his rest !} 


As the Baron de Rosni concluded his song, a sullen murmur 
amongst the scholars, deepening as it proceeded, until it took the 
character of an angry groan. 

‘* Par la Porte d’Enfer, which once conducted the neophyte to 
our halls,” muttered Harcourt, “‘ I would as soon die with the Con- 
fession of Augsburg upon my lips as listen to such another 
ditty. Coligni’s own epitaph would make a sprightlier lay :— 

Cy gist, mais c’est mal entendu, 
Ce mot pour luy est trop honneste, 


Icy l'Admiral est pendu 
Par les pieds a faute de teste !” 


‘* Pas les pieds a faute de téte ” chorussed the others, with a 
roar of derisive laughter. 


‘* Peace, on your lives,” cried Ogilvy, with a threatening gesture. 
‘‘ By the memory of the good ‘Thomas Crucé, who slaughtered 
eighty of these schismatics with his proper hand,” whispered the 
Sorbonist to the scholar of Harcourt; ‘‘ I will wash out the affront 


put upon us, in the blood of that accursed Scot—offensam ense 
vindicabo.” 


‘* My blade shall second you,” returned Harcourt in the same 
tone. 


* Ensuite Coligni fut trainé aux fourches patibularies de Montfaucon. Le Roi 
vint jouir de ce spectacle, et s’en montra insatiable. On ne concevait pas quill 
pit resister A une telle odeur ; on le pressait de se retirer. Non dit-il, le cadavre 
d’un ennemi sent toujours bon !—LACRATELLE. : 

t+ La maladie de Charles IX. était accompagnée de symptémes plus violens qu on 
n’en remarque dans les maladies de langueur ; sa poitrine était particuli¢rement 
affectée ; mais son sang coulait par tous les pores ; d'affreux souvenirs persecu- 
taient sa pensée dans un lit toujours baigné de sang ; il voulait et ne pouvait pas 
s’arracher de cette place—LacraE.Le. Histoire de France pendant les Guerres de 
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FRENCH ALMANACKS.,* 


“ Fifteen millions of Frenchmen are only made acquainted with the destinies 
of Europe, the laws of their country, the progress of science, arts, and of in- 
dustry, as well as with their duties and their rights by the almanachs.”—(Preface 
to the Almanach de France.) 


Tue French Almanacks have become, with the progress of time, so 
many tiny mirrors, which reflect the details of character and the spirit 
of the times, with the nicety and fidelity of as many miniature daguerreo- 
types. A most superficial acquaintance with the country and the 
people would enable a person to detect those little touches and slighter 
evidences by which these peculiarities are brought out, often where least 
expected and still less frequently sought for. Who would expect under 
the title of La Science du Diable, tn allusion to the mysteries of 
mesmerism, to which the tractate in part devotes itself, to find so 
spirited a denunciation of republicanism, and such ardent legitimate 
aspirations as to have incurred the ban of a temporary government ? 
So, also, the innocent Fil d’Ariane (Ariadne) has this year assumed 
the portentous aspect of L’ Année Republicaine, and that all interests 
may be alike served, an author who has passed his life in inventing or 
relating anecdotes of Napoleon, M. Emile Marco de Saint-Hilaire edits 
an Almanach Imperial, with a talent and verve which place it foremost 
in the ranks of competitors for popularity and power, for in France the 
two now go together, except when persecution intervenes. 

But we must not neglect our old friend the Almanach Comique for 
the more pretentious novelties of the day. ar a republican of the 
day before, he tells us that the King of the Twelfth-night shall still live 
in 1849, and that it is only in certain ultra-radical clubs that it shall be 
exclaimed, ‘* The chief of the executive power drinks!" Under the re- 
public the columns of la Bourse shall be heated. All the a shall 
fraternise (in balloons) and have none but very elevated ideas. April 
fools are commnnists on their way to Icaria. The month ofMay is 
generally favourable to cherries, but this year it brought to maturitya crowd 
of pretenders, one was to be seen at the corner of every street, and all stereo- 
typed after the same grey model redingote, Napoleonic hat, and the hands 
behind the back. Fora whole month there was a continual procession of 
more or less authentic Napoleons, all wending their way to claim the suc- 
cession from their uncle at the top of the column. ‘Truly France must 
have been to blame not to elect an emperor from out of such a crowd of 
historical redingotes. June being a fatal month to Paris, for the future 


* Almanach Comique, Pittoresque, Drolatique, Critique et Charivarique. pour 
1849 ; redigé par MM. Taxile Delord, L. Gozlan, L. Huart et H. Berthoud. 
Illustré par MM. Cham et Mauriset. : 

Almanach Prophetique, Pittoresque et Utile, pour 1849 ; publié par un neveu de 
Nostradamus ; redigé par les. Notabilités Scientifiques et Littéraires, et illustré 
par MM. Gavarni, Daumier, Trimolet, Ch. Vernier et Geoffroy. 

La Science du Diable Almanach, pour 1849. 

Almanach Imperial, pour ’ Année 1849, avec pronostics, prédictions et un peu 
de tout, par Emile Marco de Saint Hilaire. 

Le Fil d’Ariane ou L’ Année Republicaine Almanach Drolatique, Anecdotique, 
Historique, et Dramatique, pour 1849 ; redigé par une Société d’Anon—ymes. 
Almanach de France, publié par La Société*Nationale, Année, 1849. 
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May shall pass on immediately to Ju _s is only matter of a little decree 
to that effect. All good oo deal will not hesitate to sacrifice thirty days 
of their existence to ier In July the boatmen of the Seine Sele 
communists to a man, will divide their boats when in deep water, one 
half to themselves, one half to the fare, if both sink, no matter, ‘they 

rish upon principle. The youths of the rising generation will return 
~ school in August, perfect in equipments and in the manual exercise. 
France will soon be nothing but a vast barrack where, without distinction of 
sex or age, every one will sail down the stream of life armed cap-d-pie. In 
September it may be expected that hares will avail themselves of the 
decree which abolishes capital punishment. Who can dare to object to 
their claims, without being notoriously re-actionary, anarchist, and dynas- 
tic? Dogs having nothing to do ma 1 perchance become electors. In 
October the dealer in roast , a ins will fraternise with the wine merchant. 
Under the excuse of pernicious. fogs there will be a large consumption of 
Cognac in November, and the hotels of the Latin quarter will resume 
their wonten aspect, what that aspect is must really be studied in the 
illustrations of Messrs. Cham and Mauriset. December is devoted to 
martial and domestic duties, the more particularly so since the law of 
divorce has been sent to the Greek Calends. 

Here is a French notion of English manners. One of the national 

guard, it appears, took advantage of the late visit to London to advertise 
for a rich wife, dropping for the time being, nation and equipments alike. 
A lady is announced in answer to the advertisement. 

“Lady Kroksell,” said she, rising slightly from her chair when Atha- 
nase made his appearance. 

Athanase bowed. 

“Widow of Sir Arthur Kroksell, who died in the service of the East 
India Company.” 

Athanase bowed twice. 

“ Allied to the most powerful families of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land.” 

Athanase bowed three times. 

“What can I do,” he inquired, ‘‘in your ladyship’s service ?” 

“TI come to make inquiries upon the subject of an advertisement 
which I read in the Times (!). I want a husband and if the person in 
question suits me.’ 

. “ At last,” exclaimed Athanase, “I shall have an English wife.” 

‘< Yes, sir, for I suppose you are at least a sir, I am an English lady.” 

“ How fortunate !” 

* And you ?” 

*T am a Frenchman.” 

At these words Lady Kroksell bounded from her chair. 

“ French dog !” she eaeioel. “French dog! vous croire que moi 
epouser un French dog, vous etre un miserable ; insourged! commounist! 
Oshoking ! Oshoking !” rR 

It is utely necessary to give the o 
choice bit of Anglo-Gallic compa ition. Tans oo are Aether with 
French will also recognise, ae mem erp eer 

ee ee = oO lite ciple want 
Tearia of M. Cabet is a great subject for the Almanacks. They 
almost all have some felicitous hits at this flight of the modern Icarus. 
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« You know,” ~ one, “that a colony of Icarians is gone in search of 
Icara, the capital of Icaria. Icara has not yet been discovered, but that 
is owing to the travellers not being perfectly aware, as to where Icaria 
is. When once they have found the country, nothing easier than to find 
the capital. When they arrived in Texas, ke naturally said to the first 
Texasian they met with, ‘ Icaria, if you please ?’ 

“¢The third country to the right, then turn to the left, and go on 
straight before you.’ 

* The future dite have turned, have advanced, have come back again, 
have advanced again, and yet have never arrived. In the meantime, it 
appears from the official bulletins of the Icarian Republic, that they are 
living upon salt-cod and potatoes served up in their jackets.” 

It appears from the same authorities that M. Proudhon (the philo- 
sopher, who calls property a theft, and declares that if all such robberies 
are done away with, every Frenchman shall have seventy-five francs a 
day), was formerly a manufacturer of cheeses. He had not, however, 
the bump of Chester! he could scarcely ever come up to Gruyére, he 
made abominable cheeses. It was evident his genius did not lie in that 
line, so he turned philosopher. How truly it is to be regretted that 
M. Proudhon did not succeed in making good cheese ? 

The law enacted, in respect to marriages at Gretna Green, appears to 
have affected our good neighbours in an exceeding degree. 


Weep, loves, Greetna-Green is no more ! 


is a line that reminds one of that beautiful apostrophe of Bion,— 
“Weep for Adonis, the beautiful Adonis is dead.” he extinction of 
Gretna-Green is lamented both by Imperialists, Republicans, and Legi- 
timists alike, and in each of the Almanacks is also always Greetna-Green. 
Is it, perchance, a lachrymose tribute emanating from one and the same 
source ? 

The eclipse of the Leverrier planet is a very fair subject for ridicule. 
‘This planet, discovered at the bottom of an inkstand by the pen of 
M. Leverrier was only an illusion. The calculation remains, but the 
planet is gone. The skies remain for M. Leverrier, a bottle of ink, 
nothing whatsoever can be seen in them.” The artistic tastes of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, are also made subject of a quiz, which, how- 
ever, is any thing but recreative or amusing. Better is the fancy, that 
to keep the funds always up, recommends the Bourse to be erected after 
the plan of a pyramid or a tower of exceeding or never-ending altitude. 

e Almanach Prophétique et Pittoresque has always been one of our 
especial favourites. Published by one upon whom the mantle of Nostra- 
damus may besupposed to have hereditarily fallen—the nephew of that great 
man—and its oe nr contributed by les ilitis scientifi 
et littéraires, it would have been expected that in stirring times like 
the gifted few would have grown rampant, and that astrology and necro- 
mancy would, if ever, have establi their mysterious supremacy. In- 
stead of that, our little old friend with conical cap, long robe, and fur- 
trimmed mantle is unusually tame and mediocre. 

That the Almanach Prophétique should not have predicted the revolu- 
tion of February, would have been fatal to its credit. It is therefore 
shown that its pages of last year contained the following remarkable an- 
nouncement, ; 
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“The time is arrived when those who rule us must give up their old poli- 
tical theories, which can never serve to ameliorate the great interests of 
the country, and which are only adapted to satisfy the ambition of certain 
individuals at the expense of the greater number. 

“ On what side are the true Conservatives? we ask the question sincerely. 
Are they on the side of those who by their obstinate want of foresight, 
or by their exaggerated idea of conservatism at all risks, allow the public 
edifice to tumble down and to crush in its fall the dweller of all ranks and 
the proprietor (the king) himself ? Or are they on the side of those men 
- who, knowing that all things wear away with time, that water finishes b 
sapping the hardest granite, that the most solidly constructed marble 
palaces have not been able to resist the unsparing scythe of the antique 
old man, first point out where the edifice is giving ‘way, the cracks in the 
walls, the frail supports, the yielding beams, and who, guided by the law 
of statics, at once declare new supports, and even new foundations, to be 
necessary for upholding that imposing yet crumbling edifice ? 

“ The statu quo, obstinacy, imprudence, and want of foresight, are what 
give birth to revolution, progress and movement, on the contrary, give 
order, peace, and liberty—the choice between the two still remains! 

“The Conservatives of the reign of Louis Philippe did make their choice; 
they took the side of the statu quo, and they have had a revolution; the 
editice has fallen down and has crushed in its fall the dwellers of all ranks, 
ministers, officials, bankers, and all those who were opposed to progress ; 
much more, the proprietor himself, Louis Philippe and all his family have 
been crushed by the fall of the social edifice as we predicted the Ist of 
September, 1847, that is to say, six months before the event.” 

Many of the daily papers of the Parisian press could, we suspect, take 
credit for as much prophetic spirit as is to be found in the above quotation ; 
so also with regard to the prophecy of the renowned Doctor Schumster, 
which announced that “the year 48 of the nineteenth century shall be 
remarkable for an event unheard of in modern times, it will do a little 
good to some and a great deal of harm to others.” It remained, after 
this event had taken place, to discern in this a prediction of the revolution 
of February, and of the insurrections that followed it. 

So little success in 1848 does not lead us to form very brilliant hopes 
for 1849. Yet it appears from the predictions of this year that the comet 
of 1264 being expected in 1849, a stupendous event may be expected to 
take place, no less than the entire extinction of the Old World, probably 
the prophet means the ancien régime, but he certainly has it, la jin du 
vieux monde ! 

Other predictions of a lighter character emanate from the pen of a pro- 
fessed astrologer. Among these we find,— 

*‘ Anenigma will be proposed by anewsphinx and no (Edipuswill be found 
to solve it. An Anis 4 woman will alone accomplish the task. A monarch 
endeavours to reconquer a throne that has been taken from him, when 
death, having no respect to crowns, carries him off the scene. ‘The heir 
of an illustrious family shall perish in a singular combat. Human bones 
found buried under ruins, excite inquiry, and the authors of an abominable 
crime are discovered. There will be a terrible revolution in the East that 
will surpass all previous revolutions. One of the most commercial cities 
of the world shall be swallowed up by an earthquake, and more than 
50,000 persons will perish in the catastrophe !” 
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This, as a climax, ought to suffice, but French prophets, who never fail 
to have a hit at John Bull, Baron Rothschild (there are several prophecies 
for 1849 that announce the total bankruptcy of the great capitalist), and 
the Grand Turk, love of late, strange to say, to reiterate predictions of the 
fall of their much loved capital also. The coincidence of a number of pre- 
dictions to that effect is rather startling, and most of them emanate from 
great authorities in this peculiar and diabolical department of science. 
Thus Noél Olivarius, in an old book of prophecy written in 1542 says, 
‘“‘in Lutetia the Seine reddened with blood, the results of fierce and san- 
guiuary struggles, will spread its bed over ruin and death, all brought 
about by the seditions of a discontented population.” Bug de Milas, the 
pores of the Pyrenees, announced, in 1540, the fall of Paris. “ Great 

s shall be lit up throughout Europe, kings and people shall go to war 
with one another. In the medley Great Britain shall succumb, and thou, 
superb and great city of Paris, thou shalt be changed into a little village.” 
The Lorraine prophecy, written in the eighteenth century, the Breton 
prophecy, and the German prophecy of 1789, announce the same results, 
only to be brought about bya great conflagration. The latter says, “In- 
habitants of Lutetia, you need not busy yourselves in erecting palaces 
for your children, you will soon no longer have time, before eleven 
lustres have gone by, the ruins of your buildings will alone remain.” 

There is a curious anecdote in reference to Louis Philippe, that during 
the three days, when all was still doubt, and no conclusion had been 
come to, several deputies were admitted to audience by the great person- 
age upon whom all eyes were fixed, and whose faculties and inclinations 
it was most desirable to become intimately acquainted with. Among 
those presented for this purpose was a doctor, deeply versed in the 
science of phrenology. At the very first sight of the future citizen-king, 
the doctor’s face grew very long, and assumed a most lugubrious ex- 
pression. To questions indirectly put to him, no answer could be 
obtained but a melancholy and significative shake of the head. At length, 
when M. Lafitte began to express openly his grief at having assisted in 
so unfortunate a nomination, the doctor produced from his portfolio his 
opinion, written at the time: “ Memory treacherous ; love of offspring 
irresistible ; imagination and judgment totally deficient; taste for the 
fine arts, null ; obstinacy, cowardice, cunning, love of property, promi- 
nently developed ;” and the report terminated with the prophetic words, 
“You will be all deceived.” 

One of the illustrations of the Almanach Prophétique is remarkable 
for its absurdity. It represents a dog, with Louis Philippe’s head, 
galloping towards the British iion with her majesty’s profile, while the 

ic cock crows in the air above at this curious rencontre, which takes 
place at the entrance of a cave on the shore of the perfide Albion. 

Amidst all this ill-timed absurdity, we must extract a word of sense 
from La Science des Diables. Astaroth, minister of external affairs to 
Lucifer, King of Hell, relates to his master the events that are occurring 
in France and elsewhere. a 

“Ah! ah!” replies Lucifer, “precisely as I anticipated ; and full 
well do I recognise in what you tell me, the spirit of independence and 
of liberty, of pride and ambition, of discord and hatred, of cupidity and 
envy, with which I have so successfully embued the lower classes. This 
is precisely the result that 1 et" 77, yom those incendiary publica- 
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tions with which I have inspired certain pretended reforming, organising, 
and regenerating phi rs, who, by their subversive doctrines, as 
well as by their ere theories, have become my most powerful 
allies in the great work of disorganisation and demoralisation that I 
have undertaken to effect in modern society. Have courage, then, in- 
telligent emissaries ! rival with one another in ardour and zeal, in skill 
and intelligence, and, thanks to you, the world will become a new and 
immense Babel, in which the son will no longer listen to the voice of 
his father, brother will disown brother, mothers will discard their infants, 
and children will despise their parents. By all the powers of hell, this 
is a triumph that flatters my ambition !” 

Well may the executive government of a young republic have placed 
its ban upon such a diabolical satire! There are many — in this 
imaginary discussion between Lucifer and Astaroth, which will enable 
the reader to trace its origin to that able writer so much persecuted by 
the actual chief of the executive—M. Emile de Girardin. The explana- 
tion of the marvellous effects of animal magnetism, given by M. Henri 
Delaage, whom Alexandre Dumas designates in the nineteenth volume ! 
of Balsamo, the man of occult sciences, is very interesting. Writing of 
Balsamo reminds us also that the Almanach Prophétique contains a 
curious notice of Balsamo, better known in this country by the name of 
Count Cagliostro, and elsewhere by the aliases of Marquis Pellegrini, 
Marquis d’Anna, Marquis Balsamo, and Count Fenice, under which he 
wrought his marvels in Belgium, Germany, Italy, and other parts of 
the world. The illustrations of the Wonders of Magnetism, chiefly 
drawn from the répertoire of Alexis, and other doubtful somnambulists, 
are not worth extracting. La Science du Diable has evidently nothing 
but its leading contribution upon which to rely for popularity or per- 
secution. 

The Almanach Imperial opens with the oft-repeated stories of Jose- 
phine’s credulity, which brought Mademoiselle Lenormand into such 
great temporary notoriety. That which refers to the emperor himself 
upon this subject possesses a greater interest. It more particularly con- 
cerns the interview which the then General Buonaparte had with a spirit, 
called the little red man, in the great pyramid of Gizeh. 

“This history at once received, as every thing that is marvellous is, in 
Germany, became the subject of conversation in all the drawing-rooms of 
Europe. In France both people and army became interested in it, and 
this tale ofan Arabian night’s entertainment became almost a page in the 
history of this great man. Grave writers took it up, and asserted that 
the Little red man appeared to the emperor upon several critical occasions, 
more especially the evening of the Battle of Marengo; at Moscow when 
he abandoned the Kremlin ; at Fontainbleau the morning of his abdication; 
7 finally the following year at Malmaison, after the disasters of Water- 

00.” 

Napoleon was much amused when at St. Helena, with the account 
given to him of his different interviews with the little red man. He 
smiled, and said there was some truth in the statement, adding that 
a had “ payed er same yy, as that Don Cleofas did es mer 

eus, in t of the ‘ Devil upon two Sticks,’ in 
pyramid that seenabicgl th sepulchre of Sesostris,” ; 
“ Besides,” continued the emperor, in a lively tone, “ Socrates had his 
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familiar ; Caesar heard now and then a mysterious voice which told him 
to act in such and such a manner, and it was upon that advice that he 
passed the Rubicon ; long before him Numa had the nymph Egeria, and 
Charlemagne was, 1800 years ago, in constant communication with the 
Apostle Paul. I do not see why I, who have held quite as important a 

lace in the eyes of the world should not like Gaia have had my fami- 
fier to direct me and warn me in the great destinies of the people whom 
I was called upon to rule over.” 

But with these words the countenance of the emperor grew dark, and 
leaving the apartment where the conversation had vale place, in a hurried 
manner, he did not appear again that evening. Was this the effect 
produced upon him by the memory of the little red man ? 

We have next the Pont d’Arcole told for the thousandth and one time, 
but not the less neatly so, in a conversation between a veteran and a 
recruit : but what is still more amusing we have an apology for the Na- 
poleonic hat! ‘Fashion is often in the right; its adorations are not 
always capricious, and it sometimes gives itself the trouble to be just, like 
one of those primitive queens who belonged to the golden age before the 
invention of kings and courtiers. This may fairly induce us to excuse the 
fashion for many incurable errors, even that which now weighs upon us 
all in the shape of a hat !” 

The Garde Mobile is equally well hit off. 

“ The felicity of the Garde Mobile who has had a cross bestowed on 
him by General Cavaignac, has not a name wherewith to give it ex- 
pression; and this may be readily understood: that dream of ideal hap- 
piness, which man is so actively in pursuit of in our days, has been 
realised in 1848, and that in less than twenty-four hours by some children 
of Paris. Yes, happiness is at length discovered, albeit at a late hour. 
It consists in this :—to be fifteen years of age, to wear the uniform of a 
Garde Mobile, with a large cross dangling on the breast, and to smoke a 
cigar of 14 value between six and eight o’clock in the evening on the 
Boulevards des Italiens. Beyond that every thing is a lie! If King 
Solomon had known the Garde Mobile when he had a cross, he would 
have made an exception of him in his theory of happiness.” 

The Imperial Almanack is exceedingly indignant that the triangles, 
the only remnant of the Turkish music, performed <4 real blacks, 
imported into France by Napoleon, after the campaign of Egypt, should 
have been done away with. It is evident that there is as much in a 
triangular instrument as there is in a triangular hat. The vivanditres of 
olden time have, it appears, sprung up with the revolution. The Garde 
Nationale has them, so the Garde Mobile, and even the Garde Marine. 
A sprinkling of these fair maids, with their little hats, coquettishly tossed 
- one side, their short petticoats ss a well-made sae 
their tual smiles displaying rows 0 teeth, accompani e 
National Guards on their ee ° sit to cutee but an aside on an 
Institution of a school of vivandieres is too Frenchified for our pages. 

The Republicans do not appear to have inherited either the spirit or 
the vivacity of their predecessors. L’ Année Republicaine is nearly filled 
up with Le Drole de Corps, Comedie Vaudeville, in one act of twenty- 
eight scenes, and with sketches of Parisian correctional police, a repetition 
in rather different words, of similar scenes in the Almanach Comique. 
Here is an example :— 
2L2 
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** Wolooski is sixty years of age, and although born in Poland, as his 
name intimates, he has for the last forty years of his life been a peaceable 
dweller in the Faubourg St. Martin. This old Pole, who appears, as it 
were, to have planted himself into the French soil, has, nevertheless, not 
entirely lost the memory of his native country. Wolooski felt himself, 
if we must give credit to his statements, eyed inflamed by the events 
of February, with patriotic ardour, and he could not resist the ambition 
that he felt to combat, in the cause of liberty, on the banks of the 
Vistula. Wolooski, as we before said, is sixty years of age, and his legs 
are by no means as zealous as his head, so feeling that he could not get 
to the Vistula on foot, he resolved upon a system of locomotion, which 
brought him—to the justice-room of the correctional-police. 

“ The President. — Wolooski, you are accused with having made free 
with a horse belonging to the citizen Brindavoine, carter in the district 
of Bondy, what have you to answer to this charge? 

** Wolooski.—I have to answer that I never took any thing from any 
one, and that monsieur cannot dare to assert here, that he saw me make 
free with his horse. 

“ Brindavoine.—My old Pole, you seem to me to make a joke of it, 
but we are up to one or two, wa you may depend upon it you are in 
for it. 

“ The President.— Address yourself to the court. 

** Brindavoine.—Oh, yes; I'll expose the old sinner. Stop a‘moment. 
I and my mare had just arrived at the gate of La Villette, when Cocotte 
suddenly became lame ; so I looked, and I saw that she had lost one of 
her shoes. I was obliged to conduct her forthwith to a shoemaker’s—no, 
I mean a blacksmith’s, where we found another shoe. 

“ The President.—-Be brief, my good man. 

“ Brindavoine.—Well then, as I had to hold Cocotte’s leg during the 
operation, and as St. Crispin’s establishment is held in the open air, the 
result was that I became so thirsty, oh! so thirsty ! 

“ The President.—Come to the fact, to the fact. 

“ Brindavoine.—The fact is, that I was obliged to take refuge in a 
Sem to the door of which I made Cocotte fast. After I had 

ad a sip, the landlord politely proffered another, and I, not to be 
behind-hand, returned the joowee Eases as is always done among persons 
of high principle. 

“ The President,—Brindavoine, you will not keep to the point. 

“ Brindavoine.—Yes, yes, magistrate, all right. This little act of 
‘politeness over, I left the publican ; but the moment I got out I found I 
was taken in—oh! and so well taken in, that had it not been for a little 
Garde Mobile, who well deserves:a cross for it, it was all over with 
Cocotte and me. 

“ The President.—Wolooski, you have heard the charges that have 
been brought against you. 

“ Wolooshi.—I have, sir ; but I beg to assure you they are mere sham 
charges. : 

“ The President.—They are overwhelming ; take care! 

“ Wolooski.—Now, sir, this is the truth. When that gentleman saw 
me upon his horse, I did not wish to do. him an injury, only as I am 
old, and my poor old legs refuse to do their duty, I borrowed his 
quadruped to go and visit my dear Poland. 
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“ The President.—The court cannot admit such a plea. 

‘* Brindavoine.—| should think not, indeed. It is a most abominable 
story, for Cocotte could no more have made the journey than the 
veteran parishioner himself. 

“ Wolooski was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment.” 

The discreet and respectable Almanach de France makes its appear- 
ance, for the sixteenth time, with the same praiseworthy articles, maxims 
of morality from the familiar pages of Franklin, “agricultural and 
economical improvements, a little science and art, more Hygéne, and 
still more politics. Almost all the almanachs contain narratives of the 
events of 1848. The narrative given in the prophetic almanach is par- 
ticularly well illustrated, and contains, besides illustrations of incidents 
sixteen excellent portraits. The illustrations in the almanach of the 
legitimists are of a very inferior character ; those of the republicans very 
little better; the Imperialists do not illustrate at all as yet; but 
both the narratives and the illustrations (although rivalled by those of 
the prophetic almanach) of the Almanach de France, mc those of 
other competitors. Besides other memorials and chronicles of the events 
that occurred between July 1847 and June 1848, there is also a sketchy 
and striking account of the two insurrections, from the pen of no less 
a personage than M. Alexandre Dumas, or of one of his able repre- 
sentatives. 








THE TAIL OF THE BIG SEA-SERPENT. 
BY CAPTAIN JONATHAN JOHNSON OF THE GOOD SHIP “ DIDDLEUS.” 
Epirep sy WiiiraM H. G. Kryaston, Esa. 


I Hap not attended any of the Ancient Mariner's select Conversa- 
ziones for some time, till one evening as I was passing the windows of 
the Jolly Rover, where he spent the best part of his time, I heard his 
voice raised in fits of loud laughter above those of several other persons. 
Of course, I could not resist the temptation of endeavouring to discover 
what had caused his merriment, and accordingly entered the room. 
Wreaths of smoke were ascending from the pipes of the party, who 
usually assembled there to enjoy the fragrant weed, and amid the haze 
caused by them I could just distinguish Jonathan’s nose like a pr 
in a fog; his hat was on one side, his waistcoat was unbuttoned, and his 
feet, were on the high fender. In one hand he held his pipe, which he 
had just withdrawn from his mouth, in the other a newspaper, with the 
contents of which he was then enlightening his audience. 

“And so they call that wonderful,” he observed, again renewing his 
laughter as I entered. ‘‘ Wonderful, indeed! haugh, haugh, haugh ! 
Why, if I hadn't seen a hundred things a thousand times more wonderful 
than that, I should be ashamed of myself—that I would ; haugb, haugh, 
haugh! There’s nothing that I can make out very wonderful after all 
compared to the things I have seen. But people who never walk an inch 
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before their noses when they happen to hear of any thing a little out of 
the way faney it the most wonderful thing in the world, or else won't 
believe it at all. Now, for my part, I make it a rule to consider, and to 
calculate well before I offer an opinion, and ’'m not a man very easily 
imposed upon, let me tell you ; and in my deliberate judgment there’s 
nothing in it. It’s mere moonshine to what I’ve seen.” 

“ What is it, Captain Johnson ?” I asked, for my curiosity, as I dare 
say is that of the readers, was rather excited by the remarks of the 
worthy skipper. ‘ What is the wonderful thing you are speaking 
about ?” 

“Why, the wonderful thing is no wonderful thing at all, youngster,” 
he answered. ‘ But I'll tell you something by-and-by that is wonderful, 
if you like. This is the trumpery story that astonishes all the good folks 
who know no better—now listen ;’’ and he read forth, in a loud voice, 
the following paragraph from the paper he held in his hand :—* Liver- 
pool April 1, 1828.—The barque Longbow, Captain Stretcher, master, 

as just arrived in this port, with hides and tallow from Valparaiso, 
belonging to the highly respectable firm of Bam and Boozle, after a 
remarkably quick passage of two months. Captain Stretcher reports 
that, after he had rounded the Horn, at three o'clock, p.m., on the 20th 
of February, in latitude 20 deg. 40 min. S., and longitude 8 deg. 20 min. 
W., the weather bright and clear, with a cloudless sky and hot sun, a 
light breeze from the N. E., and a long ocean swell from the S. E., the 
ship on the starboard tack heading N. W. by N.” 

“Then she must have been confoundedly out of her course, and not a 
few points off the wind!” exclaimed Jonathan ; “now for my part I 
can't for the life of me make out how that was. But let’s see how its 
goes on.” 

“Jim Taylor, the boatswain’s mate, saw something, he couldn’t make 
out what, approaching the ship at a furious rate from before the beam. 
He immediately sung out to the mate of the watch, Mr. Truelove, who 
was walking the deck with Captain Stretcher. They immediately 
brought their glasses to bear upon what had caused Jim Taylor so 
much astonishment ; and if he was astonished, so were they much more, 
aud so were all the ship's company, who tumbled up on deck to see the 
sight, when they beheld an enormous sea-serpent, with his head and 
shoulders full twelve if not twenty feet above the surface of the ocean, 
and as ron as could be judged by comparing large things with small ; it 
being considered how the main-mast with top-mast and topgallant-mast 
would look in the water, the master and the mate, Jim Taylor,’and the 
whole ship’s company, were of opinion, at least all those who had glasses 
or had opinions, that it was, at the very least, a quarter of a mile long— 
that is to say, the part that was above the water was of that length— 
how long the part under the water was, it*was impossible to say, because 
there were no means of calculating, for it wouldn't even stop to let Jim 
Taylor take its measure, but considering the considerable length of the 
part seen, and the power requisite to move a body of that size a 
the water, it is but fair to suppose that it had a very long tail into the 
bargain—probably, to be under the mark, not less than six hundred 
fathoms. It was going at the rate of about twenty knots an hour, more 
or less, and not a fathom of the part seen was employed in impelling it. 
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Some of the crew were of opinion that it had a tail, others that it must 
have feet like a duck or a swan. By whatever means it moved, it ap- 
proached the ship very fast, and not a soul on board had the slightest 
doubt but that it was the big sea-serpent, of which so much has been 
said and so little believed. Its course fortunately carried it clear of the 
ship, or the consequences might have been unpleasant, but it passed so 
near that its features were clearly to be distinguished, and every one re- 
marked the very disagreeable leer it cast towards them with its left eye. 
It was evident, however, that it had other fish to fry, or rather was 
after some particular game, for it didn’t deviate an inch from its course 
to the S.E., and probably wouldn't even if the ship had been in the way. 
What it was going after at such a rate it was impossible to say—though 
there were various surmises on board—some thought one thing, some 
thought another; but the conclusion to which every one arrived was that 
they didn’t know, and hadn’t much chance of learning.” 

But it is time to describe the monster—that is to say as much of it as 
was visible—for its tail not having been seen we are unable to affirm 
with any degree of accuracy whether it was forked or barbed, or, in fact, 
whether it had a tail at all—the latter is only a surmise, as all fish have 
tails, and this animal from having been seen in the water is supposed to 
have been a fish (although at the same time a very odd fish), the conclu- 
sion to which all naturalists, and indeed most scientific men or even un- 
scientific men will arrive is, we conclude, that it could scarcely have been 
without a tail. If it was not possessed of a tail, but simply of fins, it 
is difficult to know how it could have guided itself, supposing it to have 
been a serpent ; of which latter supposition no one on board entertained 
the slightest doubt, nor will our readers, which as all serpents or snakes, 
or eels, have tails, is a further confirmation of it also being possessed of 
one. We also do not affirm that it had fins, for no fins were seen, which 
would strengthen the supposition that it had a tail. If it had neither 
fins nor tail there might have been some truth in Jim Taylor’s idea that 
it had feet, however much such a supposition may be against experience or 
reason, yet because no fins were seen we cannot conclude that it was not 
possess of them, because neither was a tail seen, yet it may possibly have 

a tail, indeed very probably it had one. Still no one can venture to 
decide whether it had or had not a tail, fins, and legs, either all three 
conjointly or one only of the three, or whether it had arms, and although 
the generality of our readers will incline to the opinion that it had a tail, 
it has been suggested by a scientific friend that, partaking of the nature 
of the electric eel, it might have been impelled onward by the mysterious 
agency of polar attraction. 

We will not dwell further at present on the subject of the o as it 
is too long for our , but we se again to revert to it in a future 
number, al we aallinew a. the head of the monster, 
and we must confess that were we not fully convinced of the veracity and 
high character of Captain Stretcher, and of the trustworthiness of his 

and crew, including Jim Taylor, all of whom saw it for at least 
an hour, during which it never once dived under the water even to pick 
up a stray —— or shark, we should ourselves have been somewhat 
startled by the account we received. The diameter of the part which is 


usually denominated the neck, behind the head, was, as far as an opinion 
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could be formed, about fourteen or fifteen feet—at all events when it 
opened its jaws it would have had little difficulty in griping any small 
craft not much exceeding a hundred tons, and very likely in swallow- 
ing her whole. It kept its mouth generally shut, so there were no 
means of accurately counting its teeth, but it gave one yawn which was 
quite sufficient to convince all who saw it what its powers of mastication 
would be when tried, for four if not five rows of formidable grinders 
were seen, and a tongue of proportionable dimensions. Its head was 
long and precisely such as all serpents are drawn with, especially in works 
intended for the edification of youth, while it had a mane which looked 
like that of a horse or a wild bull, or was not dissimilar to a number of 
swabs towing overboard, or a quantity of sea-weed washed about a reef of 
rocks at low tide. Its colour was not black nor green, but rather of a 
brownish tint, while its neck was something between yellow and white. 
Altogether it was a customer few would wish to encounter, either on land 
or sea, and we have to congratulate Captain Stretcher and the officers 
and ship’s company of the good ship the Longbow, that it was not as 
wide awake as they were when it passed them, or the consequences might 
have been very unpleasant. We leave it to the learned to determine 
where it had come from, whither it was going, what it was going about, 
and if it had or had not a tail. 

* T should think it had a tail, and a much longer tail, too, than most 
om would suppose,” exclaimed Jonathan, laughing loudly ; “ haugh, 
1augh, haugh. And this is the story they make so much fuss about ; now 
if the truth was known, I haven't the slightest doubt that what Captain 
Stretcher saw was far stranger than he ventured to describe, because he 
knows very well what a set of incredulous, doubting, sceptical people be 
had to deal with in this world, and he was afraid of not being believed if 
he told all he saw. I know him well; in fact, there are few people who 
have sailed on salt-water whom I haven’t met somewhere or other, and I 
know what a sensitive, particular man he is, and he wouldn’t for a 
moment have his word doubted—nor more would I, and that makes me 
very particular what I say—but as I was observing, I’m going to tell you 
how I saw the tail of the big sea-serpent, and my adventures relating 
to it, which happened long before this trumpery thing was so much as 
thought of.” 

** Well, out with it, captain,” exclaimed several voices. 

**Oh do let us hear it,” cried the little tailor, “it will be so inte- 
resting.” 

“ While eee about it, spin a good’un, messmate,” sung out the 
strange sailor, who, by a wonderful coincidence, had popped into the 
bar-room of the Jolly Rover that evening, “none of your nine-water- 
grog yarns, but a rigular stiff ‘un, strong enough to take away the 
breath of a port admiral, and make a Yankee look small. That’s my 
notion of a right good yarn.” 

“1 don’t care what your notion may be, shipmate,” answered Jona- 
than, puffing and blowing with indignation, which, for certain reasons, 
he thought it wise not to express in any other way, “but I'll tell you 
what my notion is, and it is not the first time I’ve said it, and it won't 
be the last either, that provided a man sticks to the truth, as I always 
make a point of doing, he may look Old Nick in the face till he makes 
him turn white with shame and cut his stick.” 
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“But the yarn—the yarn,” repeated several of the company, who 
valued Jonathan's stories more than his sentiments. ‘ 

“ Well, then, as I was saying,” he began, after clearing his throat with 
numerous loud coughs, taking several long nips from his tumbler, and 
sending forth some thick clouds of smoke from his mouth, “ if | couldn't 
beat that trumpery newspaper story, I should be ashamed of myself, 
that I should. I told you how I sailed away from the Coral Island in 
the Lady Stiggins, and left the princess my wife behind me. She wept 
bitterly at parting from me, and I piped my eye not a little. It is a 
weakness to which I have given way generally when I have left one of 
my wives. Poor little Chickchick, it was the last I saw of her, she was 
eaten by the savages of Blarney Botherum. Well, as I was saying, I 
sailed away. Now remember what I’m going to say is strictly truth. 
It is my boast, and I’m proud of it, that though I’ve done some things 
I had better not have done, I always have and still do maintain the ut- 
most respect for veracity. I scorn a lie as I do a bad sovereign— none 
but fools can be taken in by it.” 

“Come, heave a head, messmate, and tell that to the marines,” sung’ 
out the strange seaman, who was getting tired of Jonathan’s long ex- 
ordium. ‘ 

The captain looked at him with one eye, and grunted forth an acknow- 
ledgment that he had heard him, and after taking a sip of his liquor 
continued, — 

** After leaving the Coral Island the first land we made was the great 
Southern Continent, almost chock up with the Pole. We did not sta 
there long, as we merely went there to get some ice to cool the captain's 
champagne, for he was fond of his bottle, and liked to have his wine in 
good condition. We killed.a prodigious quantity of whales in those seas, so 
that we were filled up in no time, and with joyful hearts prepared to return 
home. I very nearly lost my life in whale hunting one day. It is the finest 
sport there is. Rabbit shooting is nothing to it. ‘ She spouts, she spouts,’ 
cried the look-out from the mast-head, three, four, five, six, and away we 
went in the boats after the fish. We were not long in coming up with a 
cow and a young one beside her. I dug my harpoon into her and awa 

she went like mad, but as the rope ran out a turn caught me round the 
leg, thanks to the lubber who had coiled it down, and overboard I went. 
The fish was diving, and so was I in a moment, to my no little discom- 
fort, though I could see every thing clearly around me, and rum look- 
ing things I did see, too, let me tell you. I had no fear of being 
drowned, nor did I lose my presence of mind, but I recollected, 
that when the whole of the rope had run out my leg would get such 
a jerk that the chances were, it would be cut clean off, so | whipt out 
my knife, and stooping down cut the rope below my foot. I had now 
some prospect of being saved, and I was determined, also, not to lose the 
fish, and fortunately for me, as she just then began to rise again, I caught 
hold of the two ends and bent them together again. I had scarcely done 
this, when up came the fish towards the surface, and I had to strike out 
pretty hastily to get clear of her. I succeeded, however, and when she 
shoved her nose above water off she went at a tremendous rate, hauling 
the boat after her. I, meantime, was working my way upwards, for I 
had gone down some hundred fathom, and I confess, was sadly in want 
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of a gasp of fresh air. I never heard of any body who went down as deep 
as I did, and consequently nobody ever saw the strange sights I saw and 
lived to tell of them. The fact is, though I did not like to say so at first, 
I went to the very bottom of the ocean into the very middle of a grove of 
coral, with a broad gravel walk running through it, and what I took to 
be a palace at one end, and benches cut out of granite on either side for 
the mermaids to rest on when they take their walks on an evening. There 
were several very pretty-looking girls moving about, with fishes’ tails instead 
of legs, which had a very extraordinary appearance. They certainly glided 
about much more gracefully than if they had had legs, like swans upon 
the water without any exertion. I had heard before of such things, but 
never believed them. I should have stayed down longer, since I had 
got as far, but [ confess that I was very hard up for a mouthful of fresh 
air. I should have liked, however, to have asked the mermaids a few 
questions, but you know if I had opened my mouth to speak it would have 
been filled with salt water, and I should have done nothing but splutter, 
in fact, my movements were not a little hastened, also, by seeing a big old 
fellow with a long beard and long stick of coral in his hand come out 
of the palace. Probably he was the father of the mermaids, and had 
come out to see who the stranger was, ogling, as: he might suppose, his 
daughters. 

“ Well, as I was saying, I struck away to rise upwards, passing as I 
rose, whole shoals of strange looking fish. Some had heads with large 
gogling > a and no tails, or bodies for that matter to speak of. Others, 
again, had great big fins, and tails like turkey-cocks, with little’twinkling 
eyes, and snouts like pigs; some had great round bodies, turn-up noses, 
and eyes like saucers, while others were for all the world like the beef- 
eaters one sees in the Tower of London, of all the colours of the rainbow. 
Some of them had arms, some claws, others fins, but none of them had 
legs, for you see legs are not of much use in the water, at least tails 
answer the purpose of swimming better, which is the reason, I suppose, 
that mermaids have tails instead of legs, for the look, do ye see, I give 
the preference to a pair of well-shaped legs, and a pair of neat ankles. 
~ “They all came round smelling at me and nudging me, and poking at 
me with their snouts, for the fact was they didn’t know what to think of 
me, but I soon taught them to keep their distance, by kicking out the left 
eye of one odd old fish, who was more pertinacious than the rest. You must 
know that I was rising so rapidly all this time that when I came to the sur- 
face I regularly sprung a foot out of water. It was then I discovered what 
the whale had been about. Speaking of that said whale, I have since 
had reason to believe that she was the pet milch cow of the old gentle- 
man with the pretty daughters whom I had met at the bottom of the 
sea. 3 

“Well, most people would have been exceedingly uncomfortable at 
finding themselves swimming about on the ocean alone, with the nearest 
boat two or three miles off, and going still further away at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. If I had hailed, the people in her would not have 
heard me, for they were all so eager in bento after the whale that 


nothing would have turned them aside, indeed they would not have sup- 
posed that it was me if they had heard me, because they fancied all the time 
that I was made fast to the harpoon-line without a particle of life left in me. 
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Luckily I had got a water-tight tin tobacco-box in my pocket, so I pulled 
it out and put a quid in my cheek which much restored me, for as you 
may suppose, I was not a little tired after my exertions. 1 then threw 
myself on my back to consider what I had best do. To swim after the 
ship was more than even I could do then, whatever I might have done 
if I had been fresh. The whale-boat, the crew of which had succeeded in 
killing the whale, was still further off, and I afterwards saw the ship 
heave too, apparently alongside, to cut her up. The work was quick! 
performed, and just as the sun set I could distinguish her royals above the 
horizon. It was the last I saw of the Lady Stiggins for a long time. 

“ When I afterwards met my old messmates they would not believe at 
first that I was alive, and it was only when I asked them if they had not 
found the whale-line cut in two and bent together again that | could con- 
vince them, and they then confessed, till I explained the matter, that they 
had never been able to make out how it was Bois. 

“Here was I, then, left perfectly alone on the waters during a long, 
dark night. It was, without exception, as uncomfortable a night as I 
ever spent. I luckily, at the beginning of the middle watch, fell in with 
a small cask, which had been thrown overboard. It served me admirably 
for a pillow, and, considering the circumstances, I slept as soundly as 
could be expected. I was awoke just before daybreak by getting a 
tremendous lick on the head, and looking up to discover what was the 
matter, I sawa big ship towering above me, and heard a loud voice 
issuing orders in English. I soon made the people on board hear me, 
and I was quickly hauled on deck. They at first could not make out 
whether I was a human being or not, and for a long time would not 
believe my story, especially the account I gave of my visit to the bottom 
of the ocean, and of the odd fish I saw on my way back, but truth 
always, you know, makes its way at last, and so did my statement, 
knowing which must be a satisfaction to those who have the misfortune 
to see something wonderful, which is certain to be disbelieved by the 
dull, incredulous world. I say it is a misfortune to know more and to 
have seen more than one’s neighbours. It is one from which few men 
have suffered as much as I have. 

“ The ship, I found, was called the Diddleus. She was a fine craft, 
measuring full six hundred tons. The first mate had a short time before 
been lost overboard; and the captain, who was a man of discernment, 
soon discovering my qualifications, asked me to take his place, which I 
gladly did. The Diddleus was a Liverpool whaler, and had just arrived 
on the ground, nor had she taken a fish. Either through my judgment 
or good luck, it does not become me to say which, we very soon got @ 
full ship, as you will hear. The captain, poor fellow, was an enormously 
fat man, and, as he was one day looking into the copper, to see how the 
blubber was boiling, his foot slipped on the greasy deck, and he fell 
head foremost in. No one missed him at the moment, and he was 
stirred up and turned into oil before anybody knew what had hap- 

ned. The accident was, indeed, only discovered by our finding his 
fegnens and the nails of his shoes at the bottom of the a In con- 
Se I became master of the good ship 


8. 
“This was the first time I had gained a command, which is not 
oh 
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surprising, for merit, you know, is often long unperceived, and longer 
still unrewarded. I immediately set to work to get the ship into what 
I considered order, and I soon made the people tind that they had got 
some one who knew what’s what over them. Among the crew we had 
a man, Jerry Wilkins by name—a chap who was always boasting of 
what he had seen and what he had done. To hear him, onewould sup- 
ose that he’d always been going at the rate of ten knots an hour, and 
had a patent double-sighted telescope at his eyes all the time; but you 
may be sure I soon took the shine out of him. He’d never been to the 
North Pole and seen the bears warming themselves at the aurora 
borealis, as | had: he had never been over an iceberg in a boat, as I 
had, or been towed by a bear through the North Seas, or had a pet 
shark, or married a Patagonian wife, or governed a kingdom, or been 
capsized in a ship, without any one finding it out, or been in sucha 
gale of wind as | had, or been to the bottom of the sea, not to speak of 
a thousand other things I hav’n’t told you of.” 

‘“* But what has Jerry Wilkins got to do with the tail of the sea-serpent 
you were going to tell us about, captain?” exclaimed the little tailor, 
who was growing impatient, for he knew that his wife wanted him at 
home to nurse the children, and he was afraid he should not be able to 
remain to hear the end of it. 

“ Jerry Wilkins has a great deal to do with it,” answered Jonathan. 
‘¢ Because he was the first man on board who saw it. He was at the mast- 
head looking out for whales, when he hailed the deck to say that there 
was land in sight on our lee-bow. I knew very well enough that there 
wasn’t, but when I went aloft and looked out myself, I was dum- 
founded, for there | saw a dark, long island, with what I took for a 
number of trees growing on it like weeping willows. Presently the 
island began to grow larger and larger, and gradually to extend all round 
the vessel. As I said, when first seen it was on our lee-bow,—it now 
extended, not only on our lee-beam, but on our weather-quarter, till we 
were completely embayed. I immediately ordered the lead to be hove, ex- 
pecting to find that some current or other had been sweeping’us into 
shallow water, but to the surprise of all of us there was no bottom. Just. 
before this extraordinary circumstance had occurred, we had killed a large 
whale, and two of our boats were engaged in towing it alongside, while 
the ship was endeavouring to beat up towards it, for it was, I ought to 
have said, dead to windward of us. I now cracked on all the sail 1 could 
set, but the wind was so light that I could do nothing with her. Well, 
the whale was about a mile off, or so, when suddenly the island seemed 
to rise close to. it, thickly covered, like the other end, with weeping 
willows, but it was evidently of much greater elevation. While we were 
watching what would next happen, we saw the boats cast off the tow- 
lines, and pull like mad towards us. They had good reason to do so, I 
can assure you, for, as we were looking, we saw one end rise right out of 
the water full fifty feet at the least, and quickly approaching the whale, 
the mighty fish disappeared under it, and the elevation sank to its 
former level. Directly afterwards one of the crew said he saw a large 
fire at the end of the island; but when I took my glass, I ascertained 
beyond a doubt that it was nothing more nor less than an immense eye. 
To give you an idea of its size, I saw large fish swimming about in its 
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lower lid. I should say, not wishing in any way to exaggerate, that 
. S55 > 
the fish were of the size of full-grown cod. Watching attentively, I 
reeived that there were lips and a mouth; and before the boats ‘got 
alongside I had ascertained that it was the head of some mighty monster. 
The crews of the boats confirmed my belief as soon as they came on 
board, for they declared that when ie were close to what they also 
believed was land, they saw one end open slowly, and formidable rows of 
teeth, every one of which was as big as a heavy gun, and a tongue 
twice the size of the whale they were towing, appeared. As soon as 
they saw this, they thought it was time to cut and run; nor could I 
blame them for leaving the whale, for had they not, they would have 
been swallowed also. 

“One may form some slight idea of the size of the monster from its 
having swallowed a whale whole with half a dozen harpoons in it, and 
still it did not even blink its eyes. I confess I did not lke the position 
we were in, for having no doubt of its possessing a very considerable 
appetite, 1 thought it just possible it might take it into its head to 
swallow us up also. To our great satisfaction, the monster remained 
stationary, probably finding the harpoons in the whale’s back rather in- 
digestible. !, however, thought it more satisfactory to cal! a council of 
war that we might decide as to what was to be done. The result of our 
deliberation was, that we should by all means avoid the jaws of the mon- 
ster, and for this purpose keep at the opposite end, or as near his tail as 
possible. 

“ The difficulty was to find out where his tail was, for it was so far 
off it was impossible to make it out. I was not aliogether comfortable, 
I own, for I just considered how very dangerous it would be should the 
monster, even without any vicious intention, take it into its head to be 
frisky. 

“Our position was as follows :—About a mile on our weather quarter 
was the animal’s left eye, which kept winking at us most ominously—his 
body extended at about two miles distance along our lee beam, winding 
round again ahead of us till it was lost in the distance, but as far 
as we could see it was decidedly a solid body, so that we naturally con- 
cluded that it must have a very long tail indeed. What I at first took 
for rows of willow-trees, were, I found, the tufts of hair which formed the 
mane on its back, and the hill which appeared rising on a sudden, was 
its upper jaw when it opened to gulp down the whale. 

“You may be sure we were not in a little hurry to get away from the 
neighbourhood of the animal, but after standing on for half-an-hour or 
so, we appeared to be no nearer the end of its tail than we were when we 
were a mile off its head, not only that, but from its bearings by the com- 
pass there could be little doubt that it was curling its tail inwards. Now 
I dare say you have all heard of the dreadful passage between Sicily and 
the main coast of Italy,—on one side are some frightful rocks over 
which the sea roars like thunder. They are called the rocks of Seylla, 
and if a ship gets near them she is dashed to pieces in no time. On the 
other side is an awful whirlpool, called the whirlpool of ane and 
such tremendous power has it that it will draw ships towards it from 
miles off, and suck them under the water like straws—so that let 
me tell you it’s very sharp work navigating that channel,—so at least 
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an old supercargo of a merchantman declares whose log I once some- 
where read. If I recollect rightly his name was /neas, and the master’s 
- name was Palynurus ; but my impression is that there are a good many 
lies entered in the log, which 1s a pity, as his accounts are not altogether 
unamusing. 

“ Well, we were just in the same state as the old chap I’m speaking 
about, when he was sailing between Scylla and Charybdis. If we stood 
too long on one tack we ran a risk of sailing down the serpent’s mouth, 
if on the other, of getting an ugly slap with his tail—that is to say, 
supposing he had got a tail to slap us with, of which we were not at all 
then sure. As I swept the horizon with my glass, on every side the 
monstrous body appeared except dead to windward, where there was a 
clear opening, aa towards that point we were doing our best to beat up. 
However, even that small space between the Scylla of his tail and the 
Charybdis of his mouth appeared to be narrowing. I watched it with 
not a little anxiety, so did the mate, and so did Jerry Wilkins. Well, 
will you believe it, Jerry was the first to see his tail. ‘I see it, I see it,’ 
sung out Jerry; ‘for all the world like the Falls of Niagra dancing a 
hornpipe, and, by Jingo, if he hasn’t finished by clapping it into his 
mouth.’ It’s a fact, by George. It was a fashion the monster had, I 
suppose, when he wanted to bask in the sun, and there he lay exactly like 
a big cod-fish in a fishmonger’s stall. 

“ We were thus in a pretty fix, for we couldn’t tell how long he might 
take to sleep ; judging by his size, a year or so would be merely a morn- 
ing’s nap, and we should all be starved before we could get out. We 
were in a complete lake, do ye see, and the Diddleus was like a child’s 
toy floating in the middle of it. It made us feel very small, I can 
assure you. I, however, determined to try and get out, and considered 
that the best chance would be to heave-to near his head, so that should 
he let his tail slip from between his teeth in his sleep, we might have 
time to beat round his jaws. But when we got up near his head the 
crew were so frightened by the look of his jaws even when closed, and 
the vast cavern of his eye, that I saw if I did not bear away again they 
would be in a complete mutiny, and would probably, in their terror, 
jump overboard. 

“We had an old fellow on board, Joe Hobson by name, who was con- 
sidered an oracle by the crew, and he added to their fears by telling them 
that he had often heard of these serpents before, though he didn’t go so 
far as to say that he had seen one, but he swore that he knew that they 
often slept for a dozen years or so on a stretch, so that we should have a 
good chance of being starved before we could get out again. 1 knew 
better than that, however. In the first place I calculated we should be 
able to catch fish enough to support ourselves if we could not get out, 
and then I had a plan by which I felt pretty certain that we should be 
able to make our escape. Well, after we kept away we ran down about 
a mile distant from the serpent’s neck, and so along its body till we came 
again to what might be called the weather shore, when we had to beat 
up along its tail towards its head. This survey, which occupied us three 
days, with a strong breeze, convinced us that we were completely shut 
in. I now determined to put into execution a plan I had conceived at 
the first, which was to cut a channel for the ship right through the 
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serpent’s back. It would be like a mere scratch on the skin to him, and 
the chances were, I thought, that it would not wake him. I took, how- 
ever, a precaution which few would have thought of. ‘The surgeon had a 
uantity of laudanum on board, so I made him start it into a cask, and 
then jumping into a boat with a few brave fellows as volunteers we pulled 
right up to the serpent’s mouth; I then let the cask float peace ate with 
a line made fast to the bung, and to my great satisfaction it drifted along- 
side his tail and disappeared down his throat, so I pulled the line and the 
bung came out—the laudanum, of course, running down his throat. 

“ Now I do not mean to say that under ordinary circumstances that 
quantity could have any effect on so large a beast, for there was only a 
hogshead of it; but as our doctor observed, he placed some hopes of the 
opiate working from his being probably totally unaccustomed to the dose. 
T had reason to think that it immediately took effect, for, before an hour 
had elapsed, he snored so loud that one could scarcely hear oneself speak 
a mile off him. I therefore returned on board, and we made sail to the 
northward, for about the middle part of the serpent’s body, where I 
judged there would be more fat and less sense of feeling. We reached 
the spot in rather more than a day, and heaving the ship to, I pulled off 
in one of the boats to land for the first time on the serpent’s back. It 
was nervous work, I assure you, at first, and we had no little difficulty 
in climbing up his sides, which were uncommonly slippery, but we sue- 
ceeded at last, and forthwith set to work with knives and saws to cut into 
his back. At first we made little progress through the barnacles which 
covered his skin to the depth of some feet ; but when we got fairly 
through the skin we found, to our great joy, that there was as fine 
blubber as we ever cut out of a fat whale. We therefore made up our 
fires, and as we cut the flesh we sent it on board to be boiled. In ten 
days, so hard did we work, we had cut a channel deep enough to admit 
the ship, and had besides got a full cargo of the finest oil that had ever 
been seen. The outer skins we kept to the last, and now cutting them 
away we made all sail and ran smack on to the very centre of the ser- 
pent’s back. We had not got quite over, however, when our keel, I 
suppose tickling him, somewhat awoke him, and suddenly letting his tail 
slip out of his mouth, he made off in a northerly direction with us on his 
back. Away he went on the very course we wished to make at the rate 
of at least thirty knots an hour. There was no wind at the time, and 
every thing was clewed up, or our masts would have been carried to a 
certainty over the side. On he went in this way for three days, when the 
opium, we supposed, again making him drowsy, he put his tail into his 
mouth, as a little child does its thumb, and went off tosleep again. The 
movement made us glide off into the sea and outside of him. There 
was, fortunately, a strong southerly wind, and you may be sure we lost no 
time in making sail and doing our best to get clear of him. The people 
set up a shout of joy, as they beheld him, like a large island, floating far 
astern of the ship, but I told them at the time not to make too sure that 
they were cules clear of him, and, as it turned out, | was right. 

“ For two days we sailed on without any thing unusual happening, and 
our men had begun to recover their usual spirits, when just as it had gone 
two bells in the middle watch, the first mate called me up in great alarm, 
to say that there were two glaring lights right astern of us and coming 
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up fast. For the first moment or so, I thought they were lighthouses, 
and that the ship had been put about without my knowing it; but on look- 
ing at the compass I saw she was on her right course. Besides this, 
there was a strong hot wind, and a strong smell of sulphur, which con- 
vinced me of the dreadful truth. We were pursued by the monster of 
the ocean—the big sea-serpent. I saw there was nothing to be done but 
to run for it, so we made all sail the ship could carry, studden sails alow 
and aloft, and the Diddleus was a good one to go, let me tell you, and 
away we bowled with the beast after us. We guessed that he had been 
aroused from finding his back smart a little from the scratch we made in 
it. We thus ran on till daybreak, keeping well ahead of the beast, 
though we did not drop him astern as we could have wished. 

“ By George, it was very awful, let me tell you, to see his big rolling 
eyes, to feel his hot breath, to smell a smell of sulphur, and to hear his 
loud roaring; for he was in a tremendous rage at the liberty we had 
taken, and would have swallowed the ship and crew, and his own fat into 
the bargain, as easily as he had swallowed the whale. If it was a terrible 
sight to see him at night, it was still worse in the day-time. With our 
glasses we could see his immense jaws wide open, with a dozen rows of 
teeth, with his large eyes projecting on either side, and his head lifted 
sixty feet at least above the surface of the water. As you may by this 
time have discovered, I was not a man to be daunted, so I loaded our 
stern chasers, and kept blazing away at the monster to make him turn 
aside, but to little effect. Most of the shot fell short, though the guns 
were my own patent, and made to carry ten miles, and the balls which 
reached him he swallowed as if they were so many pills. Though it was 


my fearful, I own, it was a fine sight to see him coming along so steady 


and stately, with the water foaming and curling under his bows and 
flying high up into the air in showers of spray as he cut through it. It 
was neck or nothing with us, so we kept blazing away as fast as we could 
load, every moment, I own, expecting that he would make a spring and 
grab us; andj thus we went on until we reached the Line. Just then, 
either a shot hit him in some delicate part, or else for some reason or 
other he did not like to cross the Line, probably because he did not know 
the navigation of the other side, for we saw his head go right under 
the water, and soon after a huge pillar appeared up in the air, and down 
suddenly it came with such a splash into the water, that it sent the sea 
flying over us, and as near as possible pooped us. We had a quick run 
to Liverpool, where the oil sold at a very high price, and I got great 
credit for what I had done, and from that day to this, I'll answer for it, 
no one has ever seen the tail of the big Sea-Serpent.”* 


* I beg that the gallant officer who, not long ago, was fortunate enough (or 
shall I say, unfortunate enough, should the ignorant not believe him), to see a 
living specimen of the icthyosorus long known to naturalists, or as some suppose 
of a gigantic seal, while he gives me credit for not disbelieving his statements, 
will excuse me for being unable to resist the temptation of giving Jonathan 
Johnson's version of a similar story. 











































THE LONELY FOREST KING. 


[Within the precincts of that portion of the Forest of Arden, 
Henry de Newburg, first Earl of Warwick, of the Norman line, in the reign of 
Henry II., and originally called Wedgenock, now The Old I *urkh, stands the isolated 
trunk of a huge oak-tree, somewhat known by its modern appellation of Bull 
Uak, from its apparent age ; so dissimilar is its appearance to the trees in its vici- 
nity, it has evidently weathered the storms of many centuries. ] 


impaled by 


Ow the upland standeth a mighty oak, 
And widely his branches fling 
Their shades o’er the mead, for the woodman’s stroke 
Hath left him a lonely king! 
The Lear of the forest is he, I wis— 
Of his kindred who can tell ? 
Yet a green and a blithe old age is his, 
As the sunbeam shows right well, 
When he calls the buds, at the dawn of spring, 
To deck with a garland the forest king! 


For a young and a later race have sprung 
Where the forest swayed of yore, 

And Time hath not over their branches flung 
The light of the long-past’s lore.— 

Oh! be wasa king, with his crown on high, 
Ere they in the earth were sown, 

And his kindred had echoed lustily 
To the death-note’s trumpet tone ; 

When the dun deer fell in the dewy ling, 

To die at the foot of the forest king! 


There the priest may have met, in Summer’s prime, 
The hinds of the copse-hid vale ; 
Or the maiden unheeded curfew time, 
To list to a star-lit tale ; 
The bard may have sung in its leafy shade, 
To herald the glad May-morn ; 
Or the mail’d knight, lost at eve in the glade, 
Have winded his bugle-horn! 
How varied the visions that Time can fling 
Round the gnarled trunk of the forest king! 


Oh! the past is a stirring theme to me'— 
As the buds in Autumn time 
Bring a second Spring to that ruin’d tree— 
A Spring with no skylark’s chime ! 
So the truths of the past spring forth, though blent 
With ruin and speak of when 
The spirit of light was all caged and pent, 
And died in its struggles then! ot 
Thus the presence of “ good in every thing” | 
I learn of the lonely forest king ! 
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THE LOST PURSE. 


Next to the forfeiture of credit, perhaps, one of the least pardonable 
of crimes in a commercial country is a breach of contract, or a falsified 
promise, so closely related to what is usually termed “ sharp practice,” and 
very properly regarded as no venial offence. It is one, however, not so 
easily detected, and still less frequently amenable to the laws, depending, 
for the most part, on the skill or the penetration of the magistrate to un- 
ravel, and to place it in such a light as to bring conviction to the most 
dubious ; to catch, in short, the real culprit in his own net. 

In the days of Italy’s ducal splendour and commercial prosperity, there 
occurred in Mantua a notable instance of this kind, of which the details 
were so amusing, and the “ lex talionis” so adroitly applied by the judge, 
to the no small edification of the court and the public, as to obtain for 
him in that behoof an almost Solomonian renown. This judge was no 
other than Francesco de’ Gonzaga then Duke of Mantua, celebrated as 
much for his love of justice as for his feats of arms, and delighting for 
that reason, when at peace, to be his own lord chancellor, and preside in 
the judgment-seat, couformably with the old and revered custom of his 
noblest predecessors. 

Once, while thus laudably employed, it fell out that a Greek merchant 
of Corfu, of extensive traffic, very wealthy, but of most penurious habits, 
met with the greatest calamity that can possibly befall a man so circum- 
stanced—he lost his purse! What a fate! When after scouring half 
Italy, driving the hardest bargains, and levying contributions heavier 
than of war itself upon all “ manner of men,” foreigners and country- 
men alike, and just settling down in his pleasant villa in the neighbour- 
hood, to lose his purse! What were all his other ninety-nine safe 
invested treasures to that, his “one lost sheep,” over which he truly 
mourned with all a miser-shepherd’s love ! 

What added to his chagrin, it formed the proceeds of a very pretty 
little bargain by which he had made at least forty gold crowns more than 
he had at all expected, or had a right to expect, and loved them for that 
very reason with a more singular and intense affection. Now, alas! he 
would be compelled to sacrifice those beloved, closely driven forty, to have 
the least chance of ever again beholding their no less valuable com- 
panions. And oh, when he reached home, when he doubted, when he 
searched, when the truth gradually broke, then flashed upon him in its 
full wrath, what agonies did he not endure! No smuggling culprit, en- 
veloped in seven-fold shields of silks, satins, and cigars, ever underwent 
so rough a handling as he voluntarily inflicted on himself, but not with 
the success attending the officer of justice. ‘* Yet it was all safe but a few 
hours before ; he had only transacted one or two minor little a 
ere ry and strange that he could not recall how, when, or where, 
his beloved had left his side—his hope, his joy, had perhaps departed for 


ever—ever—ever !” Ashe pronounced the last words, he struck his fore- 
head in a fit of despair, cursed his carelessness and folly in not having 
strapped and locked his treasure round his body, as he most usually did ; 
and, as a memento for the future, was very nearly, like the Irishman who 
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tore his bank-notes to revenge himself on the ‘firm, about to lay violent 
hands upon himself. That just sentence, however, being a true miser- 
trader of Corfu, M. Philos Phulos, with a humane regard for self to 
which he was ever alive, soon commuted for running like a maniae over 
every step he had before gone, inquiring of every person and at every 
place whether a certain red purse of large dimensions, containing 400 
and upwards of gold crowns, had been seen, left, stolen, or stolen away 
without its master’s knowledge or consent ? The messenger who first 
drew Priam’s curtain at the dead of night looked like a mere dolt com- 
pared to the rich trader’s expression of horror, as he received a killing 
negative to every fresh demand. Scarcely one could recognise him for 
the same man, so great was the effect of the sudden loss of a compara- 
tive trifle upon his grasping and avaricious heart—for soul he had none. 
He seemed to have lost all presence of mind, and he was afraid of flying 
to the aid of the police lest that should entail a further expense upon— 
a loss. 

At length, finding that all his efforts to recover possession without 
venturing something were in vain, he resolved, in his dismay, to apply to 
the Jast resort—to the supreme head of the state in the high seat of 
justice itself. So wild and haggard were his looks, that all made way for 
him, in the idea that some most fearful public calamity had just occurred, 
with which he was about to astound the ears of the court. There was 
quite a sensation! Judge, advocate, panel, prisoners, and spectators, were 
alike terror-stricken at the hueless, spectral appearance of the well- 
known wealthy trader, now the most wretched, miserly spectacle ever 
beheld. All became horrid expectant silence and dumb show—you 
might have heard a pin fall; and, when rushing forward towards the 
very judgment-seat, taking precedence of every body and every thing, 
he exclaimed, in most lugubrious voice, “ Oh, my lord, my lord—I have 
lost—lost my purse,” the contrast was so ludicrous, that all with the 
longest faces possible—anticipating some fatal tidings—burst into one 
loud and most unanimous laugh. 

‘“‘ Your purse, man !" re-echoed the judge, who had conceived that the 
enemy must be at the gates; “is that all? I am truly rejoiced.” 

“ Rejoiced !” Grazia di Dio! four hundred crowns!" 

“ Four hundred!” exclaimed the duke, “ what a trifle—what is that to 
you? Why not proclaim the loss and a handsome reward at once?” 

A binledioomte reward ! Oh, heavens! must 1?” 

‘I see you hate the very idea; but there is no remedy—say at once 
fifty crowns.” 

“Fifty ! Diavoli!. No, no! say five, or, or—less.” 

“Then you will never see your money. Who would be at the trouble 
— or, rather, not punish your avarice, and give it to the poor ?”’ 

“ God forbid—God forbid!” replied the wretch, in a tone that filled 
all his hearers with disgust. haa 

“ Now,” exclaimed the duke indignantly, “let the public crier pro- 
claim forty crowns reward.” 

“Ah! I beseech your excellency to have some mercy—not forty, 
forty—say ten, or less.” 

is was uttered with so ludicrous a contortion of visage, that a fresh 
peal of laughter resounded wy the court. 
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“ Away with your ‘less,’”’ retorted the duke; “I say it shall be 
‘more.’ Let the crier call fifty crowns as a reward for whoever—” 

“Then let it be forty,” interrupted the miser, “as your excellency 
first said—or say—less.” 

‘Oh, that ‘less!’” replied the duke; “ say it again, and it shall be more, 
for it could never be made so little as thy own soul.” 

Scarcely had the public crier proceeded to comply with the ducal-man- 
date by the proclamation of “ fifty” from without, before there appeared, 
escorted by two of the city serjeants, an aged woman—a poor widow, and 
a Sister of Charity belonging to one of the neighbouring monasteries. She 
had just picked up the lost treasure, and was already on her way to the court 
for the purpose of restoring it to the owner, before the reward had been 
proclaimed. Seizing upon this circumstance with the eagerness of a 
drowning man, the wily trader, shouting to the public crier to stop, 
asked the poor old body if she had brought it in consequence of hearing 
the proclamation of a reward? 

“No, I had already found it, and wished to restore it to the owner ; 
I had heard of no reward.” 

“Then it is mine—my own—my own purse, thou good worthy 
woman !"’ exclaimed the miser, in a rapture, “ but I will be as good as 
my word, and you shall have five crowus—you shall,” and he looked 
round with an air of assumed generosity and magnanimity, as if he 
had performed something little less than a miracle ; and indeed it would 
have been most miraculous on any other occasion in him. 

“ Not so fast! not so fast !” interrupted the good duke ; “bring the 
purse to me, and let the honest woman come nearer, and stand by the 
kind merchant while we count her out his fifty crowns.” 

The horror of the trader, suddenly hurled from the pinnacle of his 
hopes, was too great for speech; but his contortions, to the delight of the 
ey bore witness to the self-inflicted torments of his miserly 
heart. 

“ Are you in easy circumstances, madam ?” inquired the duke, with 
marked politeness. 

“T am a poor afflicted woman, my lord—a widow, and have only what 
I obtain with my own hands, and the help of my daughter, by sewing 
for the Sisters’ Convent hard by.” 

“ But you will now have a dower for your daughter,” replied the duke, 
“out of the good merchant’s purse, and can marry her well. Come 
before me, signor,” he added, “ and empty your purse upon this table.” 

Making a virtue of necessity, the cima miser complied; the pieces 
were counted, when, to the no little astonishment of all, the trader, with 
a cry of dismay, began to wring his hands. 

‘How is this, you wicked woman ?” he exclaimed; “there are thirty 
good Venetian ducats wanting here, which I had forgotten; you must 
have stolen them—oh, you wretch !” 

The poor creature, Metied thus suddenly, could not utter a word. 
She blushed, she stammered, then turned pale, and many there were who, 
at those guilty signs, began to take the side of the merchant, and ad- 
judged her of theft. Not so the able judge—he saw through the snare 
at once, and turned the tables upon the wily trader in a mode he did not 
expect. 

Still taking singular pleasure, as much as he possessed ability, in expos- 
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ing the tricks and frauds of double-dealing appellants, and which induced 
him so often to preside, he waited patiently to see how the poor creature 
would contrive to defend herself ; and was delighted to find her simple 
honesty more than a match for grasping avarice itself. 

“ May it please your excellency,” she began, after a long pause, “ having 
had the whole of the money in my power, if I were wicked enough to take 
part, why should I not have rather taken the whole? There was no one 
by to prevent me, and yet I brought the purse as | found it, unopened, 
hither. You say that I have robbed you of thirty ducats, and I—I call 
heaven to witness, standing here before your cancion, as I hope to be 
saved, that I have not touched a single zechin. Let him prove it only— 
and T invoke the severest punishment you can inflict upon my head. ay, 
I tried not once to open it.” 

“IT believe you,” replied the duke, casting a terrible and indignant 
glance at the real culprit ; “ you deserve to lose all your money, and were 
you one of our own subjects, I know not if I would not hang you by the 
neck like a dog, and a very mischievous dog, as you are. But perhaps 
such short punishment would be too great merey ; you deserve to linger 
in torments—in all the worst torments of vile disappointed avarice—as you 
shall do. To that monstrous vice you wish to add notorious breach of 
faith ; but you have enough to answer for already, I dare be bound. I 
shall not further indulge your demon taste, but step in to protect you 
from your very worst enemy—from yourself. Now, sir, why did a not 
make mention of the thirty ducats in the first instance with the four 
hundred crowns ?” 

“It quite escaped me in my fright,” exclaimed the terrified wretch, 
for he saw that his excellency’s blood was up—that he was in downright 
earnest. 

“What !” continued the duke, “ would you attempt to persuade us, 
madman, that your memory was so bad, and that you are so regardless 
of money, that you could not retain the idea of thirty ducats when you had 
so vivid a recollection of four hundred crowns ? No, you will never catch 
old birds with that chaff, though you may turn to high usurious interest 
thesimplicity and the credulity of your weaker and poorer fellow-creatures. 
But there are bounds to fraud and usury as to every thing else. When men 
grow wanton and reckless in their wily greed and oppression, it is high 
time to put a drag-chain upon their movements. One thing,” continued t 
duke, imitating the old trader’s voice and look to perfection—for with all 
sounder accomplishments he was an admirable mimic—“ one thing, my 
dear sir, according to your own showing, is perfectly patent, and you 
deserve a rogue’s patent for it, namely, a halter, that this same purse is 
none of yours, and that thou art a base coveter of some or other of thy 
neighbour’s goods. Thou sayest that thy purse contained ducats, and 
this hath none. This purse belongs to me, for my recollection is better 
than yours, and I now recall to mind that one of my own people this very 
morning lost a purse of this size and colour, and containing exactly four 
hundred crowns. So it must needs be that it is one and the same. And 
now, having a presumed right at least to dispose of it, I beg to present it 
to you, my good madam, and, with this further hundred ded to it, you 
may be enabled to give to your daughter a portion for her marriage. 
And I have that opinion of your integrity, madam, that if you should 
find another purse, the purse descriked’ by our unfortvnate client here, in 
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which, along with the crowns, there are thirty ducats, you will restore it 
to him, and | dare say he will be most happy to pay you the fifty crowns 
already proclaimed as a reward.” 

The poor old widow—though we should no longer say poor—gratefully 
thanked his excellency, especially for his good opinion of her, adding, as 
a little cold comfort to the dismayed miser, that she should consider her- 
self very happy indeed to find it, and would promise to return it to him 
without making any claim on his liberality whatsoever. 

The bare suggestion, though all empty air, of recovering something 
without paying any thing, seemed to carry consolation to the disconsolate 
miser’s breast ; and the humorous manner in which he thanked the 
old lady elicited another burst of laughter at his expense, which upset the 
mock gravity of the rather eccentric, but able and penetrating, ducal 


judge himself. 





THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
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Cuapter VII. 


Religious Superstitions—Legend of St. Sezny—The Wreck—The Pilgrimages of 
St. Sylvester—St. Mathurin of Montcontour, &c.—Holy Wells—The Festival of 
St. John’s Eve—The Benediction of the Sea—The Wreckers. 


Tue Greeks attached to each object some divine protectress; the in- 
habitants of Lower Brittany and Cornouaille, in particular, have also a 
saint which keeps watch over every action of life, the commonest occur- 
rences are placed under celestial patronage. St. Christopher, for in- 
stance, protects children; St. Philipert of Moelan, cures love-sickness ; 
St. Roche, a fever; St. Gilles, of Pligeaux, epilepsy; St. Corneli, the 
diseases of cattle; St. Herbot raises the butter in the churn; St. Ives 
ferments the dough. Thanks to St. Guignolé, there are no barren 
women. The cows which have been to the festival of St. Derbot have 
milk in abundance. St. Antoine and St. Clair cure boils; St. Eloi, the 
horses ; St. Loup and St. Columban, the insane. There are none, not 
even the pigs, which have not their patron-saint in heaven, and places to 
which they can be conducted in pilgrimage. A De profundis and a small 
copper coin given for prayers for the dead are the means of restoring 
objects which have been lost. The country is likewise covered with 
miraculous chapels, where infirmities are certain, according to their super- 
stitious notions, of being radically cured. 

The fountain of Langwengar, under the patronage of St. Honore, has 
the property of giving milk to young mothers who drink of its miracu- 
lous waters. They say, that an incredulous person daring, in derision, to 
— the water to his lips, will immediately, on so doing, find his breasts 
swell out like those of a woman, and it is only by dint of earnest prayers 
and mortifications of the body that he can put an end to that strange 
punishment. 


Gentle and graceful superstitions often mingle themselves with odd 
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fantastical beliefs: upon the festival of The Kings, for example, when 
the cake prepared for the occasion is broken and divided, the share of 
the absent is placed on one side with care; if it remains pure and in- 
tact, no danger menaces the party for whom it was destined; if, on the 
contrary, it cannot be preserved, misfortune assails him. When a first- 
born is taken to the church to be baptized, the mother attaches to its neck 
a piece of brown bread, a sign of the humble position which awaits it in 
the world, “ for the evil spirit seeing that it is not a fortunate child,” 
says the Aernewod mother, “ will not cast upon it an evil fate.” 

We entered a village church one day; a young woman was kneeling 
before a statue of the Virgin, and apparently in earnest prayer ; she sud- 
denly got up, holding in her hand an infant's silk cap, beautifully worked 
and embroidered with silver lace, the usual ornament in the ecuntry for 
new-born babes. She went, trembling with emotion, and placed it upon 
the head of the infant Christ in the arms of the Virgin, then went away 
in tears. 

“* What is the meaning of this?” we dc.sanded of a peasant who stood 
near. 

“It is a mother who has lost her child,” said he, “ and she has come 
to present the cap prepared with so much care for it to the infant Saviour, 
to ensure her poor lost one a companion in heaven.” 

A peasant pointed out to us the cross of St. Sezny, which rose scarcely 
three feet above the surface of the sands of Kurnic between high and 
low water mark. 

“* When the tide fills the bay, that cross,” said he, “in spite of its 
trifling height, is always to be seen above the waves. The miracle is in 
commemoration of St. Sezny, who erected it centuries ago on landing 
upon the coast.” 

The saint was one of those who came from Ireland to preach the faith 
to the Bretuns. Before he was born his mother dreamt that she was 
enciente of a star. He landed with his companions in the harbour of 
Kurnic, and, having demanded lodging from a rich man of the country, 

by the latter roughly repulsed. St. Sezny then began to build a 
pra a place of shelter. His labour lasted only one night, for the 
stones came of themselves, taking their places just like sheep entering 
afold. When it was finished the saint threw his hammer away, and it 
fell in a field belonging to the rich man at some distance off. When the 
day arrived, the holy man went and knocked again at the door of the rich 


farmer. 
“ What do you want?” said the rena "wm fellow, “ I have already 


said that I have not a stool for you at my hearth.” 

“I demand nothing from you save that you come and reap your corn 
in the field on the sea-shore, which is high and ripe, in order that I may 
get the hammer which I dropped into it.” é, 

The rich man believed that the stranger was mad, for it was then winter, 
and the corn had scarcely began to germinate. : 

“It is enough, my fine fellow,” said he, ina rage, ‘ you shall not trifle 
with me much longer.” 

“Tam not trifling with you,” replied the saint ; “ but as you have the 
faith of St. Thomas, come and let your eyes tell you if I lie. 

The farmer, astonished at such perseverance, at len determined to 
follow the stranger, resolved to pysi%h him severely for his falsehood ; 
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but seareely had he arrived upon the sea-shore when he saw his field 
covered with ripe ears of corn floating and waving in the wind, whilst the 
neighbouring fields were black and bare. Touched with remorse and 
repentance, he fell at the feet of the saint, and asked pardon of him for 
what he had done, and was himself with his whole household immediately 
converted to the Christian faith. 

Subsequently St. Sezny filled Armorica with the fame of his miracles. 

One day whilst he was alone, retired and meditating in his cell, the 
Almighty appeared to him and said— 

‘Saint Sezny, I have just created thee a saint; now that thou art 
become one of the heavenly militia, thou shalt henceforth be the patron 
of women.” 

St. Sezny felt at these words a cruel anguish. 

“ Oh Lord,” said he, “if you will, indeed, in your goodness, listen to 
the prayer of a poor sinner, Z not give me such a serious charge. The 
women are, of all creatures on earth, saving the devil himself, when he 
happens to be present, the most wicked and most impure. Every day 
will they be praying to me for a new boddice, or to get them a lover. 
I would as lief be the patron of the tailors, or of the ropemakers.”* 

* Very well!” said the Lord, “since thou art so scrupulous a man, I 
shall raise thee a step higher—thou art the patron of sick dogs.” 

St. Sezny delighted, thanked the Almighty, and it is since that time 
that the dogs have a patron in the country, and the girls have not. 

Whilst this veracious history was told us, we gained the distant point 
upon which the chapel of St. Sezny stood. As we attained the summit 
of the down, or sandhill, a burst of laughter drew our attention, and we 
observed a little peasant girl who was watching, seated upon a broken 
wall. Her black hair escaped from beneath a cap of russet linen, and 
fell in undulating ringlets over her shoulders ; a simple linen garment and 
a short petticoat, which time had fringed below, covered her slender figure, 
leaving her brown legs and fairy-like little feet exposed. She was but a 
child in years, but tall and graceful. At our approach she looked archly 
at us, her head elegantly bent like a bird listening, her hands resting 
upon a white staff, which seemed to support her upon the crumbling wall 
in the midst of wild roses, with a clear blue sky overhead. There was 
about her such rustic elegance, such charming simplicity and innocence, 
that the eye reposed on the picture with delight. Oh, for the pencil of 
Winterhalter to secure it to futurity and to fame! 


“ Well, child,” said our guide, “what dost thou here alone, instead of 
running after butterflies in the warren ?” 
The rustic dropped her head with the bashfulness of a child, and began 
to rock herself to and fro without daring to answer. 
'* Are those thy sheep on the downs ?” 


The girl scraped the ground with the point of her bare foot, and made 
a sign in the afiirmative. 


We then approached, and placing our hand familiarly upon her stoop- 
ing head, 

“‘ What a pretty girl,” said we, turning to our companion. 

The maiden looked up, blushing and smiling at the same time, her 
large soft eyes glistening with delight. 


* Tailors and ropemakers are held in great disrespect in Brittany. 
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“ How art thou called, pretty one ?”” we demanded. 

“ Mari, mestr,” said she, timidly. We were sure she would answer. 

“ How old art thou ?” 

“ T have taken three communions.” 

We knew the manner of counting these particular years by the children 
of Brittany, and that they calculate their age by the number of Easters 
which they celebrate ; indeed, their parents are sometimes as ignorant as 
themselves of their exact age. A child communicates usually at ten years 
of age. 

“ exnd what is thy father, Mari ?” 

“She is a child of God,” replied our guide, “ her father was a poor 
blind man who gained his livelihood by reciting prayers at the threshold 
of the farm houses and cottages ; when he died, a good and benevolent 
Christian of the parish, a miller, took compassion upon her, and brought 
her home.”* 

* Art thou happy with thy master ?” we inquired. 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered, “he has given mea new dress for Sundays, 
. and a pair of Sabots.” 

This simple mode of summing up her happiness seemed to us ver 
touching ; poor thing, her wants were very few, and comprised in a eal 
compass—she looked, however, as happy as she was beautiful. 

Our guide drew our attention to the sea, 

“Look at those ships, mestr,” said he, “they look like a brood of 
ducks upon a lake.”’ 

The sky was serene and clear, bordered here and there with a few light 
rosy-tinted clouds, which seemed to lap the waves ; the sea stretched 
itself beneath us, hardly ruffled by a breeze, and lightly rippled along 
the silent shore. A hundred sailing vessels of all sizes floated quietly 
upon the surface, all was calm, and not a sound was heard save the mono- 
tonous murmuring on the sea-shore, and which might be taken for the 
respiration of the slumbering ocean ; occasionally a breeze sprung up, 
al rushed from the land with a long sigh mixed with a thousand con- 
fused noises. 

We leaned against the crumbling wall, lost in contemplation of the 
ineffable picture, amused by that vague harmony of earth, sea, and sky. 
We knew not how long we might have remained there in a sort of reverie, 
if our eyes had not fallen upon the guide, who seemed waiting and re- 
minding us that we could not remain there much longer. We shook off 
the species of contemplative bewilderment which had seized us, and look- 
ing round, perceived the young peasant girl, who had changed her place, 
and was squatted upon a mound which was shaded by a clump of broom, 
and amusing herself by knocking the blossoms of the plant with some- 
thing which we did not at first recognise—we drew near, it was a human 
bone. 

“‘ Are there any dead buried here ?” we asked, with astonishment. 

Without giving any answer, the girl struck her heel against the little 


* When a child becomes an orphan’it is seldom but some neighbour takes com- 
passion upon it, and brings it up ; in cases of death in childbed, the priest hands 
the child over to some matron of the parish as a deposit from God himself ; when 
the neighbourhood is so very poor and miserable that one woman cannot afford to 
take charge of it, it is taken in common, and each neighbour takes her turn in 
supporting and nursing the child, as a sorpof religious duty. 
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hillock which was at her feet, scattering the whitened bones upon the 
n turf. 

“ It is the chapel of the drowned,” added she, showing us at the same 
time the ruins. 

“ Then there is a cemetery here ?” 

“There were some bodies buried here to my knowledge,” said the 
guide. “ It was the crew of a foreign vessel. All were drowned, and as 
it was not known whether they were infidels or not, the rector would not 
run the risk of placing, perhaps, the damned in the churchyard of the 
ere and by so doing give pain to Christians—they were interred 

ere.” 

“ And did you see the ship go down?” we inquired. 

“‘ Yes ; it was a large vessel of 600 tons at least. It happened upon a 
Sunday. The tempest was so frightful that Morvan, who is an old pilot 
of the bay, acknowledged that during forty years which he had followed 
that employment he had not seen the sea so terrific. ‘The waves mounted 
up as high as steeples. We were coming from evening service ; the wind 
was so strong that it stripped off the roofs of the houses in every direction 
in the town; the trees were shivered upon the moat, and one saw entire 
branches whirling about the roads like withered leavesin autumn. Weran 
towards the sea to look out if there were any vessels in sight. We then per- 
ceived a large three-masted one, which struggled against the storm—dark- 
ness came on, nothing could be seen or heard save the storm. The next 
day the whole coast was strewn and covered with the dead, and the 
wreck.” : 

** And it is here the poor creatures were buried!” 

“Here! All the parish saw it, for it isnot ten years since the event 
happened. Thou recollects it, dost thou, Mari ?” 

We turned towards the girl—she was still seated on the ground. 

* Yes, yes,” exclaimed she, ‘1 saw them buried here, they were Sao- 
zons, and every one knows they are not Christians. I was ve little then, 
but I recollect it quite well ; all this was covered with the dead.” 

And her hand described the circle of the mound. 

“They were brought here in carts. I do not know how many there 
were, for I did not know how to count then beyond thirty ; but there 
were many, many more than that. There were great strong men, others 
who had long gray hair and white hands, and young children. One woman 
had two at her breasts, so tightened to her, that they could never remove 
them ; they made a separate hole for them and buried them together. Oh, 
I recollect it very well! Fora long while the ground here has been quite 
elastic, and I often come of an evening with the children of the town to 
dance upon the Saozons who lie rotting underneath.” 

At that moment, the sound of a bell warned us that it was time to 
depart. We dropt a piece of silverinto the hands of the child ; she looked 
at it with surprise and uncertainty, perhaps it was the first she had ever 
. called her own. 

A word from the guide removed her doubt, and she thanked us. “It 
will perhaps buy me,” said she, “a chaplet and a cross at the next 
Pardon.” 

We quitted the melancholy spot with a heavy heart, reflecting upon 
the undying prejudice against the Saozons in the hearts of the Celtic 
nations. 
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We afterwards turned round—there the young peasant maid still stood 
upon the mound in a graceful and lofty attitude, her black eyes sparkling 
and her dark hair — in the breeze which had now sprung up—her 
light aérial frame too—she looked like the spirit of ancient Armorica 
standing upon the grave of an enemy. 

At St. Sylvester, in the Coles du Nord, there is, among others, a most 
singular custom; the second Sunday of July, the peasants proceed in a 
multitude from all sides—from Cornouaille, and from Upper Leon in par- 
ticular. Before the ceremony commences the delegates chosen by the 
pilgrims themselves go to the vestry and stipulate with the rector and 
clergy for the price of the banners and the silver cross. The whole is paid 
for generously; the procession commences in regular order, but searcel 
is it arrived at a little rivulet upon the borders of a certain wood than a 
great uproar arises among the pilgrims; the hazel staffs, always pre- 
pared for the occasion, are elevated above their heads, and a strange wild 
ery “Sant Gelvestrar bihan ae an divoar glas déan,”—St. Sylvester, 
the little, who has green legs—is heard on all sides. Instantaneously 
a general confusion ensues, the crowd pushes and struggles to one parti- 
cular spot—elbows, arms, legs, weapons are allin fulloperation, anda perfect 
combat is the result. The cross banners, all are smashed and shattered 
into a thousand fragments, for it is necessary, at the risk of broken limbs, 
of death itself, that every one of the pilgrims should possess a bit—~a 
mere relic of these articles, to secure them from a bad harvest in the en- 
suing autumn. 

The authorities have often attempted to abolish this barbarous and 
savage custom, but they have been always resisted with success, When the 
priests refused to form the procession, the peasants did so themselves, and 
the clergy were the only losers, for they lost by it their share of the 
rich offerings which the pilgrims were expected to make. One time, 
another expedient was resorted to, they sent a brigade of gendarmes, 
But of what use were a few soldiers, however well armed, against an army 
of fanatics? They, nevertheless, tried to do their duty, but they were 
soon pushed back, and sent away in the midst of deep groans and showers 
of stones. 

Certain places of pilgrimage include oracles, which young girls consult 
with anxious attention and implicit credence. By the sound a Sou Mar- 
qué, a piece of copper money, makes in falling into the coffer of St. 
Mathurin of Moncontour, they know without a doubt if their sweethearts 
are faithful, and if their promises are sincere. 

The fountain of our Lady of Folgoiit® has a virtue not less extraordi- 
nary. They cast into it a pin which has served to lay out the dead, and 
the eer pin in falling upon its “~ upon its head or upon its side, 
teaches the young credulous girl if she s be married soon or late, or 


* The fool of the wood. ! The church of Folgoat is one of the most remarkable 
Gothic buildings in Brittany. It was erected in 1423 by John, fifth Duke. It owes 
its origin toan idiot boy who begged alms of the SS using one unvaried 
exclamation, “ Oh Lady Vi Mary!” so that the spot where he stood became 


known as “ar fol coat,” the of the wood. The boy died, and out of his grave, 
nay, out of his mouth, ng up a lily, upon the leaves of which the word “ % 
was inseribed. The coming to the knowledge of John de Montfort, then 
penne teh a crown, ‘se resolved to build a church upon the spot if he tri- 
ump 
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if indeed, fatal sign, she is doomed to descend into the tomb decorated and 
adorned with the white wreath of a virgin. 

They attribute generally to the fountains mysterious virtues, and those 
which they find in the neighbourhood of the chapels have the credit of 
curing all sorts of complaints. They there suspend images and crosses ; 
sometimes the young wives throw into them their rings and their orna- 
ments to drive away the spirit of jealousy which has penetrated into 
their household. 

The fountain of St. Jean du Doight has still a great reputation for 
curing sore eyes: and the torrent which spouts out of the rocks near to 
the chapel of St. Laurent radically cures those who come to expose 
themselves during a few seconds under that dazzling waterfall, which 
precipitates itself from a height of twenty feet, from the most inveterate 
rheumatism. Near to all these fountains, the pilgrims make their 
ablutions and say prayers; and they devoutly carry away some of the 
water in order to serve them hereafter.* 

On All Souls Day the entire population of Leon arise gloomy and clothed 
in mourning. It is the real festival of the family, the hour of commemo- 
ration, and nearly the entire day is passed in devotion. Towards the 
middle of the night, after a repast taken in common, they retire, but the 
dishes are left on the table—for an affecting superstition makes the Bretons 
believe that at that hour those whom they regret arise from:their graves, 
and come to take, under the roofs of those whom they had seen born, their 
annual feast. 

Besides, each festival of the year has its particular usages. That of 
St. John is above all remarkable, not only in the Bishopric of Leon 
but in all Lower Brittany. On the eve of which one sees troops 
of little boys and girls in rags going from door to door, with a plate m 
hand begging slight arms. ‘They are the poor, who having hardly saved 
enough during the whole year to purchase a fagot of furze, thus send 
their children to collect something to light a bonfire in honour of Sant Jan. 
Towards the evening, one perceives upon the rocks, or on the tops of the 
mountains, one of those fires which blazes up all of a sudden—then a 
second appears, then a third, then a hundred fires—nay a thousand ! before 
and behind in the horizon, everywhere! The earth seems to reflect the 
sky, and has as many stars. Ata distance a confused rumour of music is 


* Customs of a similar description exist in Wales, and it is not unusual at this 
day to see persons making long journeys, not from Wales alone, but even from 
Cheshire and Shropshire to the well of St. Elian on the borders of Carnarvon- 
shire. It is supposed, that, by dropping pins and using certain incantations, dread- 
ful injuries can be inflicted upon man and beast, and when a person happens to 
be afflicted with some inveterate disease, the superstitious will say that he has 
been put into Fynnon Elian—Elian’s well. This well has been the subject of indict- 
ments and has often been destroyed, but the spring will flow among the broken 
fragments in despite of every one. In the reign of Henry VIII. there was a large 
wooden statue or figure called Derfel-gadarn in the churchyard of Llandderfel in 
Merionethshire, to which the peasantry brought their horses and cattle to be cured 
of their diseases—this image was sent to London in those days of purification, where 
it was broken up and used as fuel to burn a poor recusant priest named Forest— 
there being a tradition existing that this image would set a forest on fire some day. 
A description of it and an account of its ultimate fate will be found in Sir Henry 
Ellis’s Letters illustrative of English history. Holy wells are still numerous in 
Wales, and usually near some church or chape!, as in Brittany. They were no doubt 
consecrated by the early British Church before it acknowledged in either country 
the supremacy of the Church of Rome. 
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heard, merry, but strange, mingled with the sound of the drum and the wild 
tones of the bagpipe. ‘The conches of the herdsmen answering each other 
from valley to valley ; the voices of the peasants are heard singing Christmas 
carols, at the foot of the Calvaries, the young girls decked out in their holy- 
day dresses, running to dance around the fires of Sant Jan, for they say 
that if they can manage to visit nine before midnight, they shall be married 
within a year. The peasants conduct their cattle to make them leap over 
the sacred fire, certain thus of preserving them from sickness ; reels are 
formed, and it is then a strange sight for the traveller who passes by to wit- 
ness the long shadowy chains skipping and whirling round those thousand 
fires, uttering wild unearthly cries, and distant challenges. Empty seats 
are always reserved around the fire ; they are destined for the souls of the 
‘dead, who come to listen to the songs and contemplate the dances. In many 
parishes it is the rector himself who goes processionally with the cross to 
light the fires in the midst of the town. At St. John du Doight the 
office is filled by a figure of very simple mechanical arrangement, which 
descends from the summit of the steeple and lights the fire, then flies 
back again and disappears in the open stone work of the tower.* 

The Bretons preserve with great care a brand of the fire of St. John— 
it is placed near their beds between a branch or sprig of box-tree blessed 
on Palm Sunday, and a morsel of king’s cake ; these preserve them, they 
say, from donde or rather from lightning ; they besides dispute among 
themselves with much ardour the possession of the flowers of the floral 
crown which was elevated above the fire. These faded flowers are talis- 
mans against the evils of the body and the troubles of the mind. Some 
young girls carry them suspended from their necks by a red woollen 
thread, all powerful as they know for the cure of nervous disorders. 

But without doubt the most beautiful and the most picturesque of all 
. the religious ceremonies which are peculiar to Brittany is the benediction 
of the sea. 

It takes place upon the southern coast of the country before the com- 
meacement of the sardine fishery—that prolific fish which heaven sends 
each year to the poor inhabitants of these desolate shores. Thousands 
of boats are employed in the trade from the Creek of Camaret to Belle 
Isle in the sea.t Douarnenez itself furnishes more than 1100 boats, and 
each boat, when the day is prosperous, takes from 30,000 to 40,000 of 
these little fishes, which are salted and then sent to every corner of the 
world. 

As soon as the first shoal of sardines has been seen in the open sea, all the 
boats of the bay unite together ; upon four of them, whose masts have been 
removed, they extend strong planks, firmly fixed together; they then 
erect upon them an altar raised upon steps and shaded by a silk pavilion. 
All the other boats are at anchor, ranged in regular order around that 
floating altar. 

The boats are adorned with flags and pendants glittering in all the 
colours of the rainbow ; the prows crowned with flowers and foliage, and 


* In Wales, and more especially in the Vale of Clwyd, it was some years ago the 
custom on All Saints Eve, and may be so to a certain extent now (but Methodism 
has nearly scared all these good customs away), to light bonfires or Coelcerthi 
upon the hills. They were to be seen in hundreds, and had a very beautiful effect 
if the nightawas dark. 

¢ Contradistinguished from Belle Isle eg Terre Cotes du Nord. 
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the nets hanging along the stems. All that brown population, sailors, 
women, children, the aged, are seen kneeling in those boats rocked by 
the waves. 

The devout silence of the multitude in prayer is scarcely interrupted 
by the light murmur of that sea—so beautifnl, but so inconstant, and 
which betrays so often those who confide in its treacherous caprices. 
The priest, bearing the sacred vessels, arrives in a barge with white sails 
—the rowers also wearing white dresses—he ascends the steps of the altar, 
and the mass is chanted in the midst of the sea. This being finished, 
the priest kneels upon the steps of the altar, and from there, in sight of 
the whole multitude, he blesses the boats, the nets, the sea, and asks of 
heaven a fortunate and abundant season for the poor fishermen. A cry 
of enthusiasm and hope immediately bursts forth at once from all sides, 
and is re-echoed again and again at a distance among the rocks and caves 
of the shore. 

As soon as the anchors are raised, the scene is again full of life and 
activity, the sails are hoisted, the boats press and jostle against one 
another, each endeavouring to gain the port by sails or oars, amidst 
laughter and confusion. It is scarcely to be believed that these very men 
who thus uphold their faith, are they who pillage and formerly slew the 
ship-wrecked mariner, whom the tempests cast upon their inhospitable 
shores—but it is so. 

They employed in former times even abominable artifices to encourage 
disasters. One of the expedients most in use was this—they fastened a 
lantern to the head of a cow, a limb of which they had previously bound 
up, and led it along the shore ; the irregular pace of the animal gave 
the light the appearance of a motion like the pitching of a sailing vessel, 
and the ships which were out at sea, deceived by the false signal, and sup- 
posing that there was plenty of sea room, came running in, and were 
wrecked upon the inhospitable beach. 

These men, under the impulse of this impure and Pagan superstition, 
believed that they were performing a religious act. . 

“ God,” said they, “‘ is the master, and we must not oppose ourselves 
to his decrees. It is impossible that misfortune can befall those whom 
he protects, and if these men are shipwrecked it is because they are ac- 
cursed by heaven. Let us be then the struments of divine vengeance. 
Forward, and share equally in the spoil! The booty to us! The crew 
to the sea!” 

Such was their cry, such was the revolting cruelty of their barbarous 
belief. ‘The profits arising from these blood-stained waifs formed in the 
middle ages the principal revenue of some of the chiefs of the country. 
A Count de Leon was accustomed to say that he had in his domain a stone 
—he meant to say a rock—which was worth to him alone all the jewels 
in a royal crown. 

The manners of the people are now much more softened ; if they still 
pillage, they do not commit murder, and one has seen not long ago the 
inhabitants of the Island of Sein, whose ferocity has earned for them the 
name of the “Demons of the Sea,” expose their lives to save the crew 
of a vessel cast among their breakers, and kindly sheltering:them with a 
generous hospitality in that desolate island, exposed as it is to\every tem- 

rature—the climate of which is even more merciless than its inha- 

itants. - 
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ODD CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BATTLE CROSS.” 


We tt do I remember them, “those old familiar faces,” the portraits 
that adorned the walls of my father’s country mansion, displayed in the 
dress costumes of the last, and the preceding centuries! The females of 
our house, though I never heard that they were famed for being aught 
but good semptresses and diligent housewives, were for the most part 
pereret as shepherdesses, with sentimental flocks of sheep, feeding in 

im perspective ; or else as fine court ladies, with very small dogs at 
their feet, and the ruins of Grecian temples, or ice Te with sea- 
green cupolas, in the back-ground. 

In the characteristics of my male ancestry, there was a greater variety 
certainly ; yet although their predominant tendencies must have revealed 
a remarkable development of the bumps of fox-hunting, and “ale 
moting,” their portraits for the most part displayed very different occu- 

ations. 

. It would be tedious, however, to allude to the vagaries of the artist ; 
let it suffice to say, we boasted of authors, statesmen, and orators. Coun- 
try squires who were seldom out of their red coats, but who, once or 
twice, had perpetrated a doggrel couplet upon some birthday, were per- 
sonified as poets, leaning sentimentally upon a volume of the “ Paradise 
Lost ;” while a three-bottle man, who always wore top-boots and leathern 
breeches, but who had proposed the health of the high-sheriff at an 
assize dinner, was sent down to posterity in the act of declaiming, habited 
in a Roman tunic. 

However they are all gone, those old family portraits, and with them 
alike have vanished the associations with which the painter’s pencil, or 
the poet’s imagination, once invested them. 

The picture cords hang listlessly over the dark stained panels. Our 
dynasty, like ancient Rome, fell a prey to the invasion of the Goths. 
Painting and poaty sighed their eternal farewell, as the northern tribes, 
in the persons of the sheriff and his posse comitatis, swept from our 
halls every vestige of the fine arts. The family portraits were brought 
to the hammer, and were purchased for scarcely the value of old canvass, 
by a parvenu stockbroker, who, being richer in consols than in ancestry, 
bought a whole set of progenitors ready made, and having retired from 
business, and changed his name, carried them down to some distant shire, 
and set up upon their reputation as a country gentleman. 

How the elder branches of our family bore this catastrophe, I remem~- 
ber not. As for myself, deeply as I regretted the wholesale spoliation, 
the loss of one portrait alone, that of my great uncle Bartholomew, and 
he was great, filed me with grief by indignation. Young as I was 


when he died, my recollections of him were connected with many endear- 
ing associations, for I was an especial favourite; while his vast dimensions, 
displayed in the ancient costume of broad flapped coat, and ponderous 
periwig, were mysteriously connected with the pcertrait in which he ap- 
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peared to be solemnly rising out of a tempestuous ocean of clouds, as 
the artist, not to be outdone by Rembrandt himself, dashed such a flood 
of light upon his broad and glowing countenance, that he seemed like an 
allegorical personification of the sun, upstarting from primeval Dark- 
ness ! 

Gazing upon this picture in fear and wonder, I used to recall many of 
the strange tales and curious anecdotes which my relative was wont to 
relate, for dearly did he love telling a story, and, like the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” could never rest until once a day he had recounted some por- 
tion of the contents of a very thick and mysterious manuscript, written 
in pale ink, and a cramped hand, and which he denominated “ Sibylline 
Leaves.” 

Thank heaven! this precious relic did escape the Goths and Vandals, 
and my great aunt, who lately demised at the respectable age of seventy- 
eight, presented, a short time before her decease, the volume to my- 
self. 

“ Every one,” my worthy relative observed, as she placed the precious 
manuscript in my hands, has some particular event in their lives worthy 
of celebration; a certain fact recorded in this book was the crowning 
incident of your uncle’s existence. Poor soul ! it afforded him conversa- 
tion for fifty years afterwards, The loss of my hooped petticoat was the 
raling circumstance of my destiny, since its happy recovery by your uncle, 
and the delicate manner in which he hinted of his knowledge of the loca- 
lity of its concealment, awakened sensations which I am sure, child, at 
my advanced years you will not press me to describe.” 

Opening the volume somewhat at random, we select for present con- 
sideration, — 


“ PRIVATE THEATRICALS IN UNION ROW.” 


Within fifty minutes walk of the Royal Exchange, among a cluster of 
suburban villas which rejoice in the names of “ Alpha Cottage,” “ Wood- 
bine Hall,” and the “‘ Grange,” arose the mosque-like chimnies of the re- 
sidence of Mr. Alfred Jessop. The cottage was the picture of its occu- 
pant ; every thing about it was neat and dapper. Though known to the 
“ay by the euphonious title of ‘ Tillietudlem,” flanked on one side 

y “ Monkbarns,” and on the other by “ Augusta Lodge,” its apartments 
were of the minutest possible dimensions. The ground floor was occu- 
pied by a parlour, a drawing-room, and a coach-house. Where Mr. 
Jessop performed his dormitory operations, or his maid of all work her 
culinary duties, was a matter more of surmise than certainty, though in 
the neatly thatched roof, which overlooked a small garden, which con- 
tained a rustic chair, and a grass plot, six feet by four, two glazed aper- 
tures might be detected. 

Mr. Jessop was a member of the Camden, and other antiquarian 
societies, and although the compost on his newly-erected residence was 
hardly yet dry from beneath the trowel, “ Tillietudlem” already exhibited 
the appearance of antiquity about it. 

A very curious and ponderous knocker, which required all Mr. Alfred’s 
physical strength to dan, occupied full one-third of the door, while a 
gun, said to have been found off Spithead, encrusted with marine pro- 
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ductions, lay in front of the mansion, just where any one,’ going to call 
on Mr. Jessop of a dark night, would be sure to stumble. ; 

Mr. Jessop was a gentleman of no particular occupation ; and although 
he kept neither horse nor gig, the aforesaid coach-house being no bigger 
than a dog-kennel, he was what is called “ respectable.” 7 

Nor were his pursuits very remarkable. He smoked a little, and he 
drank a little, and now and then he took a little snuff, and over a glass of 
wine he has been heard to confess, to a few particular friends in a whisper, 
and with a slight chuckling laugh, that he “ dissipated a little.” 

However, it was gossiped among the neighbours, and the young ladies 
of “ Marine Villa” and “ Augusta Lodge,” that Mr. Jessop had a small 
independency ; very small, no doubt, if it were in keeping with his man- 
sion, his coach-house, and his grass plot. 

Now, not exactly in the fashionable vicinity of the granges and lodges 
aforesaid, but at about the distance of half a mile from them, nearer the 
city, of course, arose the extensive brick tenement of Mr. Deputy Salmon. 
This house bore the plebeian denomination of No. 2, Union Row. Mr. 
Deputy Salmon was an eminent soap-boiler and a common councilman, 
and the father of a very accomplished young lady, known as Miss Geor- 
gina Maria. who, besides exhibiting a tolerable proficiency on the piano- 
forte, could play a little on the harp, and had worked a Berlin monkey 


on a rug for an old aunt, which was pronounced quite a likeness—all by 


herself. 

Miss Salmon was well read in the Court Journal, and in all the 
fashionable novels. No wonder, then, she had many admirers, and that 
she felt some repugnance, as she romantically expressed it, “to make 
one man happy, and fifty miserable for life !” 

Among this honourable band of suitors, Mr. Jessop had a small am- 
bition to distinguish himself ; and, as Miss Salmon was an heiress, he 
had no objection to bestow a mistress on “ Tillietudlem,” and increase 
his little independency. Nor was he without hopes of success. Miss 
Georgina received the attentions of an admirer from his polite vicinity 
with evident pleasure, and he would no doubt have carried off the 
prize at once, had not a formidable rival risen up in the person of Mr. 
O'Toole. 

Mr. Alexis Mac Gorman O’Toole was a gentleman of Irish extraction, 
six feet two in his stockings. He was descended from the Tooles, of 
Toole Town, Toole Castle, Co. Tipp., who had a king in their family, 
in the eighth century. Unfortunately, however, the monarchy had de- 
parted from them, and Mr. A. M. G. O’Toole, following the example of 
many other illustrious exiles, was obliged to get a living by compara- 
tively mechanical means, and to assist the cashiers of the Bank of 
England behind a counter, in accommodating their customers, by con- 
verting dividend warrants into cash or notes. 

Nevertheless, his mechanical pursuits were forgotten, or quite 
eclipsed by his regal descent; and an introduction to Mr. Deputy 
Salmon was speedily followed by an invitation to dinner, where he had 
the felicity of meeting Mr. Jessop, of “ Tillietudlem,” and Mr. Spicer, of 
the “ Marine Villa,” and enjoying with the former an equal share of the 
blandishments and conversation of Miss Georgina Maria. 

“©, Mr. Jessop!” and “O, Mr. O'Toole!” exclaimed the young 
lady, when the gentlemen entered the drawing-room after dinner, “ 
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have been reading the account of the ‘ Waverly Ball,’ and the féte at 
Cremorne House, and the private theatricals at Chatsworth, and I am 
quite ‘au desespoir.’ Dear papa (young unmarried ladies always say 
“dear papa,” to gentlemen; it has an innocent, girlish sound)—“ dear 
papa has promised me some private theatricals ; the summer-house in the 
rden will make an excellent theatre. My cousin, Mrs. Pigeon, has 
offered to assist; but what shall we do for gentlemen? actors, I mean ? 
Really, I think I must make a call upon your chivalry to assist me.” 

“ Act a play?” said Mr. Jessop, in astonishment, letting fall his 
eye-glass. 

“ By the powers!” exclaimed Mr. O’Toole, “ not a bit of it!” 

* Really, gentlemen ! what, refuse me ?” 

“T see, I see,” said Mr. O'Toole, abstractedly. ‘“ Ah! if I had over 
in England but the sword and regalia of my ancestor, the king, I might 
assist you: but indeed, considering all things, Miss Salmon, I must 
decline.” 

“ Well, I did not think I should meet with this reply. I laid more 
stress upon your gallantry, gentlemen :—on Mr. Jessop, as an old ac- 
quaintance,” said the young lady with emotion—“ upon Mr. O'Toole, 
as the representative of a nation, proverbial for their devotion to the 
fair sex.” 

“Oh dear me, certainly!” said Mr. Jessop, much affected ; “ but the 
subject ? I once recited ‘Edward and Warwick,’ at a day-school, 
many years ago.” 

“ Aye, the subject?” said Mr. O'Toole, reflecting upon the despotic 
rule of. the Bank directors, and the irksomeness of business to a Milesian, 
together with the not impossible chance of spending Mr. Deputy Sal- 
mon’s earnings, even at the risk of being called on to share the throne of 
Connaught with Georgina Maria as bis queen. 

“ Certainly ; I should like to know the part you intend forme? I 
should be happy to assist, but in my situation, with my expectations, it 
would never do for me to take any subordinate character ?” 

*“‘ Nor for me,” echoed Mr. Jessop, ‘‘ I should never be able to present 
myself at the ‘Grange,’ nor expect another invitation to the delightful 
soirées of ‘ Woodbine Cottage !’ ” 

‘* Suppose we choose ‘ Hamlet ?’ ” said Georgina Maria. 

‘‘We shall have plenty of volunteers to act the part of the Prince of 
Denmark: Mr. Jessop can be the King, and Mr. O”’Toole the Ghost.” 
“The Ghost!” exclaimed Mr. O’Toole, “I would rather deliver a 
etter.” 

“ Not the ghost of a king ?” said Miss Salmon, coaxingly. 

* O yes, I see ; I forget—but who are we to have for witches ?” 

“Witches !” said Mr. Jessop, opening his eyes, and looking astonished 
“why, I thought the witches were in ‘ Kin 2” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the descendant of kings. 

Miss Georgina Maria rang for the family “Shakspeare.” It was not 
to be found ; the cook had lent it to her cousin. However, as this point 
could not be decided, it was at length determined that the play should 
be “ Richard the Third.” Mr. O'Toole, who like the pretended adept m 
“ Virgil,” when asked to translate “ Tityre tu patule,” &c., said, “ he 
had not got so far,” though confessing his ignorance of that particular 
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drama, undertook the part of the Duke of Buckingham. Mr. Jessop 
was to be the Duke of Gloucester, Miss Salmon Lady Anne, and Mr. 
Emilius Spicer the Earl of Richmond. 

An early day was then fixed for the performance. 

Mr. Jessop had a carte blanche to invite as many of the inhabitants 
of his fashionable neighbourhood as would come, and Mr. O"Toole was 
to use his influence to obtain the society of a Mr. Ponger, of Crabbe 
Hall, who was cousin of a friend of a “master extraordinary” in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to cards and other amuse- 
ments, during which Miss Georgina Maria played a game of riddles with 
Mr. Alfred Jessop, romped with Mr. Spicer of “ Marine Villa,” and 
undertook to give Mr. O'Toole a lesson in the polka. 

At length the party broke up, highly delighted with the evening's 
entertainment, me the anticipations of the theatrical treat in store in 
the course of a few days. 

Mr. O’Toole bent his course towards his lodgings in the New-road. 
Mr. Jessop walked home with Mr. Spicer, in making whose acquaintance 
he felicitated himself as acquiring the society of a gentleman, who had 
just taken a residence in his own neighbourhood called the ‘ Marine 
Villa.” 

This delightful abode, however, did not command a sea view, but over- 
looked a rope-walk ; nor were the breezes from a neighbouring tan-yard 
the most pleasant in the world. However, what it lost in natural beauty 
was amply compensated for by the taste and genius of the architect. 
Cockle-shells and fresh water clams were stuccoed into the wall; the 
maine was lined with beach and bowlers, that rolled beneath the 
eet; a small pond, covered with an acqua marina coloured scum, sur- 
rounding an artificial rock, ornamented the front court ; and the very 
scrapers, which flanked the portal, were fish form, with dolphin sup- 
porters, tumbling on their heads. 

As Mr. Spicer had three unmarried sisters, who were aware of Mr. 
Jessop’s small independency, and his lonely occupancy of “ Tillietudlem,” 
he asked his companion “ to walk in, for half-an-hour, to smoke a cigar.’’ 
Then the three young ladies came down stairs, and gently scolded their 
brother for being so late, and declared that they could not think of 
going to bed until they knew that he was safe; and then Mr. Jessop 
complimented the young ladies on their affection, and was very senti- 
mental upon the olliets of sisters, and wished he had a dozen of them, 
and a great many more benevolent wishes, and the young ladies com- 
mended him very much ; and Mr. Spicer got out the brandy, and Mr. 
Alfred Jessop said “he would not for his life take more than half a 
glass of brandy and water, very weak;” and the young ladies said 
“he deserved it very good,” and they mixed it for him, and made it 
nearly all brandy ! 

After this, Mr. Jessop got funny, and said a number of curious things, 
and talked of all his adventures when he was younger, and asserted 
was one of the worst of sinners; and the young ladies contradicted him, 
and declared “they would not believe it for a moment, and that he had 
too humble an opinion of himself.” 

Then Mr. Jessop got upon the table, and returned thanks, and sat 
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down again, and put his hand up, over the back of a chair, around Miss 
Philadelphia Spicer’s neck. Then Mr. Emilius Spicer waxed very 
wroth, and said he would challenge Mr. Jessop, and there was a dreadful 
scene with the Misses Spicer, and they threw the ink-bottle out of the 
window, and refused to let their wees have the key of his desk to 
write the challenge. But at last it was all made up, and Mr. Spicer's 
man was called in, and told to get a lanthorn, and conduct Mr. Jessop 
home. But Mr. Jessop said, “ nothing was the matter, unless it were 
something he had eaten that had disagreed with him,” and he would not 
let Mr. Spicer’s man take his arm, but declared he could walk straight 
out of the front door. So all the Misses Spicer followed Mr. Jessop 
into the hall to see how he managed, and straight out of the door he 
walked, sure enough, and straight into the pond outside, right against 
the artificial rock! Then the Misses Spicer simultaneously gave a great 
scream, and Mr. Jessop climbed up the rock and sat a-top of it, dripping 
like a sea-god, and he refused to come down, making no other reply 
but, ‘‘ that he was very well,—he was as he wished to be.” At last 
Mr. Spicer enticed him down, by asking him for a light for his cigar, 
and he was carefully taken home, and put to bed, and had a very bad 
head-ache all the next day. 

The expected evening at length arrived. The rumour of private 
theatricals at “* Number Two, Union Row,” had already got abroad, and 
there was no small crowd assembled to see the company set down. At 
half-past six, the various guests entered the garden, and beheld with 
rapture a vast variety of coloured lamps, hanging like Brobdignag glow- 
worms from the gooseberry and currant bushes; for the trees were as 

et in their infancy. The excitement of the guests was still further 
increased, when they looked down a long straight gravel-walk, and saw 
erected at the end of it a large marquee, with a great flag a-top of it, 
like the ** Globe Theatre” in Shakspeare’s time ; and close by, they beheld 
innumerable lights and lamps glancing between the boards and crevices 
of the summer-house ; and, as they listened, they heard the sound of 
half-a-dozen fiddles. The summer-house, its roof being considered a 
good sounding-board, was appropriated for the stage, and the marquee 
was arranged for the accommodation of the spectators. 

' The appearance of the thing was “ quite imposing,” as a great aunt 
of Mr. Spicer observed, and a certain Mrs. Frail, a widow, almost went 
into fits as soon as she was seated, for she declared it put her in mind of 
her young days, and made her all of a tremor, and quite “ hystericky.” 

As it still wanted some minutes of the time when the curtain was to 
be drawn up, the audience amused themselves with taking a survey of 
the stage, and admiring the amateur fiddles; one of which, played by a 
very young gentleman in white waistcoat and trousers and plum-coloured 
coat, with his gills down like a poet, was screwed up to a fearful inten- 
sity, and snapt a string every fourth minute. 

The three Misses Spicer, with their cousins, the two Misses Jenkinson, 
and their friends, the five Misses Ball, sat in a front row. They had all 
large nosegays, and very white pocket-handkerchiefs before them, and 
nearly all of them displayed smelling-bottles. As they understood the 
play was to be a tragedy, their eyes already looked rather red ; but, per- 
haps, this was only fancy. 
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At this moment, just as Mr. Roots, the “ Poet Minstrel,” as Miss Ca- 
roline Ball denominated him, had broken his last string, a letter was 
handed up to Mr. Deputy Salmon, who sat in a back tier. 

“ Who is it for ?” said the worthy soap-boiler. 

“* Mr. Salmon, sir.” 

“O, Mrs. Salmon? Well, I shall sce her presently, I suppose it will 
keep ?” so, without further parley, Mr. Deputy put it into his pocket. 

“ A letter for me, my life?” said Mrs. 8., who had just entered. 

*« Yes, my soul’s joy, yes—” 

“ You may as well give it me? Dear me, Mr. Salmon, it is for you, 
and sealed with a ducal, nay, a regal coronet!—Who knows—” and a 
sudden thought flashed through the lady’s mind, that the Emperor of 
Russia (it was at the period of his visit to England), having seen 
Georgina Maria at the window, was about to demand her in marriage 
for one of the archdukes. 

Mr. Salmon drew near a lamp, and put on his spectacles. He grew 
very nervous, so did Mrs. 8. He examined the letter on every side, 
tried to look into it, and to ascertain what its contents were, by every 
possible means but opening it, wondering who it could be from. 

“‘ Open it, pray, Mr. Deputy,” said his lady, “ I am sure it is.” 

The latter ran as follows :— 


“Green Room, Union Row, 
One-quarter to seven P. M. 


“ Sir,—Presuming you are the last person to put an insult upon an 
O'Toole, of Toole Castle, Toole Town, Co. Tipp., I am surprised that 
no apology has yet come to hand. On looking over Mr. William Shak- 
speare’s book of plays, I find that the Duke of Gloucester, according to the 
plot of the writer, is made to become King Richard the Third, and is the 
principal character in the drama, and ought to have been my part; con- 
sequently, without meaning any thing personal to any body, umless any 
body like to view it in a personal light, I shall come on the stage, within 
five minutes, as Richard the Third, and proceed with the part. 

“Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Avexis Mac Gorman O’TOOLE.” 


“ Zounds !” said Mr. Salmon, “what shall we do? Richard LIL., 
too! that is Jessop’s part! we don’t want two hunchbacks ?” 

“ What a dreadful finale,” said Mrs. S., who was not very particular 
in her French, and rather inclined to faint. 

“Where is my daughter; where is Georgiana Maria? I must see 
her!” exclaimed the excited deputy. 

“Impossible, Mr. Salmon,” said his lady, ‘ Georgina is dressing for the 
part of Lady Anne.” 

“ But she don’t want two Richards ?” 

At this moment, however, the bell rang, the curtain drew up, and Mr, 


Jessop glided softly on the stage. He began, — 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York— 


“ He is alone, thank heaven !” ejaculated the deputy. ! 
Scarcely, however, had Mr. Jessop delivered the opening couplet, in a 
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tone most slow and solemn, when a clamour was heard behind the stage, 
the audience endeavoured to unravel the mystery, the back scenes waved 
fearfully to and fro, Mr. Spicer wrestled with Mr, O’Toole, but ere the 
former could give him the back fall, Mr. O'Toole eluded his grasp, and 
sprang on the stage, habited for all the world like Mr. Jessop. 

The occupier of “ Tillietudlem” made a dead pause, and appeared as 
much astounded as though he had seen his own ghost. Without be- 
stowing upon him the slightest notice, Mr. O’Toole went on with his 

art. 
: Before, however, he had delivered ten lines, Mr. Jessop seemed per- 
fectly to understand how the thing was, and no wise daunted, he re- 
nounced at once his deliberate and tragic accent, and with a rapidity 
perfectly astonishing, and with a tone of voice like that of a hurdygurdy 
afflicted with influenza, made desperate haste to regain his lost ad- 
vantage. 

The spectators appeared astounded, the young ladies in the front tier 
looked at their pocket-handkerchiefs most suspiciously ; but on second 
thoughts, decided that the time for tears had not yet arrived ! 


[Enter CLarence and his Guards. | 


The whole group seemed suddenly brought toastand. Clarence him- 
self, apparently more horrified than when in his dream he encountered the 
furies beneath the sea, forgot his part. 

On, however, went the two Richards ; neither was willing to lose his 
vantage ground by waiting untii Clarence had recovered his memory, and 
— scene was concluded, the two kings going off the stage at opposite 
sides. 


The next scene is that in which Queen Anne comes on with the corpse 
of King Henry. 

“Here will be a pretty kettle of fish!” thought Mr. Deputy Sal- 
mon. 

“ How the deuce will Georgina be wooed by two Richards at once ? 
If she omit to offer a sword at Jessop’s breast, she'll lose him, as sure as 
oe & If she neglect to spit at O’Toole, he’ll challenge me, by the Pope 

e will.” 

The audience, too, began to apprehend that all was not right. And 
though not deeply versed in ancient literature, as Mr. Ponger of 
mst Hall observed, they suspected there was a screw loose some- 
where. 

The stage remained vacant for a considerable time. It was reported 
that King Henry’s coffin had been forgotten, and that the gardener was 
knocking a few deal boards together. However, on at length came Lady 
Anne, and the coffin, and the mourners, and after a time, entered Mr. 
Jessop, ali wooingly, as Gloucester. 

A compromise had been effected. As neither gentleman would yield 
his pretensions, the other performers, backed with the authority of Miss 
Salmon, decided that the two Richards should play in alternate acts, and 


though one was six feet two, and the other but five feet three, it was 


hoped the audience would not make any personal remarks. 
And so it was: Mr. O'Toole appe in the second and fourth acts, 
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and consoled himself in his interregnum by drinking whiskey-punch be- 
hind the scenes. No further trouble occurred, except that the part of 
Buckingham was left out; Mr. O’Toole, who had originally agreed to 
play it, now refusing as “ infra dig.” 

The audience appeared highly delighted, and a troop of juveniles who 
occupied the upper benches, kept up a continued volley of vociferous 
applause. 

Miss Salmon did her part to perfection, and a Mrs. Pigeon, as Queen 
Margaret, scolded as though she had got “her dear man before her.” 

The Misses Spicer, Jenkinson, and Ball, wept oceans of tears, and 
tumbled their white pocket-handkerchiefs, and snuffed at their smelling- 
bottles, in tragic emulation. 

Everything went on comfortably until near the close of the last act. 
Mr. Jessop was now performing Richard, Mr. O'Toole was refreshing 
himself with sherry-cobbler behind the scenes, when, happening to ask 
how far his rival had proceeded, and being told that he was coming to 
the last and most effective scene of all, Richard’s death encounter with 
Richmond, he could contain himself no longer. Besides, he considered 
that Jessop had no right to three acts to his two? Snatching up a 
sword, he rushed on the stage, and the building immediately resounded 
with two Richards shouting for their horses, till the roof seemed to come 
about their ears. 

On came Mr. Spicer as Richmond. One Richard was almost a 
match for him—what could he do with two? As it was the grand 
finale, too, neither Richard would yield; neither would die first ; as such 
a surrender of life would be a decided victory to his rival. So they both 
set furiously on Richmond, who, in vain endeavouring to make a stand, 
was fairly driven off the field. 

Then came the grandest scene of all: the two Richards having no 
more foes to conquer, fell upon each other, and, as they hacked and 
thrusted, the applause of the spectators, especially of the back tiers, if 
not so loud, was as hearty and as joyous, as ever rung in the halls of 


ee Never say die!” shouted the juveniles. 
«Daniel and Goliath !’ ” exclaimed Ponger, of Crabbe Hall. 


“‘ ¢ Valentine and Orson!’ ” cried Mr. Pigeon. 

Neither of the rival kings would die; and when the curtain fell, 
though O’Toole, like Witherington, was fighting on his knee, and 
Jessop had his crown beaten over his eyes, each monarch bore the 
ensigns of his royalty to the last. 

And thus terminated the performance of “ Private Theatricals in 


Union Row.” 
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THE YOUNG QUEEN AND HER LOVERS. 
A LEGEND OF OLD SPAIN. 
Br Tuomas Roscog, Esa. 


I, 


Amonc Spain’s earlier prose romances, whose name, like that of her plays 
and ballads, may truly be termed “legion,” to say nothing of the lavish 
chronicles of her kings—so abounding in that most chivalrous and pugna- 
cious of all European lands—we occasionally meet with a story which, while 
it strikes the fancy, lays claim to much of the interest as well as the tone of 
gravity belonging to a narrative of real events. One or two of the inci- 
dents, likewise, seem to bear so curiously upon the more modern young 
“‘ Andromache”—the fight of princely men for the honour of a Spanish sove- 
reign’s hand—that we are compelled to give it royal precedency in our new 
invasion of the great storehouse of novel adventures and most wild 
national exploits. 

Be it known, then, agreeably to the ingenious, if not altogether vera- 
cious, record of our anonymous chronicler, that there once flourished in 
Spain a young pane of surpassing beauty, and the enviable heiress to 
all the states—how few or many we are left to conjecture—not then under 
the absolute dominion of that dreaded race of fiery eastern zealots, the 
ferocious and terrible Moors. The royal father of the fair Adeliza, who 
had resisted his enemies rather by ruse and stratagem, and by exciting the 
different chiefs and races against each other, than by any bold and open 
feats of arms, left her, from that very policy in which he was so wily a 
master, in an extremely dangerous position at the early age of ten 
ears. 

’ In such circumstances, and left under the guardianship of a still young 
and imperious mother—though empowered to contract a marriage at the 
age of fourteen with any prince or noble subject considered fully capable 
of defending her rights—there was perhaps more to be dreaded from 
the fierce competition of native daring and arrogance to compass royal 
favours, than even from the power of her swarthy and bigot adversaries. 
Then the intrigues of the queen-mother, unlike those of her deceased con- 
sort, were calculated to embroil friends rather than enemies, and she was far 
too intent upon her own ambitious views and love of sensual pleasures 
to consult the real welfare of her royal daughter. Thus her | ot a 
policy, instead of giving strength to her cause, tended to corrupt as well as 
to aw her. It was the surest means of perpetuating her own influence over 
the conflicting parties as they succeeded each other, whichsoever of them 
might succeed in gaining the ascendant. Her own pleasure and love of 
plunder were the actuating motives which, by the power of example, spread 
themselves through all classes and departments of the state, and, opening 
fresh inroads to the most wily foreign enemy, split the best defenders of 
the throne into the most Ps’ f factions, which wasted their native domi- 


nions, in preference to attacking those of the enemy. 
Such destructive and abandoned conduct, nevertheless, could not pre- 
vent several brave and determined suitors making their appearance when 
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the fair heiress had barely attained her thirteenth year. Instead of dis- 
couraging their views, the false queen, or, more properly speaking, step- 
mother, looked forward to intrigue, quarrels, and the ‘early disposal of 
her daughter's hand, as a fresh source of her evil influence and means of 
obtaining a decided and irresistible power over the mind and will of the 
youthful queen. First among the brave accomplished chiefs who 
aspired to seize the prize, and to become the sire of a new and splendid 
dynasty, was a young noble of unsullied blood and worth, but neither 
wealthy nor of the very highest family and titles. But his other qualifi- 
cations were unexceptionable, especially in the eyes of a young, artless, 
and gentle girl, queen though she were ; for the exploits of Don Estevan 
de Zuniga were equalled only by the lofty qualities of his mind, the 

es of his person, and the rare captivation of his manners. Need we 
add, that he was not without competitors, who vied with and hated him 
in pony to his superior deserts, and most of all because the royal 
and beautiful Adeliza could not behold him with feelings of indifference. 
The most formidable of these rivals was Juan, the young King of Portugal, 
a prince of warlike character, who, sooner than resign the hope of a double 
eceptre, graced with the charms of so fair a bride, would dare to enforce 
his pretensions with the sword. Next to him ranked a young noble of 
high family, of distinguished bravery and worth, but considerably younger 
than either of his two more powerful rivals, having yet scarcely fleshed 
his maiden sword in the glorious wars against the Moors, me not yet 
attained his nineteenth year. Boasting higher and purer blood, Don 
Alfonzo de Pacheco saw, with inexpressible feelings of scorn and hate, the 
evident partiality, fast ripening into young passion, with which his lovely 
sovereign viewed his less high-born, but for all knightly accomplish- 
ments, far-renowned opponent. 

Nor was Don Estevan himself blind to the lofty fortune—the glorious 
hopes, the ineffable charm, which opened to his view in the dawning love, 
the singular favour, evinced by the delight she took in his society—of 
her whose throne he of all pre-eminently upheld by his dauntless and 
successful valour. Alike incited by passion and by ambition, he fostered 
by every art, and fanned the youthful fire, as if to deter all approach, 
maintaining the advantage of the position he had won with a cautious 
jealousy and suspicion, which showed at once the extent of his ambition 
and of his fears. Still he less dreaded the threatening pretensions of the 
king than the fiery nature of the proud incensed Alfonzo, and the secret 
favours lavished on him, and the open support given to his claims by the 
intriguing queen-mother. But in his ardent and vigorous mind all 
obstacles had only the effect of impelling him to bolder and greater en- 
terprises ; while in every field, no less than in the joust, in the bull-ring, and 
in all the most daring and dangerous encounters of the Moorish duel, he 
saw the proud Alfonzo either at his side, or most frequently dashing 
headlong through the ranks before him, madly eager to snatch from him 
the palm of glory when just within his grasp. Though others among 
the bravest and noblest shrunk not from preferring their suit and press- 
ing their claims with reckless hardihood at the feet of the royal beauty, 

et they could not conceal from themselves that the grand chance lay 
ween the three more powerful competitors mentioned. Thus they 
gradually drew aloof, like mere spectators, to observe the issue of the 
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battle, or formed themselves into parties to advocate the superior merits 
of one or other of the rivals. 

It was clear to them as well, that the fiery Alfonzo, now fast treading 
on his rival's steps—and often surpassing him in deeds of wild and extra- 
ordinary daring, striking terror to the hearts of the invading foe—would 
not long brook the ripening and avowed love of the young queen for his 
acknowledged rival. What added to his extreme hate and scorn was the 
lofty demeanour of Don Estevan, who treated his younger rival's pre- 
tensions with marked indifference or silent contempt. 

As time wore on, and the success of Don Estevan, now esteemed‘the 

rdian of the throne, continued undiminished, the jealous rage of the 
proud Alfonzo knew no bounds. The period for the marriage of the 
young queen, directed by the will of the deceased monarch, was nigh at 
hand. Don Estevan was received and honoured as her future consort ; 
the fair Adeliza’s early admiration of her lover had matured into a stron 
and fixed affection, and on that only point it was in vain that the wily 
queen-mother passionately opposed and protested against it. She at once 
feared and hated the noble chief who aspired to her daughter’s hand, 
for he had not concealed his opinion of her character and conduct ; and 
she felt, that when elevated to the highest honour and position in the 
state, her reign of ambition and plunder, if not of pleasure, would be 
of short duration. Deadly in her resentments, the opposition to her 
will—supported by a powerful party, headed by Don Estevan—was a 
blow to her ambition she could not tolerate, and she resolved, at what- 
ever hazard, to maintain her ascendancy, force the inclinations of the 
young queen, and rid herself by one decided blow of her dreaded enemy. 
She knew she could rely upon the deep hate fostered by Don Alfonzo 
against his favoured rival ; but she was aware, also, of his noble and fear- 
less nature, and that he might hesitate to secure the prize he coveted by 
any foul and unknightly deed. Neither his moral courage nor his quali- 
ties to command were equal to those of his competitor ; she saw that he 
feared and hesitated, dreading to brave at once the power of the young 
queen and of a powerful rival and his party, supported by the people, 
by the commission of any outrageous act. No time, then, was to be lost; 
she summoned the indignant noble to a secret council, who, scorning while 
compelled by his own passions to be in league with her, hurried to the 
appointment, maddened by a thousand contending emotions. ' 

On observing Don Alonzo's pale and haggard looks—he had just 
heard of another victory gained by his hated rival—she started &t the 
spectre of disappointed love and ambition which presented itself. Then, 
far from showing sympathy, she exclaimed, in a voice of fierce concentrated 
passion, “Are you a man, and not ashamed thus to appear before me ? 
Go, I despise you, for I see you are already prepared by those submissive 
lacquey looks to become the puppet and the drudge —the subject of @ 
subject.” 


So oo the tone of contempt, followed by the mocking fiendish 

laugh in which she thus vented her malignant pleasure, that, seized with 

sudden surprise, succeeded by an access of jealous rage, the mad Alfonzo 
ped his hand on his na and half drew it from its scabbard. 


“Oh, brave knight,” she exclaimed; “ oh, man! ever worthy of thyself, 
ever fearing to strike thy equal, but ready by siege, or sap, or mine, to 
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make woman thy victim—to kill where thou darest ; and, where thou darest 
not— to tyrannise over, to torture, neglect, insult her.” 

This had the desired effect ; the man was at her mercy ; speechless, 
disarmed, and prepared to do her will ; and he humbly craved her pardon. 
She granted it with a joyous and imperious smile—-her sovereign pleasure 
was gratified. She had but to speak, and he was at her feet. 

“ You goad me to madness,” exclaimed Alfonzo; “spare me, I cannot 
bear your scorn! Speak, what ean I do to escape it, and compass love 
and ambition ?” 

‘¢ Remove the obstacle, ere too late ; there are a thousand ways where 
there is one will; if you love power—the hand of a queen—are you afraid 
to venture ?” . 

“‘ By heavens, no! Speak, shall I kill him ?” 

* You have said it,” she replied, with the coolest manner, “not J ; but 
it were better to act than to say. Yet if he die, why need it be by your 
hand? May not people die without any one divining the cause of death ? 
How natural it is to die.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the noble youth, ‘‘I comprehend you. Poison— 
the dagger—secret treason. Never, while I bear a sword, will I so dis- 
honour myself, even for love and ambition—how much less for an enemy 
whom my soul abhors.” 

“Then let him live and wed his pretty sovereign, and teach thee how 
to obey him.” 

“‘ Those words are his death-warrant,” replied the incensed chief; “ he 
or I will cease to exist within the hour; but one or both will fall with 
honour in open field.” 

“ Right,” returned the other ; “ fools pass on and are punished. Em- 
broil the world for a girl and a rival, when one quiet sign would remove 


every obstacle.” 

«Thanks !” exclaimed the now really grateful youth ; “your highness 
has brought the matter to a crisis; it shall be done, but not in the mode 
you insinuate.” 

“ Beware! he has a sword. I cannot afford to lose you. You are very 
dear; at least you know you are useful to me.” 

“‘ That doubt,” returned the fiery soldier, “at once decides me. You shall 
soon behold this sword stained with our arch-enemy’s life blood, or see me 
no more.” 

With those words, spite of her affected efforts to detain him, he rushed 
forth to seek the life of him who, as a chief and a soldier, he was bound to 


obey. 

"Wen aware that should Don Estevan fall he would be compelled to take 
to flight, the first thing he did was to provide for his safety and support 
during a temporary banishment. He at once despatched all his 
and available property, money, jewels, &c., to the nearest border town to 
await his arrival, if compelled to cross the frontier mto France. 

Then having arranged the most pressing of his worldly affairs, and pro- 
vided for his friends and numerous dependents, he y proceeded to- 
wards the residence of his detested rival. 

It was time ; for the royal nuptials, unknown to him, had been already 
fixed upon ; they were to be celebrated on the very day that he was him- 
self destined to resume his command ina distant province. The appoint- 
ment was just made. Of this, too, es upon his way ; and almost the 
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ensuing minute stood confronting the very being on whom his thousand 
imaginary causes of wrong were now concentrated. 

The favoured lover would have passed on with a smile, half scorn, half 
pity, which rendered the other speechless with rage and jealousy. He 
could only draw, and beckon to his laughing foe to do the same. 

“ Forbear!”’ cried Don Estevan, “I do not wish to kill you. TI have 
no cause to wish you ill; besides, you are younger, less experienced ; I am 
yet your chief in war ; you ought to obey me. Sheathe your sword, and 
spare your life.” 

* Ah, craven villain! Low-born, presumptuous as you are, dare you 
pity me? Thou tremblest for thy own vile life. Seducer! traitor ! draw, 
or I will slay thee where thou stand’st.” 

“ What! art thou so tired of thy life, boy?” exclaimed Don Estevan ; 
“vet I will only punish thee by winning thy sword and granting thy 
life. Now, then !” 

‘And to it they indeed went,” says the old chronicler, “ with right 
good will; the one attacking, the other parrying, with the skill of ex- 

rt swordsmen, such as they were.’’ In the mad heat and fury of his 
enset, Don Alfonzo, not yet cool enough to guard, almost beat down that 
of his brave opponent. The wish of the latter, who esteemed him for his 
many proofs of reckless daring and good service in the field, and felt for his 
extreme youth, was really to spare him, and became the cause of his own 
destruction. Acting coolly and cautiously on the defensive, he allowed 
Don Alfonzo to exhaust the wild vigour of his attack, without once 
drawing blood, when, assuming the offensive, he succeeded in wounding 
him in the arm, and was making an admirable feint, so as to disarm him 
at the next pass, when his foot, slipping over the blood of his now faint, 
retreating foe, he fell forward, and ere he could recover himself the 
rapier of Don Alfonzo had passed through and through him. Nay, he 
continued to stab his hated rival after death, as if his deadly rage and 
jealousy could never be satiated ; and he stamped upon the quivering 
limbs, losing all sense of knightly honour, nor feeling that he had really 
committed the act of an assassin, owing his triumph to an accident, and 
thus involuntarily fulfiliing the injunctions of the cruel queen-mother to 
take his foe at secret advantage. As his extreme rage abated, and he 
gazed on the noble features of the dead, a strange misgiving of the kind 
came over him; a strange and nameless terror at the idea of having 
stained his own fame, though no one saw, no one could know the un- 
knightly deed of so stabbing a foeman on the ground, and at his mercy, 
and he felt, too, in consequence of that foe’s own generous wish to save 
him. All flashed upon him like the sudden light of heaven upon a dark 
scene of murder—and he trembled. In the very hour of victory, in the 
fixed giant grasp of gratified love and ambition, he blushed for shame, 
and groaned in the remorse of his dishonoured spirit, as he bore his 
dripping sword to gratify the cruel eyes of the queen-mother. 

** Joy ! joy !” she exclaimed ; “‘ but you, too, bleed.” 

“ Would to God!” exclaimed the wretched man, “ that it were all my 
blood, or that I had shed his more fairly. You are too well obeyed.” 

“ Fool ! you lock like the vanquished, not the victor. But is he dead 
—quite dead ?” 

“ He will trouble no one but myself more in this world,” he answered, 
sadly. “Alas! I forgot it was he who first taught me the way to 
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victory—who guided my youth—who encouraged, promoted, aye, and 
now I recall it, more than once shielded me in the hour of peril ; the 
very mirror of our knighthood, the throne’s guardian, and the glory of our 
land. Madman! what have I done!” and he sighed, and spoke, as if 
unconscious of another’s presence. 

** Are you a man to win a queen and throne?” exclaimed the queen- 
mother, with scorn. “Away! you are in no mood to reap the fruits of 
victory ; you must consult your safety for a time, and leave me to act 
for you.” 

“You are right,” he replied, starting, as if out of a horrid dream. “I 
will away to France; this ground will not bear—this air will stifle me ; 
0 will haunt my steps in battle ; but there I can again face death, and 
ove it.” 

And he who had dreamed to crown all his hopes by a deed of blood, 
became a wanderer, self-banished, before he had heart even to challenge 
his fallen rival's place and fortune. He knew that he had been guilty 
of a base ungrateful act; it made him a coward; and, as if to fly from 


himself, he fled. 
II. 


Tue fall of the consort-elect, the favourite alike of chiefs, soldiers, 
and people, was not an event to be concealed, even from her destined 
most to suffer by it in the loss of one whom she loved with all the en- 
thusiasm of her country—whom she looked up to as the great champion 
of hercrown. But the indignation of the sovereign equalled the keen 
sorrow of the woman, and perhaps enabled her to sustain the cruel blow, 
which, deprived of the power of retributive punishment, might have 
produced a fatal effect. As it was, she gave way to a degree of 
poignant grief and despair, that made all most faithfully attached to 
her tremble for her life. Her enemies were elated : they were freed from 
the two chiefs whom they most feared, and prepared to recover all the 
strong places of which they had been deprived. The friends of Don 
Estevan, likewise, supported by the people, cried aloud for vengeance ; 
the author of the foul assassination, as it was denounced, was known, 
and his guilt attested by his flight. A heavy price was put upon the 
head of the traitor ; every means of intercepting, discovering his retreat, 
and bringing him to punishment, was adopted, but still without effect. 
Since his sudden flight he had never once been seen nor heard of, either 
in Spain or France, and many concluded that he had been set upon by 
robbers—entered the service of the Moors—nay, in his rage of disap- 
pointed love and aiwbition, perhaps put a period to his own days. 

As time flew, and the grief of the young queen became somewhat 
mitigated—though not the desire of revenge, which for such an offence 
never yet slept in a royal bosom—she adopted other and more effectual 
means. It was made a public decree that the man who should bring the 
assassin of her betrothed lover, dead or alive, from that hour became the 
partner of her throne and bed—a resolution which proved that, however 
a first love may be ineffaceable, there reigns a yet stronger passion in 
woman's breast. Vengeance for outraged love and power at once has 
no rival. 


It is astonishing what a degree of energy and activity this singular 
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decree infused into all the authorities, chiefs, magistrates, soldiers, police 
—all but the women were quickly upon the alert—till there was hardly a 
hole or corner of all Europe that escaped a search. More time elapsed, 
but no traitor Don Alfonzo turned up. Assuredly had he not adopted a 
most ingenious disguise, passing under the name of Pedro of Aragon, 
and little dreaming then of becoming the founder of a dynasty, he must 
have been captured a hundred times, and, equivalent to being hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, shot to death, as a vile renegade traitor, in the 
back. 

By means of previously transferring the property to which we have 
alluded, Don Pedro—we must now call him—contrived to live in com- 

tive ease and affluence for a Spanish refugee. While thus picking 
is teeth for about six years, and watching the course of events, the old 
Moors were making terrific inroads upon the conquests before wrested 
from them by the brave cavaliers. Since their disappearance there had 
been a sad lack of true knightly spirits “ without fear or reproach; the 
sudden loss of two such chiefs, and the advantage taken of it by the 
enemy, having so cowed all minds, that, to believe a contemporary 
chronicler, “there hardly appeared a single true knight in Spain for the 
space of those six years.” Nor was this the worst of all, for presuming 
upon the defenceless state of the young queen—she was hardly yet more 
than twenty—the jealous and ambitious lover of her dominions, her 
neighbour—King of Portugal, resolved to lay siege to her in her capital, 
and extend his sovereign power over all Spain —as far, at least, as it was 
unoceupied by the Moors. Embassies, and presents, and prayers, had 
— alike vain, and his chief rivals being removed, he conceived he 
ad a paramount right both to the young queen and to the country, and 
consequently a right royal right “to do what he would with his own.” 

At all events, King Juan raised a most formidable power, that espe- 
cially for one so fat and lazy, who had never wielded lance since his 
father chased out the Moors, made both Christians and infidels marvel 
at the new prodigy, and what might be about to happen. Sitting down 
before old Toledo, then Spain's capital—and he occupied a large seat— 
there he quietly waited, till, by dint of low diet and cutting off every 
lady-like comfort whatever, the fair prey should fall into his own huge 
maw of its own accord. 

But true to Don Estevan’s memory, the young queen was resolved 
rather to die than to surrender at discretion to such an uncourteous lover. 
In wply to his repeated summons she issued her former decree, adding, 
that he must first go and bring her the head of Don Alfonzo before she 
could consent to accept him as her consort, and raise him to a Spanish 
throne. But at length, as provisions ran short, and she began to expe- 
rience all the “désagréments” of a real siege, she conceived such an in- 
vincible dislike to that style of making love and to the barbarian lover, 
as to wish and pray that some one would come to raise the siege, though 
it might be the hated Don Alfonzo himself. Nay, a visit from the Moors 
would have been almost welcome, if to free her from the persecution of 
so uncourteous a neighbour, who, besides being horribly fat and ugly, had 
a hateful knack of imprisoning his wives, and, worse than Bluebeard, 
never permitting them to consult their taste except in the choice of a 
bowl, a dagger, or a bow-string. 
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Now, in this dilemma, it so fell out that the false Don Pedro, who 
had full leisure to observe the progress of affairs, was seized with a lively 
compassion on hearing the sufferings of his sovereign lady and the 
invasion of his native land. Having expiated his crimes by a painful 
pilgrimage on foot to the Holy Land, and laid many a villanous paynim 
ow, love and ambition began to reanimate his breast. With the same 
fervour of soul which first plunged him into misfortune, he was resolved 
to show what a single spirit could achieve in a great cause, when spurred 
on by desire of fame and honour. To effect the deliverance of the fair 
sovereign he still adored before he appeared in his real character, was 
his favourite project. Nor could he easily be recognised. He had in- 
creased in stature, had suffered his beard to grow to an enormous length, 
and looked at least twenty years older. He appeared half Mahometan 
and half Frenchman, speaking the French tongue with fluency, and 
adopting the costume of a French officer. He had amassed sndieeiie 
wealth by his i~* years’ campaigns in the Easi, and, with the aid of 
some nobles and princes of his adopted land, succeeded in equipping a 
fine army, composed of the adventurers of different nations, at the head 
of which he rapidly crossed the Pyrenees. Advancing by forced marches 
towards Toledo, he sent forth scouts, followed by flying columns, to give 
notice to the besieged town that succour was at hand. Upon taking up 
a position within a league's distance from the Portuguese power, he 
despatched a letter by a winged messenger—then most frequently em- 
ployed in emergencies of love and war—a carrier-pigeon, belonging to 
the queen’s palace. This letter contained a request to know the 
sovereign’s will, and whether she would grant him a commission to 
attack the king's army and raise the siege, and, as matters seemed rather 

ressing, by the return of the pigeon-post. Imagine the delight of the 
leaguered young beauty, when she just began to despair of saving her 
honour and her crown. In reply she seating the gallant cavalier that, 
whoever he might be, he appeared to her an angel of light; and the sooner 
he became the destroying angel of the rude invader and his army, the 
better she should be pleased.” Don Pedro, equally gratified, set about 
this agreeable task with the most consummate skill and prudence. His 
metamorphosis as a chief had been complete; he was now, after his 
experience with the wily soldans of Asia, one of the most cool and cal- 
culating of commanders; and, instead of rushing headlong at once into 
all kinds of peril, he began, the better to mask his real object, by nego- 
tiating, and offering almost submissive terms to the fat king. The 
ruse took ; the conditions were all but signed, when Don Pedro secretly 
conveyed to the queen his resolution of attacking on the ensuing day, 
conjuring her to let the ison at the same time make a spirited sortie. 
Accordingly, ere daylight broke, the trumpets sounded, the tambours 
beat, and with the of light the simultaneous onset was commenced, 
and the territied king and his slumbering camp found themselves enclosed 
between two fires ; all was rout and confusion, and death confronted his 
victims in whatever direction they sought to fly. The insults and suffer- 
ings borne by the queen were wale avenged; and in the din and 


havoc that ensued, it was impossible that so fat and unwieldly a per- 
sonage as the king should escape. Besides, it was a point of honour 
with Don Pedro to capture him, and to present him as a “ bonne bouche,” 
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in order to ingratiate himself once more with his fair sovereign. So he 
earried his royal captive, bound in golden chains—at his own special 
prayer not to appear as a vulgar prisoner—into the presence of the 
victorious queen, to sue in another form—no longer dictating dishonour 
at the point of the sword, but an abject slave and prisoner. Who shall 
depict the grateful rapture of the liberated sovereign lady at the sight 
of her heroic deliverer? Far from recognising him as the assassin of her 
beloved Don Estevan, she lavished upon him every expression of praise 
and honour that a beautiful woman, just set free from the impending 
maw of an immense ogre, may be conceived capable of. The happy 
victor, on his side, assuming the name and character of a French noble 
of high rank, was careful to foster this agreeable delusion till he should be 
in a position to declare himself without risking her dreaded displeasure. 
The claims of the Sieur Bertrand de Lys (so he styled himself then) 
being so irresistible, he was at once advanced to the highest post in the 
kingdom, and finally made generalissimo of the queen’s armies. With 
the ransom of King Juan he equipped a splendid host, recovered all the 
royal possessions, and carried terror into the most puissant strongholds 
and fastnesses of the invading Moors. Having subsequently leisure to 
play the courtier, he improved the occasion so well, that it soon became 
evident, had he only brought with him the head of the traitor Alfonzo, 
the fair Adeliza would have felt little objection to comply with the terms 
of her own decree. 

The impression likewise made by the young queen upon the noble 
Bertrand could not be disguised even from herself. In this difficulty she 
had recourse to her former governess, a person of distinguished merit— 
for happily the queen-mother had taken her departure, or rather eloped 
after the obese and burly monarch, who, as he was foiled in obtaining 
the daughter and a new kingdom, revenged himself by marrying the 
mother, imprisoning, and finally despatching her on a very distant 
mission—an honour she had by no means coveted. The sage lady of 
the bed-chamber, considering the solution of so knotty a point too much, 
as well as dangerous, for a single person, prudently summoned a council 
of matrons to confer upon the most eligible steps to be pursued, and 
how to relieve her majesty from her vow to wed only the avenger of her 
lost lover. Need we say what was the result; that spite of consulting 
books of saints and codes of laws applicable to the question, they were 
still inclined “to lean to mercy’s side ;” nay, advised the queen to wed 
her liberator without delay. Still the vow, strengthened by the public 
decree, would not permit the sovereign lady to view the subject in so 
pleasant a light ; and the royal confessor, not having yet received suffi- 
cient reasons for going over to the lady-majority, confirmed her majesty 
in her religious and conscientious scruples. What was to be done? 
Here was a pretty “imbroglio” of things, of questions of ae and 
wheels within wheels, sufficient to employ the wit of popes, synods, and 
casuists of every school for two or three centuries to come. What a 
pity, then, that Don Alfonzo—he is about to appear under his old name, 
though in a new character—should so rudely cut the Gordian knot, 
which, by closer ravelling, might have furnished ages with rich scholastic 
efforts and most ingenious theories of solution. Having been delicately 


made aware, through at least a thousand public channels, of the im- 
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portant nature of their private deliberations, he no longer hesitated ; but 
inviting himself to the next privy council, at which the queen herself 
presided, bolder than a Clodius at the M ysteries, he thus boldly and 
openly addressed them :— 

‘Most royal and adorable Adeliza, and all you noble and gentle 
dames, you are well aware, by bitter experience, how, for the space of six 
years, there has not been seen a knight worthy of the name throughout 
all Spain; how the Moors have wasted ot 3 plundered, and even the 
Portuguese invaded and insulted our country. This was the will of God 
for the wickedness of the people, and of one most of all which now has 
been fully and thoroughly expiated. You know, likewise, how I rescued 
your majesty and my country at the last hour—not only from one, but 
from two most vindictive and potent enemies. I brought you a king in 
chains, and the heads of fifty Moorish chiefs, which now decorate the 
walls and temples of our beloved capital. But though such services may 
be thought to merit the highest and most glorious guerdon that a sove- 
reign lady can confer upon a subject, yet far, my adored queen and noble 
ladies, be the thoughts of that subject from advising his sovereign lady to 
violate the holy vow she has uttered—to speak a lie and recall a public 
decree which laieed her hand and throne to the man of knightly order 
who should lay before her the head of him who slew in duel the famed 
and honoured chief Don Estevan de Zuniga. Let no such disloyal wish 
stain the breast of a loyal subject ; rather let me adjure my royal mis- 
tress, by every bond of truth and honour, to adhere most firmly to a vow 
so taken, and to fulfil to the very least condition, in letter and in spirit, 
the full meaning of that decree in favour of the happy man who shall 
Jay at her feet the head of the long banished and unhappy Don Alfonzo. 
Here is the happy man who alone has succeeded in accomplishing the 
feat—in fulfilling all your wishes—I have brought you the hated head of 
the traitor. I lay it lowly at my sweet and ever-loved and adored 
sovereign’s feet, to await her dread lanes for weal or for woe. Strike, if 
it be your royal will,” he cried, presenting his sword, and baring his 
breast, cael with wounds, “ but let me perish by your own hand. Do 
you hesitate? Do you weep? Then, on the faith of your own vow 
and dread decree, I claim that hand. Oh, believe me, it was only the 
excess of my passion for you—to be first and greatest, as I have proved, 
in my power to serve you, defend you, and strike terror to your 
enemies,—that stinging me into madness, led me to commit a deed 
which I ceased not to deplore, and have more than expiated by suffering 
and remorse.” 

The queen had loved before she recognised Don Alfonzo, and it is not 
difficult to surmise the rest. 

“I was reduced to despair,” she replied ; “you rescued me from in- 
famy, and my kingdom from destruction; you won me fairly in the 
open field, and you have complied, moreover, with the strictest terms of 
the decree—you have brought me the head of Don Alfonzo—lI still see 
it at my feet. I am bound by my vow, and am yours now and for 
ever.” 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matixtpa M. Hays. 
Cuarter XXII. 


Wuewn Consuelo returned to a sense of existence, she experienced an 
indescribable feeling of happiness, without being able to recall where she 
was, or the events which had led her thither. She was extended at 
length in the open air, and without suffering any inconvenience from the 
coldness of the night, she could see the stars shining in the vast pure 
heavens above her. To this enchanting coup d’eil quickly succeeded 
the sensation of rapid but agreeable and supple motion. The noise of 
the oar in the water, at marked intervals, gave her to understand that 
she was in a boat, and crossing the moat. A gentle warmth penetrated 
her limbs, and there was something in the stillness of the waters while 
the wind was rustling among the numerous aquatic herbs, that recalled 
the lagunes of Venice in the fair nights of spring. Consuelo raised her 
drooping head, looked around her, and saw two rowers exerting all 
their strength at one extremity of the boat. She looked for the citadel, 
and saw it already in the distance, gloomy as a mountain of stone, in the 
transparent framework of air and water. She said to herself that she 
was saved ; but immediately remembering her friends, she anxiously pro- 
nounced the name of Karl. 

“JT am here! not a word, signora; we must keep profound silence !” 
replied Karl, who was rowing nearest to her. ; 

Consuelo took the other rower for Gottlieb, and, too weak to torment 
herself longer, she fell back in her first attitude. A hand drew around 
her the warm folding cloak in which she was enwrapped, but she moved 
it gently from her face, that she might contemplate the starry and bound- 
less azure above her. 

In proportion as she felt her'strength, and the elasticity of her limbs 
returning, paralysed as they had been by a violent nervous crisis, she col- 
lected her thoughts, and x horrible remembrance of Mayer presented 
itself before her. She made an effort to rise once more, as she perceived 
that her head was resting upon the knees, while her body was sustained 
by the arm of a third passenger, whom she had not yet seen, or rather, 
whom she had taken for a bale of goods, so closely did he lie muffled 
and motionless, stretched out behind her at the bottom of the boat. 

A profound terror took possession of Consuelo when she remembered 
the imprudent confidence Karl had evinced in Mayer, and thought it 
oe that this miserable creature was beside her. The care with which 

e _— to conceal himself increased the suspicions of the fugitive. She 
was filled with confusion for having reposed in the bosem of this man, 
and almost reproached Providence for allowing her to taste, under his 
protection, some moments of salutary forgetfulness, and ineffable hap- 
piness. 


Happily, the boat touched land at this moment, and Consuelo hastened 
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to rise, take the hand of Karl, and spring upon the shore ; but the shock 
of landing threw her off her balance, and she fell back into the arris of 
the mysterious person. Then she saw him standing, and, by the feeble 
light of the stars, distinguished that he wore a black mask. He was a 
head taller than Mayer, and though enveloped in a large cloak, his figure 
had the elegance of a slight and well-constructed frame. These cireum- 
stances completely reassured Consuelo ; she accepted the arm he 
silently offered her, and took some fifty paces with him upon the strand, 
followed by Karl and another individual, who had by signs renewed the 
injunction not to speak a single word. The country around was silent 
and deserted ; no movement was as yet visible in the citadel. Behind 
a hedge stood a carriage with four horses, into which the unknown 
mounted with Consuelo, the third individual disappearing before Consuelo 
could observe him. She yielded to the silent and solemn haste of her 
deliverer, and the carriage, which was excellently hung, rolled away 
into the night with the rapidity of lightning. The noise of the wheels, 
and the gallop of the horses were not favourable to conversation. Con- 
suelo felt greatly intimidated and even somewhat alarmed at her ¢éle-a- 
téte with the unknown. Still when she saw that there was no danger in 
breaking the silence, she thought it her duty to express her gratitude 
and joy; but she obtained no reply. The unknown had placed him- 
self opposite to her, in token of respect, he now took her hand, pressed 
it between his own, without saying a word, and then drew back into the 
corner of the carriage, while Consuelo, who had hoped to engage him in 
conversation, dared not persist in defiance of this tacit refusal. She 

atly desired to know to what generous and devoted friend she owed 
her safety, but she felt, though without acknowledging it to herself, an 
instinctive feeling of respect mingled with fear, os her imagination 
lent to this strange travelling companion all the romantic qualities which 
befitted the circumstances. At last the thought occurred to her that he 
was some subaltern agent of the Jnvistbles, perhaps a faithful servant who 
feared to fail in the duties of his condition by permitting himself to 
converse with her at night, and ¢éte-d-téte. 

At the end of two hours’ rapid movement, the carriage stopped in the 
midst of a gloomy wood ; the relay they had expected to find had not 

et arrived. The unknown withdrew to some distance, either to see if 
it were approaching, or to conceal his ‘uneasiness and impatience. Con- 
suelo descended also, and walked up and down a neighbouring path with 
Karl, of whom she had a thousand questions to ask. 

“Thank God, signora, here you are alive,” said this faithful atten- 
dant. 

“ And you, also, dear Karl.” 

‘ Nothing could be better, since you are saved,” 

“ And Gottlieb—how is he ?” 

“I presume he is quite well in his bed at. 

‘‘ Just Heaven! and was Gottlieb left behind, then? He will suffer 
for us all.” 

‘“‘He will suffer neither for himself, nor for any other. The alarm 
given, I know not by whom, I ran to join you at all risks, mag, bre the 
moment had arrived to dare all orlose all. I met the adjutant, Nanteuil, 
that is to say, the recruiter Mayer, who was very pale...” 

“You met him, Karl ? oT walking ?” 
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«Why not ?” 

‘¢ He was not wounded then ?” 

‘‘Ah! yes; he told me he was slightly hurt by falling in the dark 
upon a stand of arms. But I did not pay much attention to it, and 
asked him hastily where you were. He knew nothing—he had lost his 
senses. I thought I saw grounds for suspicion that he intended to betray 
us; for the alarm bell, which I had just heard, and whose sound I well 
knew, was that in his room, and which rings for his quarter. But he 
seems to have changed his purpose ; for he knew well, the rascal, that 
he had a great deal of money to gain by helping you to escape. He as- 
sisted me then to allay the storm, telling all those we met that the som- 
nambulist, Gottlieb, had again caused a false alarm. In fact, as though 
Gottlieb desired to bear us out in this, we found him in a corner, in that 
singular sleep with which he is sometimes overtaken in the middle of the 
day, wherever he may happen to be, on the parapet or esplanade alike. 
One would have said that the agitation of his flight made him sleep stand- 
ing, which is too marvellous to believe, at least, unless he had unwittingly 
drunk at supper a few drops of the beverage with which I had supplied 
his dear parents! What I know is, that they shut him up in the first 
chamber we came to, to prevent his walking upon the glacis, and that I 
judged it best to leave him there till further orders. He can be accused 
of nothing, and my flight will sufficiently explain yours. The Schwartzes 
slept too well to hear the alarm bell in their quarters, and no one will 
have thought of seeing whether your room were open or shut. It will 
not be till to-morrow then that the alarm will become serious. M. Nan- 
teuil assisted me to dissipate it, and I began seeking for you, while pre- 
tending to return to my dormitory. I had the good fortune to find you 
a few steps from the door we were to pass through in our flight. ‘The 
= on that side were all gained. At first I was greatly alarmed at 

nding you almost dead. But dead or living I would not leave you 
behind, so I carried you without difficulty to the boat which was awaiting 
us in the moat. And then. . . there happened to me a disagreeable little 
adventure which I will tell you some other time, signora.. You have had 
emotions enough to-day, and what I would tell you might, perhaps, cause 
you some uneasiness...” 
“No, no, Karl! I desire to know all, Iam strong enough to hear 
all.” 

‘**Oh! I know you, signora, you will blame me. You have a way of 
your own in looking at things. I remember, Roswald, when you pre- 
vented me...” 


“Karl, your refusal to speak, cruelly torments me. Speak, I conjure 
you; I must know.” 

“ Well, signora, it is a small misfortune after all; and if there be siu 
in it, that only concerns me. Just as I was passing with you in the boat 
under a low arch, and going very slowly that I might not make too 
much noise with my oars in that sounding spot, there, at the end of a 
small pier, which runs half the length of the arch, I was stopped by 
three men, who, jumping into the boat, seized me by the collar. I must 
tell you that the person travelling with us in the carriage, and who is 
already one of us,” added Karl, lowering his voice, “ had had the im- 
prudence to give two-thirds of. the promised sum to Nanteuil as he came 
through the last postern. Nanteuil, thinking that he might well be 
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contented with this and gain the rest by betraying us, had posted him- 


_self there with a couple of villains like himself in order to catch us. 


He hoped first of all to get rid of your protector and mine, so that no 
one might speak of the money he had received. This is why, doubtless, 
his rascals attempted to assassinate us. But your travelling companion, 
signora, all peaceable as he seems, is a lion in combat. I can tell you, 
I shall long remember it. With two strokes of his arm he got rid of 
the first fellow by throwing him into the water ; the second, intimidated, 
sprung back on the pier, and stood aloof to see how my struggle with 
the adjutant would end. My faith! signora, I did not acquit myself so 
gracefully as his brilliant lordship......... whose name I know not. My 
contest lasted half a minute, which is not at all to my honour ; for this 
Nanteuil, who is usually as strong as a bull, appeared weak and feeble, 
as though he were frightened, as if the wound of which he had spoken 
to me gave him pain. At last, feeling that he was giving way, I raised 
him in my arms, and plunged his feet in the water. Then his lordship 
said to me, ‘do not kill him, it is useless.’ But I, who knew him, who 
knew how he could swim, how persevering and cruel he was, how capable 
of all evil, I, who had elsewhere felt the weight of his fists, and who had 
a desire to settle with him, I could not refrain from giving him a blow 
with my clenched hand upon his head . . . . a blow which will preserve 
him from receiving or giving any more, signora! May God give peace 
to his soul and mercy to mine! He went down in the water straight as 
a stick, described a large circle, and rose no more than if he had been 
marble. His comrade, whom his lordship had dismissed from the boat 
in the same way, had made a plunge, and was already at the end of the 
pier where his companion, the most prudent of the three, was assisting 
im to his feet. This was no easy thing ; the bank is so narrow in that 
spot that the one overbalanced the other, and both fell into the water. 
As they were struggling, swearing at one another, and keeping up a 
little swimming match, I made the est use of my oars, and soon gained 
a place where a second rower, a brave fisherman by trade, had promised 
to come and help me with one or two good strokes across the moat. 
Now I felt the use, signora, of having exercised myself in the profession 
of a rower upon the peaceable waters of the Park at Roswald. I 
knew not, the day in which I took part, before you, in a fine rehearsal, 
that I should some day have to sustain for you a naval combat, less mag- 
nificent, but somewhat more serious. ‘This crossed my memory when I 
found myself in the middle of the water, anda mad se seized me 
. . « but a very disagreeable one! I did not make the least noise, at 
least I could not hear myself, but my teeth chattered in my mouth, I felt 
as though an iron hand were at my throat, while the perspiration ran 
down my forehead, cold as ice! . . . Ah! I see one cannot kill a man 
as tranquilly as a fly. And yet this is not the first since I have 
been in battle ; but then that was war! while this was done in a corner, 
in the dead of night, behind a wall, without saying a w.ord ; this 
resembles a premeditated murder. And yet it was a case of egitimate 
defence! And still more, this is not the first assassination I have pre- 
meditated! . . . Do you remember, signora? But for you.... I 
should have done it! But I believe I should have repented afterwards. 
One thing certain is, that I laughed a villanous laugh on that moat 
.... And even now I cannot i . . + .It was so droll to see 
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him go right down into the moat like a reed planted in water! And 
when all I could see was his head just about to disappear, his head 
flattened by my blow .... Mercy! how ugly it was! it terrified 
me! . . I see it still!” 

Consuelo, fearing the effect of this terrible emotion upon poor Karl, 
sought to overcome her own feelings that she might calm and allay his. 
Karl was born patient and gentle, like a true Bohemian serf. The life 
of bustle into which destiny had thrown him, was not made for him ; 
and while accomplishing acts of energy and vengeance, he experienced 
the horror of remorse and the terrors of devotiun. Consuelo led him 
away from his gloomy thoughts, it might be to change her own also. She 
also had armed herself this night for murder. She also had wounded, 
and shed some drops of blood of this impure victim. A pious and 
upright soul cannot harbour the thought or conceive the resolution of 
homicide, without cursing and deploring the circumstances which place 
human life under the protection of the dagger. Consuelo was sad 
and overwhelmed, and dared no longer tell herself that her liberty 
deserved to be purchased at the price of blood, even that of a villain. 

“‘ My poor Karl,” said she, “‘we have played the part of the execu- 
tioner to-night! it is terrible. Console yourself in the thought that we 
had neither foreseen nor resolved upon what necessity has driven us to 
do. Tell me of this stranger who has laboured so generously for my 
deliverance. Do you not know him ?” 

“No, signora; I saw him this evening for the first time, and I know 
not his name.” 

** But where is he taking us, Karl ?” 

**] know not, signora. Iam forbidden to inquire; and I am even 
charged to tell you, that if you make the least attempt whilst on the 
road to know where you are and where you are going, you will be 
abandoned. It is certain that nothing but good is intended us; I am 
then resolved, on my part, to allow myself to be led like a child.” 

** Have you seen this stranger’s face ?”” 

“T saw it, by the reflection of a lantern, when I was placing you in 
the boat. It is a fine face, signora; I never saw a finer. One would 
say it belonged to a king.” 

“ And nothing more, Karl! is he young?” 

“‘ Somewhere about thirty.” 

** What language does he speak ?” 

“ Pure Bohemian, the true language of a Christian! He has-not 
said above four or five words to me. But what pleasure it gave me to 
hear them in my native tongue, if it had not been at such an awful 
moment. ‘ Do not hill him, it is useless! Ob! he was in error; it was 
very nece ; was it not, signora?”’ 

“What did he say when you committed this terrible act ?” 

“TI think, God forgive me! that he did not perceive it. He had 
thrown himself at the bottom of the boat where you were lying as if 
you were dead, and, in the fear that some blow might reach you, he 
made a rampart for you with his body. And when we found ourselves 
safe in the middle of the water, he raised you in his arms, wrapped you 
in a large cloak, which to all appearance he had brought for you, and 
sustained you against his heart, as a mother holds her child. Oh! he 
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appears to love you greatly, signora. It is impossible that you do not 
know him.” 

“ T may perhaps know him ; but since I have not been able to per- 
ceive his face. . .” ? 

“It is certainly singular that he should hide himself from you ; 
though nothing on the part of these people ought to astonish us.” 

‘** What people, tell me ?” 

“Those who are called the Chevaliers, the Black Masks, the In- 
visibles. I know no more about them than you, signora; though for 
the last two months they have been conducting me, step by step, to 
your succour and deliverance.” 

The deadened sounds of a horse’s gallop upon the turf made itself 
heard. In two minutes the horses were changed, as also the postillion, 
who did not belong to the royal staff, and who secretly exchanged some 
rapid words with the unknown. This last offered his head to Consuelo, 
who returned to the carriage with him. He seated himself in the 
corner, as far away from her as possible, and only broke in upon the 
solemn silence of night by striking his repeater at two o'clock. The 
day was yet far from breaking, though the cry of the quail in the 
heath, and the distant barking of farm-dogs was to be heard. The 
night was magnificent ; the constellation of the Great Bear stretched 
far out in the horizon. The rolling of the carriage drowned the har- 
monious sounds of the country, and their backs were turned upon the 
large northern stars. Consuelo understood that they were moving 
south. Karl, who was upon the coach-box, endeavoured to repulse the 
spectre of Mayer, which he thought he saw floating in all the cross- 
ways of the forest, at the foot of the cross, or beneath the large fir-trees. 
He failed, therefore, to observe in what direction his good or evil star 
was conducting him. 


Cuartrr XXIII. 


La Porportna, judging that it was the determination of her com- 
panion not to exchange a single word with her, thought she could not 
do better than respect the strange oath which he seemed to observe, 
after the manner of the ancient knight-errants. To escape from the 
gloomy images and sad reflections which the recital of Karl suggested, 
she tried to think only of the unknown future which was opening before 
her, and by degrees fell into a reverie full of charms. A few privileged 
beings, of the highest organisation, alone possess the gift of commandin 
their thoughts in a passive state of contemplation. Consuelo h 
frequently, and principally during the three months of isolation which 
she had just passed at Spandau, had occasion to exercise this faculty, 
accorded moreover, less to the ha py of this world, than to those who 
have to struggle for their life with labour, persecution, and danger. For 
we must clearly recognise the favours accorded for a ial purpose ; 
without which the strength and serenity of certain unfortunate beings 
would appear impossible to those who have never known misfortune. 

Our fugitive found hereelf, besides, in a situation sufficiently ere oo 
to give rise to many castles in the air. This mystery which enveloped 
her as a cloud, this fatality which drew her into a fantastic world, this 
species of paternal affection which cules her with miracles, all this 
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was enough to charm a young and poetical imagination. She remem- 
bered the words of Scripture, which, in her days of captivity, she had set 
to music. 

For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee ia all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot 
againsta stone. . . . 

“ Vea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil ; for thou art with me.” 

These words had henceforth a clearer and more divine signification to 
her perception. In an age when there is no longer belief in a direct re- 
velation, and a sensible manifestation of the Divinity, the protection of 
heaven takes the form of assistance, affection, and devotion on the part 
of our fellow beings. There is something so sweet in abandoning our 
destiny to those who love us, and in feeling, so to say, that we are borne 
on by another! It is a happiness so great that it would quickly corrupt 
us did we not resist ourselves. It is the happiness of the child, whose 
golden dreams are untroubled, upon the maternal breast, by any of the 
apprehensions of real life. 

These thoughts, which presented themselves as in a dream to Consuelo, 
at the sudden and unlooked for escape from so cruel an existence, soothed 
her with a species of holy voluptuousness, until sleep came to drown and 
confound them in that repose of soul and body which may be called an 
annihilation felt and enjoyed. She had totally forgotten the presence of 
her dumb travelling companion, when she suddenly awoke close to him, 
her head resting on his shoulder. She did not at first think of disturbing 
herself ; she had just been dreaming that she was travelling in a cart 
with her mother, and the arm which supported her seemed to be that of 
the Zingaro. A more complete awakening made her sensible of her in- 
advertence ; but the arm of the unknown seemed to have become a magic 
chain. She made many secret and vain attempts to disengage herself ; 
the unknown appeared himself to be sleeping, and to have received his 
companion mechanically in his arms, when fatigue and the movement of 
the carriage had drawn her towards him. He had joined both his hands 
round the waist of Consuelo, as though to prevent himself from letting 
her fall at his feet while he slept. But his sleep had not relaxed the 
tenacity of his interlaced fingers, and to detach herself from them she 
must have awakened him completely. Consuelo dared not do this. She 
hoped that of his own accord, and unknown to himself, he would set her 
free, and that she might thus return to her place without having positively 
appeared to observe all the delicate circumstances of their ¢éte-d-téte. 

But while waiting for the unknown to sleep more profoundly, Consuelo, 
re-assured by the calmness of his breathing and the imperturbability of his 
repose, fell asleep herself, overcome by the exhaustion which succeeds 
great excitement. When she again awoke, the head of her companion 
was resting upon her own, his mask had come unfastened, their cheeks 
touched, their breaths mingled. She made a sudden movement to with- 
draw, without thinking of ae at the features of the unknown, which 


attempt, moreover, would have been very difficult in the obscurity that 
reigned without, and more especially within the carriage. The unknown 
drew Consuelo towards his bosom, whose warmth magnetically imparted 
itself to hers, at once depriving her of the strength and the desire to 
move. Still there was nothing violent or brutal in the gentle and ardent 
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embrace of this man. Modesty neither felt itself alarmed nor sullied by 
his caresses ; and Consuelo, as though a charm had been thrown over 
her, forgetting the reserve, nay, one might even say, the virgin coldness 
from which hitherto she had never been tempted to depart, even in the 
arms of the fiery Anzoleto, returned the enthusiastic and eager kiss of the 
unknown which he pressed upon her lips. 

As every thing was singular and eccentric about this mysterious being, 
the involuntary transport of Consuelo appeared neither to surprise, em- 
bolden, nor intoxicate him. He still pressed her gently against his heart, 
and though it was with extraordinary strength, she felt none of the un- 
easiness which a violent pressure always causes to a delicate being. 
Neither did she feel the terror and shame which so notable an oblivion of 
her accustomed modesty might well have brought her after a moment’s re- 
flection. No thought came to disturb the ineffable security of this moment 
of love, felt and shared as by miracle. For the first time in her life, 
the instinct, or rather the revelation, of love came to her, and the charm 
was so complete, so profound, so divine, that nothing appeared capable of 
affecting it. The unknown appeared to her a being apart, something an- 
gelic which love sanctified. Lightly he passed the tips of his fingers, 
softer than the texture of a flower, across the eye-lids of Consuelo, and 
instantly she fell asleep as by enchantment. ‘This time, he remained 
awake, but apparently calm, as though he had been invincible, as though 
the arrows of temptation failed to penetrate his armour. He watched 
over Consuelo as he led her to unknown regions, as an archangel carries 
beneath his wing a young seraph annihilated and consumed by the rays 
of the divinity. 

The break of day and the cold of the morning at last aroused Consuelo 
from this species of lethargy. She found herself alone in the carriage, 
and asked if she could have dreamed that she loved. She endeavoured 
to lower one of the blinds, but they were all closed by a bolt on the out- 
side, or some spring, of which she could not detect the secret. She could 
receive the air and catch sight, in broken and confused lines, of the white 
or green margins of the road ; but she could discover nothing of the 
country, and consequently could make no observation, no discovery, as to 
the road she was upon. There was something absolute and despotic in 
the protection afforded her. This flight resembled a carrying off, and she 
began to be anxious and alarmed. 

The unknown having disappeared, the poor singer began at last to feel 
all the anguish of shame, all the stupor of astonishment. ‘There were 
not, perhaps, many jilles d’ Opéra (as in those days the singers and 
dancers were alike called), who would have been tormented by a kiss 
bestowed in the dark upon a stranger, especially with the guarantee 
given by Karl to Porporina, that he was a young man of an admirable 
figure and face. But this act of folly was so foreign to the manners and 
ideas of the good and well-conducted Consuelo, that she was profoundly 
humiliated by it. She asked pardon of the manes of Albert, and 
blushed in the depths of her soul for having been unfaithful to his 
memory in her heart, in so light a manner, and with so little reflection 
and dignity. ‘The tragical events of the evening, and the joy of my 
deliverance, must have given me an attack of delirium. Otherwise, how 
could I have fancied that I felt love for a man who had never addressed 


a single word to me, whose name Lo not know, aud whose features. I 
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have not even seen. This resembles the shameful adventures of th 
bal masqué, and the ridiculous surprise of the senses, of which Corilla 
has been accused before me, and of which I could not conceive the pos- 
sibility in any other woman. What a contempt this man must have con- 
ceived for me! If he did not observe my folly, it was because I was 
under the guarantee of his honour, or because an oath, doubtless, binds 
him to more respectable duties, or because he justly disdained me! May 
he have understood or divined that it was but an access of fever on my 
part, a transport of the brain!” 

It was in vain Consuelo thus reproached herself, she could not allay 
a still more bitter feeling than all the reproaches of her conscience ; 
regret for having lost this travelling companion, whom she felt neither 
the right nor the power to accuse nor anathematise. He remained in the 
depths of her thoughts as a superior being, invested with magical, per- 
haps, diabolical, but most certainly, irresistible powers. She was afraid 
of him, and yet she desired that they should not be so suddenly and 
eternally separated. 

The carriage — and Karl came to open the blind. 

‘If you would like to walk a little, signora,” said he, “ Monsieur le 
Chevalier invites you to do so. The hill is steep for the horses, and we 
are in the midst of a wood, so that there appears to be no danger.” 

Consuelo leaned upon Karl’s shoulder, and sprung upon the road, with- 
out giving him time to let down the steps. She hoped to see her travelling 
companion, her improvised lover. She did, indeed, see him, but some paces 
in advance of her, and, consequently, with his back turned towards her, 
enveloped in the same large grey cloak, which he appeared determined to 
wear by day as by night. His walk, and the little that could be seen of 
his hair and boots, announced the elegance of a man careful to set off 
the advantages of his person, by a galante toilette, as it was then called. 
The handle of his sword, on which the rays of the rising sun fell, shone 
like a star at his side, and the perfume of the powder, of which people of 
bon ton were the most careful in selecting, left behind him in the 
atmosphere of the morning, the balmy trace of a man comme il faut. 

* Alas!” thought Consuelo, “ perhaps he is some coxcomb, some con- 
traband lord, some proud noble. Whatever he is, he turns his back upon 
me this morning, and with good reason !” 

“ Why do you call him the chevalier?” she asked of Karl, continuing 
her reflections aloud. 

“ Because I have heard him called thus by the postillions.” 

“ The chevalier what ?” 

“* Monsieur le Chevalier, simply. But why do you want to know, 
signora? Since he desires to remain unknown to you, it seems to me that 
the great services he has rendered you, at the peril of his life, entitle him 
to your consideration in this respect. As for me, I could travel ten years 
with him without ever asking him where he was conducting me. He is 
so handsome, so good, so gay!” .. . 

“So gay! That man so gay ?” 

“Certainly. He is so happy at having rescued you, that he cannot 
keep quiet. He asks me a thousand questions about Spandau, you, 
Gottlieb, myself, and the King of Prussia. I tell him all I know, all 
that has happened to me, even the adventure at Roswald! It is such a 
happiness to speak Bohemian, and to be listened to by a man who under- 
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stands you, instead of by those asses of Prussians, who understand nothing 
but their own dog of a language.” 

‘‘ He is then a Bohemian ?” 

“IT took the liberty of asking him this question, and he replied very 
shortly, nay even drily, no. Iwas wrong to question him, since it was 
his good > Anci to make me answer.” 

‘Ts he always masked ?” 

* Only when he approaches you, signora. Oh! it isa joke! he wishes 
doubtless to puzzle you.” 

The confidence and joyousness of Karl did not altogether reassure 
Consuelo. She saw that he joined to great determination and bravery, 
an uprightness and simplicity of heart, which might be easily abused. 
Had he not relied upon the good faith of Mayer? Had he not himself 
pushed her into the chamber of this villain? And now he submitted 
blindly to a stranger for the safety of Consuelo, perhaps at the risk of 
exposing her to more refined and dangerous seductions! She remembered 
the billet of the Jnvisibles :— 

«‘ A snare is spread for you; a new danger threatens you. Distrust 
whoever would urge you to flight till we have given you certain counsels. 
Keep up your courage, &c.” 

No other billet had come to confirm this, and Consuelo, giving way to 
the joy of finding Karl, had thought this faithful servant sufficiently 
authorised to serve her. The unknown, might he not be a traitor ? 
Whither was he conducting her with such mystery ? Consuelo knew of 
no friend who bore any resemblance to the brilliant ¢ournure of the 
chevalier, at least, with the exception of Frederick de Trenck. But Karl 
was well acquainted with him, therefore this could not be he. The Count 
de Saint-Germain was older ; Cagliostro not so tall. As she looked at 
the unknown in the distance, trying to discern in him an old friend, 
Consuelo arrived at the conclusion that she had never seen any one walk 
with such ease and grace. Albert alone had been gifted with such ma- 
jesty ; but his slow walk and habitual stoop excluded that appearance of 
strength, that lightness, that chivalric bearing which characterised the 
unknown. 

The wood was drawing to an end, and the horses began trotting to 
overtake the travellers, who had preceded them. The chevalier, without 
turning, stretched out his arm, and shook his handkerchief (whiter than 
snow). Karl understood this signal, and assisted Consuelo to remount 
the carriage, saying to her :—*‘‘ You will find, signora, in some large 
chests, under the seats, linen, clothes, and ail necessaries for breakfast 
and dinner, if need be. There are also books. In short, it is a kind of 
moving hotel, and it looks as though you are not to leave it for some 
time.” 

** Karl,” said Consuelo, “I implore you to ask M. le Chevalier, if I 
shall be free, once we have passed the frontiers, to offer him my thanks, 
and go my way.” 

Ohi! signora, I should never dare so say such a discourteous thing. to 
so amiable a man !” 

“But I require you to do so. You will give me his reply when 
next we change horses, as he will not speak to me himself.” 

His reply was that the lady was perfectly free, and that all her wishes 
were orders, but that it concerned os and the life of her guide, as 
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well as that of Karl, not to oppose the plans formed for her route, and 
the choice of her asylum. Karl added, with an air of unaffected reproach, 
that this distrust had appeared to pain the chevalier greatly, and that he 
had become sad and gloomy. She was filled with remorse, and bid Karl 
tell him that she placed her fate in the hands of the Jnvisibles. 

The day passed without any incident. Shut up and concealed in the 
carriage like a state prisoner, Consuelo could form no conjecture as to 
the direction of her journey. She changed her toilet with great satis- 
faction, for she had perceived in the daylight some drops of the black 
blood of Mayer upon her clothes, and these traces inspired her with horror. 
She tried to read, but her mind was too entirely pre-occupied. She de- 
termined, therefore, to sleep as much as possible, hoping to forget more 
completely the mortification of her last adventure. But when night came, 
and the unknown still remained upon the box, her confusion and shame in- 
creased. Evidently, he had forgotten nothing, and his respectful deli- 
cacy rendered Consuelo still more ridiculous and culpable in her own 
eyes. At the same time, she was concerned for the discomfort and fatigue 
he was enduring upon the box, narrow as it was for two persons ; he who 
appeared so recherché, seated side by side with a soldier converted into a 
servant, indeed, but whose tedious and confidential conversation could not 
but fatigue him ; moreover, exposed to the cold of the night, and deprived 
of rest. Such courage bore also a certain resemblance to presumption ; did 
he think himself irresistible ? Did he think that Consuelo, aroused from 
a first surprise of the imagination, would not know how to defend her- 
self from a familiarity but slightly paternal? The poor child made these 
reflections, in the sir amd to console her wounded pride ; but it is very 
certain that she desired to see him once more, and feared, above all, his 
disdain, or the triumph of an excessive virtue which must for ever have 
rendered them strangers to each other... . . 

Towards the middle of the night the carriage stopped in a ravine. The 
weather was gloomy ; the noise of the wind among the foliage resembled 
that of running water. 

“ Signora,” said Karl, opening the door, “ here we are arrived at the 
most dangerous part of our journey; we must pass the frontier. With 
money and audacity every thing can be done, it is said. Still, it would 
not be prudent for you to make trial of this on the highroad, and be- 
neath the eyes of the police. I run no risk; 1 who am nobody; I am 
going to conduct the carriage on foot, with one horse, as if I were bring- 
ing home a new purchase to my master’s, in a neighbouring estate. You 
must go a byeway with M. le Chevalier, and will perhaps have to pass 
over difficult paths. Do you feel strong enough to walk a mile upon 
bad roads?” 

Upon a reply in the affirmative from Consuelo, she found the arm of 
the chevalier ready to receive her own. 

Karl added — “If you arrive before me at the place of rendezvous, 
you will wait for me without fear, will you not, signora?” 

“*T fear nothing,” replied Consuelo, with a mingled feeling of tender- 
ness and pride for the unknown, since I am under the protection of 
monsieur. “But, my poor Karl,” she added, “is there no danger 
for you ?” 

Karl shrugged his shoulders as he kissed Consuelo’s hand; then ran 
to harnes: the horse, and Consuelo immediately set off across the fields 
with her aciturn protector. 
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